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THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED   BY 

MUSICAL  ECHO  CO.   .    1217  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

ninth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 

Eichler,  J. 

- 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                  Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.               Sauer,  G. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M.    • 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                KenfieldjL. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tvmpani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 
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MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8 

AT  U5  PRECISELY 
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PROGRAMME 


Granville  Bantock    .  »  The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture 

to  a  Dramatic  Phantasy  of  Ernest  Dowson 
First  time  in  New  York 

Tschaikowsky  .         .         .  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante ;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse :  Allegro  moderate 

IV.  Finale :  Andante  maestoso ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Rachmaninoff  .         .    Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra 

Op.  18 
I.     Moderate  » 

II.     Adagio  Sostenuto. 
III.     Allegro  Scherzando. 

Richard  Strauss         .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan  "  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


SOLOIST 
SERGE    RACHMANINOFF 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


AkysfteKiiabe 


BALTIMORE        NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 


"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture  to  a  Dramatic 
Phantasy  of  Ernest  Dowson Granville  Bantock 

(Born  at  London,  August  7,*  1868;  now  living  in  Birmingham.) 

This  Comedy  Overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Worces- 
ter (England)  Festival,  September  9,  1908.  The  composer  conducted. 
The  overture  was  then  announced:  "Fantastic  Poem  for  Orchestra 
in  the  form  of  a  Prelude." 

When  it  was  performed  in  London,  April  7,  1909,  it  was  announced 
on  the  program  as  a  "Fantastic  Poem." 

The  overture,  dedicated  "to  my  friend  Otto  Kling,"  is  scored  for 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  three  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  triangle,  Glockenspiel, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  following  argument  is  published  as  a  preface  to  the  score : — 

Pierrot  enters  a  glade  in  the  park  of  the  Petit  Trianon  at  twilight,  led  thither 
in  obedience  to  a  mysterious  message,  which  bids  him  come  to  sleep  one  night 
within  these  precincts  if  he  would  encounter  Love.  Half  whimsical,  half  fearful, 
he  wonders  why  he,  so  careless,  thoughtless,  and  gay,  should  now  be  filled  with 
wistful  longing,  and  in  the  fast-falling  darkness  he  lies  down  on  a  couch  of  fern  and 
jfalls  asleep.  A  Moon  Maiden  descends  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Love,  and,  bending 
>over  the  sleeper,  kisses  him.  He  awakes  and  throws  himself  at  her  feet  in  rapt 
devotion,  though  she  warns  him  that  the  kisses  of  the  Moon  are  of  a  fatal  sweetness, 
and  that 

"Whoso  seeks  her  she  gathers  like  a  flower; 
He  gives  a  life,  and  only  gains  an  hour." 

>But  Pierrot,  reckless,  demands  the  pure  and  perfect  bliss,  though  life  be  the  price 
to  pay.  With  gay  laughter  and  sprightly  jest  they  learn  together  the  lore  of  Love; 
but  daybreak  approaches,  the  birds  awaken,  and  the  Moon  Maiden  must  leave  him. 
Together  they  gaze  at  the  coming  dawn;  then  Pierrot,  sinking  back  on  his  couch, 
falls  softly  asleep  once  more,  and  the  Moon  Maiden  vanishes. 

The  Prelude  ends  with  the  awakening  of  Pierrot,  his  love  dream  being  but  the 
illusion  of  a  minute. 

*  The  date  is  given  August  17th  by  one  biographer. 


No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 

"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

And  London,  England 


Mr.    ENRICO 


CARUSO 

has  selected 
for  his  personal  use  the 

Hardman 
Piano 

This  adds  one  more  proof  of  its  musical 
superiority  and  of  the  preference  given  it 
by  the  greatest  artists. 

Mr.  Caruso,  like  many  other  great  artists,  examines 
with  special  care  the  latest  products  of  the  leading  piano 
manufacturers  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  best  for  his 
personal  use.  It  is,  therefore,  of  keen  interest  to  the  in- 
tending purchasers  of  pianos  to  know  that  so  remarkable  a 
musician  and  expert  a  judge  as  Mr.  Caruso  has  adopted 
for  such  personal  use  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Hardman,    Peck  &  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1842 
T38  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York    . 
524  Fulton    Street,  Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

GIMBLE  BROS. 


The  overture  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Presto,  3-8.  This 
leads  to  an  Allegro  vivo,  in  which  the  chief  theme— it  may  be  called 
the  Pierrot  motive — is  given  to  the  bassoon,  supported  by  harp  and 
the  lower  strings.  This  section  begins,  leggiero,  with  a  characteris- 
tic, tricksy  figure  (strings  pizz.,  wind  instruments,  and  a  harp  chord), 
and  it  is  used  freely  in  the  course  of  the  overture.  The  motives  are 
treated  fantastically  (leggiero  delicato;  moderato;  allegretto  capric- 
cioso,  2-4) ,  with  a  motive  first  announced  by  muted  trumpets.  Another 
section,  piu  moto  con  grazia,  3-8,  is  introduced  by  an  expressive  oboe 
solo.  The  mood  grows  more  and  more  capricious  until  there  is  a  tran- 
sition to  a  tenderly  emotional  section,  molto  lento  cantabile,  3-4. 
(Violins  and  clarinets  begin  the  love  song.)  The  dream  is  over,  and 
an  allegro  vivo  with  a  bassoon  phrase  and  orchestral  flourish  leads  to 
the  sudden  and  quiet  ending  in  E  minor. 


* 
*  * 


Ernest  Christopher  Dowson  was  born  at  the  Grove,  Belmont  Hill, 
Lee,  Kent,  August  2,  1867.  He  died  at  26  Sandhurst  Gardens,  Cat- 
ford,  S.E.,  February  23,  1900.  The  date  of  "The  Pierrot  of  the 
Minute"  is  1897.  The  Phantasy  was  first  published  in  separate  form 
with  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  col- 
lected poems  of  Dowson  published  by  John  Lane,  London,  and,  with- 
out the  illustrations,  in  the  edition  of  Dowson's  poems  published  by 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  of  Portland,  Me.  For  a  short  sketch  of  the 
poet's  life  and  extracts  from  "The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute"  see  an 
entr'acte  in  this  program-book. 


* 


Granville  Ransome  Bantock,  the  son  of  an  English  physician,*  was 

♦The  sources  of  tbe  greater  part  of  this  sketch  are  the  article  "Bantock,"  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  in 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (1904);  the  article  "Bantock"  in  Brown  and  Stratton's  "British 
Musical  Biography"  (Birmingham,  1897);  a  sketch  published  in  the  Musical  Courier  of  London  and 
reprinted  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel;  and  an  article  in  the  Musical  Times,  January,  1909. 


TA7E  can  surprise  you  with  our  won- 
derful success  in  cleaning  delicate 
gowns  and  other  clothing. 

We  are  experts.     The  most  elaborately 

trimmed  gown  is  not  too  difficult  for  us. 

So,  if  your  favorite  wrap,  your  daintiest 

gown  has  become  soiled  or  stained,  send 

it  to  us  and  we  will  make  it  almost  as 

good  as  new. 

Telephone  or  send  postal  and  we  will  call 

A   *F     EOR1MFT  PRO    TO  x7th  and  Fairmount 

A,^,    CUKINUI    CKU.LU,  1535  Chestnut  1714  N.  Board 

French  Scourers  and  Dyers  of  Quality  12th  and  Walnut  Broad  and  Tasker 


Buy  a  Pianola  Not  Just  aPiano-Player 


In  every  single  feature 
that  distinguishes 
machine-music  from  per- 
fect artistic  rendition  the 
Pianola  is  better  than 
piano-players  in  general 

The  Pianola's  leader- 
ship is  assured  and  pro- 
tected by  316  patents, 
which  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  closely  imitate  it 

The  case,  the  name, 
even  the  price,  of  other 
players  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  suggest 
similarity,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  vital  points 
which  make  perfect  piano  playing  —  the  Themodist  —  the 
Metrostyle,  etc. — the  imitators  fall -short 

GREAT  SINGERS 
CELEBRATED  MUSICIANS 
QUALIFIED  MUSICAL  CRITICS 
ROYAL  MUSIC  LOVERS  OF  EUROPE 
Uniformly  praise  the  Pianola,  and  nearly  all  own  and  use  it 

The    Pianola 

To  Play  the  Piano  you  already  have,  $250  upwards 

The  Pianola   Piano 

(Pianola  inside  of  Weber,  Wheelock,  and  Stuyvesant  Pianos) 

$550    to  $1150 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 

Downtown:  1117-1119  Chestnut        Uptown:  6th  and  Thompson 
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intended  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  His  health  broke  down,  and  he 
studied  to  be  a  chemical  engineer.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  had  taken  a  few  les- 
sons of  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Saunders  at  Trinity  College,  London,  when  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1889  as  a  pupil  of  Frederic 
Corder.  He  won  the  Macfarren  scholarship  after  his  first  term,  and 
was  the  first  holder  of  the  prize.  While  he  was  a  student,  these  com- 
positions by  him  were  performed : — 

"The  Fire  Worshippers,"  dramatic  cantata.  The  overture  was 
played  at  an  Academy  Concert,  December  12,  1890:  the  whole  work 
was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  November  11,  1893. 

Ballet  suite  from  "Rameses  II.,"  a  lyrical  drama,  text  by  Bantock, 
in  five  acts,  performed  December  17,  1891,  at  the  Academy;  Strolling 
Players,  in  April,  1892. 

"Caedmar,"  one-act  opera,  at  the  Academy,  July  12,  1892;  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  October  25,  1892. 

"Wulstan,"  scene  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

"Caedmar,"  with  extracts  from  other  works,  was  performed  in  con- 
cert form  at  an  invitation  concert  in  1892,  and  it  was  performed  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  October  before  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Olympic 
in  London  by  Mr.  Lago. 

From  May,  1893,  till  February  Bantock  was  editor  and  proprietor 
of  a  magazine,  The  New  Quarterly  Musical  Review,  and  he  gained  expe- 
rience as  a  conductor  of  musical  comedies  and  light  music  generally 
in  the  English-  provinces.  He  was  conductor  of  one  of  Mr.  George 
Bdwardes's  companies  which  made  the  tour  of  the  world  with  operettas 
in  1894  and  1895.  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  chief  musical  comedy  conducted  by  Mr.  Bantock,  and  he  speaks 
of  the  "drudgery"  of  his  work.  Mr.  Bantock  is  not  so  reticent. 
"Round  the  World  with  'A  Gaiety  Girl,'"  by  G.  Bantock  and  F.  G. 
Aflalo,  was  published  in  London  in  1896  (8vo,  pp.  172,  10  ills.).  It 
was  a  description  of  the  tour  from  London  across  America  to  Australia 
and  home  again. 

Mr.  Granville  Bantock  visited  Boston  as  conductor  of  "A  Gaiety 
Girl,"  a^musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  book  by  Owen  Hall,  lyrics  by 


C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Some  Few  Musical  Compositions  in  the  Larger  Forms 
by  American  Composers 


H.  BROCKWAY— Op.  19,  Sylvan  Suite.     For 

frand  orchestra.     Score,    Net,  $5.00.     Parts, 
let,  #10.00. 
G.  W.  CHADWICK— String  Quartet,   No.  4, 

in  E  minor.     Parts,  Net,  $5  00. 
G.'W.  CHADWICK— Euterpe,  Concert  Over- 
ture for  grand  orchestra.     Score,    Net,   $5.00. 

Parts,  Net,  $10.00. 
G.  W.  CHADWICK— Sinfonietta.     For  grand 

orchestra.      Score,  Net,   $5 .00.       Parts,   Net, 

$10.00, 
G.   W.    CHADWICK— Symphonic    Sketches. 

For  grand  orchestra.    Score,  Net, $5.00.    Parts, 

Net,  $10.00. 
F.   S.    CONVERSE— String   Quartet    in  Am. 

Score,  Net,  $2.50.    Parts,  Net,  #5.00. 


F.   S.  CONVERSE— The   Mystic   Trumpeter. 

For  grand  orchestra.  Score,  Net,  $5.00.    Parts, 

Net,  #10  00 
H.  K.  HADLEY — Symphonic  Fantasy.     For 

grand  orchestra.     Score,   Net,  $2.50.      Parts, 

Net,  #5.00. 
H.  H.  HUSS— Piano  Concerto,  B-flat.    Piano 

part  (in  score),   Net,  $3.00.     Orchestration  for 

hire,  Net,  $5.00. 
E.  SCHELLING — Legende  Symphonique.   For 

grand  orchestra.     Score,   Net,  $5.00.     Parts, 

Net,  $10.00. 
ARTHUR  WHITING — Fantasy  for  Piano  and- 

Orchestra.     Piano  part  (in  score),  Net,  #2.50. 

Orchestration  for  hire,  Net,  $2,50. 


A  Iso,  Just  Published:  CH.  M.  LOEFFLER— A  Pagan  Poem  (after  Virgil).  For  orchestra, 
with  Piano,  English  Horn  and  three  Trumpets  obligate.  Piano  part  (in  score),  Net,  $3.00.  Score, 
Net,  $10.00.     Parts,  Net,  $15.00. 
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Harry  Greenback,  music  by  Sidney  Jones,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  3,  1894.  The  chief  comedians  were 
Miss  Decima  Moore,  Miss  Maud  Hobson,  Miss  Grace  Palotta,  Miss 
Blanche  Massey,  Messrs.  Leedham  Bantock,  W.  Louis  Bradfield, 
Charles  Ryley,  Frederick  Kaye.  The  chief  dancers  were  Miss  Cissy 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Crossland,  Miss  Murray,  and  Miss  Lucas. 

On  his  return  in  December,  1895,  he  conducted  Stanford's  "Shamus 
O'Brien"  *  in  the  English  provinces.  On  December,  1896,  he  gave  a 
concert  of  compositions  by  the  younger  English  musicians,  composi- 
tions in  MS.  and  all  then  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  composers 
represented  were  Bantock,  the  late  Erskine  Allon,  Stanley  Hawley, 
Arthur  Hinton.t  Reginald  Steggall,  and  William  Wallace.  The  concert 
was  pecuniarily  a  failure,  as  was  one  of  chamber  music  given  in  May, 
1897.  Bantock  conducted  a  seriesof  French  pieces,  with  Mme.  Jane  May 
as  leading  woman,  at  the  Royal  Theatre, — where  "  L'Enfant  Prodigue" 
was  revived; — and  in  1897  he  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the 
Tower,  New  Brighton,  where  for  four  years  he  labored  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  British  composer.  At  first  he  had  only  a  military  band, 
later  a  concert  orchestra,  and  at  many  of  the  concerts  composers  con- 
ducted their  own  works,  as  Cowen,  Corder,  Elgar,  German,  Mackenzie, 
Parry,  Stanford.  "In  1898  Bantock  founded  the  New  Brighton 
Choral  Society  and  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Runcorn  Phil- 
harmonic Society.     In  February,    1900,   he  conducted  a  concert  of 

_  *  Produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  London,  March  2,  1896,  hence  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  Bantock  conducted  the  work  in  1895. 

t  The  husband  of  Katharine  Goodson.     His  concerto  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  7,  1908.    His  wife  was  the  pianist. 


NOBLE  &  LINCOLN 

1635    Chestnut    Street 

A  full  line  of  Imported  Novelties  in  Bonnets, 
Toques,  and  Hats 


MOURNING  A  SPECIALTY 
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British  music  at  Antwerp,  including  first  performances  of  some  of  his 
)wn  compositions.  Foremost  among  these  was  a  symphonic  poem 
Jaga-Naut'  (played  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  the  following 
VTarch*),  which  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  series  of  twenty-four 
symphonic  poems  on  subjects  taken  from  Southey's  'Curse  of  Kehama.' 
Bven  the  forming  of  such  a  scheme  shows  an  unusual  degree  of  mental 
rigor  and  ambition,  and  several  of  the  projected  cycle  of  works  were 
actually  completed  and  published;  ultimately  with  the  increase  of 
Dther  work,  Mr.  Bantock  decided  to  abandon  the  idea,  which  never 
;ould  have  been  a  very  practical  one,  for  the  whole  twenty-four  works 
;ould  not  have  been  given  consecutively  at  a  single  concert."  In 
September,  1900,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute  School  of  Music.  Early  in  1901  [he  conducted  a 
second  concert  of  British  music  in  Antwerp.  In  October,  1902,  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Wolverhampton  Festival  Choral  So- 
ciety— he  resigned  this  position  in  the  spring  of  1906 — and  conductor 
Df  the  Birmingham  Amateur  Orchestral  Society.  He  also  conducted 
the  Worcester  Philharmonic  Society  (1904-05)  and  the  Liverpool 
Orchestral  Society  (1904).  Late  in  1908  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Peyton  Chair  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  as  successor 
to  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  Bantock  married  Helena  von  Schweitzer,  March 
5,  1898.     His  wife's  initials  are  used  as  the  theme  of  his  "Helena" 

variations  for  orchestra. 

* 
*  * 

To  the  works  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch  should  be  added : 

Choral  and  Solo  Vocal  Works  (with  Orchestra)  : — 

"The  Pearl  of  Iran,"  one-act  opera,  1896. 

"The  Time  Spirit,"  rhapsody  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  1902. 
(Gloucester  Festival,  1904). 

"Thorvenda's  Dream,"  for  recitation  with  orchestra,  1892. 

Songs  of  the  East,  six  song  albums  (Arabia,  Japan,  Egypt,  Persia, 
India,  China),  1896-97. 

"Christ  in  the  Wilderness"  (Gloucester  Festival,  1907). 

"Sea  Wanderers"  (Leeds  Festival,  1907). 

*  "Jaga-Naut"  was  performed  in  London,  February  12,  1898. 
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"Omar  Khayyam,"  for  three  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
Part  I.  (Birmingham  Festival,  October  4,  1906,  Ada  Crossley,  John 
Coates,  Dalton  Baker);  Part  II.  (Cardiff  Festival,  September  25,  1907, 
Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn,  John  Coates,  David  Ffrangcon-Davies) ;  Part 
III.  (Birmingham  Festival,  October  7,  1909,  Miss  Phyllis  Lett,  John 
Coates,  Frederick  Austin). 

"God  save  the  King,"  chorus  and  orchestra,  1907. 

"Rule  Britannia,"  chorus  and  orchestra,  1908. 

"Song  of  the  Genie,"  for  contralto  or  baritone,  with  orchestra. 

Orchestral  Works: — 

Tone  Poem  No.  1.  "Thalaba  the  Destroyer"  (London  Music  Festi- 
val,  1900). 

Tone  Poem  No.  2.     "Dante"  (performed  at  New  Brighton,  1902). 

Tone  Poem  No.  3.     "Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  1902. 

Tone  Poem  No.  4.     "Hudibras,"  1902. 

Tone  Poem  No.  5.  "The  Witch  of  Atlas"  (Worcester  (Eng.)  Festi- 
val, 1902). 

Tone  Poem  No.  6.     "Lalla  Rookh"  (Birmingham  Festival,  1903). 

Tone  Poem  No.  7.     "The  Great  God  Pan,"  1903. 

Symphonic  overtures :  No.  1,  "Saul,"  1896  (Chester  Festival,  1907). 
No.  2,  "Cain,"  1896.  No.  3,  "Belshazzar,"   1902. 

"Helena,"  variations  for  orchestra  on  theme  "H.  F.  B.,"  1899 
(Antwerp,  1900). 

Suite,  "Russian  Scenes,"  1899  (Antwerp,  1900). 

Suite,  "English  Scenes,"   1900. 

Two  Oriental  scenes  ("all  that  is  to  remain  of  the  cycle  from  'The 
Curse  of  Kehama'  ") :  No.  1,   Processional;  No.  2,  "Jaga-Naut"  (1894- 

97)- 

Overture  to  an  unfinished  opera,  "Eugene  Aram"  (1892). 

Prelude  to  "Sappho"  (1906). 

"Old  English  Suite,"  for  small  orchestra,  based  on  pieces  by  Gibbons, 
Dowland,  Byrd,  Bull,  and  Farnaby  (Hereford  Festival,  September  8, 
1909). 

"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute"  (Worcester  Festival,  1908). 
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Other  Instrumental  and  Stage  Works: — 

Quartet  for  strings,  C  minor,  1899. 

Serenade  for  four  horns,  F  major,  1903. 

Elegiac  Poem  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 

Twelve  Pianoforte  Pieces,  1893. 

Two  Pianoforte  Pieces:  Reverie;  Barcarolle. 

Sapphic  poem  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  1906. 

"Sapphic  Dance,"  harp  solo,  1909. 

"Aegypt"  ballet  in  three  acts,  1892. 

Prelude  and  incidental  music  to  "Euripides,"  "Hippolytus"  (Man- 
chester, 1908). 

Melody  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte. 

Music  for  Sophocles'  "Electra"  (Bedford  College  performance  at 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  1909). 

Vocal  Works: — 

Mass  in  B-fiat  for  male  voices,  1903. 

Psalm  82,  (Milton),  1897. 

Cavalier  Tunes  (Browning's  words)  for  male  choir. 

Five  Ghazals  of  Hafiz  for  baritone  and  piano. 

Lyrics  from  "Ferishtah's  Fancies"  (Browning)  for  tenor  and  piano- 
forte. 

Six  Jester  Songs. 

Songs  of  the  Genie,  for  a  low  voice. 

"The  Return, "  duet  for  soprano  and  baritone. 

Trios  for  female  or  treble  voices. 

"Sappho":  nine  fragments  for  contralto. 

Three  "Blake"  songs. 

"Eastern  Love  Song." 

"Winter." 

War  Song  for  male  chorus. 

"The  Inchcape  Rock,"  for  male  chorus. 

"The  Piper  o'  Dundee,"  for  male  chorus. 

"Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu,"  for  male  chorus. 

"The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  for  male  chorus. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 
— I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet) 
fringed  by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant 
stretch  of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Cen- 
tral Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of 
Switzerland,  the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  grad- 
ually exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for, 
although  he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached 
to  the  place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to 
Moscow,  he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I 
should  like  to  be  buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination  ?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.     I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 

*  This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 
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that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that 
I  intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but 
now  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results. 
I  have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am 
not  very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  program  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff ,  who  then  made  his  debut) ,  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Taroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The'f audience  was* pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:   "After  two  per- 
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formances  of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some- 
thing repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky  arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on 
learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for 
the  moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikow- 
sky  took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the 
symphony ,.  concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.     Neverthe- 
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less,  Tschaikowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  al- 
though his  opinion  of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff :V'The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  farjjbetter  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 

inefficiency  as  a  conductor.  -* 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.  The  symphony  has  also  been 
played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  1,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in'  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
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and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who^is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration ;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.  In  spite  of  differences 
in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends. 

*  * 

The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro. The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.     The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the   'cellos,  after  which 
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the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony :  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  wood- wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief 
theme  of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a 
halt;  the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a 
presto.  The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax 
contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 

* 
*  * 

Some  find  pleasure  in  characterizing  Tschaikowsky's  symphonies  as 
suites ;  Dvorak  is  said  to  have  made  this  criticism ;  but  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony escapes  this  charge,  for  objectors  admit  that  in  this  work  the 
composer  made  his  nearest  approach  to  true  symphonic  form  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro, 
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and  that  a  waltz  movement  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo.  (They 
that  dismiss  the  "Pathetic"  because  an  adagio  serves  as  finale  should 
remember  that  the  finale  of  Spohr's  "The  Consecration  of  Tones" 
is  composed  of  a  larghetto,  "Funeral  Music,"  and  an  allegretto,  "Con- 
solation in  Tears."  Revolt  against  the  traditions  of  inexorable 
sonata  form  is  not  a  symptom  of  modern  musical  anarchy.  Gretry, 
in  his  "Memoires,  ou  Bssais  sur  la  Musique"  Paris  (1797),  wrote: 
"A  sonata  is  a  discourse.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  cuts 
his  speech  in  half  and  repeats  twice  each  of  these  halves?  'I  was  at 
your  house  this  morning;  yes,  I  was  at  your  house  this  morning  to 
consult  you  about  a  business  matter,  to  consult  you  about  a  business 
matter.'  Repetitions  in  music  affect  me  in  a  like  manner.  Let  us 
discriminate,  however,  between  useless  repetitions  and  a  charming 
phrase  that  occurs  three  or  four  times,  and  the  repetitions  of  a  delight- 
ful air.  Just  as  one  may  say  to  his  sweetheart,  'I  love  you,'  ten  times 
in  the  same  visit,  so  one  may  repeat  a  phrase  that  is  full  of  emotion. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  long  repetition  that  forms  the  half  of  a  musical 
discourse." 

No  one  has  written  so  shrewdly  or  more  sympathetically  concerning 
Tschaikowsky's  work  than  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  whose  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London,  1901)  and  the  Monthly  Musical  Record 
(London,  1902)  deserve  the  attention  of  all  students  of  music.  Mr. 
Newman  views  him  as  our  contemporary,  "much  more  the  man  of 
our  own  day  than  the  belated  followers  of  the  classical  tradition.  He 
made  one  desperate  attempt — in  his  first  symphony — to  look  at  music 
and  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  formalist;  but  ever  after  that  he 
wisely  allowed  his  imagination  to  carry  him  whither  it  would.  We 
must  not  forget,  in  estimating  his  total  achievement,  that  he  died  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  powers,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  have  a  vision 
of  what  the  future  may  do  in  music. 

There  need  not  be  apology  for  liberal  quotations  from  Mr.  Newman's 
articles. 

"Students  of  Tschaikowsky's  instrumental  work  will  readily  agree 
that  as  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  years,  became  clearer  as  to  its  real 
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iiature  and  potentialities,  he  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  pro- 
gram form,  and  a  desire  to  abandon  the  mood  and  the  manner  of 
the  symphony  pure  and  simple.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
although  he  grew  enormously  in  sheer  musical  power,  he  grew  still 
more  rapidly  in  the  poetic  and  dramatic  sense  of  things,  finding  actual 
life  so  important,  so  pressing,  so  clamant,  that  it  interpenetrated  almost 
all  his  thoughts  of  music.  ...  In  these  first  three  symphonies,  then,  we 
find  Tschaikowsky  fluctuating  with  the  utmost  insouciance  between 
the  absolute  and  the  program  form  and  between  the  absolute 
and  the  program  spirit.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  program  in  the 
fourth  symphony;  but  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  step  upon  quite 
unmistakable  ground.  After  the  first  symphony  had  come  the  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  after  the  second  'The  Tempest,'  after  the  third  the 
'Francesca  da  Rimini;'  after  the  fourth  the  '1812'  overture  and  the 
'Manfred,'  while  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  symphonies  came  the 
'Hamlet.'  Tschaikowsky  could  not  but  feel,  after  the  various  experi- 
ments he  had  made  in  both  forms,  that  there  was  something  more 
congenial  to  his  peculiar  imagination  in  the  symphonic  poem  or  the 
symphony  with  a  human  interest  than  in  the  symphony  pure  and 
simple.  Consequently  we  find  him  in  his  last  two  symphonies  osten- 
sibly working  in  the  classical  form,  but  really  in  the  romantic,  writing 
the  customary  four  movements  as  if  he  had  only  in  view  the  kind  of 
arbitrarily  connected  suite  which  generally  does  duty  for  a  symphony, 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  the  different  movements  an  emotional 
and  even  thematic  enchainment  the  one  with  the  other.  Yet,  char- 
acteristically enough,  he  has  not  reached  this  position  by  dint  of  rea- 
soning, and  so  does  not  hold  it  rationally.  We  might  expect  that  his 
last  symphony  would  exhibit  a  grip  of  his  own  theories — or,  let  us  say, 
his  intuitions — superior  to  that  shown  in  the  fifth.  But  it  is  in  the  fifth, 
in  reality,  that  the  subtlest  and  most  consistent  workings  of  his  new 
principle  of  structure  are  revealed." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  place  that  this 
Fifth  Symphony  should  occupy  in  the  list  of  Tschaikowsky's  works. 
Berezovsky  declares  it  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  six  symphonies, 
although  he  admits  it  is  a  striking  composition,  which  "seems  to  set 
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forth  some  dark  spiritual  experience."     Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Newman 
has  to  say  about  it: — 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  program,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  program.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme 
with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that 
irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in 
question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  fol- 
lowing andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the 
third  movement.  In  the  finale  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remark- 
able. It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  commence  this  move- 
ment; it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  afterwards.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes  of 
the  second  movement — the  andante — also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while 
the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction) 
is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly 
the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the 
major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment as  in  the  allegro.  So  that — to  sum  the  matter  up  concisely — 
the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first  and  one 
from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  contain  one 
theme  from  the  first — a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  symphony.*  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture  to 
assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tschaikowsky  should  have 
indulged  in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'sym- 
phony in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
work  embodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the 

*  For  the  persistent  use  of  fixed  thematic  material  throughout  the  movements  the  symphony  of  Cesar 
Franck  is  still  more  remarkable. — Ed. 
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matter  as  it  now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite 
plain. 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  move- 
ment— the  waltz — is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion 
of  impending  fate  in  it ;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were, 
the  emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony 
with  a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is 
in  the  major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weari- 
ness and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident. 
What  may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the 
second  movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  Subject 
of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of 
the  same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  '  fate '  motive — a  change 
from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra,  Op.  18. 

Sergei  VassiliEvich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;  now  living  in  Dresden.) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  14,  1901,  when  the  composer 
was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
April,  1902.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  when  Mr.  Raoul 
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Pugno  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  was  played  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  November  12,  1908, 
when  Miss  Tina  Lerner,  the  pianist,  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  the  concerto  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  December  3,  1908,  and  in 
Brooklyn,  December  4,  1908. 

The  concerto  was  published  in  1902.  It  is  dedicated  to  N.  Dahl. 
The  first  movement  begins  moderato,  C  minor,  2-2.  Introductory 
chords  for  the  pianoforte  lead  to  the  orchestral  exposition  of  the  chief 
and  passionate  theme.  The  second  chief  theme  (E-flat  major)  of  a 
lyrical  nature  is  given  to  the  pianoforte.  The  movement  is  elaborately 
worked  and  with  contrasting  sections,  among  them  a  Maestoso  alia 
marcia.  The  second  movement,  Adagio  sostenuto,  E  major,  4-4,  is  in 
the  extended  form  of  a  nocturne  with  an  agitated  middle  section. 
The  Fuiale  begins  Allegro  scherzando,  4-4,  with  transitional  passages. 
for  orchestra.  After  a  section  in  3-2  there  is  a  section  in  B-flat  major, 
4-4,  and  the  song  theme  given  first  to  the  orchestra  is  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte.  There  is  a  return  to  the  scherzando,  the  pace  quickens 
to  presto,  the  song  theme  returns.  A  cadenza  leads  to  the  apotheosis, 
maestoso,  C  major. 

Rachmaninoff  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  of  Music 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  remained  there  three  years,  studying 
chiefly  the  pianoforte.  In  1885  he  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Moscow, 
where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  with  Zvierev  and  afterward  with  Siloti, 
his  cousin.  He  studied  theory  and  composition  with  Taneieff  and 
Arensky.  As  a  pianist,  he  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude  in  1891, 
and  in  1892  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  composition,  a  reward  for 
his  one-act  opera  "Aleko,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  Moscow,  in  the  same  year.  Leaving  the  Conservatory,  he  made 
a  long  concert  tour  through  Russia.  He  went  to  London  for  the  first 
time  in  1899,  when  he  appeared  as  composer,  conductor,  and  pianist 
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at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19,  and  his  orchestral  fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  Op.  7,  was  performed.  In  1902  he  visited  Vienna,  and  in  1907 
he  visited  Paris.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  conductor  of  Russian  opera  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of 
Moscow,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  left  Russia  to  make 
Dresden  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  has  since  lived,  devoting  himself 
to  composition,  although  he  has  visited  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
to  conduct  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city 
and  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows : — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  all 
of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gipsy  Cap riccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin  (1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Elegiac  Trio 
(in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  19;  two  pieces 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  two  pieces  for  violoncello  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Two  Suites,  Op.  5  and  17; 
Six  pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  1 1 ;  Five  pieces  for  two  hands,  Op.  3 
(including  the  prelude  in  C-sharp  minor);  Seven  pieces,  Op.  10;  Six 
Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the  theme  of  Chopin's 
Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15, 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5)  Op.  17. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem ;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  BUtz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;   der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson :  * — 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  that 
composer  was  not  fashionable  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 
O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 
Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 
Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight! 


Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 
I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 
The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 
The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 
When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 


Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem :  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser;   or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
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foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara, ' '  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "  Don  Juan."  "  Don  Juan " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "  Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character,  and  aims. 
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Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;   but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  K  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapun tally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears,— the  "  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" —  is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.""  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.     Don  Juan  finds  another  victim," and  here  comes  the  episode 
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of  longest  duration.     Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.     She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some"find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust " 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash ;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 

* 
*   * 

Some  say  that  Don  Juan  Tenorio  was  the  Lord  d'Albarran  de  Grenade 
or  the  Count  of  Marana,  or  Juan  Salazar  mentioned  by  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  or  Juan  of  Salamanca.  Some  have  traced  to  their  own  satis- 
faction his  family  tree  :  thus  Castil-Blaze  gives  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Tenorio  family,  "once  prominent  in  Seville,  but  long  extinct."  Others 
find  the  hero  and  the  Stone  Man  in  old  legends  of  Asia,  Greece,  Egypt. 

Such  researches  are  harmless  diversions. 

We  know  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Spain  an 
"auto"  or  religious  drama  entitled  "Ateista  Fulminado"  was  acted  in 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  chief  character  was  a  dissipated, 
vicious,  atheistical  fellow,  who  received  exemplary  punishment  at  the 
foot  of  an  altar.  A  Portuguese  Jesuit  wrote  a  book  on  this  tradition, 
and  gave  to  the  hero  adventures  analogous  to  those  in  the  life  of  Don 
Juan.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  a  certain  Don  Juan  ran  off  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Commander  Ulloa,  whom  he  slew.  Don  Juan  in 
pursuit  of  another  victim  went  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Francis  at 
Seville,  where  they  had  raised  a  marble  tomb  to  the  commander,  and 
there  the  rake  was  surprised  and  slain.  The  monks  hid  the  corpse,  and 
spread  the  report  that  the  impious  knight  had  insulted  and  profaned 
the  tomb  of  his  victim,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  had  removed  the 
body  to  the  infernal  regions. 

On  these  traditions  Tirso  de  Molina  may  have  founded  his  celebrated 
play,  which  in  turn  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  plays,  operas,  pan- 
tomimes, ballets,  poems,  pictures,  tales. 

Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  Don  Juan  in  music,  They  that  wish 
to  read  about  the  origin  of  the  legend  and  "El  Burlado"  may  consult 
Magnabal's  "Don  Juan  et  la  Critique  Espagnole"  (Paris,  1893);  the 
pages  in  Jahn's  "Mozart"  (1st  ed.,  4th  vol.);  "Moliere  Musicien,"  by 
Castil-Blaze,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1852);  Barthel's  preface  to  Lenau's  "Don 
Juan"  (Reclam  edition);  Rudolf  von  Freisauffs  "Mozart's  Don  Juan" 
(Salzburg,  1887). 
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August  Rauber  has  written  a  book,  "Die  Don  Juan  Sage  im  Lichte 
biologischer  Forschung,"  with  diagrams  (Leipsic,  1899). 


*  * 


In  Tirso  de  Molina's  comedy  these  women  figure:  the  Duchess 
Isabella ;  Thisbe,  a  fisher-maiden ;  Donna  Anna  de  Ulloa ;  Aminta,  a 
village  maiden  who  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  peasant.  Don  Juan 
invites  the  Statue  of  Donna  Anna  to  supper.  The  Statue  accepts, 
calls,  and  drags  him  down  to  hell. 

This  comedy  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Onofrio  Gilberti.  It  was 
then  entitled  "II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  and  performed  at  Naples  in  1652. 
There  were  other  Italian  versions  in  that  year.  A  play  founded  at  least 
on  Gilberti's  version  was  played  in  Italian  at  Paris  in  1657.  Dorimon's 
French  version  of  the  old  comedy,  "Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  was  played  at 
Lyons  in  1658,  and  de  Villiers's  tragi-comedie  at  Paris  in  1659. 

The  opera  librettists  first  began  with  these  old  comedies.  And  here  is 
a  list  that  is  no  doubt  imperfect : — 

"Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  vaudeville  by  Le  Tellier  at  the  Foire  Saint- 
Germain,  1 713.  The  final  ballet  in  the  infernal  regions  made  such  a 
scandal  that  the  piece  was  suppressed,  but  it  was  afterwards  revived. 

"Don  Giovanni,"  ballet  by  Gluck  (Vienna,  1761).  The  characters 
are  Don  Giovanni,  his  servant,  Donna  Anna  and  her  father,  and  the 
guests  at  the  feast. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Righini  (Vienna,  1777).  In  this  opera 
the  fisher-maiden  was  introduced. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Calegari  (Venice,  1777). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Tritto  (Naples,  1783). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Albertini  (Venice,  1784). 

"Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Cazzaniga  (Venice,  1787).  Goethe 
saw  it  at  Rome,  and  described  the  sensation  it  made.  "It  was  not 
possible  to  live  without  going  to  see  Don  Giovanni  roast  in  flames  and 
to  follow  the  soul  of  the  Commander  in  its  flight  toward  heaven." 

"II  Convito  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Venice,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Mozart  (Prague,  October  29,  1787). 
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"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Fabrizi  (Fano,  1788). 

"Nuovo  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Bologna,  1791). 

"II  Dissoluto  Punito,"  by  Raimondi  (Rome,  about  181 8). 

"Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Don  Ramon  Carnicer  (Barcelona,  1822). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Pacini  (Viareggio,  1832). 

"Don  Juan  de  Fantaisie,"  one-act  operetta  by  Fr.  Et.  Barbier  (Paris, 
1866). 

"The  Stone-guest"  ("Kamjennyi  Gost"),  left  unfinished  by  Dar- 
gomijsky,  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  produced  with  a 
prelude  by  Cesar  Cui  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872.  The  libretto  is  a  poem 
by  Poushkin.  The  opera  is  chiefly  heightened  declamation  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  There"  is  no  chorus.  There  are  only  two  songs. 
The  composer,  a  sick  man  during  the  time  of  composition,  strove  only 
after  dramatic  effect,  for  he  thought  that  in  opera  the  music  should 
only  accent  the  situation  and  the  dialogue.  The  commander  is  charac- 
terized by  a  phrase  of  five  tones  that  mount  and  descend  diatonically 
and  in  whole  tones.     The  opera  does  not  last  two  hours. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Manent  (Barcelona,  1875). 

"II  Nuovo  Don  Giovanni,"  by  Palmieri  (Trieste,  1884). 

"La  Statue  du  Commandeur,"  pantomime,  music  by  Adolphe  David 
(Paris,  1892).  In  this  amusing  piece  the  Statue  loses  his  dignity  at  the 
feast,  and  becomes  the  wildest  of  the  guests.  He  applauds  the  dancers 
so  heartily  that  he  breaks  a  finger.  He  doffs  his  helmet  and  joins  in 
a  cancan,  and  forgets  to  take  his  place  on  the  pedestal  in  a  square 
in  Seville.  Consternation  of  the  passers-by.  Suddenly  the  -Statue  is 
seen  directing  unsteady  steps.  Don  Juan  and  other  revellers  assist 
him  to  recover  his  position  and  his  dignity. 

Here  may  be  added: — 

"Don  Juan  et  Haydee,"  cantata  by  Prince  Polognac  (St.  Quentin, 
1877).     Founded  on  the  episode  in  Byron's  poem. 

"Ein  kleiner  Don  Juan,"  operetta  by  Ziehrer  (Budapest,  1879). 

"Don  Juan  Fin  de  Siecle,"  ballet  by  Jacobi  (London,  1892). 


*  * 


A  list  of  works  by  Richard  Strauss  which  have  been  performed  at 
these  concerts  in  Boston: — 

"Aus  Italien,"  symphonic  fantasia,  Op.  16:  December  22,  1888; 
January  12,  1901;  March  3,  1906. 


CLARA  TIPPETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 


312  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square. 
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"Don  Juan,"  tone-poem,  Op.  20:  October  31,  1891;  November  5, 
1898;  November  1,  1902;  February  11,  1905;  April  29,  1905  (by 
request);   October  27,  1906. 

Symphony  in  F  minor,  Op.  12:  November  4,  1893;  January  6,  1900. 

Prelude  to  Act  I.  of  "Guntram,"  Op.  25^:  November  9,  1895;  Novem- 
ber 12,  1904. 

Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  "Guntram,"  Op.  25:  November  9,  1895;  March 

25.  1905- 

"Till  EulenspiegeFs  lustige  Streiche,"  Op.  28:  February  22,  1896; 
November  25,  1899;  January  6,  1906;  January  25,  1908. 

"Tod  und  Verklarung,"  tone-poem,  Op.  24:  February  6,  1897; 
March  18,  1899;  February  7,  1903;  October  21,  1905;  April  21,  1906; 
January  2,  1909. 

"Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  tone-poem,  Op.  30:  October  30,  1897; 
March  17,  1900;  February  6,  1909. 

"Ein  Heldenleben,''  *  tone-poem,  Op.  40:  December  7,  1901 ;  Novem- 
ber 28,  1908. 

"Love  Scene,"  fron  the  opera  "Feuersnot,"  Op.  50:  March  8,  1902; 
October  10,  1908. 

Burleske  in  D  minor  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Heinrich  Gebhard, 
pianist):  April  18,  1903. 

"Don  Quixote,"  fantastic  variations,  Op.  35  (Rudolf  Krasselt, 
violoncello;   Max  Zach,  viola):   February  13,  1904. 

Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53:  February  16,  1907:  March  30,  1907. 

Song,  "Serenade"  (Lillian  Nordica) :   March  15,  1902. 

Song,  "Muttertandelei  (Muriel  Foster):  April  2,  1904 

Song,  "Allerseelen"  (Marie  Rappold) :   November  14,  1908. 

Song,  "Heimliche  Aufforderung "  (Berta  Morena) :  March  6,  1909. 

*  "Ein  Heldenleben"  was  performed  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  February  28,  iqoo 

~~~~~  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.        == 


liss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  IJNPiOLN  wm  receive  pupils  at  ner  studi°  *»  Ne* 

OllM   JMilHUniHU    JjlUUULul,  York  SaturdaySand  Mondays  of  each  week. 

SO  1*0   SOPRANO.  Engagements  may   be   made   for   Private 

Representing  Musicales. 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


254  West  85th  Street 


muDDUflu  d   otitdtuv  Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher* 

ULAKfiNCfi  B.  SHIRLEY,  Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  ItaBiaa  Opera,  Covrat  Qmr4»m), 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in' Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviewsof  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

AMnss  ill  eonmileitlBis  tt  ALVAH  GLOVES  SALMON,  Ciriif  li  Hill.  Niw  Tirk  City 

Pirnnut  stadia  iddnss,  Carnif li  Hill,  N.Y.         BisUi.  Hist.,  Hntlutia  Clraiirs  Tiisdtys 


WILLIAM      ALDEN       P  AU  L  L 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

i  Hoops:  \  tl  DaUy  6XCept  Saturday-  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

BY    APPOINTMENT 


w.m 


PRIVATE    LESSONS 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1009-1910 


LOUIS    NORMAN     CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especialy  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


iiELI!/N  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
1  eacher  of  Singing. 
514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and    exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LETTY  LAUNDER, 

TEACHER   OF  THE   VIOLIN. 

12  Lincoln  Hall.  Trinity  Court. 
175   Dartmouth   Street. 

Miss  Launder  makes  a  specialty  of  fine  violins  for 
sale  and  all  sizes  to  let. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chamber*.   346  Huntlngtaa  Av«. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37  Steinart  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,  1 350  Columbus. 

School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE   BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

•programme  of  % 
SECOND   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Pmno. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32d  Street 
New  York  City 


REPRESENTED  BY 


THE  ELECTRELLE  CO 


■  ■  ■ 


1205  Walnut  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

ninth  Season,   1909-1910  • 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                 Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.              Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

-<5Mrtrfe6 
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Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

CITY  HALL  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .      PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Philadephia 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Weber     .....     Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 

Brahms   .....         Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

Mozart    .         .         .      Recitative  "Jetzt,  Vitellia,"  and  Rondo  "Nie  Soil 

mit  Rosen,"  from  the  Opera  "Titus" 

Handel Concerto  for  Oboe  and  String  Orchestra 

I.    Grave.  (First  time  at  these  concerts) 

II.     Allegro. 
III.     Sarabande. 
iy.     Allegro. 

Gounod  ....       Stanzas  of  Sappho  from  the  Opera  "Sappho  " 
Wagner Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Rienzi  " 

SOLOISTS 

Mme.  ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Mr.  GEORGES  LONGY 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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DCCnp    in  tke    strictest 
■I— )'    **>  *  A      sense  of  tke  word 


Is  IJte  One  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  m  many  features  far  in  advance  of  present 
day  methods  of  piano  productions.      It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  tkan  ever,  the  name  Knabe  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  construction, 
exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated    or  equalled. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Bremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the 
original  building,  which  was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm; 
Overture  and  Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen 
music-pieces  were  stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly 
well,  and  was  sung  con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and 
took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler  and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could 
not  get  hold  of  the  others.  Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli 
Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these  verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on 
Spontini,  much  to  Weber's  distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  ' '  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Die  Frieschutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSCA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 
MADAMA  BUTTERFLY       .        .        by  G.  Puccini 

ANTON by  G.  Galeotti 

FALSTAFF by  G.  Verdi 

OTELLO by  G.  Verdi 

MEFISTOFELE      .        .        .        .        by  A.  Boito 

AND   ALL   ITALIAN   OPERAS 


BOOSEY  £  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 

Enrico  Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated  music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,  .  Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March   27,    1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvelous. 

Congratulating   you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "/  shall  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  hit  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

GIMBLE  BROS. 





October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory ;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that 
applause  at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
i87i,pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 

TXTE  can  surprise  you  with  our  won- 
derful success  in  cleaning  delicate 
gowns  and  other  clothing. 

We  are  experts.     The  most  elaborately 

trimmed  gown  is  not  too  difficult  for  us. 

So,  if  your  favorite  wrap,  your  daintiest 

gown  has  become  soiled  or  stained,  send 

it  to  us  and  we  will  make  it  almost  as 

good  as  new. 

Telephone  or  send  postal  and  we  will  call 

A,  F.  BORNOT  BRO.  CO.        \  e  J.  yth  *nd  Fairmou"t  „    . 

_  1535  Chestnut  17 14  N.  Board 

t  French  Scourers  and  Dyers^of  Quality  12th  and  Walnut  Broad  and  Tasker 


Buy  a  Pianola 
Not  Just  a  Piano-Player 


In  every  single 
feature  that  distin- 
guishes machine- 
music  from  perfect 
artistic  rendition 
the  Pianola  is 
better  than  piano- 
players  in  general. 


GREAT  SINGERS 

CELEBRATED  MUSICIANS 

QUALIFIED  MUSICAL  CRITICS 

ROYAL  MUSIC  LOVERS  OF  EUROPE 

Uniformly  praise  the  Pianola,  and  nearly  all  own  and  use  it 
THE  PIANOLA 

To  Play  the  Piano  you  already  have,  $250  upwards 

THE  PIANOLA  PIANO 

(Pianola  inside  of  Weber,  Wheelock,  and  Stuyvesant  Pianos) 
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opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said :  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (1787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait 
of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture^  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.     Moscheles  made,  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
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which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet, 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me 
incomparably  more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  aplittle  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this-manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."     Compare Vith  this  the  remarks 
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of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  '  'Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischutz' ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm  ? 
O  Weber!!" 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  H-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  program-book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero'—  under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
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gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 

given  as  'Le  Freischutz.'* 

"The  word  Freischutz     (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz, 

or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 

bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 

the  marksman's  aim  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,f  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer,  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron, 
who  left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather  an 
English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  1'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see_De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  dju  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castel-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grover|s 
Dictionary,  to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 

t  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "  History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brtill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 

*  Reiraann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's,  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877.  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner- Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes,  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
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symphomy  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
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serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.     Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
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opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 

a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the 'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  L,ife  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  L,eipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London.  1905. 
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conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Recitative,  "Jetzt,  Vitellia!"  and  Aria,  "Nie  soll  mit  Rosen," 
from  "Titus" Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  or  "Titus,"  opera  seria  in  two  acts,  original 
Italian  text  based  on  the  like-named  libretto  of  Metastasio  by  Caterino 
Mazzola,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  September  6,  1791,  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  This  recitative 
and  air  are  sung  by  Vitellia  in  the  second  act : — 

Jetzt,  Vitellia!  schlagt  die  Stunde,  der  grossen  Pruning  ernste  Stunde.  Hast  du 
wohl  Muth  zu  sehen  wie  er  sein  Leben  endet,  der  dir  Treue  gelobt  ?  Sextus  er  liebt 
dich,  mehr  als  sein  eigenes  Leben,  auf  dein  Verlangenward  er  Yerbrecher ;  stets  sahst 
du  ihn  vollbringen  was  grausam  du  begehrt ;  er  wird  im  Tode  seine  Treue  dir  wahren ; 
und  dennoch  willst  du,  wohl  bewusst  deiner  Unthat,  mit  heitrer  Miene  dem  Kaiser 
dich  vermahlen?  Acb,  wo  ich  weilte  wiird'  ich  Sextus  erblicken.  Lie  Lufte,  die 
Felsen,  ja  sie  wiirden  dem  Gatten  mein  Geheimniss  entdecken.  £u  seinen  Piissen 
will  ich  bekennen  meine  Schuld ;  will  mindern  meines  Sextus  Verbrechen,  kann  ich 
retten  ihn  nicht,  durch  mein  Verderben.  So  schwinde  stolzes  Hoflen,  so  schwinde 
auf  ewig. 

Nie  soil  mit  Rosen,  mit  duff  gen  Myrten, 

Hymen  mir  schmucken  die  Lebensbahn. 
Schon  seh'  ich  grauenvoll  Kerker  sich  offnen, 

Schon  Todesqualen  furchtbar  mir  nahn.  • 
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Weh'  tnir  Armen!  welch' Entsetzerii 

Ach,  was  wird  mein  Schicksal  sein  ? 
Wer  erkennt  was  ich  erdulde, 

Ja  gewiss  erbarmt  sich  mein. 

Now,  Vitellia,  the  hour  strikes,  the  serious  hour  of  the  great  trial.  Hast  thoU 
the  courage  to  see  how  he  ends  his  life  who  swore  fidelity  to  thee?  Sextus  loves 
thee  more  than  his  own  life;  he  became  a  criminal  at  thy  behest.  Thou  hast  ever 
seen  him  accomplish  what  thou  cruelly  askedst  for ;  he  will  keep  faith  with  thee  in 
death.  And  yet  wouldst  thou,  well  knowing  his  misdeed,  marry  the  emperor  with 
a  smile  on  thy  face?  Ah,  wherever  I  might  be  I  should  see  Sextus.  The  breezes, 
the  rocks,  would  discover  my  secret  to  my  husband.  I  will  acknowledge  my  guilt 
at  his  feet;  I  will  lessen  my  Sextus' s  crime,  even  if  I  cannot  save  him,  by  my  own 
undoing.     So  vanish,  proud  hope,  vanish  forever. 

Never  shall  Hymen  adorn  my  life's  path  with  roses,  with  fragrant  myrtle.  Already 
I  see  dungeons  open  horribly,  already  see  torments  of  death  draw  near.  Woe  to  me, 
wretched  one!  What  terror!  Ah,  what  will  be  my  lot?  He  who  sees  what  I 
suffer  will  surely  take  pity  on  me.- — Englished  by  Mr.  W .  F.  Apthorp. 

The  recitative  begins  in  D  minor,  and  ends  in  B-flat  major.  It  is 
accompanied  by  strings.  The  air  begins  with  a  short  larghetto  in  F 
major,  3-8,  which  is  followed  by  an  allegro  in  F  major,  4-4,  in  rondo 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  basset-horn  * 
solo,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

*  * 

The  librettist,  Caterino  Mazzola,  was  a  Venetian  and  a  friend  of  da 
Ponte.  He  was  appointed  Court  Poet  at  Dresden  in  1782,  and  one  of 
his  duties  was  to  provide  librettos  for  operas  and  cantatas.  Metas- 
tasio's  libretto  in  three  acts  was  written  in  1734,  and  Caldara  was  the 

*  The  basset-horn,  qr  corno  di  bassetto,  is  an  alto  clarinet  in  F,  a  fifth  below  the  clarinet  in  C.  Its 
downward  compass  is  prolonged  to  the  extent  of  a  major-third.  The  tone  is  rich  and  sombre.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  practically  obsolete.,  though  the  alto  clarinet  in  E-flat  used  in  military  bands  resembles  it. 
Mozart  employed  th«  corno  di  bassetto  in  this  opera,  "The  Magic  Flute,"  "Figaro,"  "Die  Entfuhrung") 
and  in  his  Requiem;  Beethoven  introduced  it  in  his  ballet  of  "Prometheus";  Vogel  used  it;  and 
Mendelssohn  wrote  for  it,  though  not  in  his  orchestral  works.  There  is  a  dispute  about  the  origin  of  the 
name.  The  story  that  has  prevailed  is  that  the  basset-horn  was  invented  in  Passau  in  1777,  and  improved  by 
Lotz,  of  Presburg,  in  1782.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  says  that  "basset-horn"  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  cor  de  baselte,  Italian  corno  di  baselto;  and  "bassetto,"  which  in  English  meant  a  small  bass  viol,  is 
an  Italian  diminutive  of  "basso."  Lavoix,  in  his  "Histoire  de  1'Instrumentation,"  says  that  the  inventor's 
name  at  Passau  was  Horn,  that  the  instrument  was  named  after  him,  and  by  a  queer  translation  the  "bas- 
set Horn"  became  in  French  the  "cor  de  basset"  and  in  Italian  "corno  di  bassetto."  Iwan  Muller  took  the 
instrument  and  turned  it  into  an  alto  clarinet,  and  Simiot  and  Sax  made  further  improvements.  The  instru- 
ment at  concerts  is  usually  replaced  by  a  clarinet.  The  basset  horn  was  used  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse  in 
his  opera  "  The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  produced  in  Jordan  Hall,  January  13,  1906. 
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first  to  set  it  to  music,  for  the  birthday  festival  of  Charles  VI.,  at  Vi- 
enna, 1734. 

This  opera  was  ordered  by  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  for  the  coronation 
of  Leopold  II.  Mozart  was  a  sick  man  when  he  received  the  commis- 
sion in  August,  but  he  buckled  himself  to  the  task.  The  opera  was 
written  and  rehearsed  within  eighteen  days.  The  secco  recitatives  were 
not  by  Mozart,  but  by  his  friend  Siissmaier,  who  went  with  him  to  the 
first  -performance. 

The  earth  was  becoming  impatient  for  Mozart.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  medicine  during  his  visit;  he  was  very  pale;  and,  although  he 
now  and  then  jested  with  friends,  he  was  in  doleful  dumps,  and  when 
he  took  his  leave  he  shed  tears.  The  failure  of  the  opera  deepened  his 
melancholy.  Niemschek  thought  that  the  audience,  in  holiday  humor, 
was  unable  to  appreciate  the  music.  The  opera  is  a  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  opera  seria  in  construction  and  character.  For  instance, 
the  parts  of  Sextus  and  Annius,  the  lovers,  were  written  for  women 
and  played  and  sung  by  them.  An  incredible  opera  to  come  after 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  twenty-four  days  before  the  first  performance 
of  "The  Magic  Flute"!  The  Prague  correspondent  of  the  Musi- 
kalisches  Wochenblatt  (Berlin)  wrote:  "The  music  did  not  please, 
although  it  is  by  Mozart.  This  otherwise  great  composer  appears  to 
have  forgotten  the  motto  of  Octavius,  '  Make  haste  slowly ! '  Further- 
more, only  the  arias  and  choruses  were  by  him.  The  recitatives  were 
composed  by  another.  .  .  .  Mozart  is  dead.  He  went  home  sick  from 
Prague,  and  never  recovered.  They  thought  he  was  dropsical,  and  he 
died  at  Vienna  toward  the  end  of  last  week."     This  letter  is  dated 
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December  12,  1791.  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  his  death,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  poisoned.  One  of  his  last  works  is  a  Requiem,  they 
say,  which  was  performed  at  his  funeral.  Now  he  is  dead,  the  Viennese 
will  indeed  discover  what  they  have  lost  in  him.  Alive,  he  had  con- 
stantly to  do  wth  a  cabal,  which  he,  it  is  true,  used  to  irritate  by  his 
manners  sans  souci.  Neither  his  '  Figaro '  nor  his  '  Don  Juan '  had  any 
luck  in  Vienna;  the  more  conspicuous  their  success  at  Prague.  Peace 
to  his  ashes." 

Metastasio  wrote  the  original  libretto  of  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  at 
Vienna  in  1734,  the  year  in  which  his  dearly  beloved  Marianni  Bul- 
garini,  called  Romanina,  the  greatest  female  singer  and  actress  of  her 
time,  died  and  bequeathed  to  him,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  all 
she  had,  to  the  amount  of  25,000  crowns.  Smug  Dr.  Burney  remarks 
in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Abate  Metastasio": 
"It  seems  as  if  the  character  and  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
had  directed  the  muse  of  Metastasio  to, choose  a  virtuous  prince  for 
the  principal  hero  of  most  of  the  musical  dramas  that  were  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Theatre.  The  emperor  was  a  religious  prince  and  a 
rigid  observer  of  decorum  himself,  which  constantly  kept  licentiousness 
at  a  distance  from  his  court.  And  the  poet,  naturally  a  friend  to  virtue 
and  morality,  seems  to  have  gratified  his  own  feelings  by  conforming 
to  the  serious  sentiments  of  his  Imperial  Patron." 

The  story  is  practically  the  same,  with  change  of  characters,  as  that 
of  Corneille's  "Cinna;  ou,  la  Clemence  d'Auguste"  (1639).  Metastasio 
took  for  his  hero  Titus,  "the  lovely  dearling  and  delightfull  joy  of 
Mankinde."  Titus  has  unthroned  Vitellius,  whose  daughter  Vitellia  is 
sore  vexed  because  Titus  does  not  woo  her.  She  conspires  with  her 
lover  Sextus,  friend  to  the  emperor,  the  latter's  downfall.  Titus  exiles 
his  sweetheart,  Berenice,  and  prays  Sextus  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his 
sister,  Servilia,  who  is  already  promised  to  Annius.  Servilia  tells  the 
truth  to  Titus,  who  abandons  his  purpose,  and  now  thinks  favorably 
of  Vitellia.  She  meanwhile  goes  on  with  her  plot.  There  is  a  report 
that  Titus  has  been  assassinated.  Sextus,  about  to  escape,  is  impris- 
oned, but  out  of  love  for  Vitellia  is  silent.     Vitellia,  to  save  him,  de- 
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clares  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  Sextus  is  about  to  be  put  to  death,  that 
she  alone  is  guilty  of  instigating  the  plot.     Titus  pardons  all. 

Zelter  wrote  to  Goethe:  "Such  a  Titus,  who  is  in  love  with  every 
woman  who  wishes  to  kill  him,  is  yet  to  be  born." 

This  text  was  set  to  music  by  many  besides  Caldara  and  Mozart, — 
Leo,  Hasse,  Wagenseil,  Pampani,  Perez,  Gluck,  Adolfati,  Jomelli, 
Cocchi,  Naumann,  Bernasconi,  Anfossi,  Sarti,  Holzbauer,  Guglielmi, 
Apell,  Ottani,  Niccolini,  Galuppi,  Grua,  Mazzoni. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  "  Osservazione  sopra  i  Drammi  dell' 
Abate  Metastasio,"  published  at  Nice  in  1785: — 

"In  the  'Clemenza  di  Tito,'  as  in  some  of  his  other  works,  Metastasio 
has  dared  to  beat  down  the  idol  to  which  modern  music  has  offered  so 
much  incense,  namely,  the  Duet.  We  applaud  his  boldness.  The  fierce 
and  furious  Vitellia  was  not  permitted  to  warble  along  with  the  foolish 
Sextus  or  the  gentle  Titus.  But  if  this  opera  is  again  brought  on  the 
stage  in  our  time,  who  knows  what  nonsense  may  be  introduced  into  it 
by  the  tribe  of  stage-poets,  here  to  supply  a  duet,  there  to  introduce  a 
rondeau,  now  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  and  now  to 
satif sy  the  demands  of  ignorance ! ' '  For  strictures  on  the  revision  of 
this  libretto  by  Mazzola,  whom  da  Ponte  declared  to  be  "an  elegant 
poet  and  the  first  who  has  known  how  to  write  an  opera-buff  a,"  and 
for  objections  to  the  undramatic  character  of  Mozart's  opera,  see 
George  Hogarth's  "Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,"  vol.  i.  pp.  338- 
340  (London,  1838). 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  was  the  first  of  Mozart's  operas  to  be  per- 
formed in  England.  It  was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
March  27,  1806,  for  Elizabeth  Billington's  benefit.  Honest  Mr.  Parke, 
oboist  and  gossip,  wrote:  "In  this  charming  opera  Billington,  who  was 
ably  supported  by  Braham,  made  a  display  of  talent  rarely  witnessed; 
and  the  music  stamps  the  composer  of  it  as  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  the  age.  Mrs.  Billington,  with  whom  I  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  for  several  years,  sent  me  a  ticket.  ...  I  was  highly  gratified, 
with  the  refined.science,  elegant  taste,  and  natural  simplicity  displayed 
in  this  fine  production." 
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Concerto  for  Oboe  with  Accompaniment  op  Two  Violins,  Viola, 
Violoncello,  or  Double-Bass  .  George  Frideric   Handel 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  by  Handel  at  Hamburg  in  1703.  The 
score  used  at  this  concert  follows  closely  the  manuscript. 

Handel  went  in  1703  to  Hamburg  and  entered  the  orchestra  of  the 
German  Opera  House  as"violino  diripieno,"  one  of  the  "filling  in" 
or  auxiliary  violins.  Reinhard  Keiser  was  then  director.  He  was 
obliged  to  hide  for  a  time  from  his  creditors,  and  during  his  absence 
Handel  took  his  place  at  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra,  and  revealed 
his  own  abilities.  It  was  in  Hamburg  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Telemann  and  Mattheson.  The  latter  says  that,  when  Handel 
came  to  Hamburg,  he  composed  "long  airs  and  interminable  cantatas," 
scholastic  rather  than  melodious;  and  that  he,  Mattheson,  taught  him 
much.  Mattheson  was  a  versatile  and  accomplished  musician,  but  Keiser, 
a  true  melodist,  probably  had  a  greater  influence  over  Handel,  whose 
chief  works  in  Hamburg  were  the  operas  "Almira"  (1705),  "Nero" 
(1705),  "Florindo"  (1706),  "Daphne"  (1708).  He  also  wrote  cantatas 
"and  a  great  quantity  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music."  Handel 
journeyed  to  Italy  in  1706,  and  Mainwaring  says  that  two  chests  full 
of  compositions  were  left  in  Hamburg. 

This  concerto  begins  with  a  movement  in  G  minor,  Grave,  4-4. 
There  are  a  few  measures  of  introduction  forte  in  which  the  first  and 
second  violins  give  out  individual  figures  strongly  rhythmed.  The 
oboe  has  an  expressive  measure  a  piacere,  after  which  it  has  a  solo  with 
contrasting  figures  for  the  violins.  There  is  an  interlude  of  two  measures 
for  the  orchestra.  Again  the  solo  introductory  measure,  a  piacere,  and 
again  a  solo  for  oboe  with  a  short  orchestral  postlude. 
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Allegro,  G  minor,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of  orchestral  prelude 
the  oboe  has  florid  passages,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  orchestral 
interludes. 

Sarabande.  Largo,  F  major,  3-4.  The  oboe  has  its  melody  through- 
out. The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588  at  Seville.  Accord- 
ing to  some  the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman 
who  was  the  first  to  dance  the  Sarabande  in  France.  Others  say  the 
name  came  from  the  Spanish  word  sarao,  a  ball;  others  that  it  came 
from  the  Saracens.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into 
Portugal  in  1586,  that  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous.  Indeed  there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  name.  The  dance  itself  has  been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century, 
and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of  that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax; 
but  Father  Mariana,  who  looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized 
it  as  "pestiferous,"  insisted  that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from 
"a  devil  in  the  form  of  a  woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zara- 
banda" also  means  "noise."  The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  Spain  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  At  first  it  was 
usually  danced  by  women  to  the  guitar.  "Sometimes  flutes  and 
harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and  accompanied  the  song  and 
dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed  the  Saraband  accompanying 
themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The  dance  was  in  favor  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes,  and  princesses  delighted 
in  it.  An  Italian  named  Francisco  composed  the  air  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sarabandes,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  wrote 
of  it:  "It  either  charmed  or  annoyed  every  one,  for  all  the  guitarists 
of  the  Court  began  to  learn  it,  and  God  only  knows  the  universal 
twanging  that  followed."  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  was  famous  for  her 
performance  of  the  dance,  and  the  malicious  Tallemant  des  Reaux 
said  in  explanation:    "For  she  never  had  much  beauty;    but  she  was 
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always  exceedingly  graceful."  Vauquelin  des  Yveteaux,  a  fine  old 
gentleman  of  eighty  years,  wished  to  die  to  the  tune  of  a  sarabande, 
"so  that  his  soul  might  pass  away  sweetly."  There  is  a  story  in 
Hawkins's  "History  of  Music"  that  shows  the  popularity  of  the 
dance  in  England:  '"I  remember,'  said  an  old  beau  of  the  last  age, 
speaking  of  his  mother  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  of 
her  time,  'that  when  Hamet  ben  Hadji,  the  Morocco  Ambassador, 
was  in  England,  my  mother  danced  a  sarabande  before  him  with  a 
pair  of  castanets  in  each  hand,  and  that  his  Excellency  was  so  delighted 
with  her  performance  that  as  soon  as  she  had  done,  he  ran  to  her, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her,  protesting  that  she  had  half- 
persuaded  him  that  he  was  in  his  own  country.'"  The  popularity 
died  out  after  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  sarabande  was  still 
danced  in  certain  old  French  operas,  and  in  1881  Miss  Laura  Fonta 
revived  it  at  a  private  ball  in  Paris  with  great  success  for  the  moment. 
The  word  itself  has  passed  into  popular  allusion  and  slang.  The 
Spaniards  liken  things  of  little  importance  to  the  couplets  of  the  sara- 
bande: "No  importar  las  copias  de  la  Zarabanda";  and  with  Reg- 
nard  "to  dance  the  sarabande  of  five  steps"  is  like  "to  play  the  oboe," 
a  euphemism  for  "to  be  hanged."  The  dance  was  generally  in  3-4, 
but  it  is  often  found  in  3-2  in  instrumental  music.  It  was  generally 
a  slow  and  stately  dance,  although  Thomas  Mace  wrote  in  1676: 
"The  Serabands  of  the  shortest  triple  time,  and  more  toyish  and 
light  than  the  Corantoes."  Mattheson  found  it  awakened  awe  in 
the  soul.  He  admitted  that  in  the  dance  itself  there  was  a  certain 
cheerfulness,  yet  there  were  no  running  notes,  because  "die  grandezza" 
could  not  brook  them,  but  stiffly  preferred  seriousness  to  be  main- 
tained. The  tune  usually  began  on  the  third  beat  and  ended  on  the 
first.  .  r 

The  fourth  and  last  movement  is  an  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-4.  The 
violins  begin  with  a  lively  and  strongly  rhythmed,  which  recurs 
several  times  afterwards,  either  against  a  sustained  oboe  note  or  by 
way  of  interlude.  The  oboe  plays  as  a  rule  either  held  notes  or  florid 
passages.     At  the  last  it  is  in  unison  with  the  violins. 
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"Stances  de  Sapho,"  from  "Sapho" Charles  Gounod 

(Born  at  Paris,  June  17,  1818;  died  there,  October  18,  1893.) 

"Sapho,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Kmile  Augier,  music  by 
Gounod,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  April  16, 
1 85 1.  Pauline  Viardot  created  the  part  of  the  heroine,  and  Miss 
Poinsot,  Gueymard,  Marie,  Bremond,  respectively,  the  parts  of  Glycere, 
Phaon,  Alcee,  Pytheas. 

The  drama  is  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  at  Mytilene,  where  Pittacus  is 
tyrant.  There  is  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  among  the  conspirators 
is  Phaon,  loved  passionately  by  Sappho,  the  famous  poetess,  and 
Glycera,  a  courtesan.  Pytheas  loves  the  latter,  and  would  fain  rid 
himself  of  his  rival.  He  and  Glycera  contrive  a  plot  by  which  Phaon 
is  obliged  to  leave  the  island.  The  political  conspiracy  is  discovered, 
and  the  betrayed  curse  Sappho,  whom  they  accuse  of  denouncing  them. 
Heart-broken  by  the  reproaches  of  Phaon,  she  takes  her  lyre,  sings  her 
last  song,  "O  ma  Lyre  Immortelle,"  and  throws  herself  into  the  sea. 

Ah !  oui,  je  me  rappelle.  Tout  ce  qui  m'attachait  a  la  vie  est  brise.  U  ne  me  reste 
plus  que  la  nuit  eternelle,  pour  reposer  mon  coeur,  de  douleur  epuise. 

O  ma  lyre  immortelle, 

Qui  dans  les  tristes  jours, 

A  tous  mes  maux  fidele, 

Les  consolais  toujours. 

En  vain  ton  doux  murmure 

Veut  m'aider  a  souffrir. 

Non  tu  ne  peux  guerir 

Ma  derniere  blessure: 

Ma  blessure  est  au  coeur. 

Seul  le  trepas  peut  finir  ma  douleur. 

Adieu!   flambeau  du  monde, 
Descends  au  sein  des  flots. 
Moi,  je  descends  sous  l'onde, 
Dans  l'eternel  repos. 
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Le  jour  qui  doit  eclore 

Phaon  luira  pour  toi, 

Mais  sans  penser  a  moi. 

Tu  reverras  l'aurore.  " 

Ouvre  toi,  gouffre  amer. 

Je  vais  dormir  pour  toujours  dans  la  mer. 

Ah!  yes,  now  I  remember.  All  ties  that  to  this  life  e'er  enchained  me  are  broken; 
and  now  eternal  night  alone  to  me  remaineth,  to  rest  my  weary  heart  from  its  grief 
and  its  woe. 

0  my  dear  harp  immortal, 
Who  in  my  saddest  day 

With  thy  sweet  tones  consoling 

Could  chase  my  grief  away, 

All  vainly  now  hast  sounded 

To  assuage  my  deep  pain: 

Thou  canst  not  heal  again. 

To  the  heart  am  I  wounded, 

Joy  for  me  is  no  more: 

Sorrow  is  mine  till  my  sad  life  is  o'er. 

Farewell,  thou  torch  of  heaven, 
Still  light  the  sea's  calm  breast, 
While  'neath  the  wave  descending 

1  seek  eternal  rest. 

Bright,  rosy  light  of  morning 

Will  soon  arrive  for  thee. 

Ah,  think  no  more  of  me. 

For  thee  sweet  joy  is  dawning. 

Yawning  gulf,  open  wide! 

I  soon  shall  sleep  evermore  'neath  the  tide. 

Translation  by  M.  J,  Barnett 

The  opera  was  performed  nine  times  in  185 1.  In  1858  it  was  reduced 
to  two  acts.  Mme.  Artot  then  sang  the  part  of  Sappho,  but  only  ten 
performances  were  given.  The  opera  in  four  acts,  with  text  revised  by 
Augier  and  with  additional  music  by  Gounod,  was  produced  on  April  2, 
1884.  Mme.  Krauss  was  the  Sappho,  and  for  the  first  time  Pittacus 
(impersonated  by  Plane  on)  appeared  on  the  stage.  There  were  twenty- 
nine  performances  that  year. 
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Other  stage  works  with  Sappho  as  heroine:  "Saffo,"  Mayr  (Venice, 
1794);  Duca  Riario-Sforza  (Florence,  1820);  Pacini  (Naples,  1840); 
Ferrari  (Venice,  1841);  ballet  by  Brambilla  (Milan,  1819);  "II  Salto  di 
I/eucade,"  Mosca  (Naples,  1812);  ballet,  "Sappho,"  Mazzinghi  (about 
1800);  "II  Saut  de  Leucade,"  Legat  de  Furcy  (about  1790);  operetta, 
Diacche  (Paris,  1872);  "Sapho,"  J.  P.  E.  Martini  (Paris,  1794);  Reicha 
(Paris,  1822);  Bernard  van  Bree  (Amsterdam,  1834);  Kanne  (about 
1820);  ballet,  "Sappho  von  Mytilene,"  J.  N.  Hummel  (about  1820); 
"Phaon,"  Piccini  (Choisy,  1778).  There  are  cantatas,  as  by  Beaulieu 
(Paris,  1813)  and  Louis  Lacombe  (Paris,  1878);  overtures,  as  by  Gold - 
mark  (1893);  Bantock  (1906);  solo  scene  with  orchestra  by  Ran- 
degger  (London,  1875),  "Sappho,"  nine  fragments  for  contralto, 
Bantock,  etc. 

Pacini's  "Saffo"  was  produced  in  Boston  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
by  the  Havana  Opera  Company,  May  4,  1847,  with  Tedesco,  Sofie 
Marini,  Perozzi,  and  Bataglini  as  the  chief  singers;  and  it  was  given  in 
Boston  as  late  as  i860  (May  29),  with  Gazzaniga  as  the  heroine. 


ERTR'ACTE. 
THE  INDEFINITE  DEBUSSY. 

(By  "R.  T."  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  July  24,  1909.) 
The  chief  characteristic  of  perfect  art  is  that  it  satisfies  perfectly. 
We  seem  to  be  brought  before  an  inspired  solution  of  life.  Life  is 
the  million  scattered  parts  of  a  puzzle;  the  artist  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  their  harmonious  relation.  Art  in  its  last  analysis  is  truth.  The 
state  of  satisfaction  that  comes  to  us  from  great  art  is  one  of  feeling. 
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The  intellect  plays  a  part  in  it,  but  the  feeling  is  strong  and  definite 
before  the  mind  runs  consciously  to  analysis.  The  artist  seems  to 
speak  to  something  in  the  depths.  Our  first  impression — that  is  to 
say  if  we  are  rightly  attuned — is  that  the  work  is  inevitable,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it  without  doing  it  irreparable 
injury. 

The  musician,  like  every  other  kind  of  artist,  has  this  perfect  satis- 
faction in  the  best  things  of  his  art,  but  perhaps  he  has  more  difficulty" 
than  the  others  in  convincing  sceptics.  Tolstoi  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acters say  that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  for  music  that  it  elevates  the  soul. 
Great  music,  it  seems,  causes  only  irritation,  because  it  never  ends  in 
anything.  The  hearer  is  senselessly  thrown  into  a  certain  mood  without 
knowing  what  circumstances  brought  the  mood  about.  Tolstoi's 
quarrel  with  Beethoven  is  that  he  does  not  say  definitely  what  his 
music  means.  Now,  to  say  that  art  is  indefinite  is  to  say  that  it  is 
incomplete.  But  here  I  must  make  haste  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
"indefinite."  Some  people  are  always  asking  more  from  music  than 
it  is  capable  of  giving.  Every  medium  has  its  limitations,  and  can 
speak  only  within  these  limitations.  Considering  the  emotional 
stimulus  of  music,  poetic  rhapsody  running  to  highly  colored  figures 
of  speech  is  inevitable ;  but  one  is  afraid  it  has  done  not  a  little  to  raise 
false  conceptions  about  the  "meaning"  of  music.  Unmusical  and 
half-musical  people  hear  that  music  "means"  this  or  that,  and  they 
feel  called  on  to  search  for  the  significance  of  musical  composition 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  They  are  not  slow  to  notice,  too,  that 
if  the  "meaning "  is  not  attached  to  the  piece  of  music,  no  two  musicians 
can  arrive  at  the  same  opinion  regarding  it.  The  fanciful  and  widely 
differing  meanings  given  to  music  by  poets  and  novelists  and  the  "pro- 
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grams"  of  romantic  composers  seem  to  have  convinced  the  sceptic 
that  music  is  essentially  indefinite. 

Now,  great  music  is  perhaps  the  most  definite  thing  in  the  world. 
People,  it  is  true,  go  to  concerts  and  come  back  each  with  a  different 
story.  To  the  sceptic  it  may  appear  that  none  has  got  a  clear  im- 
pression. Where  the  sceptic  makes  the  mistake,  however,  is  in  think- 
ing of  language  as  a  perfect  instrument  of  expression.  Things  that 
cannot  be  described  in  words  are  not  therefore  indefinite.  The  per- 
fume of  a  rose,  for  example,  is  definite  enough.  Yet  a  man  born  without 
the  sense  of  smell  might  read  all  the  known  literature  on  roses  without 
being  able  to  realize  it.  The  only  way  to  know  the  perfume  of  the  rose 
is  through  the  sense  to  which  it  appeals.  Similarly,  a  man  without  the 
sense  of  taste  would  be  no  wiser  after  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  flavor 
of  strawberries — to  take  a  seasonable  example.  No  clear  impression 
could  be  conveyed,  because  the  impression  is  one  that  cannot  be  con- 
veyed in  words.  There  are  countless  definite  things  that  cannot  be 
described.  The  stronger  their  effect,  too,  the  more  varied  and  seem- 
ingly conflicting  tke  attempted  descriptions  of  them  will  be.  Music 
sets  up  an  emotional  ferment,  out  of  which  widely  differing  ideas  are 
born.     The  result  may  be  poetry,  as  Keats  suggests  in 

"The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  ears, 
And,  as  it  reaches  each  delicious  ending, 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tone." 

"Program"  music  is   a   reversal   of  the  natural   process,   and   may 
be  said  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  people  deficient  in  imagination. 

The  unmusical  man,  if  he  takes  a  curious  interest  in  music,  very  often 
favors  "program"  music.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  If 
the  music  says  nothing  to  him,  the  "program"  does.  He  thinks  of 
the  "program,"  therefore,  as  making  music  more  human,  connecting 
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it  with  life,  giving  it  a  definite  message  to  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  "program"  is  never  the  essential  thing  (I  mean  by  "pro- 
gram," of  course,  the  official  literary  explanation).  The  "program" 
does  not  interpret  the  music.  It  is  the  music  that  lends  something 
of  itself  to  color  and  emotionalizes  the  "program."  Music  is  the  uni- 
versal native;  it  is  never  the  foreigner  with  the  literary  person  for  in- 
terpreter. 

This  pathetic  call  for  a  meaning  for  music  might  be  shown  to  be 
ridiculous  by  a  dozen  analogies.  A  harmonious  color  scheme  in  a 
picture  speaks  definitely  to  the  artist,  and  gives  him  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  is  quite  complete  in  itself.  Could  you  imagine  a  man,  even 
if  he  had  no  sense  of  color,  doubting  the  reality  of  this  satisfaction, 
and  saying  that  if  you  gave  him  a  landscape  that  was  also  a  history 
of  the  amours  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then  he  would  talk  to  you! 
Or  could  you  imagine  a  man  who  could  see  nothing  in  a  statue  of  a 
warrior,  unless  the  accoutrements  were  labelled  "justice,"  "love," 
"truth,"  etc.,  and  the  work  of  art  made  into  a  sermon?  These  men 
would  leave  out  the  real  spiritual  element  in  the  thing  they  are  consider- 
ing, the  element  by  which  it  exists  as  art,  the  element  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  statue,  makes  it  living  art  instead  of  dead  clay.  This  desire  for 
a  "program"  arises  in  most  cases  from  a  lack  of  power  to  grasp  the 
thing  presented  in  its  essentials.  The  man  who  calls  loudest  for  a 
"program"  is  the  very  man  whom  a  "program"  could  not  help. 
The  theory  of  the  definiteness  and  self-sufficiency  of  music  is  quite 
consistent  with  a  theory  of  program  music.  Indeed,  a  right  theory 
of  program  music  is  not  possible  until  it  is  recognised. 

Not  only  is  music  as  definite  as  are  literature  and  painting,  but  its 
definiteness  is  so  great  that  when  brought  into  touch  with  the  other 
arts  it  tends  to  absorb  them  altogether.  This  is  what  Wagner  meant 
when  he  called  music  the  redemptive  art.  Music  can  give  even  to 
bad  verse  something  of  its  own  emotional  strength.  But  Wagner 
was  only  half  right.  Music  redeems  only  when  it  is  great  in  itself. 
Bad  music  kills  everything  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  I 
can  recall  a  setting  of  Keats's  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale"  that  gave  its 
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audience  a  half-hour's  undiluted  misery.  The  vexed  question  of  music- 
drama  has  again  been  forced  on  us  through  the  recent  performance  at 
Co  vent  Garden  of  Debussy's  "Pell£as  et  M£lisande."  In  a  sense  the 
whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  aggressive  individuality  of  music. 
There  was  a  time  before  music  became  an  art  that  it  was  indefinite 
in  form  if  not  in  effect.  In  the  early  days  of  Italian  opera  music  was 
allowed  full  sway.  The  librettist  was  under  the  thumb  of  the  com- 
poser. The  drama,  if  it  could  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  was  cut  and  twisted 
to  suit  the  music.  The  wretched  quality  of  the  verse  was  hardly  no- 
ticed because  the  word  was  there  only  as  insignificant  slave  of  the  note. 
Gluck  got  rid  of  some  of  the  more  glaring  anomalies;  the  drama  was 
not  set  quite  free,  but  it  helped  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  music. 
Then  Wagner  announced  as  a  great  discovery  the  error  of  opera — that 
a  means  of  expression  (music)  had  been  made  the  end,  while  the  end 
of  expression  (the  drama)  had  been  made  a  means;  and  his  works 
were  ostensibly  intended  to  put  matters  straight.  We  are  all,  however, 
agreed  now  that  it  is  Wagner  the  musician  who  counts.  Who  would 
sit  twice  through  "The  Ring"  if  it  were  not  for  its  music?  The  music 
in  itself  takes  up  almost  all  our  attention,  although,  naturally,  we 
recognize  its  appropriateness  to  the  dramatic  situations.  Melody  is 
music's  most  definite  feature,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  soften  that 
by  avoiding  cadence,  by  the  dovetailing  of  parts,  by  symphonic  treat- 
ment, by  keeping  the  singers  at  declamation  and  transferring  the  bulk 
of  the  musical  interest  to  the  orchestra.  In  spite  of  it  all  the  effect 
was  still  nine-tenths  musical.  We  came  from  the  opera-house  with  the 
music,  and  thought  only  incidentally  of  the  drama.  Strauss  attempts 
to  follow  the  drama  still  more  closely,  yet  his  giant  orchestra  with 
its  amazing  effects  really  dominates  everything. 

And  now  we  have  Debussy,  who  would  save  the  drama  at  all  costs, 
and  feels  that  it  is  to  be  done  only  by  destroying  the  old-fashioned 
definiteness  of  music.  With  Debussy  one  can  hardly  talk  now  of 
melody  or  keys.    Chord  melts  into  chord,  the  drama  is  bathed  in  an 
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atmosphere  of  sound.  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  is  an  extraordinary 
tour  de  force.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  curiosity  has  died  down 
its  success  will  depend  on  how  much  it  interests  us  as  music.  The  history 
of  opera  is  an  attempt  to  put  music  in  its  place,  and  the  discovery 
that  it  can  never  have  other  than  the  first  place.  Opera  is  a  com- 
promise, and  a  compromise  that  must  always  leave  music  the  chief 
factor.  Music  may  be  made  more  and  more  expressive,  more  capable 
of  reflecting  and  coloring  drama,  but  it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  unless 
that  is  respected  music-drama  cannot  possibly  progress.  The  ideals 
of  the  new  music-drama  suggest  dangerously  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  in  which  the  orchestra  softly  simmers  and  fizzles  in  blood- 
curdling fashion  while  the  heroine  dies  in  the  snow  or  the  hero  swears 
a  terrible  oath  under  the  blasted  oak.  It  needs  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius  like  Debussy  and  a  Maeterlinck  for  librettist  to  make  the  methods 
of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  even  plausible.  It  may  be  that  when  people 
get  to  know  Debussy  better  they  will  find  his  music  perfectly  definite 
in  effect,  only  further  removed  from  possibility  of  description  than  the 
other.  If  that  be  so,  it  will  speak  of  its  own  life  as  well  as  of  the  life 
of  the  drama,  and  in  so  doing  will  tend  once  more  to  keep  the  drama 
in  a  secondary  place.  Perfect  fusion  seems  impossible,  if  the  music 
is  to  be  great  and  living. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Rienzi,  the  Last  op  the  Tribunes. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  23,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Wagner  left  Konigsberg  in  the  early  summer  of  1837  to  visit  Dresden, 
and  there  he  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's 
"Rienzi."  *  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea  of  making 
the  last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  "My  impatience 
of  a  degrading  plight  now  mounted  to  a  passionate  craving  to  begin 

*  Bulwer's  novel  was  published  at  London  in  three  volumes  in  1835. 
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something  grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it  involved  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This  mood  was  fed  and  strength- 
ened by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Rienzi.'  From  the  misery  of  modern 
private  life,  whence  I  could  nohow  glean  the  scantiest  material  for 
artistic  treatment,  I  was  wafted  by  the  image  of  a  great  historico- 
political  event,  in  the  enjoyment  whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distrac- 
tion lifting  me  above  cares  and  conditions  that  to  me  appeared  noth- 
ing less  than  absolutely  fatal  to  art."  During  this  visit  he  was  much 
impressed  by  a  performance  of  Halevy's  "Jewess"  at  the  Court  The- 
atre, and  a  warriors'  dance  in  Spohr's  "Jessonda"  was  cited  by  him 
afterward  as  a  model  for  the  military  dances  in  "Rienzi." 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  "  Rienzi "  at  Riga  in  July,  1838.  He  began 
to  compose  the  music  late  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  looked  toward 
Paris  as  the  city  for  the  production.  "Perhaps  it  may  please  Scribe," 
he  wrote  to  Lewald,  "and  Rienzi  could  sing  French  in  a  jiffy;  or  it 
might  be  a  means  of  prodding  up  the  Berliners,  if  one  told  them  that 
the  Paris  stage  was  ready  to  accept  it,  but  they  were  welcome  to  pre- 
cedence." He  himself  worked  on  a  translation  into  French.  In  May, 
1839,  he  completed  the  music  of  the  second  act,  but  the  rest  of  the  music 
was  written  in  Paris.  The  third  act  was  completed  August  11,  1840; 
the  orchestration  of  the  fourth  was  begun  August  14,  1840;  the  score 
of  the  opera  was  completed  November  19,  1840. 

The  overture  to  "Rienzi"  was  completed  October  23,  1840. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Theatre,  Dresden, 
October  20,  1842.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rienzi,  Tichatschek; 
Irene,  Miss  Wiist;  Steffano  Colonna,  Dettmer;  Adriano,  Mme.  Schroder- 
Devrient;  Paolo  Orsini,  Wachter;  Raimondo,  Vestri;  Baroncelli,  Rein- 
hold;  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  Risse;  a  Messenger  of  Peace,  Thiele.  Reis- 
siger  conducted.     The  performance  began  at  6  p.m.,  and  the  curtain 
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did  not  fall  until  after  midnight.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  players,  and  the  strings  were  somewhat  overbalanced 
by  the  wind  instruments.  Lipinski  was  concert-master.  The  chorus 
numbered  forty-four,  but  for  the  finales  the  garrison  choir  was  drawn 
upon.  Wagner  received  as  an  honorarium  three  hundred  thalers, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  ordinary  fee  for  an 
opera  was  twenty  louis  d'or. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  America  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  March  4,  1878.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Adriano, 
Eugenia  Pappenheim;  Irene,  Miss  Alexandre  Herman;  Rienzi,  Charles 
R.  Adams;  Paolo  Orsini,  A.  Blum;  Steffano  Colonna,  H.  Wiegand; 
Raimondo,  F.  Adolphe;  a  Messenger  of  Peace,  Miss  Cooney.  The 
conductor  was  Max  Maretzek. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  from  manu- 
script, November  19,  1853. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  one  serpent, 
two  valve  trumpets,  two  plain  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  ophi- 
cleide,  kettledrums,  two  snare-drums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
and  strings.  The  serpent  mentioned  in  the  score  is  replaced  by  the 
double-bassoon,  and  the  ophicleide  by  the  bass  tuba. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The 
overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso, 
D  major,  4-4.  It  opens  with  "a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  dimin- 
ished A  on  the  trumpet,"  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  up- 
rising of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles. 
The  majestic  cantilena  of  the  violins  and  the  'cellos  is  the  theme  of 
Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act.  The  development  of  this  theme  is 
abruptly  cut  off  by  passage-work,  which  leads  in  crescendo  to  a  for- 
tissimo return  of  the  theme  in  the  brass  against  ascending  series  of 
turns  in  the  first  violins.  The  development  of  the  theme  is  again 
interrupted,  and  recitative-like  phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet- 
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call,  interspersed  with  tremolos  in  the  strings.  The  last  prolonged 
A  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  Allegro  energico,  D  major,  2-2,  in  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  first  theme,  that  of  the  chorus,  "Gegriisst  sei  hoher  Tag!"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  The  first  subsidiary 
theme  enters  in  the  brass,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  battle  hymn 
("Santo  spirito  cavaliere")  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  the  third 
act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'cellos  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme, — Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  introduction  of 
the  overture, — which  is  now  given,  allegro,  in  A  major,  to  the  violins. 
The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  returns  in  the  brass,  and  leads 
to  another  and  joyful  theme,  that  of  the  stretto  of  the  second  finale, 
"Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  which  is  developed  with  increasing  force. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  a  stormy 

working-out  of  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme.     The  third  part 

of  the  movement  is  a  shortened  repetition  of  the  first ;  the  battle  hymn 

and  the  second  theme  are  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  is  followed 

immediately  by  the  motive,    "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  against  which 

trumpets   and   trombones   play   a  sonorous   counter-theme,   which  is 

very  like  the  phrase  of  the  nobles,  "  Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt 

das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the  second  finale.     In  the  coda,  molto  piu  stretto, 

the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  is  developed  in  a  most  robust  manner. 

* 
*  * 

Wagner's  letters  to  Wilhelm  Fischer  *  and  Ferdinand  Heine  f  con- 
tain much  interesting  information  about  the  production  of  "Rienzi." 
Objections  were  made  to  the  "religious  catholic"  part  of  Wagner's 
libretto.  Wagner  was  timorous  about  the  intonation  of  the  choruses. 
He  left  to~ Fischer  and  Reissiger  the  responsibility  of  cutting  out  whole- 
sale: "Whatever  may  be  cut  without  decided  injury — i.e.,  long-wind- 
edness,  wherever  you  may  find  it.  I,  for  my  part,  am  the  most  in- 
capable person,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  prejudiced  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind." 

As  to  the  relation  of  Wagner's  drama  to  the  treatment  of  the  same 

*  Wilhelm  Fischer  (about  1790-1859)  was  at  first  a  buffo  bass  singer,  and  connected  with  the  opera  at 
Magdeburg  and  Leipsic.  He  went  to  Dresden  in  1831,  and  was  stage  manager  and  chorus-master  at  the 
Court  Theatre. 

t  Heine  was  a  comedian  at  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre  and  a  designer  of  the  costumes.  He  was  the  father 
of  Wilhelm  Heine,  the  painter  (1827-85),  who  went  to  New  York  in  1849,  was  artist  of  the  expedition  of  the 
American  Squadron  to  the  China  seas  and  Japan,  1852-54,  and  published  in  the  seventies  a  work  of  much 
importance,  "Japan,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  und  seiner  Bewohner." 
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subject  by  Bulwer,  see  E.  Reuss's  article,  "Rienzi,"  in  Bayreuth 
Blatter,  1889,  and  Dr.  H.  von  der  Pfordten's  "Handlung  und  Dichtung 
der  Biihnenwerke  Richard  Wagner's  nach  ihren  Grundlagen  in  Sage 
und  Geschichte"  (Berlin,  1893).  Bulwer  himself  was  led  to  write  his 
"Rienzi"  from  his  admiration  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford's  tragedy, 
"Rienzi,"  first  performed  in  1828,  and  from  it  he  borrowed  certain 
material,  as  the  love  of  Adriano  for  Irene. 

*  * 

Other  operas  with  Rienzi  as  a  hero  are  "Rienzi,"  "text  by  Piave, 
music  by  Achille  Peri  (Milan,  1862);  "Rienzi,"  music  by  Kaschperoff 
(Florence,  1863);  "Cola  di  Rienzi,"  text  by  Cossa,  music  by  Persic- 
chini  (Rome,  1874);  "Cola  di  Rienzi,"  text  by  Bottura,  music  by 
Luigi  Ricci,  Jr.  (Venice,  1880);  "Cola  Rienzi,"  music  by  H.  G.  Dam 
(1815-58) — only  the  overture  seems  to  have  been  played  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  and  in  concerts  at  Berlin. 

"Cicco  e  Rienzo,"  comic  opera,  text  by  del  Vecchio,  music  by  Mig- 
gliaccio,  was  produced  at  Naples,  in  1871. 

"Cola  di  Rienzi,"  ballet  byBernadi,  was  produced  at  Milan  in  1878. 
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PROGRAMME 


Beethoven     .  .         Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre :  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace ;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  molto. 


Brahms  .  Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  77 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace. 


Dukas  .         .         .       Scherzo,  "  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice "  (after  a 

Ballad  by  Goethe) 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

IvUdwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Miinster,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress:  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823:  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 
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HAROMAN 

PIANO 

Famous  since  1842 

Hardman   is   my  choice 

Luisa   Tetrazzini 


THESE  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  by 
Mme.  Tetrazzini,  the  World  Famous  Soprano, 
to  the  makers  of  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Enrico  Caruso  and  many  other  artists  have  also 
expressed  in  terms  equally  positive  their  high  opinion 
of  the  Hardman  Piano  and  Hardman  Autotone, — 
the  piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand  or  by  perfor- 
ated music  rolls. 

A  booklet  containing  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  letters  from  the  artists  endorsing  the 
Hardman  Piano  and  the  Hardman  Autotone 
will  be  sent  on  request ■,  or  may  be  had  by  call- 
ing at  our  warerooms. 


Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
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Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony,  and  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte  had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin. 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
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over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince 
Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief,  so 
that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
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If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 

attain." 

* 
*  * 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 

concert  of  the  Musical  Fund    Society,    Mr.  G.    J.  Webb  conductor, 

December  13,  1851.     The  program  was  as  follows: — 

PART  1. 

1.  Grand  Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica" Beethoven 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

PART   II. 

1.  Grand  Overture  to  "  Waver  ley "     . Berlioz 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

-  2.  Cavatina,  "Robert,  toi  que  j'aime" Mayerbeer  (sic) 

Mme.  Goria  Botho. 

3.  Fantaisie  pour  la  clarionette,  avec  accompag't  d'orchestra,  "1/  Attente 

et  rArrivee"  (sic),  Op.  180 G.  G  Reissiger 

Thomas  Ryan. 

4.  Air  from  "Charles  VI." •    ■    •       Halivy 

Mme.  Goria  Botho. 

5.  Grand  Fantaisie  for  the  'Cello,  on  a  theme  from   "Robert  the  Devil" 

and  an  original  theme  by  Molique F.  A.  Kummer 

Wulf  Fries. 

6.  Overture,  "II  Barbiere  de  Seviglia" " Rossini 
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*** 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  •  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood-wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length.  * 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed ;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.     This  episode 
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is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood -wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  * 
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What  strange  and  even  grotesque  "explanations"  of  this  symphony 
have  been  made! 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleo\i's  determination  of 
character.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  x>f  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  '  Funeral  March  on 
the  Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener 
hears  the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and 
repeated  faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio) 
describes  the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a 
combination  of  French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us,  was  inserted  in  the  program  for  several,  even 
twenty-five,  years  after. 

Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
battle  as  it  is  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
incidents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  developments. 
The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph  of  the 
victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her  shade 
over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those  who 
died  for  glory;  in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  soldiery 
homeward  bound;  and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  victories 
of  the  hero. 
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Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  in  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or 
triumphant  marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy 
recollections,  imposing  ceremonies, — in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration 
over  a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  "The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  {'Held')  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings— of 
love,  of  grief,  of  forcef — in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the 
speaking  accents  of  his  tone-work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work 
is  filled  with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consum- 
mate Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which 
includes  within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion 
that,  after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final 
rounding  of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded 
with  the  most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work 
is  the  progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Knglished  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ellis).  And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As 
the  second  shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  scherzo 
reveals  the  "gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us 
finally  "the  man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emo- 
tions where  the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping-force  of 
noble  Deeds." 

Nor  should  the  "  rededication  "  of  the  "  Eroica  "  to  Bismarck  by' von 
Biilow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten.  Von 
Biilow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892):  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;    and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte." 

And  there  von  Biilow  might  have  stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 
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Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  77    .    .  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

This  concerto  was  written  for  Josef  Joachim,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
first  played  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  Leipsic,  on  January  1,  1879.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  Franz  Kneisel  at  a  Symphony  Concert  in  December 
7,  1889,  when  Mr.  Kneisel  played  a  cadenza  of  his  own  composition. 
It  has  since  then  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Messrs.  Brodsky 
(November  28,  1891)  and  Kneisel  (April  15,  1893;  February  13,  1897, 
with  a  cadenza  by  Charles  Martin  L,oeffler,  and  at  the  concert  in  mem- 
ory of  Governor  Wolcott,  December  29,  1900);  by  Miss  MacCarthy, 
November  15,  1902,  December  19,  1903;  by  Mr.  Kreisler,  March  11, 
1905;    by  Mr.  Heermann,  November  25,  1906. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concert  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

Hanslick  once  said  that  this  work  was  "the  ripe  fruit  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Joachim  and  Brahms."  A  prominent  Leipsic  critic, 
friendly  disposed  toward  both  composer  and  violinist,  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  first  performance  that  Joachim  too  evidently  had  great 
difficulty  in  playing  the  concerto.  Marcella  Sembrich  sang  at  the  same 
concert. 

The  composition  is  fairly  orthodox  in  form.  The  three  movements 
are  separate,  and  the  traditional  tuttis,  soli,  cadenzas,  etc.,  are  pretty 
much  as  in  the  old-fashioned  pieces  of  this  kind;  but  in  the  first 
movement  the  long  solo  cadenza  precedes  the  taking  up  of  the  first 
theme  by  the  violin.  The  modernity  is  in  the  prevailing  spirit  and  in 
the  details.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  work  for  objective  virtuoso 
display. 
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The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4,  of  a  somewhat  pastoral  character,  is  proclaimed  by  violas, 
'cellos,  bassoons,  and  horns;  and  the  development  is  carried  on  by  the 
full  orchestra  in  harmony.  In  the  course  of  the  introduction  this 
theme  is  pushed  aside  by  other  motives;  and  it  first  becomes  again 
prominent  through  wood-wind  and  strings  in  the  highly  developed 
introductory  cadenza  of  the  solo  violin.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with 
an  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  for  some  time  the  orchestra  carries 
it  on  alone;  then  the  working-out  is  continued  between  orchestra  and 
violin.  In  the  coda  after  the  orchestral  fury  Brahms  has  given 
opportunity  for  the  violinist  to  introduce  an  unaccompanied  cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  F  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
serenade  movement.  It  may  be  called  a  romanza.  The  chief  song  is 
played  first  by  the  oboe,  which  is  accompanied  by  wind  instruments; 
then  it  is  played  in  changed  form  by  the  violin,  which  also  plays  a 
more  emotional  second  theme,  and  ornaments  it  in  the  development. 
After  frequent  modulations  in  the  development  of  the  second  theme 
there  is  a  return  to  F  major  and  the  first  theme,  which  is  sung  by  the 
solo  violin. 

The  Finale,  a  rondo  in  D  major,  2-4,  is  built  on  three  themes.  There 
is  brilliant  work  for  the  solo  violin, — double-stopping,  florid  running 
passages,  arpeggios,  technical  demands  on  the  player. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THERESE  BRUNSVIK  AND  BEETHOVEN.* 

BY   PHIUP  HALE. 

Mme.  La  Mara  (Marie  Lepsius)  wrote  an  essay  "Grafin  Therese 
Brunsvik,  Beethovens  unsterbliche  Geliebte, "  which  was  published  in 
Die  neue  Rundschau  of  January,  1908,  and  later  in  book  form.     In  this 

*The  greater  part  of  this  article  was  published  in  the  New  Music  Review  (New  York)  in  the  numbers  for" 
July  and  September,  1909. 
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essay  she  expressed  the  belief  that  the  countess  was  the  "well  beloved" 
of  Beethoven,  the  woman  to  whom  the  famous  letters  were  addressed. 
Before  the  investigations  of  A.  W.  Thayer  the  mysterious  woman  was 
identified  as  Giulietta  Guicciardi,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Kalischer,  the  editor 
of  Beethoven's  letters,  pooh-poohed  Thayer's  theory,  and  insisted 
that  Giulietta  was  the  "well  beloved." 

Mr.  F.  de  Gerando,  who  is,  it  appears,  the  great-grand-nephew  of 
Therese  and  the  possessor  of  all  the  papers  bequeathed  by  her  to  his 
father,  prepared  an  answer  to  Mme.  La  Mara,  admitting  cheerfully  that 
her  article  was  learned  and  written  in  good  faith,  and  his  answer  was 
published  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  May  i,  1909. 

When  Mme.  La  Mara's  article  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  de  Wyzewa  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Temps  asked  one  of  its  contributors 
to  consult  the  mother  of  Mr.  de  Gerando  as  to  her  opinion.  She  com- 
bated the  theory  of  Mme.  La  Mara.  The  de  Gerando  family  was  then 
accused  of  "not  wishing"  to  admit  that  there  had  been  a  love  passage 
of  any  sort  between  the  countess  and  Beethoven,  and  the  reproach  of 
"the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  Brunsviks"  nettled  Mr.  de  Gerando. 

He  reviewed  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  Thayer  and  Mme.  La 
Mara,  and  found  them  insufficient. 

1.  The  three  letters  unsigned  and  without  address  that  were  found 
among  Beethoven's  papers  prove  nothing.     "  Schindler  recognized  them 
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as  addressed  to  Giuletta.     Inhere  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  dis- 
believed." 

2.  There  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  the 
portrait  signed  "T.  B.,"  and  dedicated  to  "the  excellent  friend,  the 
best  of  men."  "I  have  compared  it  with  the  portraits  of  Therese  in 
my  possession.     There  is  no  resemblance." 

3.  There  is  the  kiss  that  Beethoven  sent  to  Therese  through  her 
brother.  Mr.  de  Gerando  does  not  think  that  a  kiss,  especially  when 
it  is  written,  proves  anything.  Beethoven  was  old  and  Therese  was 
young  when  they  were  friends.  The  great  difference  in  age  authorized 
this  familiarity.  Furthermore,  if  they  were  betrothed,  why  did  not 
Beethoven,  sending  the  kiss,  assure  her  of  his  love  and  fidelity  ? 

4.  There  is  the  fact  that  Therese  died  unmarried,  and,  refusing  an 
offer,  said  that  a  former  passion  had  consumed  her  heart.  Mr.  de 
Gerando,  going  through  the  letters  of  Therese  in  which  there  is  only 
one  slight,  insignificant  allusion  to  Beethoven,  found  a  thick  portfolio, 
inscribed  "The  Journal  of  My  Heart:  No  Romance,"  which  contained 
many  letters,  notes,  messages  written  at  all  hours,  and  addressed  to  a 
man,  whose  Christian  name  was  Louis.  Mr.  de  Gerando,  who  has  been 
unable  to  learn  the  family  name  of  this  man,  thought  at  first,  and 
naturally,  that  Beethoven  was  the  one,  but  this  Louis,  with  whom 
Therese  was  passionately  in  love,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  without 
the  knowledge  of  others,  was  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  much 
younger  than  Therese,  and  had  been  educated  at  the  Theresianum,  in 
Vienna,  a  school  frequented  by  young  noblemen.  "Van  Beethoven 
was  older  than  the  Countess  Brunsvik.  He  was  not  noble  by  birth. 
He  never  attended  the  Theresianum."  The  letters  reveal  a  strange 
and  violent  passion.  They  are  at  times  cold  and  philosophical.  When 
Therese  signed  them  with  her  name,  they  were  true  love  letters.     When 
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she  signed  them  with  the  Greek  word  "  Diotima,"  the  name  of  a  priestess 
of  beauty  and  love  mentioned  by  Plato,  they  were  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, long-winded  discussions  on  the  end  of  life  and  the  %nature  of 
love.  "I  do  not  think  that  Beethoven  would  have  been  contented 
with  this  correspondence  of  encyclopaedists."  There  were  a  few  letters 
from  Louis,  one  of  them  sealed  with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  thus  there  is 
hope  of  identification. 

One  might  answer  that  Therese  perhaps  loved  twice;  that  there  were 
two  Louis  in  the  field.  Mr.  de  Gerando  does  not  find  this  probable. 
Therese  was  cerebral  in  her  passion.  She  knew  passion,  but  her  intel- 
lectual side  revolted  at  it,  and,  when  her  brain  controlled  her,  she  could 
write  phrases  like  this:  "To  think  that  I  could  have  lowered  myself 
even  to  the  point  of  marrying  him!"  (But  one  might  reply,  the  count- 
ess might  well  have  said  this  with  reference  to  Beethoven,  who  was 
beneath  her  in  station.)  She  rained  contempt,  on  the  man  who  had 
awakened  in  her  the  love  that  she  detested,  and  when  she  had  driven 
him  from  her  mind,  she  wrote  exultantly:  "Free!  Free!  Free!"  Mr. 
de  Gerando  argues  from  this  that  she  would  not  a  second  time  have 
given  up  her  independence,  but  nothing  that  a  woman  like  Therese 
would  have  done  should  surprise  even  a  great-grand-nephew. 

Mr.  de  Gerando  does  not  understand  how  any  love  affair  between 
Therese  and  Beethoven  could  have  escaped  the  curious  gossips  in 
society,  eager  for  news  and  scandal.  "The  adventure  of  Therese  de 
Brunsvik  with  Louis  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  judge 
the  theory  of  Thayer  inane.  At  the  same  time  it  explains  to  us  the 
genesis  of  this  theory.  It  is  now  certain,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  some  resemblance  of  the  affair  between  the  Countess  of  Brunsvik 
and  Louis  had  come  down  to  Thayer.  The  similarity  of  the  names,  the 
letter  in  which  the  kiss  was  sent,  and  other  and  more  vague  indices, 
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led  the  American  biographer  to  turn  the  noble  Hungarian  dame  intd 
the  'well-beloved'  of  Beethoven." 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  article  of  Mr.  de  Gerando.  It  is  fair  to 
ask  him  how  the  love  affair  between  Therese  and  the  mysterious  Louis, 
young,  noble,  etc.,  escaped  the  curious  gossips,  escaped  them  so  com- 
pletely that  even  the  great-grand-nephew  of  Therese  is  unable  to  find 
out  the  family  name  of  her  lover. 

Mr.  Jean  Chantavoine  was  not  convinced  by  Mr.  de  Gerando 's  argu- 
ments, and  he  wrote  a  reply  which  was  published  in  the  Bulletin 
Frangais  de  la  Society  Internationale  de  Musique  of  June,  1909.  He 
made  these  points: — 

1.  Mr.  de  Gerando  overestimates  Schindler's  testimony.  In  conver- 
sation in  1823,  Beethoven  had  confided  to  Schindler  his  old  passion  for 
the  Countess  of  Gallenberg  (born  Giulietta  Guicciardi).  This  was 
apropos  of  an  affair  in  which  Gallenberg  had  taken  part,  to  the  injury 
of  Beethoven.  In  this  talk  Beethoven  did  not  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  letters  to  the  "immortal  well  beloved"  which  were 
found  in  his  drawer  the  day  after  his  death.  The  connection  estab- 
lished by  Schindler  between  this  talk  in  1823  and  the  letters  to  the 
"immortal  well  beloved"  is  wholly  arbitrary. 

2.  Mr.  de  Gerando  did  not  give  the  date  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Countess  Brunsvik  and  the  former  student  at  the  Theresi- 
anum,  but  he  wrote:  "On  one  of  these  letters  of  Louis  —  there  are 
only  a  few  of  them — I  found  an  armorial  seal.  The  Gotha  Almanac 
from  1816  to  1819  will  permit  us  to  identify  the  mysterious  betrothed 
of  Therese  Brunsvik."  We  have  a  right  to  infer,  then,  that  this  cor- 
respondence took  place  between  18 16  and  18 19.  Now  Beethoven's 
love  affair  with  Therese  took  place  between  1806   and  1809,  and  it 
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would  not  be  impossible  for  a  woman  as  romantic,  as  schwdrmerisch  as 
Therese  to  love  twice,  with  ten  years  between. 

In  her  memoirs,  published  by  Mme.  La  Mara,  Therese  Brunsvik  states 
that  about  18*14  she  was  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  a  certain 
baron  C.  P.,  who  asked  for  her  hand.  She  made  him  wait  two  years 
for  an  answer,  and  then  wrote:  "I  have  remained  cold.  A  former 
passion  devoured  my  heart."  "If  the  correspondence  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  de  Gerando  was  from  1816  to  1819,  as  he  himself  indicates,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  mysterious  Louis  was  the  object  of  her  passion 
before  1814." 

Therese  Brunsvik  states  a  little  later  that  the  Baron  C.  P.  made  a 
final  attempt  in  1819.  Suppose,  then,  that  she  was  mistaken  in  saying 
on  the  preceding  page  that  this  romance  began  in  18 14,  and  that  the 
date  should  be  181 7  to  18 19.  The  baron's  courtship  would  then  not 
be  prior  to  the  correspondence  with  Louis,  it  would  be  contemporane- 
ous. The  words  "former  passion"  and  the  construction  of  the  phrase 
are  not  applicable  to  the  hero  of  the  correspondence.  If  Therese  had 
been  thinking  of  him,  she  would  have  written  "Another  passion  de- 
voured my  heart,"  not  "a  former  passion  had  devoured  my  heart,"  at 
least  she  would  not  have  used  the  latter  tense. 

If,  then,  the  correspondence  on  which  Mr.  de  Gerando  bases  his 
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theory  was  dated  from  1816  to  1819,  the  phrase  in  Therese's  memoirs, 
"a  former  passion,"  indicates  strongly  some  other  man  than  the  student 
at  the  Theresianum. 

"It  is,"  says  Mr.  Chantavoine,  "to  this  'former  passion'  and  to  this 
other  friend  that  one  is  more  than  ever  tempted  to  apply  the  bitter 
remark  of  the  Countess  Brunsvik  at  the  end  of  her  Memoirs:  'Deaf 
ears  and  deaf  hearts  have  shaped  for  me  the  whole  and  long  conduct 
of  life.'  The  term  'deaf  ears,'  it  will  be  easily  admitted,  gives  at  least 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  Beethoven." 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Kalischer  was 
bitter  in  his  wish  to  refute  the  theory  of  Thayer,  Mariam  Tenger,  and 
Mme.  La  Mara.  See  not  only  his  pamphlet  "Die  unsterbliche  Ge- 
liebte  Beethovens"  (Dresden,  1891),  but  his  notes  to  certain  letters 
by  Beethoven,  as  the  note  on  pages  49-51  in  Volume  I.  of  his  "Bee- 
thoven's Letters,"  translated  by  J.  S.  Shedlock  (London,  1909). 

* 
*  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  this  year  the  following  note  with 
reference  to  the  affair: — 

"The  loves  of  geniuses  have  always  been  the  subject  of  much  curi- 
osity, but  in  the  case  of  Beethoven  this  has  been  till  now  successfully 
repelled.  At  the  death  of  the  great  composer  there  were  found  among 
his  papers  three  letters  in  his  own  handwriting,  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  addressed  to  a  lady  whom  he  calls  his  angel,  his 
adored,  and  other  names  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
attachment  between  them.  But  there  is  no  hint  of  the  personal  name 
of  the  being  on  whom  these  endearing  epithets  were  showered,  and  her 
identity  has  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics.  According 
to  Herr  Kalischer,  whose  edition  is  being  Englished,  as  already  noted, 
she  was  the  Countess  Guicciardi,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven's  in 
Vienna,  and  who  afterwards  married  Count  Gallenberg,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Naples.  Herr  Thayer,  however, 
who  published  an  early  biography  of  Beethoven,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  'immortal  beloved'  was  the  Countess  Theresa  Brunswick,  also  one 
of  Beethoven's  pupils,  and  his  French  biographers,  M.  Jean  Chanta- 
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voin£  and  M.  Romain  Roiland,  have  adopted  Thayer's  opinion.  iW 
'Beethoven's  unsterbliche  Geliebte'  of  Mme.  La  Mara,  just  published 
in  Berlin,  goes  far  to  show  that  Thayer's  theory  was  correct,  and  that 
the  allusions  to  places  and  incidents  in  the  famous  three  letters  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  were  really  addressed  to 
Theresa.  The  lady  in  question  was  really  a  descendant  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  who  held  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  in  the^time  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  her  family  having  emigrated  at  an  early  date  to  Hungary, 
where  her  father  held  a  small  post  under  the  government.  Her  two 
sisters,  who  were  beautiful,  both  made  marriages  which  turned  out 
badly,  but  Theresa  herself  refused  all  offers  of  matrimony,  and  died 
a  spinster  at  an  advanced  age.  Her  latest  biographer  rather  unkindly 
suggests  that  this  was  because  she  had  a  slight  spinal  curvature  and  a 
plain  face,  but  she  at  any  rate  had  sufficient  charms  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  attention  of  the  master,  the  jealous  care  with  which  he  pre- 
served the  letters  that  he  addressed  to  her  showing  that  it  was  no 
transient  passion  that  possessed  him.  But  why  did  she  send  back 
his  letters,  or  how  did  they  again  come  into  his  keeping?  This  is  a 
mystery  which  Mme.  La  Mara  does  not  clear  up." 

* 
*  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  November  i,  1893,  thus  reviewed  Mariam 
Tenger's  book: — 

"That  Beethoven  was  a  very  great  musician  is  a  fact  which  none  of 
us  would  be  prepared  to  deny;  that  he  was  the  strangest  and  most 
eccentric  of  creatures  is  a  second  fact  about  him  over  which  all  his 
contemporaries  appear  to  be  agreed;  that  he  was  once  very  much  in 
love,  and  addressed  a  series  of  incoherent  raptures  to  a  lady  whom  he 
called  his  'Unsterbliche  Geliebte,'  is  a  third  amiable  fact  about  his 
existence  of  which  we  have  all  been  long  aware. 

"  But  who  was  the  lady  ?  Was  she,  as  we  have  often  been  taught,  the 
person  of  whom  Mr.  Brie  Mackay  sang  in  impassioned  verse — the 
faithless  creature  whose  faith  was  never  proved, 

Who  would  not  change  her  name  for  his — Guicciardi  for  Beethoven  ? 
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Frau  Mariam  Tenger  knows  better;  and  in  an  amusing  little  narrative 
of  personal  recollections  she  sets  forth  her  evidence  to  show  that  the 
'Immortal  Beloved'  was  the  Countess  Theresa  Brunswick.  And  she 
has  excellent  authority.     The  Countess  Theresa  told  her  so. 

"Frau  Tenger  takes  the  preliminary  step  of- publishing  the  letter, 
or  rather  letters,  which  were  found  among  Beethoven's  papers  after 
his  death,  and  they  certainly  do  not  exactly  lead  one  into  extravagant 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  Beethoven's  literary  merit.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  gets  repeated  from  page  to  page:  'Thy  love  has  made 
me  at  once  the  happiest  and  unhappiest  of  men — in  these  years  I  should 
need  a  monotonous  evenness  of  life — can  this  be  under  our  circum- 
stances?— Angel,  I  have  just  found  that  the  post  goes  out  every  day — 
and  I  must  therefore  stop  that  thou  mayest  get  the  letter  directly — 
love  me — to-day — yesterday.'  Further  than  that  sublime  point  it 
would  be  sinful  to  stray. 

"Well,  come  to  the  point  briefly,  the  Countess  Theresa  of  Brunswick, 
in  a  couple  of  tearful  interviews  with  Frau  Tenger,  confessed  that 
she  was  the  object  of  this  inconsequent  outburst.  The  evidence  seems 
clear;  the  telling  of  it  on  the  first  occasion  reduced  the  Countess  to  a 
condition  of  utter  prostration,  and  the  Countess  was  positive  about 
her  facts.  Yet,  despite  the  pathetic  nature  of  these  revelations,  it 
is  difficult  to  read  them  without  smiles.  We  are  abundantly  informed 
of  the  beautiful  nature  possessed  by  the  Countess,  of  her  charity,  her 
tenderness,  her  heroic  self-denial,  her  perfect  truthfulness,  her  wide- 
reaching  sympathies.     And  yet — to  read  is  to  smile. 

"The  little  scenes  which  form  the  carefully  prepared  plot  of  Frau 
Tenger's  case  have  all  a  melodramatic  fitness,  and  are  full  of  what  our 
grandfathers  would  have  called  sensibility.  A  casual  visitor  finds 
Beethoven  with  the  Countess's  portrait  in  his  hands,  and  shedding 
over  it,  betwixt  spasmodic  kisses,  rivers  of  tears.  There  is  a  gor- 
geously tragic  scene,  describing  how  Beethoven  slapped  the  hand  of 
his  young  pupil  and  incontinently  dashed  from  the  house  hatless  and 
coatless;  and,  further,  how  the  Countess,  to  the  unspeakable  horror 
of  all  the  right-minded  domestics  of  the  establishment,  flew  out  of 
doors  similarly  attired,  with  the  great  man's  coat  and  hat.     It  is 
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a  story  which  has  apparently  the  profoundest  spiritual  significance, 
and  from  that  terrible  day  the  tragic  fates  of  Beethoven  and  the 
Countess  were  sealed. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  touching  portion  of  this  delightful  book  is  to 
be  found  in  those  two  interviews  with  Frau  Tenger  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  friends  had  not  met  for  some  ten  years;  Beethoven 
had  been  dead  more  than  ten  years;  his  reputation  and  fame  were 
vastly  different  matters  from  what  they  had  been;  and  so — and  so — 
between  a  sigh  and  a  tear,  in  a  dreamy  and  meditative  voice,  the 
Countess  dropped  some  fatal  words  about  "her  dearest  one's  grave." 
In  a  moment  Frau  Tenger  was  all  tears  and  all  inquiries.  Like  summer 
tempest  came  the  storm  of  reminiscence,  the  Countess  fainted,  and 
Frau  Tenger  retreated  triumphant. 

"  The  Countess  lay  under  no  ridiculous  hesitation  for  her  own  part.  If 
she  had  determined  to  plunge,  she  could  not  have  done  it  more  thor- 
oughly and  with  calmer  assurance.  In  her  scheme  of  love — which  we 
would  not  venture  to  contradict — there  may  have  been  other  minor 
stars,  but  she  could  afford  to  smile  them  away  out  of  her  superior  sky. 
Her  treatment  of  Guicciardi,  the  faithless  one  of  Mr.  Mackay's  immortal 
poem,  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  passage  of  the  book;  for  how 
should  we  accuse  the  Countess  Theresa  of  spite?" 
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umes  and  a  part,  and  is  unfinished.  Pohl  wrote  two  volumes  of 
Haydn's  Life,  and  he,  too,  died,  leaving  his  excellent  work  unfinished. 
Jahn's  "Mozart"  was  originally  in  four  huge  volumes.  Max  Kalbeck 
is  still  working  on  his  Life  of  Brahms.  Over  1,000  pages,  large  octavo, 
have  been  published,  and  the  author  has  not  got  beyond  the  year 
1873.  Indefatigable,  formidable  persons,  these  earnest,  deep-thinking 
biographers ! 

The  Life  of  Wolf  by  Decsey  is  supposed  to  be  authoritative, — the 
official  life.  It  is  by  no  means  tiresome-  reading.  Wolf  himself  was 
not  a  dull  man,  nor  was  his  life  ordered  according  to  routine,  smugly 
conventional.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  insane  in  the  last  years  and 
he  died  in  a  mad-house.  Some  may  think  that  his  lack  of  mental 
balance  accounted  for  strange  actions  in  the  Vienna  of  his  student 
and  teaching  days.  No  doubt  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
would  swear  that  Wolf's  eyes  were  the  cause  of  his  malady,  and  he 
would  class  him  with  Swift  and  a  hundred  other  eccentric  authors, 
madmen,  geniuses  of  high  and  low  degree.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  insanity  of  Wolf  did  much  for  his  fame.  It  is  a  generous  habit  to 
overpraise  the  ability  of  the  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Newman  must  be  ranked  among  the  very  first  who  have  in  all 
time  written  about  music  and  musicians.  His  learning  is  indispu- 
table, but  he  is  not  a  pedagogue.  His  style  is  clear  and  luminous; 
now  picturesque,  now  eloquent;  now  incisive,  epigrammatic;  now 
rhythmical  and  a  delight  to  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  He  escaped 
long  ago  as  a  descriptive  writer  from  the  influence  of  Macaulay  and 
he  does  not  ape  Pater.  His  style  is  his  own.  In  his  judgment  he  has 
a  sense  of  historical  perspective,  or  proportion.  He  is  invariably 
interesting. 

In  this  Life  of  Wolf  Mr.  Newman  has  used  the  material  collected  by 
Dr.  Decsey  and  correspondence  and  articles  published  by  others.  He 
gives  full  credit  to  his  predecessors,  and  does  this  with  the  generosity 
of  a  full  man,  not  giving  thanks  in  a  foote-note. 

The  salient  features  of  Wolf's  Life  as  man  and  musician  are  known 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  modern  music,  for  much  has  been  written 
about  him.     Thus  it  is  known  to   every  one   that   he   was   expelled 
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unjustly  from  the  Vienna  Conservatory;  that  he  almost  starved  as  a 
pianoforte  teacher;  that  he  wrote  highly  original  reviews  as  a  critic 
for  a  Viennese  frothy  paper;  that  he  afterward  had  devoted  friends; 
that  a  fund  was  raised  for  him  to  allow  him  to  compose  without  distract- 
ing thoughts;  that  he  went  mad.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Newman's  ad- 
mirable biography,  it  is  not  necessary  to  retell  the  story  of  Wolf's  sad 
life.  The  biography  is  interesting  also  in  this  respect:  it  tells  us 
much  about  Mr.  Newman,  his  opinions  on  art. 

Yet  there  should  be  reference  here  to  Mr.  Newman's  estimate  of 
Wolf,  as  a  human  being,  an  estimate  founded  on  statements  made 
openly  or  whispered  by  those  who  knew  him.  It  would  seem  then 
that  Wolf's  occasional  harshness,  rudeness,  was  merely  part  of  his 
"fundamental  sincerity."  "Wherever  art  was  concerned  he  went 
straight  for  the  truth,  in  his  opinions,  as  in  his  music."  He  held 
sentimentality  and  any  form  of  pose  in  horror,  and  he  was  savage 
in  his  expression  of  contempt.  Naturally  he  made  enemies;  but  no 
man  had  more  devoted  friends  of  a  high  character,  friends  of  various 
dispositions. 

"What  one  hears  in  private,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "of  some  of  the 
details  of  his  life,  interesting  as  it  is  to  the  moral  pathologist,  is  not 
yet  a  matter  for  the  public  ear.  If  further  information  is  to  be  given 
to  the  world  at  large  it  must  come  with  full  authentification  from 
those  among  his  personal  friends  who  are  best  qualified  to  sift  the 
faults  from  the  legends.  No  feeling  but  one  of  the  most  poignant 
pity  can  fill  us  when  we  think  of  the  growing  misery  of  his  life  and  the 
brutal,  senseless  tragedy  of  his  end.  The  gods,  no  doubt,  mean  well, 
but  their  technique  is  bad.  Nature  is  not  so  prodigal  of  brains  of  the 
first  order  that  she  can  afford  to  fling  them  to  the  rubbish  heap  in  this 
blind  and  wasteful  way.  Since  the  death  of  Schubert  there  is  no 
musician  whose  premature  end  has  been  so  truly  irreparable  a  loss 
to  art."  This  last  statement  is  a  strong  one.  There  was  Bizet,  for 
instance. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  Wolf  as  a  critic  and  as  a  composer 
of  songs,  for  Mr.  Newman  is  especially  happy  in  his  treatment  of  these 
themes. 
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Wolf  wrote  for  the  Salonblatt,  which  circulated  chiefly  among  the 
fashionable  people,  the  "smart  set" — to  use  a  vile,  a  hideous  phrase — 
and  the  "climbers"  of  Vienna.  "Wolf's  strong  and  acid  writing 
must  have  seemed,  among  the  generally  'frivolous  confectionery' 
of  the  rest  of  the  paper,  rather  like  the  irruption  of  a  fanatical  der- 
vish into  a  boudoir."  He  had  decided  tastes;  he  had  no  delicacy 
about  expressing  them  violently  and  he  wrote  uncommonly  well,  with 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  he  thought  pure  and  noble  in  art,  and  with 
invective  and  irony  for  that  which  seemed  bad  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Newman  believes  that  the  last  person  to  be  capable  of  being  a 
good  critic  is  an  original  composer;  "the  very  strength  of  his  own 
individuality  is  apt  to  render  him  only  moderately  receptive  of  the 
contrasted  art  of  other  men";  and  Mr.  Newman  cites  Brahms  miss- 
ing the  fragrance  and  color  of  Tschaikowsky's  music,  and  Tschai- 
kowsky  not  appreciating  the  meaning  and  structure  of  the  music  by 
Brahms.  He  might  have  cited  Weber's  articles  about  Beethoven; 
singular  judgments  handed  down  by  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
or  other  composers.  Wolf,  however,  showed  an  admirable  catho- 
licity. He  was  right  by  instinct,  the  instinct  of  "a  finely  organized 
nature  willing  to  enjoy  keenly  whatever  could  appeal  to  it  as  being 
beautiful." 

There  was  reason  often  for  his  acidity,  invective,  hate.  "While 
admitting  that  musical  criticism  is  of  no  value  unless  it  sees  all  round 
a  given  case,  and  states  not  only  its  disagreement,  when  agreement 
is  not  possible,  but  the  reason  for  its  disagreement,  one  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  further  theory,  held  by  many  worthy  people,  that  the 
writing  should  never  show  any  signs  of  internal  warmth  and  that 
every  word  should  be  struck  out  that  is  likely  to  wound.  So  color- 
less an  ideal  of  the  duty  of  the  critic  can  in  the  last  resort  only  be  held 
by  men  for  whom  the  art  life  consists  merely  in  enjoying  the  better 
products  and  ignoring  the  worst,  who  are  not  keenly  enough  inter- 
ested in  progress  to  go  out  and  fight  for  it,  and  who  do  not  realize 
that  bad  art  cannot  safely  be  ignored,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
debauches  the  public  taste  and  so  makes  it  harder  for  better  art  to 
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find  eyes  to  look  at  it  and  ears  to  listen  to  it."  The  critic  must  suit 
"his  strategy  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  situation."  A  man  may  be 
enthusiastic  and  yet  logical.  He  may  be  ironical  and  yet  discrimina- 
tive. He  may  feel  the  anger  of  the  righteous  man  and  yet  keep  a  cool 
head. 

Note  these  words  of  Mr,  Newman:  "And  that  there  are  occasions 
in  newspaper  musical  criticism  when  the  critic  must  express  himself 
with  warmth  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  have  never  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  problems  that  beset  the  critic  day  by 
day — the  dealing,  for  example,  with  impudent  incompetence  or  the 
cynicism  that  looks  upon  the  public  only  as  a  milch  cow  to  be  drained 
for  personal  profit,  or  the  charlatanism  that  plays  upon  the  half-edu- 
cated instincts  of  the  musically  illiterate.  It  were  folly  to  treat  things 
of  this  kind  with  the  same  courtesy,  the  same  toleration  as  honest 
effort  that  may  not  quite  reach  the  goal  it  aims  at." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Vienna,  when  Wolf  wrote,  was  a  city 
of  prejudices  and  ignorance.  Schumann  observed  this  long  before 
Wolf  wrote.  It  is  to  be  observed  to-day.  Hanslick,  the  most  promi- 
nent critic,  was  an  evil  influence.  He  never  understood  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Wagner,  Tschaikowsky;  he  did  not  appreciate  Verdi  at  his  full  value. 
Concert  programs  were  hide-bound  in  their  conservatism  when  Wolf 
wrote,  Read  Wolf's  appeal  to  the  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society:  "Gade,  Dvorak,  Molique,  and  out  of  charity — what  a  gigantic 
effort! — a  symphony  of,  Mozart.  Bravo,  Herr  Kapellmeister!  You 
exhibit  taste,  good  intentions,  industry,  devotion,  zeal,  perseverance, 
and  a  good  supply  of  ambition.  What  is  it  all  to  lead  to?  Won't 
you  climb  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  producing  the  youthful  symphonies 
of  Haydn  ?  Do  you  dread  the  labor  it  would  take,  the  sleepless  nights, 
the  bloody  sweat?  No,  Herr  Kapellmeister,  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself,  nurse  yourself;  you  need  rest.  Go  on  making  us  happy  with 
Dvorak  rhapsodies,  Gade  overtures,  Molique  'cello  concertos.  Why 
have  a  Mozart  symphony  at  the  end?  and  of  all  things  the  superb  one 
in  E-flat?  This  work  is  too  complicated.  You  are  ruining  your 
system  with  rehearsals,  and  then  the  prospect  of  hearing  you  conduct 
Czerny's  'School  of  Velocity'  (the  instrumentation  of  which  Herr  B. 
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should  be  obliging  enough  to  undertake)  would  be  taken  away  from 
us  forever." 

Wolf  roared  against  late  comers  and  early  goers;  against  noisy  ap- 
plause after  exquisite  or  noble  music.  He  demanded  small  theatres 
for  operas  of  the  lighter  class,  small  halls  for  chamber  music.  There 
were  works  by  Brahms  that  pleased  him, — songs,  and  some  of  the  cham- 
ber music,  and  he  praised  them  warmly;  but  the  Brahms  that  others 
thought  great  was  only  the  epigone  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  had  all  passed  him  by  as  a  sym- 
phonist  and  left  no  trace  on  him.  Brahms  was  blind  to  Wagner.  "Just 
as  people  at  that  time  danced  minuets,  i.e.,  wrote  symphonies,  so 
Brahms  also  writes  symphonies,  regardless  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  mean  time.  He  is  like  a  departed  spirit  that  returns  to  its  old 
house,  totters  up  the  rickety  steps,  turns  the  rusty  key  with  much 
difficulty,  and  directs  an  absent-minded  gaze  on  the  cobwebs  that 
are  forming  in  the  air  and  the  ivy  that  is  forcing  its  way  through  the 
gloomy  windows." 

As  a  critic,  Wolf  admired  Gluck,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Weber, 
Marschner,  Schubert,  Schumann.  He  did  not  care  for  any  music 
that  was  distinctively  national,  but  he  liked  that  of  Smetana,  Glinka, 
Tschaikowsky.  He  saw  little  in  modern  Italian  opera  writers,  and 
he  abhorred  especially,  but  for  widely  differing  reasons,  Bo'ito's  "Mefis- 
tofele"  and  Ponchielli's  "La  Gioconda."  Of  Ponchielli  he  wrote  that 
this  Italian  had  no  originality:  "He  has  a  dozen  physiognomies; 
his  imagination  proceeds  like  a  stubborn  ass  that  after  every  second 
step  goes  back  upon  the  first.  'La  Gioconda'  is  composed  merely 
for  the  singers,  not  for  the  public."     Wolf  was  fond  of  Berlioz  and  Bizet. 

Mr.  Newman  thinks  that  Wolf's  newspaper  work  for  four  years  re- 
tarded his  own  development  as  a  composer,  by  reason  of  the  physical 
strain  and  the  mental  distraction. 

In  this  biography  there  is  comparatively  little  about  Wolf's  mis- 
cellaneous compositions,  orchestral,  chamber,  choral.  Mr.  Newman 
admits  that  the  symphonic  poem  "  Pen thesilea  "  is  unsuccessful.  Wolf 
was  wildly  enthusiastic  over  Kleist's  tragedy,  but  he  was  "rarely 
at  his  very  best  except  when  he  had  a  poem  to  work  over  line  by  line.' ' 
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Those  who  have  heard  Dr.  Wuellner  sing  Wolf's  "  Feuerreiter " 
and  marvelled  at  the  dramatic  power  of  the  song  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Wolf  also  set  music  for  chorus  and  orchestra  to  Moricke's 
wild  poem.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  give  of  course  more  tone,  sub- 
stance, and  effect.  "An  excellent  new  effect  is  made  at  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  words  'There  behind  yonder  hill,  see  the  mill  is  burning,' 
where  the  phrase  that  appears  only  once  in  the  ballad  is  now  first 
of  all  shouted  wildly  by  the  sopranos  and  contraltos,  and  then  answered 
softly,  as  if  from  the  distance,  by  the  tenors  and  basses.  The  end, 
too,  is  much  more  impressive  in  the  choral  version  than  it  is  in  the 
original  ballad;  the  dark  harmonies  for  the  four  voices  suggest  the 
atmosphere  better  than  the  single  voice-part  does,  and  the  drum  taps 
in  the  closing  bars  sound  very  ghostly." 

Not  the  orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  pieces,  not  the  opera  "The 
Corregidor,"  will  put  Wolf  securely  in  a  commanding  position.  The 
songs  of  Wolf  will  make  his  name  immortal,  and  Mr.  Newman  does 
not  hesitate  to  place  Wolf  at  the  head  of  the  song- writers  of  the  world. 
Mr,  Newman  does  not  throw  out  wild  and  whirring  words;  he  argues 
the  question  patiently,  elaborately.  Nearly  seventy  pages  of  this 
biography  are  devoted  to  Wolf,  the  song-writer. 

"What?"  some  one  may  say,  "Wolf  a  greater  song-writer  than 
Schubert?"  Mr.  Newman  bids  the  surprised  one  to  sit  down,  that 
they  may  reason  together.  Like  Mozart,  in  spite  of  heaven-sent  gifts, 
Schubert  was  too  fluent;  his  poetic  sense  was  often  at  fault;  he  was 
not  always  careful  to  think  out  a  poem  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  fresh 
expression  to  a  fresh  emotion;  he  was  often  contented  with  the  "lazy" 
strophe  form,  nor  disturbed  by  the  consequent  falsification  of  the 
poet's  meaning;  he  often  fell  into  misaccentuations,  threw  emphasis 
on  the  wrong  word.  "He  took  up  many  profound  poems  in  far  too 
superficial  a  mood,  dashing  irresponsibly  into  the  music  for  them  before 
he  had  really  penetrated  half-way  to  their  secret.  The  relation  of 
his  music  with  many  poems  was  not  the  marriage  of  equal  minds; 
it  whs  not  even  a  passionate  liaison;  it  was  merely  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance from  the  other  side  of  the  street."  In  all  these  respects  Wolf 
was  the  greater  artist;   he  had  the  gifts  that  Schubert  "either  lacked 
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or  displayed  only  intermittently."  He  was  poet  and  musician.  "Schu- 
bert is  indeed  almost  incomparable,  singer  and  seer  in  one.  But,  like 
every  other  great  musician,  he  has  been  smothered  in  uncritical  adu- 
lation. Men  write  about  him  now  according  to  a  formula:  they  do 
not  paint  his  real  portrait,  keeping  their  eye  on  the  model  the  whole 
of  the  time." 

Wolf  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  poem.  He  allowed  the  poet  to 
prescribe  to  him  the  shape  and  color  of  a  song  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  He  did  not  allow  his  own  melodic  idea  to  run  counter  to 
the  poetic  thought.  He  did  not  sacrifice  verbal  sense;  his  manner 
of  making  melodic  accent  coincide  with  the  verbal  is  wonderful.  Yet 
his  melodic  line  seems  natural,  inevitable,  Furthermore,  Wolf  gave 
the  pianoforte  part  "a  significance  it  had  never  previously  had  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  song."  The  pianoforte  part  of  many  of  them 
seems  self-sufficient,  a  pianoforte  piece;  but  the  piano  and  the  vocal 
parts  fit  together  with  unparalleled  ease  and  effect.  Mr.  Newman 
declares  that  the  phrase,  "Wolf  is  the  Wagner  of  song, ' '  is  only  a  half- 
truth."    . 

It  was  as  though  Wolf  habitually  composed  a  song  in  a  clairvoyant 
state.  He  saturated  himself  in  every  poem ;  he  lived  its  life  completely. 
When  the  fit  was  on  him,  he  would  scarcely  sleep,  eat,  or  go  out  of  the 
house  for  days,  and,  when  the  songs  were  written,  he  would  run  to 
play  them  to  his  friends,  laughing  and  crying  at*the  same  time.  He 
saw  pictures  when  he  composed.  For  "Weyla's  Song"  he  imagined 
"the  protecting  spirit  of  the  island  of  Orplid  sitting  on  a  rocky  ledge 
in  the  moonlight,  holding  her  harp  in  her  hands";  for  the  second 
"Coptic  Song  "  he  pictured  "a  banquet  of  wise  men  from  every  land, 
singing  a  jocund,  high-spirited  song  and  draining  their  bumpers  at 
each  refrain."  He  would  read  the  poem  till  it  had  taken  possession 
of  him,  not  thinking  at  the  time  what  music  he  would  write  for  it. 
He  would  sleep,  and  the  song  would  come  to  him  mysteriously,  so 
that  in  noting  it  down  the  brain  outran  the  pen.  "The  poems  lit- 
erally set  themselves.  Wolf  was  only  the  expressive  medium  through 
which  all  the  deeper  significances  that  were  latent  in  the  poem  were 
made  visible  and  audible." 

English  literature  is  not  rich  in  biographies  of  musicians.  There 
are  biographies  enough,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  merely  anec- 
dotical,  eulogistic  without  discrimination,  or  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Finck's  "Wagner"  is  entertaining  and  valuable,  though  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  Wagner  was  in  need  of  defenders,  and  the  biography 
now  seems  unnecessarily  polemical.  "Grieg,"  by  the  same  author, 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  two  have  a  personal  flavor,  and  they 
are  written  with  unflagging  gusto.  Mr.  Newman's  "Wolf"  is  a  wel- 
come addition.  As  a  biography,  it  is  deeply  interesting.  As  a  critical 
review,  it  is  illuminative  and  stimulating. 
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"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe.) 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  i,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  (Mr.  Thomas,  conductor) ,  January 
14,  1899.  It  was  performed  in  Boston  at  Symphony  Concerts,  October 
22,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke,  conductor),  on  December  2,  1906  (Mr.  d'Indy, 
conductor),  and  on  February  9,  1907  (Dr.  Muck,  conductor). 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling, "  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's 
Musenalmanach  for  1 798 : — 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben! 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 
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The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 


I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it! — 

Of  the  old  magician  rid; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 
Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid: 

I  have  watch' d  with  rigor 

All  he  used  to  do, 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 

And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top ; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 
Haste  and  do  not  stop! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

-Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current!] 

See!   he's  running  to  the  shore, 
And  has  now  attain' d  the  pool, 

And  with  lightning  speed  once  more^ 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full!    I 


Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 

Straightway  is  supplied! 

Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right! 
Ah,  I  see  it!  woe,  oh,  woe! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more! 
Streams  renew'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him ; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger! 
What  a  look!   what  fearful  sight! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell! 
Shall  the  house  through  thee  be 
drown'd  ? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 
O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first! 


FOWNE5 
GLOVES 

will  be  worn  longer  this 
season  than  others  — 
that  is,  other  gloves. 


mm 
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1  he  Candy  of  Character 


On  the  Character  of  Candy 

depends  its  fitness  for 

gift  making. 

No  Candy  is    so  well  fitted 
and  graciously  accepted  as 


"  Candies  of  Rare  Quality." 
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¥  l^W^  A  T\JF\f^^S  Cleanses    or     Dyes      Mens  Salts 


E£3!rLEWANDOS 


Gloves  Overcoats  Ties 

A  "S^^AT"  A  1\IT\/"^C!   Cleanses    or  Dyes   Womens 

Very  LiSh  ¥T  i\lHlJV-f  3  Apparel  of  all  kinds 

Cleanses     and     Dyes 
Carpets     and     Rugs 

Where  Tp \JkT  \  1V¥\ f\  (fi      Cleanses     or     Dyes 

Laundering  of  JjCj  W  jfiLi.^! 3lW\JF£3     Draperies  Portieres 
Shirts  Collars       f  T71  \JkT  A  "|\T¥\  i^\  Q         Cleanses    Silks 
Cuffs  Shirtwaists  Jj JCj  fv  i\l^i£Jv^l3     and   Satins 
Underwear  Lin-  f  171"1A7"  jk  l\JT\f\C!        Dyes     Faded 

gerie  Tablecloths      Jjfj  KV  AlHMJKJ&       Clothes 
Centerpieces  T  fj^VA/'  \  TVT\4"tG        Cleanses 

Napkins   Doylies  JjJLj  TV  AllUU l3         Feathers 

Sheets    Pillow   Cases  f  17^147"  A  T\JT\fmQCleanses 

and  Household  Linens         JLJLj  f?  i\l^l^F \J\3        Laces 

Is    done    in   the  very  best  l^^A/^  A  IVW^^^C^y68 

manner  possible  JLJLj  If  i\mj\Jl3Bose 

With      Pure      Soap      and     Water 
and  without  Bleaching  Powders 


LEWANDOSR; 
LEWANDOS 


Philadelphia  Shop 
1633  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Telephone  Bell  Spruce  4679 
BOSTON   SHOPS 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street 

New  York     Washington     Albany      Hartford       New  Haven      Worcester 

Bridgeport        Providence  Newport  Salem  Lynn 

Cambridge        South  Boston         Roxbury        Watertown 

BUNDLES   CALLED   FOR   AND   DELIVERED 
Full    information  by  Correspondence    for  Bundles    by  Mail  or  Express 

"YOU  CAN  RELY    ON  LEWANDOS" 
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Will  enough 

Never  please  thee  ? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 

See,  once  more  he  hastens  back! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track ; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 
Both  the  parts, 
Quick  as  darts, 
Stand  on  end, 


Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 

And  they  run!    and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!   see, 

Great  is  my  dismay  L 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  layf 

"To  the  side 
Of  the  room 
Hasten,  broom, 
As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 


The  story  of  the  ballad  is  an  old  one.  It  is  found  in  Lucian's  dia- 
logue, "The  Lie-fancier."  Eucrates,  a  man  with  a  venerable  beard,  a 
man  of  threescore  years,  addicted  to  philosophy,  told  many  wonder- 
ful stories  to  Tychiades.  Eucrates  met  on  the  Nile  a  person  of  amaz- 
ing wisdom,  one  Pancrates,  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  pendulous  under- 
lip  and  somewhat  spindle-shanked,  with  a  shaven  crown;  he  was 
dressed  wholly  in  linen,  and  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  had  lived 
no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  a  cave  underground,  where  during 
that  time  he  was  instructed  by  Isis  in  magic.  "When  I  saw  him  as 
often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  surprising  feats,  ride  upon 
crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and  other  aquatic  animals, 
and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him  by  wagging  their  tails, 
I  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraordinary."  Eucrates 
became  his  disciple.     "When  we  came  to  an  inn,  he  would  take  the 


HENRY  T.  FINCK'S 

SUCCESS  in  MUSIC 

AND  HOW  IT  IS  WON 

With  a  Chjapter  by  Paderewski  on 
"Tempo  Rubato" 
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wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle  of  a  wooden  mortar, 
put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  couple  of  magical  words  to  it.     Im- 
mediately the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all  the 
people  for  a  man  like  themselves;    he  went  out,  drew  water,  ordered 
our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the 
completest  domestic.     When  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessary, 
my  companion  spoke  a  couple  of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again 
a  broom,  the  pestle  again  a  pestle,  as  before.     This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him;  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would 
not  impart  to  me;    though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging 
man  in  the  world.     At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide 
me  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped  up 
immediately,  as  it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.     After  giving  his 
necessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went  out  to 
the  market.     The  following  day,  when  he  was  gone  out  about  business, 
I  took  the  pestle,  clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid 
it  fetch  me  some  water.     He  directly  brought  me  a  large  pitcher  full. 
Good,  said  I,  I  want  no  more  water;   be  again  a  pestle!     He  did  not, 
however,  mind  what  I  said ;  but  went  on  fetching  water,  and  continued 
bringing  it,  till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed.     Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  for  I  was  afraid  lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry 
(as  indeed  was  the  case),  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and 
split  the  pestle  in  two.     But  this  made  bad  worse;  for  now  each  of  the 
halves  snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water- 
carrier  I  now  had  two.     Meantime  in  came  Pancrates;    and  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form: 
he,  however,  privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
him  since."  * 

*  '  'Lucian  of  Samatosa,"  Englished  by  William  Tooke  (London,  1820) ,  vol.  i.  pp.  113-155. 

LOUISA  MAY  HOPKINS  and  FLORENCE  LEONARD 

After  Special  Preparation  in  Europe  with 

R.    M.   BREITHAUPT 

Announce  Themselves  His 

Authorized  Representatives 

THE  BREITHAUPT  NATURAL  PIANO  METHOD,  though  formulated  only 
within  five  years,  has  already  influenced  every  school  of  piano-playing  in  Europe.  It 
teaches  the  actual  technic  of  the  virtuoso,  that  is  the  inspired  physiological  solution 
of  technical  problems  by  the  great  pianists.  It  establishes  the  many  natural  functions 
of  the  playing  instrument  (arm,  hand,  fingers),  and  applies  them  to  Bach,  Beethoven,  the 
romantic,  the  bravura,  the  panose,  the  grand  styles. 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Consultation  Hours  :  Wednesday,  4  to  5 ;  Saturday,  12  to  1 
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* 

*  * 

The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass, 
trills  on  wood-wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes 
of  the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  har- 
monics.    The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 

* 
*  * 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
1882.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dubois  in  harmony  and  of  Guiraud  in  com- 
position. In  1888  he  was  awarded  the  second  prix  de  Rome  for  his 
cantata,  "  Velleda,"  and  it  was  hinted  at  the  time  that  Camille  Erlanger, 
who  took  the  first  prix  de  Rome  that  year,  took  it  "under  very  singular 
circumstances."  Dukas  undertook  the  task  of  orchestrating  the  opera 
"  Fredegonde, "  left  by  his  master,  Guiraud,*  which  was  completed 
by  Saint-Saens  and  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  18,  1895. 

During  his  school  years  Dukas  wrote  dramatic  overtures,  "Le  Roi 
Lear,"  "Goetz  de  Berlichingen,"  which  were  not  published.  His  first 
work  performed  in  public  was  the  overture  "Polyeucte"  (Lamoureux 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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concert,  Paris,  January  24,  1892).  His  Symphony  in  C  major — in  three 
movements — was  produced  at  the  concerts  of  the  Op6ra,  January  3, 
10,  1897.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  that  have  written  a  sonata 
for  the  pianoforte.  His  sonata,  dedicated  to  Saint-Saens,  a  formidable 
work, — the  performance  takes  forty  minutes, — was  produced  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  11,  1901,  when  it  was  played 
by  Edouard  Risler.  He  has  also  composed  a  set  of  variations  for 
pianoforte  on  a  theme  of  Rameau  (1902).  His  lyric  drama,  "L'Arbre 
de  Science,"  and  a  number  of  songs,  choruses,  etc.,  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. His  opera,  "Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue"  (Maeterlinck's  play), 
was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  10,  1907.  (Ariane, 
Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc;  L,a  Nourrice,  Miss  Thevenet;  Selysette, 
Miss  Brohly;  Melisande,  Miss  Demellier;  Ygraine,  Miss  Guionie; 
Bellangere,  Miss  Berg;  Alladine,  Miss  Badet;  Barbe  Bleue,  Mr.  Vieuille; 
Un  vieux  Paysan,  Mr.  Azema;  2*  Paysan,  Mr.  Lucazeau;  3c  Paysan, 
Mr.  Tarquini.  Mr.  Ruhlmann  conducted.)  Mr.  Dukas  was  for  several 
years  music  critic  of  the  Revue  hebdomadaire  and  of  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux- Arts,  and  he  was  also  the  critic  of  the  Chronique  des  Arts. 

*Ernest  Guiraud  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1837,  died  at  Paris,  May  6,  1892. 
He  wrote  seven  or  eight  operas,  an  overture,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  mass,  violin  pieces,  songs,  etc. 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covcnt  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 
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Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
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tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour    this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH   CO. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  ELECTRELLE  GO.       .       .       1205  Walnut  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-ninth  Season,    1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowici,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch   A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  II . 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  P. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
.Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorcnz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schu»cker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 
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Quarter   Grand   Style   V,   m  figured  Manogany, 
price  $650 

It   is  tut   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions   a   Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  Chickering  G?  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
tke  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  m  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

CITY  HALL  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .       PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  23 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Schubert Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Brahms        .         .         .       Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

with  Orchestra,  Op.  102 
I.     Allegro. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Vivace  non  troppo. 


Rachmaninoff      .         .         .    "  The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem 

for   full   orchestra   to   the  picture  by  A. 
Bocklin,  Op.  29.  First  time  in  Philadelphia 

Richard  Strauss  .  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 

fashioned  Roguish  Manner  — in  Rondo  Form." 
Op.  2S 


SOLOISTS 

Mr.  WILLY  HESS 

Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE- 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;    died  at  Vienna, 
November  19,  1828.) 

Two  brothers,  Anselm  and  Joseph  Htittenbrenner,  were  fond  of 
Schubert.  Their  home  was  in  Graz,  Styria,  but  they  were  living  at 
Vienna.  Anselm  was  a  musician;  Joseph  was  in  a  government  office. 
Anselm  took  Schubert  to  call  on  Beethoven,  and  there  is  a  story  that 
the  sick  man  said,  "You  Anselm,  have  my  mind;  but  Franz  has  my 
soul."  Anselm  closed  the  eyes  of  Beethoven  in  death.  These  brothers 
were  constant  in  endeavor  to  make  Schubert  known.  Anselm  went 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  set  of  "  Erl  King  Waltzes,"  and  assisted  in  putting 
Schubert's  opera,  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  (1822)  in  rehearsal  at  Graz, 
where  it  would  have  been  performed  if  the  score  had  not  been  too 
difficult  for  the  orchestra.  In  1822  Schubert  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  musical  societies  of  Linz  and  Graz.  In  return  for  the 
compliment  from  Graz,  he  began  the  Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  8 
(October  30,  1822).  He  finished  the  Allegro  and  the  Andante,  and  he 
wrote  nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo.  Schubert  visited  Graz  in  1827. 
but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  did  he  ever  hear  his  unfinished  work. 

Anselm  Htittenbrenner  went  back  to  his  home  about  1820,  and  it 
was  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  that  he  saw  Beethoven  dying.  Joseph 
remained  at  Vienna,  and  in  i860  he  wrote  from  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  a  singular  letter  to  Johann  Herbeck,  who  then 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  He 
begged  permission  to  sing  in  the  concerts  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  urged  him  to  look  over  symphonies,  overtures,  songs,  quartets, 
choruses,  by  Anselm.  He  added,  toward  the  end  of  the  letter:  "He 
[Anselm]  has  a  treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  symphony,  which  we 
put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan- 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven." 

SONGS  WORTH  SINGING 

Sung  by  Madame  Nordica. 

"NOW   SLEEPS    THE    CRIMSON    PETAL." 

Composed  by  Roger  Quilter.  3  keys. 

Sung  by  Madame  Marchesi. 

"A    COTTAGE    SONG." 

Composed  by  Laura  G.  Lemon.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  John  McCormack. 

"THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   LOVE." 

Composed  by  John  F.  Larchet.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  Harry  Dearth. 

"TOMMY    LAD." 

Composed  by  E.  J.  Margetson.      2  keys. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW    YORK 

And  London,  England 
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THE  HAROMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano    to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  Utter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman.'"' 

Hardman    Pianos  may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments.      The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  ' '  Period  '  *  designs. 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

GIMBLE    BROS. 


Herbeck  was  inactive  and  silent  for  five  years,  although  several 
times  he  visited  Graz.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that,  if  the  manuscript 
came  to  light,  he  could  not  gain  possession  of  it  and  the  symphony 
like  the  one  in  C,  would  be  produced  elsewhere  than  at  Vienna. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  price  of  producing  one  of  Anselm  Hiitten- 
brenner's  works  in  Vienna  too  dear,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Joseph  insisted  on  this  condition  (see  "Johann  Herbeck,"  by  L.  Her- 
beck, Vienna,  1885,  p.  165). 

In  1865  Herbeck  was  obliged  to  journey  with  his  sister-in-law,  who 
sought  health.  They  stopped  in  Graz,  and  on  May  1  he  went  to  Ober- 
Andritz,  where  the  old  and  tired  Anselm,  in  a  hidden,  little  one-story 
cottage,  was  awaiting  death.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  humble  inn. 
He  talked  with  the  landlord,  who  told  him  that  Anselm  was  in  the 
habit  of  breakfasting  there.  While  they  were  talking,  Anselm  appeared. 
After  a  few  words  Herbeck  said,  "I  am  here  to  ask  permission  to  pro- 
duce one  of  your  works  at  Vienna."  The  old  man  brightened,  his 
indifference  dropped  from  him,  and  after  breakfast  he  took  him  to 
his  home.  The  work-room  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers, 
all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally 
Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance.  "It  is  my 
purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries,  Schubert, 
Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the  Viennese  public. 
It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  represent  Schubert  by  a 
new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert,"  answered 
the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned 
chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Sym- 
phonic in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  handwriting.  Herbeck  looked  the 
symphony  over.     "This  would  do.     Will  you  let  me  have  it  copied 


TXTE  can  surprise  you  with  our  won- 
derful success  in  cleaning  delicate 
gowns  and  other  clothing. 

We  are  experts.  The  most  elaborately 
trimmed  gown  is  not  too  difficult  for  us. 
So,  if  your  favorite  wrap,  your  daintiest 
gown  has  become  soiled  or  stained,  send 
it  to  us  and  we  will  make  it  almost  as 
good  as  new. 

Telephone  or  send  postal  and  we  will  call 


A.  F.  BORNOT  BRO.  CO. 

French  Scourer  1  and  Dyers  of  Quality 


17th  and  Fairmount 
1535  Chestnut  1714  N.  Broad 

1 2th  and  Walnut  Broad  and  Ta&ker 


Buy  a  Pianola 
Not  Just  a  Piano-Player 


In  every  single 
feature  that  distin- 
guishes machine- 
music  from  perfect 
artistic  rendition 
the  Pianola  is 
better  than  piano- 
players  in  general. 


GREAT  SINGERS 

CELEBRATED  MUSICIANS 

QUALIFIED  MUSICAL  CRITICS 

ROYAL  MUSIC  LOVERS  OF  EUROPE 

Uniformly  praise  the  Pianola,  and  nearly  all  own  and  use  it 

THE  PIANOLA 

To  Play  the  Piano  you  already  have,  $250  upwards 

THE  PIANOLA  PIANO 

(Pianola  inside  of  Weber,  Wheelock,  and  Stuyvesant  Pianos) 

$550    to    $1150 

C  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 

Downtown:  1117-1119  Chestnut        Uptown :  6th  and  Thompson 


immediately  at  my  cost?"     "There  is  no  hurry,"  answered  Anselm, 
"take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert,  Vienna, 
December  17,  1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction.  The  program  was 
as  follows :  — 

Overture  in  C  minor  (new) H&llenbrenner 

Symphonie  in  B  minor Schubert 

',  Snu  }  *»  »*  *«■> 

3.  Presto  vivace,  D  major 
Old  German  Songs,  unaccompanied 

1.  Liebeskfage    I Hgrbeck 

2.  Jagergluck     ) 

(First  time.) 
Symphony  in  A Mendelssohn 

What  was  this  "Presto  vivace,  D  major,"  put  on  the  program  as 
the  third  movement  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony?  There  are  only 
nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo,  which  is  in  B  minor.  Neither  Ludwig 
Herbeck  nor  Hanslick  tells  us. 

Hiittenbrenner's  overture  was  described  as  "respectable  Kapellmeis- 
termusik";  "no  one  can  deny  its  smoothness  of  style  and  a  certain 
skill  in  the  workmanship."     The  composer  died  in  1868. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, in  1867.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral 
Union,  led  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  February  26,  1868. 

The  symphony  remained  a  fragment,  as  "Christabel,"  until  a  Ber- 


NOBLE  &  LINCOLN 

1635    Chestnut    Street 

A  full  line  of  Imported  Novelties  in  Bonnets, 
Toques,  and  Hats 


MOURNING  A  SPECIALTY 
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liner  named  August  L,udwig  added  two  movements  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  entitled  the  third  "  Philosophen-Scherzo,"  in  which  "a 
ring  was  put  through  the  nose  of  the  bear  Learning,  i.e.,  counterpoint, 
that  he  might  dance,  to  the  amusement  of  all."  "The  second  and 
tender  theme  conjures  from  the  fairyland  of  poetry  (Invention)  a  fay 
which  tames  and  frees  the  bear,  who  pines  in  constraint."  The 
Finale  is  a  "March  of  Fate,"  and  it  is  described  by  the  composer  at 
length  and  in  fearsome  words.  The  motto  is  "Brazen  stalks  Fate, 
yet  is  she  crowned  with  roses  and  love!"  "Truly,"  says  Ludwig, 
"Fate  has  stalked  with  brazen  steps  over  our  ancient  masters.  A 
new  age  has  awakened  a  new  music-era."  There  is  much  more  of  this. 
The  incredible  work,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert,  finished 
by  August  L-udwig,  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonie,  Berlin, 
December  8,  1892. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  a 
solemn  phrase  in  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.  The  first 
and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless  passage- 
work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting  theme 
of  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  classi- 
fication of  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp:  "I  have 
long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these  three  phrases;  indeed, 
I  think  I  have  classified  then  differently  each  time  I  have  had  to 
analyze    the   symphony  for  these   program-books.     It   seems  to  me, 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

GUrD7DCDr      Sir     CHM     F 1717  Chestnut  Street 
.     rlrLKZ.t)IliKVj     &     OUIN  [PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the  true  classification,  the 
one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons  of  the  sonata-form,  is 
this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  is  but  the  con- 
tinuation and  further  development  of  the  initial  phrase  of  the  'cellos 
and  double-basses — or  the  response  to  it — and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute the  first  and  second  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous 
passage-work  in  the  violins  is  the  counter-theme  to  this.  The  de- 
velopment is  suddenly  cut  short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full 
orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in  horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a 
modulation  to  G  major,  and  the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is 
sung  first  by  'cellos  against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the 
clarinets,  and  then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon 
of  an  imitative  contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long 
and  elaborate  working-out  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic, 
and  the  second  theme  enters  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  short  and  based 
on  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme." 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in 
sonatina  form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia."  The  first 
theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt 
occasionally.  A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a  return 
of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood- wind.  The  second  theme  is  a  clarinet, 
solo  in  C-sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  strings. 
The  theme  suffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A  subsidiary  in 
C-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  a 
theme  in  D  major  follows;  the  first  violins  imitate  the  'cellos  and  the 
double-basses  against  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  passage,  based  on  figures  from  this 
conclusion  theme.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  planned 
according  to  the  same  theme  with  the  conventionally  regular  changes 
of  tonality.  The  coda  is  short  and  built  on  the  conclusion  theme  and 
the  first  theme. 

* 
*  * 


Philadelphia   Musical    Academy 

1617  Spruce  Street  6029  Main  Street,  Germantown 

FORTY-FIRST  YEAB 

The  Oldest  Successful  School  of  Music 
FACULTY 

Messrs.  Richard  Zeckwer,  Wassili  Leps,  D.  Hendrik  Ezerman,  Camille  W.  Zeckwer, 
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The  following  sketch  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony  is  taken  from 
Edmondstoune  Duncan's  *  "Schubert,"  published  in  London  and  New 
York  this  year.  After,  quoting  Felix  Weingartner's  remarks, — "Schu- 
bert was  the  lyric  musician  /car'  e&xrjv.  Whatever  he  wrote,  the  most 
serene  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  work,  seems  as  it  were  imbued  with 
that  infinitely  soft,  melodic  element,  which  always  lets  us  perceive 
his  figure  as  if  through  tears  of  gentle  emotion.  A  blissful  warmth 
emanates  from  his  music," — Mr.  Duncan  says: — 

"It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  realize  that  Schubert  never  saw  the  sea; 
never  lent  an  ear  to  that  wonderful  voice  which  since  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  were  laid  has  chanted  its  ancient  ditty,  whenever  Dame 
Nature  was  in  the  mood  to  make  melody  in  her  heart.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  Schubert's  beautiful  tone-poem — the  B -minor  symphony — 
without  being  put  in  mind  of  the  salt-flavored  breeze,  the  splendid 
underlying  pulsation  of  its  waves,  and  the  freedom  and  expanse  which 
a  wilderness  of  waters  conveys  to  the  mind.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  sug- 
gested that  anything  of  the  kind  was  in  Schubert's  mind's  eye,  since 
the  emotion  which  his  tone-poem  breathes  might  have  been  called  into 
being  by  widely  different  objects  (or  causes) ,  or  indeed  its  true  source 
might — nay,  probably  would — have  baffled  its  human  agent  to  define. 

"A  threefold  subject  may  be  a  technical  misnomer,  but  it  is  the  de- 
scription which  best  fits  the  opening  subject-matter  of  this  movement. 
The  first  section  of  this  threefold  subject  (to  retain  the  appellation)  is 
shown  in  the  eight  bars  quoted  above."  Mr.  Duncan  gives  thematic 
illustrations.  "These  have  all  the  significance  of  an  introduction, 
and  surely  one  of  the  simplest  ever  designed.  That  they  are  not  a 
mere  introductory  feature  is  afterwards  proved  by  the  phrase  being 
treated  as  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the  leading  theme.  'The 
second  part  of  the  threefold  theme-material  is  seen  in  bars  9,  10, 
announced  by  all  the  strings.  It  is  plainly  in  the  nature  of  an  accom- 
paniment (and  a  very  beautiful  one)  to  a  song.     But  the  complete 

*  William  Edmondstoune  Duncan,  composer,  pianist,  organist,  critic,  was  born  at  Sale,  England,  in  1866. 
He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  afterward  with  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren.  He  holds  a  professor- 
ship at  the  Oldham  College  of  Music.  The  list  of  his  works  includes  an  opera,  "Perseus,"  and  ode,  "Ye 
Mariners  of  England,"  Ode  to  Music  (words  by  Swinburne),  Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale  (Milton),  orchestral 
pieces,  a  mass  and  other  music  for  the  church,  chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces,  songs. 
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subject  does  not  unfold  itself  until  we  reach  bar  13,  when  the  oboes 
and  clarinets — in  unison — give  utterance  to  the  melody  which  was  in 
waiting.  Beneath  this  appears  the  stringed  passage  (slightly  modified) 
quoted  immediately  above.  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  delicate 
gleam  of  color  which  the  horns  and  bassoons  cast  on  the  picture  a  brief 
moment  later.  Thought  succeeds  thought  with  ever-increasing  in- 
terest and  excitement  until  a  powerful  climax  is  wrought  and  the  key 
of  the  tonic  is  reached.  Here  we  meet  with  a  simple  little  modulation 
— quite  magical  in  its  neatness  and  beauty  (horns  and  bassoons) — 
which  serves  to  introduce  the  second  subject.  So  natural  is  the  tran- 
sition that  any  one  might  hear  the  movement  many  times  without 
observing  the  unusual  key  to  which  we  have  been  led — namely,  G 
major.  Here  again  the  accompaniment  precedes  the  air;  but,  being 
identical  with  that  which  accompanies  the  melody  quoted,  I  do  not 
separate  them.  The  strain  (first  delivered  by  the  'cellos)  is  a  haunting 
one,  such  as  the  poet  had  imagined  when  he  tells  us : — 

'This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion.' 

"A  fuller  statement  follows,  where  the  upper  strings  take  up  the 
song  in  place  of  the  mellow-voiced  'cellos.  The  blank  bar  suggests  a 
sudden  break  in  the  blissful  dream ;  we  are  once  more  face  to  face  with 
stern  realities. 

"This  second  theme  readily  lends  itself  to  imitation  and  other 
devices — such  as  the  employment  of  sections  of  the  main  melody  for 
the  purpose  of  episode,  etc. — and  of  these  Schubert  is  not  slow  to  avail 
himself.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  work  he  seems  to  be  unusually 
economical  of  his  material,  and  little  or  nothing  is  introduced  which 
does  not  afterwards  unfold  many  other  beauties.  We  may  pass  to 
the  codetta,  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  second  subject,  and  employed 
in  imitation,  as  the  illustration  of  our  remark.  The  modulation  which 
induces  the  repeat  is  a  model  of  directness;  nor  is  it  overlooked  in  the 
development. 

"The  free  fantasia  is  truly  wonderful.  One  may  hear  such  mystic 
sounds  in  some  desolate  place  where  the  tide  breaks  complainingly 
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over  the  low-lying  rocks.  It  is  as  a  song  of  forgotten  ages;  it  touches 
on  the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  the  yearning  of  man,  the  futility  of 
despair.  The  mood  changes,  and  Hope  (with  its  trumpet-call)  regains 
its  hold  upon  us.  .  .  .  Throughout  this  part  of  the  work  the  texture  is 
rich  in  device,  and  even  from  a  mere  technical  point  of  view  is  of 
exceedingly  fine  workmanship.  A  noteworthy  effect  is  the  gradual 
repression  of  feeling  until  a  calmer  mind  is  reached.  .  .  . 

"The  course  of  the  recapitulation  is  marked  by  freshly-discovered 
beauties,  which  are  disclosed  by  a  treatment  both  rich  and  varied.  .  .  . 
As  we  near  the  end  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  music  of  many  waters, 
— 'the  murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea,' — and  the  last  few 
chords  come  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  wielded  by  some  invisible 
hand — and  to  each  stroke  a  word — but  such  a  word  as  no  mortal  ear 
may  discover. 

"Melody  such  as  is  here  must  have  come  from  fairyland" — Mr. 
Duncan  is  now  speaking  of  the  second  movement — "or  from  some 
enchanted  country  which  composers  would  fain  visit  could  they  bring 
away  such  strains.  There  seems  scarce  any  analogy  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  movement;  we  may  look  in  vain  for  anything  at  all 
resembling  it  in  the  words  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven.  The  strange 
blending  of  peace  and  passion — and  the  almost  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  whole — find  a  counterpart  in  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
'  Merchant  of  Venice' : — 

'How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica ;  look,  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold' st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.' 

"Extremely  delicate  contrasts  of  horns  and  bassoons  (with  a  pizzi- 
cato bass)  and  violins,  violas,  and  'cellos,  mark  the  opening  of  this 
delicious  movement.  A  break  from  this  quiet  vein  occurs  at  bar  33, 
where  the  trombones  and  trumpets  utter  a  broad  theme  in  strong 
contrasts  to  the  stringed  octaves.  Repeated  in  sequential  steps,  the 
passage  acquires  considerable  force  and  character;  then  it  'dwindles 
and  blends  like  a  peace  out  of  pain,'  and  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
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take  up  the  original  tender  air.  The  device  of  introducing  a  new 
theme  from  sustained  single  sounds  (which  keep  the  ear  in  an  expectant 
attitude)  is  here  employed  with  remarkable  success.  The  second 
principal  theme  (clarinet  solo)  thus  makes  its  appearance  in  the  relative 
minor  (C-sharp  minor).  Who  could  believe  that  this  plaintive  mel- 
ody— faintly  breathed  by  clarinet,  oboe,  or  flute — should  shortly 
appear  clad  in  thunder — pealed  forth  by  the  full  orchestra?  A  new 
and  delightful  feature  of  the  continuation  of  the  movement  is  the  duet 
between  'cellos  and  basses  on  the  one  part  and  the  first  and  second 
violins  on  the  other.  The  return  from  the  C  to  E  is  a  most  poetic  device, 
with  oboe,  flute,  horn,  and  clarinet  gently  calling  to  one  another,  while 
the  strings  slowly  glide  to  the  appointed  key  (E  major).  In  the  repeti- 
tion much  of  the  material  is  untouched;  the  second  theme,  however, 
now  appears  in  A  minor  in  place  of  C-sharp  minor.  An  especially 
beautiful  and  prolonged  coda  closes  the  movement. 

"In  concluding  these  remarks  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
impression  conveyed  by  the  title  'Unfinished'  is  realized  to  any  extent 
by  the  hearer  of  the  symphony.  The  unity  of  the  four-movement 
type  of  symphony  (or  sonata)  is  probably  an  illusion  of  habit  which 
works  like  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  minor  (Op.  90)  or  that- in  F-sharp 
(Op.  78)  — another  two-movement  sonata — were  intended  to  illustrate.' 


Mr.  WiiviyY  Hess  was  born  on  July  14,  1859,  at  Mannheim.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with  his  father, 
Julius,  a  pupil  of  Spohr.  He  was  in  America  with  his  family  in  1865, 
and  in  1868-69  he  made  a  tour  with  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra. 
He  played  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  November  6,  1869,  Leonard's 
"Concert  Militaire"  and  Beethoven's  Romanze  in  F  major.  In  1872 
he  left  America  for  Holland.  In  1873  ^e  made  Heidelberg  his  dwell- 
ing-place. He  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1874.  In  l876  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Joachim.     In  1878  he  was  appointed  con- 
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certmaster  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  Museumsgesellschaft  orchestra  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  founded  a  string  quartet  and  a  trio 
with  Kwast  and  Hugo  Becker.  He  remained  in  Frankfort  for  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  as  concertmaster,  but  after  two  years  he  was  called  to 
Manchester,  England,  to  take  the  place  of  Ludwig  Strauss,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  led  by  Charles 
Hall6.  In  1895  ne  settled  at  Cologne  as  concertmaster  of  the  Guer- 
zenich  concerts,  leader  of  the  Guerzenich  Quartet,  and  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  1903,  and  he  resigned 
this  position  to  come  to  Boston  in  1904  as  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1906-07  he  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  He  was  given  the  title  of  "Royal 
Prussian  Professor"  by  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  in  1900  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Cologne. 

Mr.  Hess  has  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston  these  pieces: — 

Joachim:  Hungarian  concerto,  Op.  11,  October  22,  1904;  October 
23,  1909. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26,  November  12,  1904. 

Beethoven:  Concerto,  D  major,  Op.  61,  January  6,  1906. 

Spohr:   Concerto  No.  9,  D  minor,  October  20,  1906. 

Bruch :  Concerto  No.  3,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  58,  November 
21,  1908. 

He  was  leader  1904-07  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  which 
was  composed  1904-05  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Krasselt,  and 
1905-06  and  1906-07  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Warnke.  In 
1908  Mr.  Hess  founded,  with  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  the  Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Theodorowicz,  Ferir,  Schroeder).  The  first 
concert  of  this  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  November  17,  1908. 


G.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Guide  to  the  Opera 

ELEKTRA 

BY 

RICHARD  STRAUSS 

With  Musical  Examples  from  the  Score 

BY 

ERNEST  HUTCHESON 

Pp.61.    Cloth.   Net  75c.  (83c.  postpaid) 

A  brief  introduction  sums  up  critical  opinion,  the 
drama  is  then  cleverly  summarized,  and  the  remain- 
der is  devoted  to  an  analytical  account  of  the  music 
itself,  profusely  illustrated  by  musical  examples  of 
the  leading  motives. 


THE  VOICE 

Its  Production,   Care  and  Preservation 
BY 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,   M.D. 

Pp.  196.    Cloth.     Net  $1.25 

Dr.  Frank  Miller,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  one 
of  the  leading  New  York  specialists  on  throat,  nose 
and  ear.  He  numbers  many  singers  among  his 
patients  and  is  physician  to  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  Company.  No  one  could  be  betterfitted  to 
write  with  authority  and  understanding  concerning 
the  proper  development  and  use  of  the  vocal  organs 
than  a  leading  throat  specialist,  to  whose  medical 
knowledge  is  added  the  results  of  his  own  experience 
as  a  professional  singer. 
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Mr.  AivWiN  Schroeder,  violoncellist,  was  born  at  Neuhaldensleben, 
June  15,  1855.  He  at  first  studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father  Karl, 
a  conductor  and  a  composer  of  operas  (1823-89),  and  with  his  brother 
Hermann;  afterward  he  took  lessons  of  J.  B.  Andre.  Then  he  took 
violin  lessons  of  de  Ahna  in  Berlin,  and  lessons  in  theory  with  Wilhelm 
Tappert.  In  1871-72  he  played  viola  in  the  Schroeder  Quartet, — his 
three  brothers  were  the  other  members.  He  abandoned  the  violin  for 
the  violoncello,  which  he  studied  by  himself.  In  1875  he  entered 
Liebig's  Orchestra  as  first  'cellist.  He  was  a  member  in  like  capacity 
of  Fliege's  Orchestra,  of  Laube's  in  Hamburg,  and  in  1880  he  joined 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipsic,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother 
Karl,  who  went  to  Sondershausen  as  chief  conductor.  He  was  in 
Leipsic  a  member  of  the  Petri  Quartet,  and  he  taught  in  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  Schroeder  came  to  Boston  as  the  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  at  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Kneisel  Quartet.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  orchestra  with 
his  Quartet  co-mates  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1902-03.  With 
them  he  afterward  made  New  York.his  dwelling-place  until  the  spring 
of  1907,  when  he  resigned  from  the  Quartet  and  moved  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.     His  farewell  concert  in  Boston  was  on  April  25,  1907. 
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Returning  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  summer  of  1908,  he  is  now 
the  violoncellist  of  the  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet. 

Mr.  Schroeder  has  played  as  solo  violoncellist  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston: — 

1 89 1,  October  24.     Volkmann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

1892,  November  26.     Davidoff's  Concerto  No.   3,   one  movement. 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

1893,  November  18.     Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  Op.   102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel.) 

1894,  February  3.     Loefner's  Fantastic  Concerto.     (MS.  First  time.) 

1895,  March    2.     Dvorak's    "Waldesruhe"    and    Julius    Klengel's 
Capriccio,  Op.  8. 

1896,  December  19.     Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104.     (First 
time  in  Boston.) 

1897,  April  10.     Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello, Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel,  at  a  concert  in  memory  of  Brahms.) 

1898,  February  12.     Loefner's  Fantastic  Concerto. 

1898,  November  19.     Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

1900,  January  6.     Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104. 

1901,  March  9.     D'Albert's  Concerto  in  C  major,  Op.  20.     (First 
time  in  Boston.) 

Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 

(With  Mr.  Kneisel.) 
Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 
Tschaikowsky's  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme, 


1902,  February  1. 
violoncello,  Op.  102. 

1903,  January  10. 
1908,  October  31. 


Op-  33-     (First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  102. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  visited  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  he  spent  the  summer 
of  that  year  at  Thun,  Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  this  concerto  and 
the  Gipsy  songs  for  four  solo  voices  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
Op.  103.  In  a  letter  written  to  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg,  dated 
Thun,  July  20,  1887,  he  thus  referred  to  the  concerto:  "I  can  give 
you  nothing  worth  calling  information  about  the  undersigned  musi- 
cian. True,  he  is  now  writing  down  a  thing  which  does  not  figure 
in  his  catalogue — but  neither  does  it  figure  in  other  people's!  I  leave 
you  to  guess  the  particular  form  of  idiocy!" 

Miss  May  says  in  her  Life  of  Brahms  that  the  concerto  was  first 
performed  at  Cologne,  October  15,  1887.  But  Brahms  wrote  to  Mrs. 
von  Herzogenberg  from  Vienna  on  that  day:  "How  I  wish  I  could 
offer  you  any  little  pleasure  or  distraction!  The  concerto  could  only 
be  the  latter  at  best.  Perhaps  I  may  send  it  you  from  Cologne, 
which  is  my  destination  to-day." 

The  concerto  was  performed  privately,  immediately  after  it  was 
completed,  in  the  Louis  Quinze  room  of  the  Baden-Baden  Kurhaus, 
when  the  solo  parts  were  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann.  Brahms 
conducted.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  Cologne,  October  18, 
1887,  with  the  same  players  and  conductor.  The  concerto  was  per- 
formed in  like  manner  at  Frankfort,  November  18  of  the  same  year 
and  two  days  later  at  Basle.  Miss  May  mentions  a  performance  at 
Wiesbaden  November  17.  The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipsic  in 
the  Gewandhaus,  January  1,  1888,  with  the  same  players,  and  Brahms 
conducted.  There  was  a  performance  at  Meiningen,  December  25, 
1887,  and  at  Stuttgart  in  June,  1888.  Other  early  performances 
were  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  von  Biilow,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1888;  at  London  Symphony  concerts,  led  by  Henschel,  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  21,  1888;  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna,  led  by 
Richter,  December  23,  1888.  The  solos  were  played  at  all  these  con- 
certs by  Joachim  and  Hausmann. 
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The  concerto  was  published  in  1888.  Brahms  wrote  on  a  copy 
presented  by  him  to  Joachim:    "To  him  for  whom  it  was  written." 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  Theodore  Thomas's  Sym- 
phony Concert  in  New  York,  January  5,  1889,  when  it  was  played 
by  Messrs.'  Max  Bendix  and  Victor  Herbert.  It  was  first  played  in 
Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  November  18,  1893,  by  Messrs. 
Kneisel  and  Schroeder;  it  was  one  of  the  pieces  performed  at  the 
concert  in  memory  of  Brahms,  April  10,  1897,  when  the  solo  players 
were  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Schroeder,  and  they  played  it  at  the  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  February  1,  1902. 

*** 

I.  Allegro,  A  minor,  4-4.  There  are  four  measures  for  full  orches- 
tra which  announce  the  stormy  first  theme.  There  is  an  introductory 
cadenza,  at  first  for  the  solo  'cello,  and  then  carried  on  by  it  and  the 
violin.  The  first  theme  is  developed  in  a  long  tutti  passage.  After 
the  orchestral  development  of  this  theme  and  its  subsidiary,  the  two 
solo  instruments  develop  the  theme  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
The  second  theme,  after  brilliant  passage  work,  enters  in  the  key  of 
C  major.     The  working  out  is  long  and  nost  elaborate. 

II.  Andante,  D  major,  3-4.  This  movement  might  be  said  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  minuet  and  trio,  although  it  has  little  or  none  of  the 
character  of  the  minuet.  The  first  and  third  parts  contain  the  de- 
velopment of  a  quiet  theme.  The  middle  part  has  a  more  songlike 
theme  in  F  major.     The  movement  is  short. 

III.  Vivace  non  troppo,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  Finale  is  an  energetic 
rondo  built  on  four  contrasted  themes.  "Its  family  resemblance, 
in  the  matter  of  construction,  to  the  finale  of  Brahms's  symphony  in 
C  minor  is  unmistakable." 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  solo  violin,  solo 
violoncello,  and  the  usual  strings. 

A  concerto  for  violin  and  violoncello  with  orchestra  is  seldom  heard 
in  the  concert  room.  There  are  many  compositions  for  various  solo 
stringed  instruments  grouped  together:    thus  "Le  Coucou,"  for  viole 
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d'amour  and  double-bass  by  Antoine  Bruni  (1759-1823),  was  played 
in  December,  1892,  at  a  Colonne  matinee  in  Paris.  There  are  double 
concertos  for  violin  and  viola  and  for  two  violins  by  Mozart;  a  triple 
concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello  by  Beethoven;  a  double  concerto 
for  two  violins  by  Spohr, —  I  cite  at  random.  This  concerto  of  Brahms 
is  not  merely  a  duet  for  virtuosos:  the  work  has  a  symphonic  char- 
acter, and  the  solo  instruments  and  the  orchestra  contribute  alike  to 
the  musical  structure  ot  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soloists 
are  not  unduly  subordinated,  and,  as  has  well  been  said,  they  are  primi 
inter  pares. 


"The  Island  op  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Full  Orchestra, 
to  the  Picture  by  A.  Bockun,  Op.  29 

Sergei  Vassiuevich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  Dresden.) 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  at  Moscow,  last  season,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  It  was  played  recently  in  Berlin  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music,  led  by  Oskar  Fried.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  December  3,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted. 

"Die  Todteninsel,  Symphonische  Dichtung  zum  Gemalde  von  A. 
Bocklin,"  is  dedicated  to  Nicolas  von  Struve,  and  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  symphonic  poem  begins  Lento,  A  minor,  5-8,  with  a  phrase  for 
harp  accompanied  by  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  kettledrums. 
With  the  fifth  measure  the  violoncellos  begin  a  figure  that  suggests  to 
Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  the  writer  of  the  admirable  program  books  of 
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the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  "the  tranquil  lapping  of  the  water 
that  surrounds  the  Island  of  the  Dead"  (the  double-basses  are  divided 
into  four  parts) .  This  figure  is  a  most  important  one,  and  it  is  either 
the  motive  or  it  serves  as  accompaniment  throughout  the  first  section, 
which  is  over  two  hundred  measures,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  final 
section.  After  this  violoncello  figure  comes  a  motive  for  horn,  poco 
marcato,  and  important  use  is  made  of  this.  Noteworthy  episodes  in 
this  section  are  the  one  for  three  stands  of  divided  first  violins ;  another 
for  a  more  melodious  theme,  molto  cantabile,  for  four  first  violins, 
while  the  other  first  violins,  muted,  play  the  typical  figure.  This 
more  melodious  theme  is  heard  afterwards  in  the  wood-wind.  The  pace 
quickens  a  little,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  plain  song,  "Dies 
Irae,"  first  in  the  violoncellos,  then  in  the  brass  with  fantastic  figures 
for  the  wood-wind,  and  later  are  rushing,  descending  passages  fortissimo 
for  wood-wind  and  lower  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  mood, 
which  swells  to  a  climax  and  sinks  into  the  second  section,  Tranquillo, 
3-4.  There  are  hints  of  the  second  theme,  the  one  given  first  to  the 
horn,  but  the  leading  motive  of  this  section  is  one  for  violins,  flute, 
clarinet,  and  this  is  developed  to  a  climax  with  use  of  the  "horn  theme." 
The  tempo  becomes  slower,  and  this  latter  motive  is  sung  by  oboes, 
English  horn,  and  strings  with  a  heavy  syncopated  accompaniment  for 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  double-basses.  The  third  chief  theme  is  also 
used  accelerando  e  crescendo  until  the  chief  climax  of  the  composition 
is  reached,  Allegro  molto.  There  is  a  change  in  tempo  to  Largo,  4-4, 
and  the  second  violins  have  a  tremulous  figure  which  with  the  monoto- 
nous figure  for  clarinet  hints  at  the  "Dies  Irae."  A  few  measures  for 
first  violin  solo  introduce  an  expressive  solo  for  oboe  which  is  reminiscent 
of  the  third  theme,  and  the  second  theme  is  then  heard  from  wind 
instruments.  The  first  and  tranquil  figure  reappears,  and  there  is  a 
quiet  ending. 


* 
*  * 


Arnold  Bocklin,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  made  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"Island  of  the  Dead,"  and  this  sketch,  1.10  metres  in  length  and 
1.54  metres  in  breadth,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Simrock  family  of 
Berlin.  This  he  left  unfinished  for  a  time,  and  made  a  second  which 
he  at  once  painted,  and  this  was  for  the  Countess  Marie  von  Oriola, 
of  Budesheim.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  it  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Countess,  who  visited  him  at  Florence,  and  that  when  he  showed  it 
to  her  he  said:  "You  received,  as  you  wished,  a  dream  picture.  It 
must  produce  such  an  effect  of  stillness  that  any  one  would  be  fright- 
ened to  hear  a  knock  on  the  door."  According  to  Fritz  von  Ostini,  a 
third  variant  of  the  first  sketch  was  made  in  1883,  a  fourth  in  1884,  a 
fifth,  which  is  in  the  Leipsic  Museum,  in  1886,  and  still  a  sixth,  almost 
a  replica  of  one  of  the  former  ones,  was  sold  in  Munich.     The  second 
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variant  is  owned  by  the  Schon  family  in  Worms.  There  are  differences 
in  detail  and  in  color  in  the  five  variants. 

The  island  in  the  picture  was  suggested  by  the  group  of  Pohza 
Islands,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Their  form  and  rocks  show  that 
they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  prehistoric  times  were  probably  of 
the  Vesuvian  craters.  Some  of  the  islands  are  arable  and  inhabited, 
others  are  wild  masses  of  rocky  ledges.  As  Franz  Hermann  Meissner 
puts  it,  one  of  the  latter  islands  was  the  half  of  what  was  once  a  vol- 
canic peak.  The  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries  shaped  a  little  haven. 
Birds  brought  the  seeds  of  cypress-trees.  The  trees  in  time  shot  up  in 
the  ledges.  At  last  man  came,  and  made  paths  and  hollowed  chambers 
and  threw  up  a  rough  wall  as  a  protection  against  the  waves.  The 
island  even  then  was  as  solemn  as  a  pyramid.  It  was  a  hidden  nook 
for  the  dead  that  wished  to  lie  undisturbed.  Bocklin  expressed  this 
rest  of  the  dead  in  a  place  remote,  and  forgotten  by  the  world.  The 
sea  is  still,  there  is  no  cry  of  bird,  no  fluttering,  no  voice.  The  boat 
approaching  the  little  harbor  of  the  island  with  its  towering  blue-green 
cypresses  and  awful  rocks  is  rowed  noiselessly  by  the  ferryman. 
The  white  and  quiet  figure  near  the  coffin, — is  it  some  mourner  or  is  it 
a  priest  ? 

This  picture  of  Bocklin  suggested  a  symphonic  poem  to  Heinrich 
Schulz-Beuthen,  noted  in  Riemann's  Musik  Lexikon  of  1905,  and  it 
was  performed  recently  at  Zwickau.  It  is  said  that  Andreas  Hall£n 
has  also  composed  a  symphonic  poem  suggested  by  the  picture. 

Other  pictures  of  Bocklin  have  served  composers.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  Hans  Huber's  Symphony  No.  2,  B  minor,  Op.  115,  known  as  the 
"Bocklin"  Symphony,  which  was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  25,  1902,  April  1,  1905. 
The  finale  is  entitled  "Metamorphoses  suggested  by  Pictures  by 
Bocklin,"  and  the  titles  of  these  pictures  are  "The  Silence  of  the 
Ocean,"  "Prometheus  Chained,"  "The  Fluting  Nymph,"  "The  Night," 
"Sport  of  the  Waves,"  "The  Hermit  Fiddling  before  the  Statue  of  the 
Madonna,"  "The  Elysian  Fields,"  "The  Dawn  of  Love,"  "Bacchanale." 
But  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  said  to  express  the 
picture  "See  the  Meadow  Laughs";    the  second  movement  suggests 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 
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fauns,  satyrs,  and  even  stranger  creatures  of  the  forest  dear  to  the 
painter;  and  Mr.fEugen  Segnitz  found  the  moods  of  the  third  move- 
ment in  Bocklin's  "Sacred  Grove,"  "Venus  Anadyomene,"  and  "Hymn 
of  Spring." 

Bocklin's  "The  Elysian  Fields"  moved  Felix  Weingartner  and 
Andreas  Hall6n  to  compose  symphonic  poems  of  the  same  title.  Wein- 
gartner's  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  7,  1903. 


* 
*  * 


It  should  be  added  that  Bocklin's  "Island  of  the  Dead"  is,  in  a  way, 

a  carrying  out  of  an  idea  in  "The  Villa  by  the  Sea."     The  first  picture 

was  painted  some  time  before  i860,  and  in  1864  Bocklin  painted  the 

same  subject,  but  introduced  the  figure  of  a  mourning  woman  looking 

at  the  ocean.     Nor  was  the  "  Island  of  the  Dead  "  the  only  picture  that 

has  more  than  one  variant.     "Ruins  by  the  Sea,"  which  was  dated 

1880,  was  repainted  five  times,  and  a  picture  of  his,  1898,  harks  back 

to  the  same  motive. 

* 

*  * 

Liszt  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  express  a  painting  in 
tones.  Thus  Andrea  Orcagna's  "Triumph  of  Death"  inspired  Liszt's 
"Dance  of  Death"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra;  Kaulbach's  "Battle 
of  the  Huns,"  the  symphonic  poem  of  the  same  title;  a  picture  in  the 
Cologne  Cathedral,  the  "March  of  the  Three  Kings"  in  "Christus"; 
Overbeck's  cycle  of  paintings,  "The  Seven  Sacraments";  the  famous 
picture  of  Raphael,  the  pianoforte  piece,  "  Sposalizio  " ;  the  Medicean 
statue  of  Giuliano,  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  pianoforte  piece,  "II  Pen- 
seroso."  Fritz  Volbach's  "Raphael,"  suggested  by, three  Madonnas  of 
that  painter,  was  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
•Society,  February  19,  1905. 

*  * 

Arnold  Bocklin  was  born,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  merchant, 
at  Bale  on  October  16,  1827.  He  died  at  his  villa  in  San  Domenico, 
near  Florence,  on  January  16,  1901,  and  he  is  buried  at  Florence  in  the 
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Evangelical  Cemetery.  He  studied  for  two  years  at  Geneva,  then  at 
Diisseldorf  under  the  landscapist  J.  W.  Schirmer,  then  at  Antwerp, 
then  at  Brussels,  where  he  studied  figure-painting.  He  was  in  Paris 
during  the  bloody  days  of  1848,  and  he  then  returned  to  Bale  to  per- 
form his  military  service.  The  remaining  years  were  thus  spent: 
Rome,  1850-58,  with  a  short  stay  at  Bale  in  1852;  1858,  Munich  and 
Hanover;  1859-60,  Munich;  1860-62,  Weimar,  whither  he  was  called 
to  be  professor  at  the  newly  founded  art  school;  Rome,  1862-66;  Bale, 
1866-71;  Munich,  1871-74;  Florence,  1874-85;  Zurich,  1888-92; 
1892  till  his  death,  Florence.  He  died  crowned  with  titles  and  honors. 
He  married  "a  luxuriantly  beautiful  Trasteverina,"  and  her  beauty 
and  that  of  his  daughter  Angela  served  him  in  his  work. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Bocklin,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  to 
the  people  at  large  by  his  "Elysian  Fields"  and  "Island  of  the  Dead." 
An  essay  by  Christian  Brinton  was  published  several  years  ago  in  the 
Critic  (New  York),  and  the  following  quotations  are  from  it: — 

"Arnold  Bocklin  was  able  to  develop  a  national  art,  an  art  specifically 
Germanic,  because  he  had  the  magic  to  impose  his  dream  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  because  that  dream  was  the  reflex,  the  embodi- 
ment, of  all  the  ineffable  nostalgia  of  his  race,  not  alone  for  the  cream- 
white  villas  of  Italy,  the  fountains  and  the  cypresses,  but  for  the  gleam- 
ing marbles  and  golden  myths  of  Greece.  His  art  is  merely  another 
version  of  that  Sehnsucht  which  finds  voice  in  the  ballads  of  Goethe,  the 
prose  fancies  of  Heine,  or  the  chiselled  periods  of  Winckelmann.  Once 
again  it  is  the  German  viewing  Greece  through  Renaissance  eyes.  The 
special  form  under  which  Bocklin 's  appeal  was  made  implied  a  reincar- 
nation, under  actual  conditions,  of  the  classic  spirit.  He  realized  from 
the  outset  that  the  one  way  to  treat  such  themes  was  to  retouch  them 
with  modern  poetry  and  modern  passion.  Pan,  Diana,  Prometheus, 
monsters  of  the  deep  and  grotesques  of  the  forest,  were  made  vital  and 
convincing.  He  quickened  much  that  had  become  blurred  or  rigid,  he 
even  made  it  possible  for  a  stray  centaur  to  dash  through  the  streets  of 
Berlin.  He  fused  into  one  the  national  thirst  for  myth  and  the  national 
taste  for  antique  beauty.  While  in  essence  Bocklin 's  art  is  romantic,  it 
is  free  from  the  routine  faults  of  romanticism.     His  sense  of  form  is 
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Grecian,  and  his  color  entirely  modern  in  its  breadth  and  brilliancy.* 
The  persuasive  charm  of  his  classic  scenes  is  chiefly  due  to  the  anti- 
classic  and  often  frankly  humorous,  Dionysian  manner  in  which  they 
are  presented.  .  .  .  The  formula  of  Bocklin's  art  consists  in  peopling  sea 
or  sky,  shore  or  wood,  with  creatures  of  tradition  or  of  sheer  imagina- 
tion. Its  animus  is  a  pantheistische  Naturpoesie,  illustrating  the  kinship 
of  man  and  nature,  a  conception  both  Hellenic  and  Germanic,  which 
arose  from  a  blending  of  that  which  his  spirit  caught  at  in  the  world 
about  him  and  that  which  came  through  the  gates  of  fancy  and  of  fable. 
From  the  ardent  school  days  in  Basel  to  those  last  quiescent  afternoons 
on  the  heights  of  Fiesole,  Bocklin  clung  to  the  classics,  to  the  golden 
treasure-houses  of  Latin  and  of  Greek.  .  .  .  First  and  last  Bocklin  was 
a  colorist.  He  chose  by  instinct  only  the  most  alluring  hues, — the  pure 
radiance  of  far  stars,  the  vivid  grotto-blue  of  the  sea,  the  copper-brown 
of  a  faun's  skin,  or  the  viridescence  of  water  serpent.  No  man  studied 
nature  more  closely  or  surprised  so  many  of  her  secrets.  The  Cam- 
pania, the  clear  vistas  of  the  Oberland,  foam -lashed  rocks  along  the 
Tuscan  coast,  here  a  dark  stretch  of  wood,  there  a  splash  of  light,  all 
produced  an  accumulation  of  stimuli  which,  coupled  with  an  indelible 
memory  and  remarkable  powers  of  visualization,  made  Bocklin  one  of 
the  few  really  sovereign  colorists.  .  .  . 

"Arnold  Bocklin  was  a  tall,  powerfully  moulded  man,  with  dark  hair 
and  deep,  blue-gray  eyes.  He  cared  as  little  for  the  conventional  in 
life  as  for  the  quotidian  in  art.  His  was  essentially  an  isolated,  taciturn 
nature.  In  conversation  he  was  diffident  and  often  constrained,  though 
at  times  showed  abundant  humor.  What  is  called  society,  he  abhorred. 
...  At  sixty  he  was  all  but  unknown;  by  the  seventieth  birthday  his 
name  was  on  every  lip  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  Wherever  he 
chanced  to  be,  Bocklin  led  the  life  of  a  normal  Swiss  bourgeois.  His 
tastes  were  simple,  even  severe.  He  had  small  liking  for  the  pano- 
ramic accompaniments,  the  sumptuous  atrocities,  which  so  appealed 
to  Makart  or  Munkacsy.  His  studio  was  bare  and  workmanlike.  For 
him  not  only  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  in  large  measure  the  king- 
dom of  earth,  within.  Bocklin  had  but  one  dissipation, — a  consuming 
desire  to  solve  the  problem  of  aeronautism.  His  taste  for  science  and 
particularly  for  mathematics  was  strong ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  Weimar, 
he  almost  wholly  neglected  painting,  in  the  pursuit  of  Icarian  fancies." 

It  may  be  added  that  Bocklin  tried  his  hand  at  polychrome  sculpture, 
and  published  a  defence  of  colored  statuary. 

*  There  are  many  painters  and  critics  who  would  dispute  this  statement  about  Bocklin's  color.- — P.  H. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  THEATRE. 

(From  the  London  Times,  January  8,  1910.) 

English  theatrical  managers  like  to  have  an  orchestra  to  play 
between  the  acts  and  sometimes  during  them;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  even  people  so  lavish  of  money  as  they  would  not  incur 
the  heavy  expense  unless  their  audiences  demanded  it  of  them.  Yet 
the  behavior  of  the  general  audience  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the 
assumption.  The  first  note  from  the  orchestra  between  the  acts  of  a 
play  is  merely  a  signal  for  the  talk  to  become  louder;  partly  because,  as 
every  one  knows  music  is  a  great  incentive  to  conversation,  partly 
because  those  nearest  the  orchestra  must  make  their  voices  heard 
above  the  music  and  those  further  off  must  make  their  voices  heard 
above  their  neighbors'.  So,  while  the  stalls  are  talking  loud  to 
drown  the  music,  the  pit  is  talking  loud  to  drown  the  stalls.  No  one 
is  listening  to  the  music,  which  is  a  nuisance  at  one  end  of  the  house 
and  inaudible  at  the  other. 

As  things  are,  little  harm  is  done.  Whether  the  conversation  affects 
the  choice  of  the  music  or  the  choice  of  the  music  encourages  the  con- 
versation, it  would  be  hard  to  say;  but  the  truth  is  that,  while  the 
managers  are  ready  to  provide  efficient  orchestras,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  music  is  well  chosen;  and  a 
large  phonograph  or  a  piano  organ  would  provide  the1  only  thing  nec- 
essary— a  foundation  of  sound — at  one-hundredth  part  of  the  expense 
now  involved.  The  repertory  of  a  phonograph  would  be  larger,  and 
that  of  a  piano  organ  not  very  much  smaller,  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
theatre  orchestra.  And  every  playgoer  will  be  aware  not  only  that 
he  hears  the  same  things  over  and  over  again  at  all  the  theatres  in 
London,  but  also  that  most  of  them  are  glaringly,  or  even  ridiculously, 
inappropriate  to  the  play  in  the  intervals  of  which  he  hears  them. 
There  is  seldom  any  trace  of  a  consultation  between  author,  manager, 
and  musical  director  as  to  the  choice  of  music  for  the  intervals.  A 
revival  of  a  classic,  it  is  true,  will  generally  bring  into  the  program 
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something  headed  "Old  English  Airs,"  and  consisting  of  a  medley 
of  tunes  of  all  dates  and  characters;  a  Russian  play,  similarly,  will 
have  its  "Russian  Airs";  a  performance  of  Ibsen,  the  "Peer  Gynt" 
suite.  But  "Peer  Gynt"  will  be  played  also  between  the  acts  of  a 
farce  from  the  French;  just  as  "The  Merry  Widow"  will  strike  up 
within  a  few  seconds  of  the  curtain's  fall  on  a  death-scene  or  the  part- 
ing of  heart-broken  lovers.  It  is  apparently  worth  a  manager's  while 
to  maintain  an  expensive  orchestra,  and  not  worth  his  while  to  see 
that  his  production  gets  out  of  it  the  support,  the  comment,  and  the 
color  which  music  might  well  provide.  Is  it  that  he  is  too  busy, 
or  too  careless,  or  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  realize  that  his  play, 
if  it  be  worth  producing,  is  a  work  of  art  with  an  effect  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  its  own,  which  might  be  maintained  and  intensified  by  music, 
either  composed  or  carefully  chosen  to  fit  the  case  ? 

As  things  are,  we  have  said,  little  harm  is  done  by  the  battle  be- 
tween music  and  talk.  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  No  one  to 
whom  music  means  anything  can  have  seen  "The  Blue  Bird"  with- 
out lamenting  that  Mr.  Norman  O'Neill's  charming  overture  and 
entr'actes  should  have  to  fight  for  a  hearing  against  the  talking  of  a 
whole  audience.  The  audience  is  not  entirely  to  blame.  Theatre 
music  is  not  meant,  as  a  rule,  to  be  listened  to;  and  audiences  have 
grown  into  a  habit  which,  if  they  knew  it,  detracts  enormously  from 
their  enjoyment  in  the  rare  cases  where  music  has  been  worthily  used. 
For  the  talking  between  the  acts  of  "The  Blue  Bird"  rouses  a  sus- 
picion that  the  audience  is  not  really  listening  to  the  music  played 
while  the  curtain  is  up,  and  is  missing  things  as  beautiful  to  the  ear 
as  the  appearance  of  Time's  ship  is  to  the  eye  or  the  lilies  in  the  tomb- 
stones to  the  mind,  and,  still  worse,  is  missing  an  essential  part  of 
the  production.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Mr.  O'Neill  knew 
"The  Blue  Bird"  pretty  thoroughly  before  he  set  to  work  on  his  score, 
that  he  had  caught  the  atmosphere  of  the  play,  and  absorbed  its 
artistic  impression.  How  much  the  production  has  gained  by  the 
beauty  of  his  appeal  to  the  ear  could  only  be  learned  from  seeing  a 
performance  from  which  was  omitted  all  the  music  that  can  possibly 
be  described  as  incidental.     For  his  object  has  evidently  been  not 
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merely  to  provide  a  musical  accompaniment  to  the  play,  but  to 
make  something  which  should  have  its  structure,  just  as  much  as  the 
play  has  its  structure,  the  two  agreeing  with  each  other,  supporting 
and  elucidating  each  other  throughout.  That  is  the  obvious  way 
of  writing  theatre  music;  and,  as  usual  with  the  obvious  way,  is  the 
right  way.  Among  other  plays  in  which  the  music  follows  the  spirit 
of  the  drama  might  be  instanced  "Pinkie  and  the  Fairies,"  where 
Mr.  Frederic  Norton  has  gone  some  distance  along  the  same  path, 
and  "Peter  Pan,"  where  Mr.  John  Crook  has  at  least  caught  the 
right  spirit  in  his  treatment  of  a  real  Red  Indian  melody,  and  his 
particular  version  of  Fate  knocking  at  a  man's  door — the  crocodile's 
music.  The  case  of  "Beethoven"  at  His  Majesty's  is  different.  The 
occasion  called  for  extracts  and  illustrations  rather  than  for  a  musical 
whole.  But  the  adapter  of  "Beethoven"  is  a  musician  as  well  as  a 
playwright,  and  the  extracts,  though  sometimes  an  offence  to  strict 
musical  scholarship,  were  appropriate  and  well  played.  Perhaps,  the 
title  of  "Beethoven"  necessarily  implied  music.  At  any  rate,  the 
audience  listened  to  the  overture  and  the  entr'actes.  Perhaps,  if 
"The  Blue  Bird"  were  advertised  as  a  "musical  play,"  the  audiences 
at  the  Haymarket  would  surrender  themselves  more  readily  to  the 
influence  that  is  waiting  to  prolong  and  intensify  the  mood  instead 
of  snapping  it  short  with  violent  contrast  or  blundering  ineptitude. 

But  it  needs  a  change  in  our  whole  attitude  towards  theatre  music, 
whether  played  when  the  curtain  is  down  or  when  it  is  up,  to  give 
managers  and  public  a  proper  return  for  their  money.  In  certain 
cases,  farces  and  modern  comedies,  for  instance,  plays  are  not,  per- 
haps, susceptible  to  musical  treatment  (though  surely  the  songs  with 
which  Fielding,  for  instance,  sprinkled  his  farces  must  have  intensi- 
fied the  farcical  effect) ;  in  such  cases  all  that  is  needed  is  proper  care 
in  the  selection  of  entr'actes.  But  the  scope  of  music  in  the  drama 
might  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  every  play  into  which  music  enters 
at  all  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  play  which  depends  for  part  of  its 
effect  upon  that  music,  the  present  patches  of  "soft  music"  of  the 
melodrama  and  the  sentimental  comedy  being  replaced  by  something 
with  a  structure  of  its  own  and  worthy  to  fill  an  important  office  in 
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the  all-embracing  art  of  drama.  The  music,  though  doubtless  more 
of  an  ornament  and  less  an  essential  feature  of  the  production  than 
it  need  have  been,  was  a  prominent  attraction  in  the  choicest  perform- 
ances of  the  Elizabethan  age — those  given  in  the  "private"  playhouses; 
subsequent  ages  have  reduced  it  to  its  present  position,  of  little  more 
fitness  or  importance  than  the  inevitable  song  in  a  Restoration  or 
Georgian  comedy.  Before  we  can  reform  our  theatre  music,  we  need 
to  realize  first  that  music  is  a  legitimate  and  may  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  art  of  drama,  and  next  that  every  play  worth  its  salt  has 
a  character  which  music  can  help  us  to  feel  and  to  understand.  Not 
only  music,  but  the  drama  suffers  from  the  present  divorce  or  heedlessly 
patched-up  union. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  professed  musical  plays  of  our  own  time  offer 
so  little  encouragement.  Opera  lies  outside  the  present  discussion; 
and  beyond  opera  we  have  only  musical  comedy  and  pantomime. 
Of  musical  comedy  nothing  can  be  hoped.  The  frequent  practice  is 
for  the  author  of  the  "lyrics"  to  be  asked  to  fit  words  to  a  tune  already 
written, — a  practice  that  might  be  less  injurious,  were  that  tune  part 
of  an  ordered  work  of  musical  art,  and  were  not  the  whole  entertain- 
ment put  together  from  this  and  from  that,  with  the  object  of  making 
it  as  loose  and  as  go-as-you-please  as  possible.  For  pantomime  there 
should  be  a  better  chance ;  it  can  hardly  help  being  influenced  for  good 
by  the  far  more  artistic  children's  plays  which  are  coming  into  favor. 
At  present  pantomimes,  both  words  and  music,  are  put  together  on 
the  same  principle  as  musical  comedies.  There  is  no  aim  at  structure. 
The  plot  may  be  completely  forgotten  if  the  introduction  of  a  good 
"  turn "  demands  it;  the  music  is  held  to  have  done  its  duty  if  it  makes 
room  for  the  popular  tunes  of  the  moment,  the  newest  jingle  from 
America,  or  a  leading  comedian's  latest  purchase  from  a  song  agency. 
And  great  fun  these  things  sometimes  are.  But  in  the  end  they  only 
serve  to  whet  the  appetite  for  the  kind  of  pantomime  that  we  might 
have,- — a  pantomime  just  as  amusing,  as  splendid,  as  gay,  as  those 
now  in  vogue,  but  made,  not  thrown  together;  with  words,  action, 
and  music  all  growing  out  of  a  single  theme  and  aiming  at  a  single 
effect,  composed,  in  fact,  with  as  much  responsibility,  as  much  care, 
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and  as  much  considered  interplay  of  all  its  component  parts  as  an 
opera. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  advancement  of  the 
place  of  music  in  the  drama  is  perhaps  worth  consideration.  A  good 
deal  is  heard  to-day  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  English  composers. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  there  is  ample  room  for  good  work.  The  "pro- 
ducer" of  a  play  does  not  use  over  and  over  again,  appropriate  or 
inappropriate,  worn  or  brand-new,  the  same  scenery;  nor  does  he 
delegate  the  choice  of  it  without  consultation  to  a  subordinate.  When 
music  receives  as  much  consideration  in  the  theatre  as  the  scenery, 
there  will  be  a  brisk  demand  for  new  music  specially  composed  for 
new  productions.  Such  music  may  not  live  forever;  but  it  would 
at  least  live  for  the  run  of  the  play,  and  would  so  stand  a  chance  of 
more  performances  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary  concert-room 
suite  or  overture.  And  the  time  would  come  when  audiences  would 
pay  the  same  attention  to  the  music  as  they  do  to  the  scenery.  The 
time,  perhaps,  would  even  come  when  they  would  learn  to  grumble 
at  its  very  beauties,  as  they  do  at  those  of  scenery,  forgetting  that 
the  drama  embraces  all  the  arts  and  (the  proportions  duly  observed) 
can  only  gain  by  their  exercise. 


'Till,  Eulenspiegel/s  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned. 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.     It  was  performed 
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in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it ' '  after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  program  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  program  to  'Eulenspiegel';  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  '  Eulenspiegel '  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse,— 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
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still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programs,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  program-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  program-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthwmlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half-close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
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sion  in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day ;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando). 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
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which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-fiat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  Ms  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-fiat,  while  wood- wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 

full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

* 
*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

*** 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
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kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 

rattle,  strings. 

* 

*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till: — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  i8c6,  text  by 
Kotzebue) ;  Rungenhagen  (about  1815);  Ad.  Muller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wiirzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  bv  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  19CO.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 

* 

*  * 

There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;    he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
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and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck,  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  130 1."  But  Lappenberg  says  his  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301 ;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom;   that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian :  '  'A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of 
others.  With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went 
along  the  road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting 
constantly  a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he 
always  succeeded.  A  curb's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took 
him  in  her  service;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and 
fed  him  for  months ;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally 
unfaithful  to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 


CLARA  TIPPETT 
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Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general:  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  1519;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
'Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbucher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .       PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


Beethoven 
Schumann 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  2  J 

AT  8.15 

PROGRAMME 

.  Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy,  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 


.   Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I. :  Molto  piu  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

Mozart  a.  Recitative,  "Giunse  al  fin  il  momento,"  and 

Aria,  "Dehvieni,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  10. 

Graun         .         .         .         Ik  Air,  "Singt  dem  gottlichen  Propheten,"  from 

"Der  Tod  Jesu" 


Richard  Strauss 

Songs  with  Piano : 

a.  Brahms  . 

b.  Schumann 

c.  Fiedler  . 

d.  R.  Strauss 


Symphonia  Domestica 


■'Die  Nachtigall" 
.  "Widmung7' 
.  "  Wiegenlied" 
.    i:  Standchen '* 


SOLOIST 
Madame  SEMBRICH 


Baldwin  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  Symphonia  Domestica 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE- 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


*550 


te 


2ls£m6£ 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST   PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

PHILADELPHIA  PA 


Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  .  .  Luowig  van  Bskthovbn 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription :  "Over- 
turn (zum  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  L.  v.  Beethoven,  1807." 
The  words  in  parenthesis  are  crossed  out.  The  overture  was  published 
in  1808:  "Ouverture  de  Coriolan,  Tragedie  de  M.  de  Collin,  etc.,  com- 
posed et  dedi6e  a  Monsieur  de  Collin,  etc."  The  other  compositions 
of  1807  were  the  first  Mass  in  C,  the  overture  to  "Leonore-Fidelio," 
No.  1,  which  was  published  as  Op.  138,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
ariette,  "In  questa  tomba,"  the  violin  concerto  changed  into  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  probably  the  'cello  sonata,  Op.  69. 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin  was  produced  November 
24,  1802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to  "Idomeneo" 
by  the  Abbe  Stadler.  It  was  afterward  revived  with  Lange  as  the 
hero  and  played  often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that  date  to  the  end 
of  October,  1809,  there  was  only  one  performance  of  the  tragedy,  and 
that  was  on  April  24,  1807.  Thayer  concludes  that  the  overture  was 
not  written  for  this  performance,  because  the  overture  had  been  played 
at  two  concerts  in  March.  These  concerts  were  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  and  only  pieces  by  Beethoven  were  performed, 
the  first  four  symphonies,  the  "Coriolanus"  overture,  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, and  airs  from  "Fidelio."  The  overture  was  criticised  most 
favorably  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  and  Cotta's  Mor- 
genblatt  as  a  "new  work."  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik 
Zeitung  wrote :  "According  to  the  inscription,  the  overture  was  intended 
for  Collin's  'Coriolanus.'" 

Thayer  adds:  "How  nobly  Beethoven  comprehended  the  character 
of  Coriolanus  has  long  been  known ;  but  how  wonderfully  the  overture 
fits  in  the  play  can  be  judged  properly  only  by  those  who  have  read 
Collin's  nearly  forgotten  play,"  and  he  says  in  a  foot-note :  "The  author, 
from  boyhood  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  'Coriolanus,'  remembers  well 
the  dissatisfaction  he  experienced  when  he  first  heard  Beethoven's 
overture;  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  fit  the  subject.  When  he  read 
Collin's  play,  his  discontent  turned  into  wonder." 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  « ANDERSON 


BOOSEY  S  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

And  London,  England 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated   music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March   27,    1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating    you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours,         .    , 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season" 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established  1842 
138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

GIMBLE   BROS. 


Beethoven  knew  the  Coriolanus  presented  by  Plutarch  as  well  as 
the  Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare  and  von  Collin.  One  might  say  that  the 
character  of  Coriolanus  was  in  certain  ways  sympathetic  to  him ;  and 
some  may  wonder  at  Thayer's  dissatisfaction.  Wagner  had  no  thought 
of  von  Collin,  when  he  wrote : — 

"If  we  recall  to  mind  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  figure  of 
Coriolanus  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  and  from  all  the  details  of  the 
complicated  plot  first  single  that  which  lingered  with  us  through  its 
bearing  on  the  principal  character,  we  shall  see  one  solitary  shape  loom 
forth:  the  defiant  Coriolanus  in  conflict  with  his  inmost  voice,  that 
voice  which  only  speaks  the  more  unsilenceably  when  issuing  from  his 
mother's  mouth;  and  of  the  dramatic  development  there  will  remain 
but  that  voice's  victory  over  pride,  the  breaking  of  .the  stubbornness 
of  a  nature  strong  beyond  all  bounds.  For  his  drama  Beethoven 
chooses  nothing  but  these  two  chief  motives,  which  make  us  feel  more 
surely  than  all  abstract  exposition  the  inmost  essence  of  that  pair  of 
characters.  Then  if  we  devoutly  follow  the  movement  developing 
solely  from  the  opposition  of  these  two  motives  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  musical  character,  and  allow  in  turn  the  purely  musical 
detail  to  work  upon  us — the  lights  and  shades,  the  meetings  and  part- 
ings of  these  two  motives — we  shall  at  like  time  be  following  the  course 
of  a  drama  whose  own  peculiar  method  of  expression  embraces  all  that 
held  our  interest,  the  complex  plot  and  clash  of  minor  characters,  in 
the  acted  work  of  the  playwright.  What  gripped  us  there  as  an  action 
set  immediately  before  us,  almost  lived  through  by  ourselves,  we  here 
receive  as  inmost  kernel  of  that  action;  there  set  forth  by  characters 
with  all  the  might  of  nature-forces,  it  is  here  just  as  sharply  limned  by 
the  musician's  motives,  identical  in  inmost  essence  with  the  motives 
at  work  in  those  characters."     (Englished  by  W.  Ashton  Ellis.) 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  is  in  one  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  C  minor,  4-4  as  written, 
alia  breve  as  played.  It  begins  with  a  succession  of  three  long-held 
fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a  resound - 

"\A/E  can  surprise  you  with  our  won- 
derful success  in  cleaning  delicate 
gowns  and  other  clothing. 

We  are  experts.  The  most  elaborately 
trimmed  gown  is  not  too  difficult  for  us. 
So,  if  your  favorite  wrap,  your  daintiest 
gown  has  become  soiled  or  stained,  send 
it  to  us  and  we  will  make  it  almost  as 
good  as  new. 

Telephone  or  send  postal  and  we  will  call 

A,  F.    BORNOT  BRO.  CO.  ItM  p,     7thtand  Amount 

1535  Chestnut  1714  N.  Broad 

French  Scourers  and  Dyers  of  Quality  1 2th  and  Walnut  Broad  and  Tasker 


Buy  a  Pianola 
Not  Just  a  Piano-Player 


In  every  single 
feature  that  distin- 
guishes machine- 
music  from  perfect 
artistic  rendition 
the  Pianola  is 
better  than  piano- 
players  in  general. 


GREAT  SINGERS 

CELEBRATED  MUSICIANS 

QUALIFIED  MUSICAL  CRITICS 

ROYAL  MUSIC  LOVERS  OF  EUROPE 

Uniformly  praise  the  Pianola,  and  nearly  all  own  and  use  it 

THE  PIANOLA 

To  Play  the  Piano  you  already  have,  $250  upwards 

THE  PIANOLA  PIANO 

(Pianola  inside  of  Weber,  Wheelock,  and  Stuyvesant  Pianos) 

$550    to    $1150 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 

Downtown:  1117-1119  Chestnut        Uptown:  6th  and  Thompson 
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ing  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  agitated  first  theme  in  C  minor 
soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically  passionate  theme  in  E-flat 
major.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  also  short.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  practically  passage-work  on  the  conclusion  theme.  The  ten- 
dency to  shorten  the  academic  sonata  form  is  seen  also  in  the  third 
part,  or  recapitulation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  F  minor  with 
curtailed  development.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  C  major.  The 
coda  begins  with  this  theme;  passage-work  follows;  there  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  C's  and  the  chords  of  the  beginning;  and  the  purely  dramatic 
close  in  C  minor  may  be  suggestive  of  the  hero's  death. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene  in 
the  Volscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Coriolanus, 
Volumnia,  and  Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston,  April  19,  1851,  at  a  concert 
•  given  in  the  Melodeon  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  the  program  stated  that 
the  performance  was  the  first  in  America.  Mr.  Perkins's  second 
symphony  was  played  at  this  concert,  and  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Messrs. 
Kreissmann,  August  and  Wulf  Fries,  and  Mr.  Perabeaju  (sic)  were 
the  soloists. 

*  * 

The  late  Hugo  Wolf  insisted  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Vienna 
press  that  audiences  should  applaud  only  where  applause  is  appro- 
priate,— "after  vociferous  endings,  after  pieces  of  a  lively,  festive, 
warlike,  heroic  character,  but  not  after  such  a  work  as  Beethoven's 


NOBLE  &  LINCOLN 

1635    Chestnut    Street 

A  full  line  of  Imported  Novelties  in  Bonnets, 
Toques,  and  Hats 


MOURNING  A  SPECIALTY 
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'Coriolanus.'"  He  portrays  the  average  hearer  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  overture,  who  sees  with  staring  eyes,  as  in  a  magic  look- 
ing-glass, ihe  mighty  shade  of  Coriolanus  pass  slowly  by  him;  tears 
fall  from  the  hearer's  eyes,  his  heart  throbs,  his  breath  stops,  he  is 
as  one  in  a  cataleptic  trance;  but,  as  soon  as  the  last  note  is  sounded, 
he  is  again  jovially  disposed,  and  he  chatters  and  criticises  and  applauds, 
And  Wolf  cries  out:  "You  have  not  looked  in  the  magic  glass:  you 
have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  understood  nothing — 
nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing."  (See  Ernst  Decsey's  "Hugo 
Wolf,"  vol.  i.  p.  84.     Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1903.) 

* 
*  * 

CORIOLANUS   MUSIC. 

Overture  and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy  by  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  Seidel,  October  6,  1811,  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
Berlin.     This  music  was  not  published. 

Incidental  music  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  for  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
revival  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  in  April,  1901. 

Operas:  by  Perti  (Venice,  1683),  Pollarolo  (Venice,  1698),  Cavall, 
(Parma,  1669),  Cattani  (Pisa,  about  1700),  Caldara  (Vienna,  171 7), 
Ariosti  (London,  1723),  Treu  (Breslau,  about  1726),  Jomelli  (Rome, 
1744),  Pulli  (1745),  Graun  (Berlin,  1750),  Lavigna  (Parma,  1806), 
Niccolini  (Milan,  1809),  Radicati  (about  18 10). 

Dramatic  scene,KF\^Lux. 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

Gl4rrD7Dl7D^      JU     Q/^\T       1717  Chestnut  Street 
.    rlLKzLDIlKVa   Cx   ^VJlN  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38    .    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Horn  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  al  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  in 
Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old.  This  movement  was  also  played  February  12,  1833,  at 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  brothers,  and 
at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  first  movement  of  a  First  Symphony. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1835, 
under  Schumann's  direction;  that  the  last  movement  was  a  failure. 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  published. 
Schumann  himself  wrote  to  Hofmeister  from  Schneeberg  (January 
29,  1833):  "The  symphony  is  going  ahead.  It  is  being  diligently 
rehearsed  here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."  In  a  letter  dated  in  1839 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  pianoforte  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata  in  G 
minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestucke,  Davidsbiindler,  Kreisleriana,  Novel- 
letten,  Nachtstucke,  Faschingsschwank— and  songs.  But  in  1841 
he  wrote  the  Symphony  No.i,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale 
(Finale  rewritten  in  1845);  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten  in  1851, 
and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra  (used 
as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 

Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck,  September  12,  1840,  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  a 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.  His  happiness  was  great,  but  to 
say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  First 
Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidence  submitted  by 
the  composer.  He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  think  of  the  journal," — the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik, 
founded  by  Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  1834,  and  edited 
in  1 841  by  Schumann  alone:    "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished  a 

Philadelphia   Musical    Academy 

1617  Spruce  Street  6029  Main  Street,  Germantown 

FORTY-FIRST  YEAD 

The  Oldest  Successful  School  of  Music  / 

FACULTY 

Messrs.  Richard  Zeckwer,  Wassili  Leps,  D.  Hendrik  Ezerman,  Camille  W.  Zeckwer, 
Clarence  Bawden,  W.  Le  Roy  Fraim,  Walter  Golz,  Henry  Kirkland,  Paul  Meyer, 
Otto  Wittich,  John  Fasshauer,  Joseph  Clarke. 
Misses  Bessie  Davis,  Virginia  Henderson,  Mary  Walker,  Elsa  Mohr,  Jean  Calhoun, 
Florence  Urban,  Frances  Kinsler,  Marie  Zeckwer,  Marie  Buedinger,  Sara  Finch, 
Mrs.  Florence  D.  Bland,  Mrs.  John  Tiers. 
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task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost 
exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a 
Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished." 
And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr:  "I  wrote  the 
symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and 
surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint ; 
but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which  the  symphony  was  pro- 
duced influenced  its  form  and  character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."  He 
wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who  was  to  conduct  the  work  in  Berlin: 
"Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of 
longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in 
February,  1841  ?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to 
have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to 
awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the 
rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how 
a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all 
things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True,  these  are  fan- 
tastic thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was  finished;  only 
I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of 
Spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Febru- 
ary, 1 841,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 

Mr.  Berthold  Litzmann,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Clara  Schu- 
mann'' (Leipsic,  1906),  gives  interesting  extracts  from  the  common 
diary  of  Schumann  and  his  wife,  notes  written  while  Schumann  was 
composing  this  symphony. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  1840,  she  complained  that  Robert  had 
been  for  some  days  "very  cold  toward  her, "yet  the  reason  for  it  is  a 
delightful  one."  January  17-23,  1841:  She  wrote  that  it  was  not  her 
week  to  keep  the  diary;  "but,  if  a  man  is  composing  a  symphony,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  do  anything  else.  .  .  .  The  symphony 
is  nearly  finished;  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  note  of  it,  but  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  Robert  at  last  has  started  out  in  the  field  where,  on 
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account  of  his  great  imagination,  he  belongs."  January  25:  "To-day, 
Monday,  Robert  has  nearly  finished  his  symphony;  it  was  composed 
chiefly  at  night — for  some  nights  my  poor  Robert  has  not  slept  on 
account  of  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring  Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by 
**gave  him  the  first  impulse  toward  composition." 

(Litzmann  adds  in  a  note  that  Schumann  at  first  thought  of  mottoes 
for  the  four  movements,  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening,"  "Joyful 
Playing,"  "Full  Spring."  Clara  did  not  write  out  the  poet  Bottger's 
name  in  her  diary.) 

According  to  the  diary  Schumann  completed  the  symphony  on 
Tuesday,  January  26:  "Begun  and  finished  in  four  days.  ...  If  there 
were  only  an  orchestra  for  it  right  away.  I  must  confess,  my  dear 
husband,  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  such  dexterity."  Schumann 
began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation  January  27,  and  Clara  impa- 
tiently waited  to  hear  a  note  of  the  symphony.  The  instrumentation 
of  the  first  movement  was  completed  February  4,  that  of  the  second 
and  third  movements  on  February  13,  that  of  the  fourth  on  February 
20,  in  the  year  1841.  ■  Not  till  February  14  did  Schumann  play  the 
symphony  to  her.  E.  F.  Wenzel,  later  a  teacher  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory, and  E.  Pfundt,  a  kettledrum  player  of  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra,  were  present.  "I  should  like,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh  green 
leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear  husband ! 
If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic  breath 
of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul."  The  instrumentation  was 
completed  on  February  20. 

Clara  wrote  to  Emilie  List  after  the  performance:  "My  husband's 
symphony  achieved  a  triumph  over  all  cabals  and  intrigues.  ...  I 
never  heard  a  symphony  received  with  such  applause." 

Robert  wrote  in  the  diary  some  days  before  that  his  next  symphony 
should  be  entitled  "Clara";  "and  I  shall  paint  her  therein  with  flutes, 
oboes,  and  harps." 

*  * 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Schumann  himself  makes  no  reference  to  a 
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poem  that  undoubtedly  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this 
symphony.  In  October,  1842,  he  gave  his  portrait,  the  one  by 
Kriehuber,  to  Adolph  Bottger,  and  he  wrote  as  a  dedication  three 
measures  of  music  with  these  words:  "Beginning  of  a  symphony 
inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger:  to  the  poet,  in  remembrance 
of  Robert  Schumann."  The  music  was  the  opening  theme  given  to 
horns  and  trumpets.     Bottger  said  that  the  poem  was : — 

Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  trub'  und  schwer, 
Fliegst  drohend  iiber  Land  und  Meer. 

Dein  grauer  Schleier  deckt  im  Nu 
Des  Himmels  klares  Auge  zu. 

Dein  Nebel  wallt  herauf  von  fern, 
Und  Nacht  verhiillt  der  Liebe  Stern: 

Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  trub'  und  feucht, 
Was  hast  Du  all'  mein  Gliick  verscheucht, 

Was  rufst  Du,  Thranen  in's  Gesicht 
Und  Schatten  in  der  Seele  Licht? 

O  wende,  wende  Deinen  Lauf,— 
Im  Thale  bliiht  der  Fruhling  auf ! 

These  verses  have  thus  been  Englished  in  prose:  "Thou  Spirit  of 
the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and  sea; 
thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven;  thy  mist 
seethes  up  from  afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit 
of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how  thou  hast  frightened  away  all 
my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and  shadows  into 
the  light  of  my  soul !  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms 
the  Spring!" 

*** 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Kautz,  of  Albany  (N.Y.),  who  knew 
Bottger,  for  the  following  notes:  "Now,  pondering  the  above  inspira- 
tional poem,  the  unsophisticated  reader,  noting  its  sombreness,  its 
brimfulness  of  despair  and  agonizing  sentiment,  would  wonder  how  on 
earth  it  could  have  any  psychological  connection  with  the  origin  of  a 
musical  work  so  seemingly  foreign  in  spirit,  so  sunny,  buoyant,  and 
optimistic,  as  is  the  Schumann  Symphony  in  B-flat.  But,  if  the 
reader  will  carefully  note  the  last  line,  'Im  Thale  bliiht  der  Fruhling 
auf!"  he  will  be  given  the  key  that  will  dispel  all  his  mystification. 
The  symphony  is  the  apotheosis  of  spring,  and  all  that  it  symbolizes 
in  philosophy  and  life.     The  lyre  of  Schumann  may  have  sounded 
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deeper  chords,  but  scarcely  more  enduring  ones.  It  will  live  hence- 
forward as  the  Spring  Symphony.  Why  Schumann  should  have 
chosen  the  symphonic  rather  than  some  other  form,  in  giving  utterance 
to  his  ideas,  remains  unexplained.  It  is  known  that  even  to  a  later 
time  he  adhered  to,  and  repeatedly  expressed,  the  opinion  that  nothing 
new  could  any  more  be  evolved  out  of  the  sonata  (symphony)  or 
overture  form.  Even  as  late  as  1832  he  went  so  far  as  to  ask,  in  a  letter 
to  the  critic  Rellstab,  in  Berlin,  'Why  should  there  not  be  an  opera 
without  words?' 

"Adolph  Bottger,"  says  Mr.  Kautz,  "during  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  literary  and  musical  circles 
of  Leipsic,  and  was  in  close  friendly  relations  with  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Hiller,  and  Gade.  He  had  known  Wagner  from  boy- 
hood up,  and  had  attended  both  the  gymnasium  and  the  university 
with  him;  but  their  artistic  tendencies  diverged  later  on,  and  they 
became  estranged.  Bottger,  like  the  rest  of  his  Leipsic  brethren,  failed 
to  realize  Wagner's  towering  genius.  When  in  a  reminiscent  mood, 
his  conversation  was  full  of  interesting  experiences.  Thus,  he  once 
mentioned — what  must  now  seem  surprising— that  Schumann  fre- 
quently expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Madame  Clara  Schumann's 
conception  of  his  piano  works.  As  partially  confirmatory  of  this,  there 
is  at  least  one  letter  extant  in  which  Schumann  admonishes  her  to  play 
certain  of  his  pieces  'just  twice  again  as  slow.'  In  another  letter  he 
warns  her  against  her  impetuosity  in  playing  his  music.  It  is  known 
that  to  the  end  of  her  life  Madame  Schumann  always  preferred  playing 
the  Finale  of  the  Etudes  Symphoniques  in  the  first  and  not  in  the 
improved  second  version.  Can  we  imagine  it  possible  that  the  'Schu- 
mann tradition,'  as  represented  for  years  by  Madame  Schumann,  may 
have  been  a  myth,  after  all?" 

Mr.  Kautz  gives  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Schumann  in  his 
letters  never  alluded  to  the  "  true  origin  of  his  symphony  "  the  "habitual 
taciturnity  of  Schumann,  his  secretiveness,  and  the  suspiciousness 
with  which  he  regarded  nearly  all  of  his  associates."  '  'I  have  not  the 
means  at  hand  of  stating  definitely  in  what  year  the  verses  first  ap- 
peared, but  it  could  not  have  been  much  earlier  than  1840.     Schu- 
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mann's  autographic  letter,  together  with  one  of  Mendelssohn's,  con- 
taining his  musical  setting  of  Bottger's  'Ich  nor'  ein  Voglein  locken,' 
were  both  framed,  and  occupied  conspicuous  positions  among  the 
many  other  attractions  that  crowded  the  walls  of  the  poet's  library. 

"Adolph  Bottger  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1815,  and  during  the  early 
forties  achieved  considerable  fame  as  a  writer  of  very  high-class  verse, 
representing,  with  Geibel,  Freiligrath,  and  others,  the  aftermath  of 
German  romantic  poetry;  but  it  was  chiefly  as  a  translator  of  English 
poetry,  of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Longfellow,  that  he  became  re- 
nowned. His  German  translation  of  Lord  Byron,  in  the  metre  of  the 
original,  was  a  veritable  tour  de  jorce,  reaching  many  editions,  and 
resulting  in  making  Byron's  name  a  household  word  in  Germany. 
But,  while  thus  popularizing  the  fame  of  others,  his  own  strong,  original 
work  was  being  gradually  overlooked  and  neglected,  and  now  his 
once  so  admired  lyrics  are  mostly  relegated  to  the  anthologies.  Bottger 
was  only  another  earlier  martyr  to  the  same  irony  of  fate  that  has  now 
overtaken  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

"Bottger  was  the  possessor  of  many  rare  and  valuable  autographs 
and  relics  of  departed  celebrities.  Among  the  latter  were  locks  of 
hair  from  the  heads  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  down  to  the  plug  hat  that 
had  once  belonged  to  the  great  and  mighty  Klopstock.  This  hat  had 
for  some  time  previously  been  in  the  possession  of  the  dull  poet  and 
hymn  writer,  Johannes  Minckwitz,  professor  of  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic;  and  the  story  goes  that,  as  long  as  Minckwitz  lived, 
he  never  failed  to  observe  the  annual  return  of  Klopstock's  birthday 
by  sallying  forth  clad  in  the  historic  hat.  Adolph  Bottger  died  along 
in  the  seventies,  in  poverty  and  neglect.  I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  his  collection  of  rarities." 

*** 

It  is  well  known  that  the  original  phrase-  given  to  trumpets  and 
horns  was  written  in  an  ineffective  manner,  as  was  revealed  at  the 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony  March  28,  1841,  led  by  Mendelssohn :  indeed, 
two  of  the  tones  could  hardly  be  heard,  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  instruments  then  used.  Schumann  then  put  the  opening  measures 
a  third  higher.     Nevertheless,  Schumann  told  Verhulst  in   1853  that 
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he  was  sorry  he  changed  the  theme.     After  that  Verhulst  used  the 
original  version  whenever  he  conducted  the  symphony. 

*** 
This  symphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund  in  the  hall  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  Leipsic,  March  31,  1841.  Mendelssohn  conducted.  The 
symphony  was  played  from  manuscript.  The  program  was  as 
follows : — 

Chorus,  "Des  Staubes  eitel  Sorgen" Haydn 

Adagio  and  Rondo  from  Concerto  in  F  minor Chopin 

Clara  Schumann. 

Aria  from  "Iphigenie"  (sic) Gluck 

H.  Schmidt. 

Allegro R,  Schumann 

I  Song  without  Words Mendelssohn 

I  Piece Scarlatti 

Clara  Schumann. 

Symphony  (MS.)      R.  Schumann 

Conducted  by  Mendelssohn. 

Duo  for  Four  Hands  (new) Mendelssohn 

Clara  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 

Songs:    "Widmung,"  "Die  Lowenbraut" .    .R.Schumann 

"Am  Strande"      C.  Schumann 

Miss  Schloss. 
Duo  Concertante  for  Melophone  and  Violoncello 

Giulo  Regondi  and  Joseph  Lidel  (sic). 

Fantasie  on  Themes  from  "Moses" Thalberg 

Clara  Schumann. 
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The  melophone  was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  reed  organ.  It  was 
invented  in  1837  by  Leclerc,  a  watchmaker  of  Paris,  and  was  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  guitar.  The  right  hand  acted  as  blower.  Halevy  used 
the  instrument  in  his  opera,  "Guido  et  Ginevra"  (Paris,  1838). 

*** 

On  August  13,  1 84 1,  the  symphony  was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus, 
that  corrections  might  be  made  for  publication.  The  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  September,  1841,  and  the  first  proofs  came  on  September  13, 
Clara  Schumann's  birthday  and  the  baptismal  day  of  Marie,  her  first 
daughter.     The  score  was  not  published  until  1853. 

On  the  program  of  the  concert  in  which  the  symphony  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  the  movements  were  thus  indicated : 

Introduzione  und  Allegro  vivace. 

Larghetto  und  Scherzo. 

Allegro  animato. 

*** 

The  symphony  was  afterward  played  at  Leipsic,  November  15,  1841, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Euterpe  Society,  led  by  Johann  Verhulst;  at  Weimar, 
November  21,  1841,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
Musicians'  Fund,  led  by  A.  E.  Chelard;  at  Rudolstadt,  January  21, 
1842, led  by  Fr.  Muller;  at  Bremen,  February  25, 1842,  at  a  private  con- 
cert, led  by  Reim;  at  Dresden,  March  1,  1842,  at  a  subscription  concert, 
led  by  Hartung;  at  Hamburg,  March  5,  1842,  at  the  fifty-sixth  Phil- 
harmonic private  concert  led  by  F.  W.  Grund;  at  St.  Petersburg, 
March  9,  1844,  at  a  private  concert  arranged  by  Count  Wielhorsky 
for  Schumann,  when  Schumann  led;  at  Vienna,  January  1,  1847, 
in  the  third  of  Clara  Schumann's  concerts,  when  the  orchestra  was 
the  full  orchestra  of  the  Imperial  Court  Theatre  and  Schumann  led. 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  London,  June  5,  1854.  The  Musical  World,  the 
leading  weekly  journal,  ably  edited,  spoke  as  follows:  "The  only 
novelty  was  Herr  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which  made  a 
dead  failure,  and  deserved  it.     Few  of  the  ancient  'Society  of  British 
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Musicians'  symphonies  were  more  incoherent  and  thoroughly  unin- 
teresting than  this.  If  such  music  is  all  that  Germany  can  send  us 
of  new,  we  should  feel  grateful  to  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Wessel  if  they 
would  desist  from  importing  it." 

Schumann's  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  had  been  played  the  year 
before  (April  4)  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  Extracts  from  the  review 
published  in  the  same  journal  will  show  the  attitude  of  the  leading 
English  musicians  of  the  early  fifties  toward  the  composer: — 

"Robert  Schumann  and  Richard  Wagner  (uncle  of  the  famous  Mdlle. 
Joanna  Wagner)  are  the  representatives  of  what  is  styled  the  'aesthetic' 
school  in  Germany.  The  latter  has  written  chiefly  for  the  theatre,  the 
former  for  the  orchestra  and  the  chamber.  Of  Wagner  we  expect  to 
have  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking.  Of  Schumann  we  have  been 
compelled  to  speak  frequently,  and,  as  it  has  happened,  never  in  terms 
of  praise.  So  much  has  been  said  of  this  gentleman,  and  so  highly  h 
he  been  extolled  by  his  admirers,  that  we  who,  born  in  England,  a 
not  necessarily  acquainted  with  his  genius,  have  been  led  to  expect  a 
new  Beethoven  or,  to  say  the  least,  a  new  Mendelssohn.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  the  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ella,  at  the  Musical  Union,  and  by  other  advent- 
urous explorers  for  other  societies,  have  turned  out  to  be  the  very 
opposite  of  good.  An  affectation  of  originality,  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  the  art,  an  absence  of  true  expression,  and  an  infelicitous 
disdain  of  form  have  characterized  every  work  of  Robert  Schumann 
hitherto  introduced  in  this  country.  The  affected  originality  had  not 
enough  of  genuine  feeling  to  be  accepted,  while  the  defects  by  which 
it  was  accompanied  gave  its  emptiness  and  false  pretension  a  still 
smaller  chance  of  taking  hold  of  public  favor.  The  statement  of  these 
objections,  however,  has  always  been  met  by  the  answer:  'Oh,  you 
have  not  heard  Schumann's  best  works:  you  should  know  his  orches- 
tral compositions,  his  Symphony  in  B-fiat,  and,  above  all,  his  Over- 
ture, Scherzo,  and  Finale.'  Well,  we  have  heard  the  Overture,  Scherzo, 
and  Finale,  .  .  .  and  we  regret  to  say  that,  bad  as  we  consider  the 
chamber  compositions  of  the  author,  we  are  forced  to  pronounce  the 
present  orchestral  work  still  worse."  Then  follows  an  attack  on  this 
piece.     This  is  the  closing  sentence:    "The  general  style  betrays  the 
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patchiness  and  want  of  fluency  of  a  tyro;  while  the  forced  and  un- 
natural turns  of  cadence  and  progression  declare  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  convulsive  efforts  of  one  who  has  never  properly  studied  his 
art  to  hide  the  deficiencies  of  early  education  under  a  mist  of  pompous 
swagger."  The  reviewer  comments  on  the  disapproval  of  the  audience, 
and  adds:  "And  yet  Rohert  Schumann,  according  to  some,  is  the  com- 
poser who  in  combination  with  Richard  Wagner — 'Brother  Wagner,' 
be  it  understood— is  to  raise  a  new  school  of  art,  to  extinguish  Men- 
delssohn, and  to  teach  the  worshippers  of  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  many  important  secrets  which  the  scores  of  these  great 
masters  have  never  yet  disclosed.  Oh,  that  a  musical  Pope  would 
start  up  and  write  a  musical  Duniad!  Thus,  and  only  thus,  would  the 
so-called  aesthetic  school  be  exposed  to  the  world  in  its  proper  light." 

*** 
If  the  English  reviewers  described  the  Symphony  in  B-flat  as  one  be- 
longing to  the  "Broken  Crockery  School,"  if  they  hooted  Schumann's 
works  and  in  1854  accused  the  composer  of  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens,  the  Parisian  critics  were  far  better  disposed.  Fragments  of 
the  symphony  were  performed  at  a  Popular  Concert  led  by  Pasdeloup, 
January  19,  1862.  The  whole  symphony  was  played  at  a  Conservatory 
Concert,  led  by  George  Hainl,  December  15,  1867.  The  critics  praised 
the  work,  and  said  the  audience  was  "ravished  by  the  beauty  of  the 
music."  Schumann  influenced  the  French  as  well  as  the  Russian  com- 
posers. The  English  were  faithful  to  Mendelssohn,  and  their  com- 
posers have  not  yet  wholly  escaped  from  slavish  imitation  of  the  least 
praiseworthy  characteristics  of  that  composer.  It  was  an  Englishman 
who  said  of  Schumann,  "Having  an  inordinate  ambition  to  be  ranked 
as  an  original  thinker,  he  gives  to  the  world  the  ugliest  possible  music." 
It  was  Emile  Zola  who  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gagniere:  "O  Schumann, 
despair,  the  luxury  of  despair!  Yes,  the  end  of  all,  the  last  song  of 
mournful  purity,  soaring  over  the  ruins  of  the  world!" 

*** 
In  Vienna  the  symphony,  led  by  Schumann  in  1847,  fell  absolutely 
flat.     The  composer  was  known  only  as  "Clara  Wiecks  husband,"  and 
for  years  in  Vienna  he  was  associated  with  Liszt  and  Wagner  as  makers 
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of  Zukunftsmusik,  dangerous  fellows.  Schumann  was  thus  strength- 
ened in  his  earlier  opinion,  that  "the  Viennese  are  an  ignorant  people, 
and  know  little  of  what  goes  on  outside  their  own  city."  Nor  was 
the  symphony  more  favorably  received  in  1856,  when  it  was  conducted 
by  Hellmesberger.  In  1861  the  Viennese  public  first  began  to  find 
some  beauty  in  the  music. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, April  23,  1853,  led  by  Theodore  Eisfeld. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  a  little  earlier,  January  15, 
1853,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mr.  Suck  conductor.  The  score 
itself,  however,  was  known  here  before  that  date.  Mr.  William  Mason 
heard  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic:  "I  was  so  wrought 
up  by  it  that  I  hummed  passages  from  it  as  I  walked  home,  and  sat 
down  at  the  piano  when  I  got  there,  and  played  as  much  of  it  as  I 
could  remember.  I  hardly  slept  that  night  for  the  excitement  of  it. 
...  I  grew  so  enthusiastic  over  the  symphony  that  I  sent  the  score 
and  parts  to  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Boston,  the  only  concert 
orchestra  then  in  that  city,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Webb.  They  could 
make  nothing  of  the  symphony,  and  it  lay  on  the  shelf  for  one  or  two 
years.  Then  they  tried  it  again,  saw  something  in  it,  but  somehow 
could  not  get  the  swing  of  it,  possibly  on  account  of  the  syncopations. 
Before  my  return  from  Europe,  in  1854,  I  think  they  finally  played  it. 
In  speaking  of  it,  Mr.  Webb  said  to  my  father:  'Yes,  it  is  interesting; 
but  in'  our  next  concert  we  play  Haydn's  "Surprise  Symphony,"  and 
that  will  live  long  after  this  symphony  of  Schumann's  is  forgotten.' 
Many  years  afterward  I  reminded  Mr.  Webb  of  this  remark,  where- 
upon he  said,  'William,  is  it  possible  that  I  was  so  foolish ? '  "  ("Mem- 
ories of  a  Musical  Life,"  by  William  Mason.  New  York,  1901,  pp. 
40,  41.) 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  reviewed  the  performance  in  his  Journal  oj  Music, 
January  22,  1853:  "We  doubt  not,  very  various  opinions  were  formed 
of  this  composition  among  the  audience.  To  many  its  novelty  (with- 
out superficial  brilliancy)   and  its  very  richness,  fulness,  earnestness 
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of  meaning  made  it  dull,  and  would  have  made  it  so,  had  it  been  ever 
so  perfectly  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thoroughly  initiated, 
intimate  admirers  of  Schumann  (what  few  there  were  there  present) 
were  naturally  keenly  sensitive  to  every  fault  of  execution,  and  could 
scarce  contain  themselves  from  crying  out  about  the  murder  of  their 
hero.  ...  If  parts  were  blurred  and  confused;  if  here  and  there  pas- 
sages were  roughly  rendered;  if  movements  were  unduly  hurried  or 
retarded  (a  matter  about  which  we  could  only  surmise,  not  knowing 
the  work  beforehand) ;  if  flutes  and  oboes  and  violins  sometimes  re- 
turned a  thin  and  feeble  answer  to  the  over-ponderous  blasts  of  the 
trombones, — still  an  imposing,  although  now  and  then  obscured, 
outline  loomed  before  us  of  a  grand,  consistent,  original,  inspired 
whole.  It  moved  us  to  respect  and  to  desire  deeper  acquaintance 
with  the  new  symphonist." 

*** 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  has  been  played  at  these  concerts,  under 
Mr.  Henschel,  March  4,  1882;  Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1886,  November  3,  1888;  Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January 
31,  1891,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr.  Paur,  November  25, 
1893,  December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;  Mr.  Gericke,  October  14, 
1899,  January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904,  November  25,  1905;  Dr.  Muck, 
November  3,  1906. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  triangle  (in  the  first  movement),  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  August,  King  of  Saxony. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Andante  un  poco 
maestoso,  B-flat  major,  4-4,  which  begins  with  a  virile  phrase  in  the 
horns  and  trumpets,  answered  by  the  full  orchestra  fortissimo.  There 
are  stormy  accents  in  the  basses,  with  full  chords  in  the  brass  and  other 
strings,  and  each  chord  is  echoed  by  the  wood-wind.  Flute  and  clari- 
net notes  over  a  figure  in  the  violas  lead  to  a  gradual  crescendo  ed 
accelerando,  which  introduces  the  Allegro  molto  vivace,  B-flat  major, 
2-4.  This  begins  at  once  with  a  brilliant  first  theme.  The  chief  figure 
is  taken  from  the  initial  horn  and  trumpet  call  as  Schumann  originally 
wrote  it.  The  development  of  the  theme  leads  finally  to  a  modulation 
to  the  key  of  C  major,  and  there  is  the  thought,  naturally,  of  F  major 
as  the  tonality  of  the  second  theme,  but  this  motive  given  out  by  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  is  in  no  definite  tonality;  it  is  in  a  mode  which 
suggests  A  minor  and  also  D  minor;  the  second  section  ends,  however, 
in  F  major,  and  the  further  development  adheres  to  this  key.  The 
first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and 
elaborately  worked  out.     The  first  motive  does  not  return  in  the  shape 
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it  has  at  die  beginning  of  the  Allegro,  but  in  the  broader  version  heard 
at  the  opening  of  the  Introduction.  The  long  coda  begins  Animato, 
poco  a  poco  stringendo,  on  a  new  theme  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings, 
and  it  is  developed  until  horns  and  trumpets  sound  the  familiar  call. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  E-flat  major,  3-8,  opens  with  a 
romanza  developed  by  the  violins.  The  second  theme,  C  major,  is  of 
a  more  restless  nature,  and  its  phrases  are  given  out  alternately  by  the1 
wood-wind  and  violins.  The  melodious  first  theme  is  repeated,  B-flat 
major,  by  the  violoncellos  against  an  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas  and  syncopated  chords  in  the  first  violins  and  the  wood- 
wind. There  is  a  new  episodic  theme.  The  first  motive  appears  for 
the  third  time,  now  in  B-flat  major.  It  is  sung  by  the  oboe  and  horn, 
accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with  passages  in  the  strings. 
Near  the  close  of  the  short  coda  are  solemn  harmonies  in  bassoons  and 
trombones.     This  movement  is  enchained  with  the  Scherzo. 

The  Scherzo,  molto  vivace,  D  minor,  3-4,  begins  in  G  minor.  The 
first  trio,  molto  piu  vivace,  D  major,  2-4,  includes  harmonic  interplay 
between  strings  and  wind  instruments.  It  is  developed  at  some  length, 
and  the  Scherzo  is  repeated.  There  is  a  second  trio,  B-flat  major,  3-4, 
with  imitative  contrapuntal  work,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  second  repe- 
tition of  the  Scherzo.  A  short  coda  has  the  rhythm  of  the  first  trio 
and  brings  the  end. 

Finale:  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso,  B-flat  major,  2-2.  It  begins 
with  a  fortissimo  figure  which  is  used  hereafter.  The  first  theme,  a 
cheerful,  tripping  dance  melody,  enters  and  is  developed  by  strings 
and  wood-wind.  The  second  theme,  equally  blithe,  is  in  G  major,  and 
the  impressive  initial  figure  of  the  full  orchestra  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  now  given  out  by  the  strings,  is  in  the  second  phrase. 
The  two  motives  are  worked  up  alternately.  The  free  fantasia  jpens 
quietly.  Trombones  sound  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  of  the  drst 
movement.  There  is  a  long  series  of  imitations  on  the  first  theme  of 
the  Finale.  This  series  leads  to  some  horn  calls  and  a  cadenza  for  the 
flute.  The  third  section  of  the  movement  is  regular,  and  there  is  a 
brilliant  coda. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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Recitative,  "Giunse  al  fin  il  momento,"  and  Aria,  "Deh  vieni," 
from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  io. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Porite,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  *L,e 
Mariage  de  Figaro ';  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786,  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Almaviva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  "Reminiscences ' '  that  he  was  called 
OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina,  Nan- 
nina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The  Wiener 
Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday,  May  1, 
a  new  Italian  Sings piel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  entitled  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  Da  Sign.  Daschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August 
29,  1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  Bishop's 
remodelled  English  version,  in  New  York,  on  May  3,  1823. 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in  his 
native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "  Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("  Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  1898). 
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The  scene  is  a  garden, — an  arbor  at  the  right  and  another  to  the  left. 
Night. 

The  Count  Almaviva  has  begged  Susanna,  his  wife's  maid,  to  meet 
him.  This  she  has  promised  to  do,  but  she  changes  clothes  with  her 
mistress.  The  Countess  dressed  as  Susanna  meets  the  Count,  whilst 
Susanna  as  the  Countess  accepts  the  advances  of  Figaro. 

Recitative.  Allegro  vivace  assai,  C  major,  4-4.  Accompanied  by 
strings. 

Giunse  al  fin  il  momento,  che  godrd  senza  affano,  in  braceio  all'  idol  mio!  Timide 
cure!  uscite  dal  mio  petto!  a  turbar  non  venite  il  mio  diletto!  Oh!  come  par 
che  all'  amoroso  poco  1'  amenita  del  loco,  la  terra  e  il  ciel  risponda!  come  la  notte 
i  furti  miei  seconda! 

Air.  Andante,  F  major,  6-8.  Accompanied  by  flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,  o  gioja  bella! 
Vieni  ove  amore  per  goder  t'  appella. 
Finche  non  splende  in  ciel  notturna  face, 
Finche  1'  aria  e  ancor  bruna,  e  il  mondo  tace. 

Qui  mormora  il  ruscel,  qui  scherza  1'  aura, 
Che  col  dolce  susurro  il  cor  ristaura, 
Qui  ridono  i  fioretti,  e  1'  erba  e  fresca, 
A  i  piaceri  d'  amor  qui  tutto  adesca. 

Vieni  ben  mio !   tra  queste  piante  ascose ! 
Ti  vo'  la  fronte  incoronar  di  rose! 
Recitative : 

It  is  granted  at  last  then,  without  trembling  or  danger,  my  lov'd  one,  I  may  meet 
thee.  Hence,  idle  terrors,  all  thought  of  fear  has  vanish'd,  from  my  bosom  from 
henceforth  be  ye  banish'd.  Oh!  how  the  night,  in  still,  mysterious  shadow,  seems, 
to  my  longing  fancy,  to  echo  my  fond  emotion.  Come,  let  me  tell  thee  thou  hast 
my  heart's  devotion. 


Air: 


O  come,  my  heart's  delight,  where  love  invites  thee. 
Come  then,  for  without  thee  no  joy  delights  me. 
The  moon  and  stars  for  us  have  veil'd  their  splendor. 
Philomela  has  hush'd  her  carols  tender. 
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The  brooklet  murmurs  near  with  sound  caressing, 
'Tis  the  hour  for  love  and  love's  confessing. 
The  zephyr  o'er  the  flow'rs  is  softly  playing, 
Love's  enchantment  alone  all  things  is  swaying. 

Come  then,  my  treasure,  in  silence  all  reposes, 

Thy  love  is  waiting  to  wreathe  thy  brow  with  roses!  * 

Ann  (otherwise  Anna)  Selina  Storace,  soprano  (i  766-181 7),  who 
created  the  part  of  Susanna,  was  the  daughter  of  Stefano  Storace 
(originally  Sorace),  Italian  double-bass  player.  She  studied  with 
her  father  and  Ranzzini  in  London,  and  appeared  there  in  concerts 
from  1774  to  1778.  She  studied  with  Sacchini  at  Venice,  and  appeared 
in  1780  at  La  Pergola,  Florence,  with  great  success.  In  1781  she  sang 
at  Parma,  and  in  1782  at  La  Scala  in  Cimarosa's  "II  Pittore  Parigino" 
(August  10),  and  in  Sarti's  "Fra  i  due  litiganti  il  terzo  gode"  (Sep- 
tember 14).  In  1784  she  was  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Vienna, 
at  a  salary  equal  to  $2,500  for  the  season, — a  remarkably  high  sum  for 
that  period.  In  Vienna  she  contracted  an  unhappy  marriage  with 
John  Abraham  Fisher,  the  violinist.  He  beat  her.  They  soon  sep- 
arated, and  she  never  afterward  used  her  husband's  name.  The 
Emperor  ordered  Fisher  to  leave  Austria.  Returning  to  London  in 
1787,  she  sang  in  opera.  She  became  intimate  with  Braham,  and  sang 
with  him  on  the  Continent.  On  May  30,  1808,  she  left  the  stage,  fare- 
welling  the  public  in  "The  Cabinet."  She  left  a  large  fortune, — ,£1 1 ,000 
in  pecuniary  legacies,  and  about  ,£40,000  for  a  cousin  as  residuary 
legatee.  There  is  much  entertaining  gossip  about  her  as  woman  and 
singer.     (See  Kelly's  "Reminiscences  "  for  stories  of  her  life  in  Vienna.) 


Aria,  "Lo!  the  Heav'n  Descended  Prophet,"  from  "The  Passion 
or  our  Lord"  ("DerTod  Jesu")     .    .  Karl  Heinrich  Graun 

(Born  at  Wahrenbruck,  May  7,  1701  ;died  at  Berlin,  August  8,  1759.) 

Graun's  "Der  Tod  Jesu,"  text  by  Ramler,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  cathedral  at  Berlin,  March  26,  1755,  and  it  was,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  performed  annually  in  this  cathedral  on  Good  Friday. 
A  centenary  performance  took  place  March  26,  1855,  when  Frederick 
William  IV.  attended.  There  was  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  of 
the  yearly  repetition. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  in  England  was  at  St.  Gabriel's, 
Pimlico,  in  Lent,  1877. 

*  The  English  version  is  by  Natalie  MacFarren. 
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'The  score  was  published  in  1760,  1766,  and  18 10.  The  first  edition 
for  pianoforte  and  voices  was  published  by  J.  A.  Hiller  at  Leipsic  in 
1783.  It  was  curiously  imperfect,  and  a  later  one  edited  by  J.  C. 
Rellstab  was  not  much  better.  The  first  available  one  for  choral 
societies  was  edited  by  C.  Klage  in  1822. 

Lo!  the  heav'n  descended  prophet, 
Who  to  us  glad  tidings  bringeth, 
News  whereat  eacli  soul  upspringeth ; 
Ev'ry  creature  sing  his  praise. 

Thou  that  mounting  wings  unfoldest, 
And  the  stars  beneath  thy  feet  beholdest, 
Now  thy  full  reward  receiving, 
From  a  mortal  to  a  seraph  rising, 
O  my  soul,  to  God  thy  song  upraise. 

Lo!   the  heav'n  descended  prophet,  etc. 

English  Version  by  Rev.  John  Troulbeck. 

The  air  is  vivace,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Graun  studied  with  Gottlieb  in  Dresden  as  a  boy,  and  was  treble 
singer  to  the  town  council.  .He  afterward  studied  composition  with 
J.  C.  Schmidt,  and  the  clavichord  with  Petzold.  He  was  tenor  at  the 
Brunswick  opera  in  1725,  but  he  soon  became  known  as  a  composer  of 
operas  and  music  for  the  church.  In  1735  he  was  invited  to  Rheinsberg, 
the  residence  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  when  Frederick  ascended  the  throne  he  made  Graun 
his  Kapellmeister.  Graun  wrote  in  all  twenty-eight  operas,  instru- 
mental compositions,  solfeggi,  and  music  for  the  church.  Frederick 
put  him  above  all  other  composers,  and,  when  at  Dresden  he  heard  of 
his  death,  he  wept  and  exclaimed :  "Never  shall  I  find  such  a  man  again ! " 
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Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53  ........    .  Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

When  Richard  Strauss  was  sojourning  in  London  late  in  1902,  he 
said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Musical  Times  of  that  city:  "My  next  tone- 
poem  will  illustrate  '  a  day  in  my  family  life. '  It  will  be  partly  lyrical, 
partly  humorous, — a  triple  fugue,  the  three  subjects  representing 
papa,  mamma,  and  the  baby."  * 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1903.  On  the  last  page  of  the 
score  is  this  note:  "Charlottenburg,  December  31,  1903."  The  score 
was  published  in  1904.  It  is  said  that  Strauss  received  from  the 
publisher  a  sum  equivalent  to  nine  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Richard 
Strauss  Festival  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  March  21,  1904,  by 
Wetzler's  Orchestra,  and  the  composer  was  the  conductor.  The  con- 
cert began  with  a  performance  of  Strauss's  "Don  Juan,"  and  closed 
with  a  performance  of  his  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra."  It  may  here 
be  said  that  Strauss's  Symphony  in  F  minor,  Op.  12,  was  also  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  New  York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  that  city  and  from  manuscript  on  December  13,  1884,  when  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica  in  Europe  was 
at  the  Fortieth  Festival  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  1,  1904.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Belgium  was  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1904,  when  S.  Dupuis  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  England  was  on  February  25,  1905,  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  London.     Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  was  the  conductor. 

The  first  performance  in  France  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris, 
March  25,  1906,  when  the  composer  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  February  16,  1907.  The  symphony  was  played 
again  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  30,  1907. 

The  dedication  of  the  symphony  reads:  "Meiner  lieben  Frau  und 
unserm  Jungen"  ("To  my  dear  wife  and  our  boy"). 

*  See  the  Musical\Times,  January  i,  1903,  p.  14. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  o 
one  oboe  d'  amore,*  one  English  horn,  one  clarinet  in  I),  one  clarinet 
in  A,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  one 
double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  four  saxophones  ad  lib.,]  four  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  tambourine,  Glockenspiel,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen 
second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses, 
two  harps. 

*  * 

When  Dr.  Strauss  was  in  New  York,  he  wished  that  no  program 
of  this  symphony  should  be  set  forth  in  advance  of  the  performance. 
As  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  wrote,  in  the  New  '  'ork  Times  of  March  6, 
1904:  "He  wishes  it  to  be  taken  as  music,  for  what  it  is,  and  not  as 
the  elaboration  of  the  specific  details  of  a  scheme  of  things.  The 
symphony,  he  declares,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title,  and  is  to 
be  listened  to  as  the  symphonic  development  of  its  themes.  It  is  of 
interest  to  quote  the  title,  as  he  wishes  it  to  stand.  It  is  'Symphonia 
Domestica'  (meiner  lieben  Frau  und  unserm  Jungen  gewidmet),  Op. 
53,  which  is,  interpreted,  'Domestic  Symphony,  dedicated  to  my  dear 
Wife  and  our  Boy,  Op.  53.'  It  bears  the  descriptive  subtitle,  'In 
einem  Satze  und  drei  Unterabteilungen :  (a)  Einleitung  und  Scherzo; 
(b)  Adagio;  (c)  Doppelfuge  und  Finale.'  (In  one  movement  and 
three  subdivisions:  (a)  Introduction  and  Scherzo;  (6)  Adagio;  (c) 
Double  Fugue  and  Finale.)  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  composer 
desires  these  movements  to  be  listened  to  as  the  three  movements 
of  a  composition,  substantially,  as  he  declares,  in  the  old  symphonic 
form.  He  believes,  and  has  expressed  his-  belief,  that  the  anxious 
search  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  exactly  corresponding  passages 
in  the  music  and  the  program,  the  guessing  as  to  the  significance  of 
this  or  that,  the  distraction  of  following  a  train  of  thought  exterior 
to  the  music,  are  destructive  to  the  musical  enjoyment.     Hence  he 

*  The  hautbois  d'  amour,  oboe  d' amore,  was  invented  about  1720.  It  was  an  oboe  a  .minor  third  lower 
in  pitch  than  the  ordinary  oboe.  "The  tone  was  softer  and  somewhat  more  veiled  than  that  of  the  usual  instru- 
ment, being  intermediate  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  pitch,  between  the  oboe  and  the  English  horn."  This  instru- 
ment fell  out  of  use  after  Bach's  death,  but  it  has  been  reconstructed  by  the  house  of  C.  Mahillon,  of  Brussels. 

t  Strauss  says,  "only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ad  libitum." 
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has  forbidden  the  publication  of  any  description  of  what  he  has  sought 
to  express  till  after  the  concert. 

'"This  time,'  says  Dr.  Strauss,  'I  wish  my  music  to  be  listened  to 
purely  as  music. '  " 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the 
only  program  note  published  in  advance  in  Die  Musik  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  title  and  subdivisions  was  as  follows:  "The  first  theme, 
'The  Husband,'  is  in  three  parts:  an  'easy-going'  beginning  (which 
recalls  the  beginning  of  the  '  Pastorale  Symphony') ;  a  continuation 
that  is  designated  as  'meditative';  and  a  melody  that  rises  'in  a  fiery 
manner'  on  high.  The  second  theme,  'The  Wife,'  is  extremely  ca- 
pricious. The  third  theme,  'The  Child,'  is  very  simple  and  in  Haydn's 
manner.  It  is  to  be  played  by  an  oboe  d'  amore.  From  this  theme 
springs  the  first  theme  of  the  double  fugue,  'Assertion,'  with  which 
the  second  theme,  'Contrary  Assertion,'  is  contrasted.  The  orchestra 
must  be  enlarged  to  one  hundred  and  eight  instruments,  among  them 
four  saxophones.  Richard  Strauss  refuses  to  give  any  further  pro- 
gram." 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  at  the 
Philharmonic  concert  of  December  12,  1904,  and  Dr.  Strauss  con- 
ducted it.  The  program  books  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  as  a 
rule,  contain  minute  analyses,  with  illustrations  in  notation  of  the 
orchestral  works  performed.  The  only  note  on  the  Symphonia  Domes- 
tic a  was  as  follows: — 

"This  work,  written  in  one  movement,  is  divided"  (or,  rather,  articu- 
lated) "into  four  subdivisions,  which  correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
old  form  of  the  sonata: — . 
"I.     Introduction  and  development  of  the  three  chief  groups  of 
themes. 
The  husband's  themes: 

(a)  Easy-going,  (6)  Dreamy,  (c)  Fiery. 
The  wife's  themes: 

(a)  Lively  and  gay,  (&)  Grazioso. 
The  child's  theme: 
Tranquil. 
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II.     Scherzo. 

Parents'  happiness.     Childish  play. 

Cradle-song  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  evening,). 

III.  Adagio. 

Doing  and  thinking.     Love  scene. 

Dreams  and  cares  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  morning). 

IV.  Finale. 

Awakening  and  merry  dispute  (double  fugue). 
Joyous  conclusion." 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony  was  given  a  few  weeks  before  this  in  Dresden  at  a 
concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  (November  15,  1904).  The  program 
book  contained  three  pages  of  general  and  innocuous  remarks,  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  composer  here  portrays  his  own  family  life; 
that  he  is  outwardly  "easy-going,"  occasionally  "dreamy,"  but  at 
bottom  a  "fiery"  husband,  who,  although  his  wife  is  lively  and  grace- 
ful, yet  remains  the  superior,  who  follows  with  inward  joy  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  little  child, — a  man  among  men,  one  upon  whom 
a  kind  fate  has  bestowed  unconquerable  humor.  Then  followed  two 
pages  and  a  half  of  thematic  illustrations  with  the  titles  given  above. 

When  the  symphony  was  again  played  in  Dresden,  March  8,  1905, — 
this  time  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Music 
Band, — the  identification  of  Strauss  as  the  hero  of  his  symphony  was 
omitted. 

* 

*  * 

It  is  plain  that  Strauss,  like  Mahler,  does  not  believe  in  analytical 
programs;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  he  is  at  least  consenting  to  their 
appearance  after  a  performance.  Even  when  he  was  in  New  York, 
he  noted  down  the  themes  of  his  symphony  for  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  they 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6,  1904,  before  the 
performance.  Furthermore,  in  the  "Richard  Strauss  volume"  of  Die 
Musik  (Berlin  and  Leipsic),  second  number  of  January,  1905,  appeared 
an  analysis,  nine  pages  long,  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  of  this  very  sym- 
phony, which  the  author,  a  Berliner,  wrote  as  one  with  authority. 
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*  * 
When  the  symphony  was  played  in  London  for  the  first  time,  an 
"  official"  description  was  published,  and  an  elaborate  analysis  was 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Kalisch  and  Percy  Pitt.  The  Daily  News  of 
February  23,  1905,  published  the  former  with  a  prefatory  note: — 
,  "In  accordance  with  his  custom  the  composer  has  not  put  forward 
a  definite  program  of  his  own,  but,  with  some  inconsistency,  he  has 
allowed  a  description  to  be  made  public,— with  some  inconsistency, 
because  he  has  declared  that  he  wishes  his  music  to  be  listened  to  as 
if  it  meant  nothing  in  particular  if  the  hearer  feels  more  comfortable 
in  ignoring  the  program.  The  only  indications  given  are  in  the 
subheadings  to  the  separate  sections  of  the  symphony.  The  official 
description  of  the  symphony  runs  as  follows : — 

'"The  symphony  continues  without  a  break,  but  has  four  well- 
defined  sections :- 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Scherzo. 

3.  Cradle-song  and  Adagio. 

4.  Finale:    Double  Fugue. 

"'The  symphony  is  concerned  with  three  main  themes,  that  of  the 
husband,  that  of  the  wife,  and  that  of  the  child.  The  husband  theme 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  marked  "  gemachlich  " 
(easy-going,  or  deliberate),  the  second  "sinnend"  (meditative),  and 
the  third  "feurig"  (fiery).  The  first  section  of  the  symphony,  the 
introduction,  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  and  treatment  of  the  chief 
themes,  or  groups  of  themes,  its  most  striking  feature  being  the  in- 
troduction of  the  child  theme  on  the  oboe  d'  amore,  an  instrument 
which  has  practically  fallen  out  of  use.  The  composer  himself  has 
spoken  of  this  theme  as  being  of  "almost  Haydnesque  simplicity.'' 
On  this  follows  a  very  characteristic  passage,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  representing  the  child  in  its  bath.  The  scherzo  bears  the 
headings:  "Elterngliick — Kindliche  Spiele"  (Parents'  Happiness — 
The  Child  at  Play) .  Its  chief  theme  is  the  child  theme  in  a  new  rhythm. 
At  its  end  the  music  suggestive  of  the  bath  recurs,  and  the  clock  strikes 
seven.     We  then  come  to  the  lullaby,  where  we  have  another  version 
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of  the  child  theme.  The  subheadings  of  the  adagio  are :  Schaffen  und 
Schauen — Iiebes-scene— Traume  und  Sorgen"  (Doing  and  Thinking 
— Love  Scene — Dreams  and  Cares).  This  elaborate  section  intro- 
duces no  new  themes  of  any  importance,  and  is  really  a  symphonic , 
slow  movement  of  great  polyphonic  elaboration  and  superlatively 
rich  orchestral  colour.  The  gradual  awakening  of  the  family  is  next 
depicted  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  music,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  restless,  the  use  of  rhythmical  variants  of  previous 
themes  being  very  ingenious;  and  then  there  is  another  reference  to 
the  bath  music,  and  the  glockenspiel  indicates  that  it  is  7  a.m. 

'"In  this  way  we  reach  the  final  Fugue.  The  principal  subject  of 
this  is  also  a  new  version  of  the  child  theme.  Its  subtitle  is  "Lustiger 
Streit — Frohlicher  Beschluss"  (Merry  Argument — Happy  Conclu- 
sion), the  subject  of  the  dispute  between  father  and  mother  being  the 
future  of  the  son.  The  Fugue  (the  chief  subject  of  which  is  another 
variant  of  the  child  theme)  is  carried  on  with  unflagging  spirit  and 
humour  and  great  variety  of  orchestration,  the  introduction  of  the  four 
saxophones  adding  fresh  colours  to  the  score.  As  the  Fugue  proceeds, 
the  child  theme  gradually  grows  more  and  more  prominent,  and  finally 
seems  to  dominate  the  whole  score.  Some  new  themes,  all  more  or 
less  akin  to  it,  and  all  in  the  nature  of  folk-tunes,  are  introduced.  The 
father  and  mother,  however,  soon  assume  their  former  importance, 
and  the  whole  ends  with  great  spirit  and  in  the  highest  good  humour 
with  an  emphatic  reassertion  of  the  husband  theme  with  which  it  began, 
suggesting  that  the  father  had  the  last  word  in  the  argument. ' ' 

Here  we  have  the  second  section  of  the  Husband's  theme  character- 
ized as  "sinnend"  instead  of  "traumerisch."  The  latter  is  jthe  term 
published  in  the  score. 

And  it  may  here  be  said  that  after  the  musical  sentence  characterized 
in  the  score  as  "traumerisch"  a  short  phrase,  orchestrated  for  clarinet 
in  A,  two  clarinets  in  B  flat,  and  a  bass  clarinet,  is  characterized  by 
the  composer  "murrisch,''- — ill-humored,  peevish,  cross.  This  theme 
is  used  afterward  most  sparingly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  this  section  of  the  Husband  theme  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
"official"  program. 

Strauss 's  reticence  about  the  program  of  a  work  and  his  subsequent 
explanatory  confidences  have  annoyed  even  the  admirers  of  his  strange 
and  enormous  talent.     Thus,   when  the  Symphonia  Domes tica  was 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
tjie  Season  of  1909-1910. 


Bantock 

"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture  to  a   Dramatic   Phantasy 
of  Ernest  Dowson  November 

(First  time  here.) 
Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  K-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  January 

Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy,  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  March 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  December 

*Song  Miss  Margarkt  Keyes,  December 

Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  77 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  January 
Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  with  Orchestra,  Op.  102 

Mr.  Willy  Hess,  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  February 
Die  Nachtigall  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Dukas 

Scherzo,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"   (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe),  January 

Fiedler 

Wiegenlied        %  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Graun 

Aria,  "Singt  dem  gottlichen  Propheten"  ("Der  Tod  Jesu") 

Madame  Sembrich,  March 
Handel 

Concerto  for  Oboe  and  String  Orchestra  Mr.  Georges  Longy,  December 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Mozart 

Aria,  "  Deh  vieni "  ("  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  ")        Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Rachmaninoff 

Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  with  Orchestra,  Op.  18 

Mr.  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  November 
"The  Island  of  the  Dead, ' '  Symphonic  Poem  for  full  Orchestra  to  the  picture 
by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29  February 

(First  time  here.) 
Schubert 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  February 

Schumann 

Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  38  March 

Widmung  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20  November 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner 
— in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28  February 

*Song  Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  December 

Symphonia  Domestica  Marcli 

Standchen  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  November 

Verdi 

*  Aria,  "  O  Don  Fatale, "  from  "Don  Carlos" 

Miss  Margaret    Keyes,  December 
Wagner 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Rienzi"  December 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Der  Freisehutz"  December 

Wolff 

*  Song  Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  December 

*  Miss  Keyes  sang  in  place  of  Madame  Schumann-Heink,  who  was  ill. 
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performed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  wrote  in 

the  Speaker: — 

"It  has  been  said  very  confidently  that  here  Strauss  has  forsaken 

program  music  and  gone  back  to  music  of  the  absolute  order;  it  has 

also  been  said,  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  has  done  nothing  of 

the  kind.     Strauss  himself  has  behaved  as  foolishly  over  it  as  he 

might  have  been  expected  to  do  after  his  previous  exploits  in  the  same 

line.     He  writes  a  work  like  '  Till  Eulenspiegel, '  that  is  based  from  start 

to  finish  on  the  most  definite  of  episodes,  and  then  goes  through  the 

heavy  farce  of  '  mystifying'  his  hearers  by  telling  them  he  prefers  not 

to  give  them  the  clue  to  the  episodes,  but  to  leave  them  to  '  crack  the 

nut'  as  best  they  can.     All  the  while  he  is  giving  clue  after  clue  to  his 

personal  friends,  till  at  length  sufficient  information   is  gathered  to 

reconstruct  the  story  that  Strauss  had  worked  upon;  this  gradually 

gets  into  all  the  program  books,  and  then  we  are  able  to  listen  to 

the  work  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  listened  to  with  any  comprehension, — 

with   a  full   knowledge  of  the   program.     With   each   new  work  of 

Strauss  there  is  the  same  tomfoolery, — one  can  use  no  milder  word  to 

describe  proceedings  that  no  doubt  have  a  rude  kind  of  German  humor, 

but  that  strike  other  people  as  more  than  a  trifle  silly.     So  it  is  now 

with  the  'Symphonia  Domestica. '" 

* 
*  * 

The  themes  of  the  Husband  are  exposed  at  once.  The  violoncellos 
begin  the  "easy-going"  theme  (F  major,  2  4)  without  accompaniment. 
A  horn  and  the  bassoons  are  added.  The  oboe  sings  the  "dreamy" 
theme,  and,  as  it  ends  it,  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet  have  a  melodic 
thought  designated  by  the  composer  as  "ill-tempered."  As  I  have, 
said,  this  motive  is  unimportant.  The  third  significant  theme  ("fiery  ") 
of  the  Husband  is  given  to  violins  (E  major).  The  mood  of  ill-temper 
recurs  for  a  moment,  but  is  interrupted  by  a  trumpet  shout.  The  easy- 
going theme  reappears  (F  major). 

The  most  important  theme  of  the  Wife  enters  (B  major,  "very 
lively,"  violins,  flutes,  oboes).  This  capricious  motive  is  followed 
by  a  gentle,  melodic  theme,  "tenderly  affectionate"  (solo  violin,  flute, 
clarinet),  but  the  capricious  theme  interrupts,  and  it  is  now  character- 
ized as  "wrathful,"  and  a  chattering  passage  for  violins  and  clarinets 
appears  later,  slightly  changed,  as  the  expression  of  "Contrary  Asser- 
tion." There  is  a  return  to  F  major  and  the  first  tempo,  with  the 
Husband's  first  theme  transformed  and  over  a  pedal  F.  These  themes 
are  used  in  close  conjunction  until  after  a  cadence  in  F  major  the  theme 
of  the  Child  is  introduced. 

The  Child's  theme  is  introduced  with  mysterious  preparation,  while 
the  other  themes  have  been  exposed  frankly.  Second  violins,  tremu- 
lous, sound  gently  the  chord  of  D  minor.  The  oboe  d'  amore  hints 
at  the  theme  in  minor.  There  is  a  change  in  mode.  There  are  chords 
of  a  strange  nature,  now  for  solo  violins  and  violas,  now  for  bassoon 
and  horns.  The  first  figure  of  the  Wife's  theme  is  heard,  and  then  the 
Child's  theme  is  sung  in  D  major,  2-2,  by  the  oboe  d'  amore.  A  gay 
episode  serves  as  a  coda.  And  here  Strauss  introduces  one  of  his 
little  jokes,  for  himself  and  a  few  friends,  that  apparently  give  keen 
annoyance  to  the  symphonically  sedate.  A  short,  incisive  ascending 
figure  is  played  by  clarinets  and  muted  trumpets.  This  is  answered 
by  a  descending  and  equally  incisive  figure  for  oboes,  muted  horns, 
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and  trombone.  According  to  a  note  in  the  score  the  ascending  figure 
portrays:  "The  Aunts:  'Just  like  his  papa!"  The  descending  figure 
represents    "The  Uncles:    'Just  like  his  mamma!'  " 

Two  transitional  measures  lead  to  the  second  division  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  Scherzo  (D  major,  3-8). 

The  Child's  theme,  transformed,  is  played  by  the  oboe  d'  amore; 
fragments  from  the  motives  of  Husband  and  Wife  are  also  employed 
in  this  section,  "Child's  Play,  Parents'  Happiness."  After  a  broad 
crescendo  the  climax  comes  in  twenty-five  measures  of  tutti,  with  a 
combination  of  alia  breve  and  6-8  rhythms.  The  3-8  rhythm  reappears 
and  with  it  the  second  section  of  the  Scherzo  begins:  "The  Baby  is 
tired,  and  the  tender  Mother  wishes  it  to  rest "  (solo  violin).  The 
Child's  motive  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  concise  and 
sturdy  form  which  later  plays  an  important  part.  The  episode  of 
putting-to-bed  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Klatte,  of  Berlin,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  some  of  these  analytical  notes,  as  abounding  with 
'drastic  details  of  tone-painting." 

Two  clarinets  sing  a  cradle-song  (G  minor,  6-8),  to  which  the  Child 
falls  asleep.     The  clock  strikes  seven  and  the  Scherzo  is  at  an  end. 

An  Intermezzo  of  about  forty  measures  follows,  restful  and  peaceful 
music.  The  "dreamy"  section  of  the  Husband's  motive  is  played  in 
turn  by  oboe,  flute,  violin,  and  an  inverted  form  of  it,  which  is  much 
used  later,  is  joined  to  it.  The  strings  have  a  passage  "that  is  as  the 
Confirmation  of  Happiness." 

The  Adagio  is  divided  into  two  sections,  to  which  a  species  of  coda 
is  added.  The  first  section,  "Doing  and  Thinking,"  or  "Creation  and 
Inspection  ,"is  developed  out  of  the  Husband's  themes.  The  "dreamy" 
motive  is  carried  to  its  furthest  extent,  and,  appearing  in  its  inverted 
form  with  the  theme  of  the  "Confirmation  of  Happiness,"  it  leads  to  a 
new  melodic  thought.  The  chief  theme  of  the  Wife  is  played  passion- 
ately by  violins,  and  with  its  gentler  companion  theme  is  most  prom- 
inent. Then  enter  the  motives  of  the  Husband,  and  the  themes  of 
the  two  rise  through  a  powerful  crescendo  to  a  climax  in  F-sharp  major. 
This  is  the  "Love  Scene."  After  a  short  diminuendo  the  theme  of 
happiness  brings  the  end  of  this  portion  of  the  Adagio.     The  second 
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portion,  "Dreams  and  Cares,"  is  music  of  twilight  tones.  The  title 
"Sleep-chasings,"  invented  by  Walt  Whitman  for  one  of  his  early 
poems,  would  here  not  be  inappropriate.  The  cares  flee  away,  for  the 
Child's  theme  is  heard,  and  the  tender  melody  of  the  caring  Mother 
follows.  The  dreams  fade  with  the  harp  notes  and  the  tremolo  of 
the  violins.  It  is  morning.  The  clock  strikes  seven  and  the  cry  of 
the  Child  ("a  trill  on  the  F-sharp  major  6-4  chord,  muted  trumpets 
and  wood-wind")  arouses  everything  into  life. 

The  Finale  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  is  entitled  "  Awak 
ing  and  Merry  Strife."  The  bassoons  give  out  a  fugue  subject,  which 
is  the  Child's  theme  in  a  self -mocking  version.  This  is  the  theme  of 
"Assertion,"  and  it  is  developed  by  wind  instruments.  The  third 
trombone  brings  it  in  augmentation.  The  second  subject  of  the  double 
fugue,  the  theme  of  "Contrary  Assertion,"  is  introduced  by  the  violins. 
These  voices  are  led  in  merriest  mood,  separately  and  against  each 
other.  The  preceding  themes  that  are  used  are  chiefly  those  typical 
of  the  Wife,  though  the  Husband's  trumpet  cry  is  introduced.  The 
climax  of  this  portion  of  the  Finale  is  a  tuttijjj  of  over  thirty  measures 
on  an  organ-point  on  C.  "The  Child  seems  to  have  hurt  himself  in 
boisterous  play.  The  mother  cares  for  him  (theme  given  in  the  Scherzo 
to  solo  violin),  and  the  father  also  has  a  soothing  word."  A  folk-song 
(F  major,  2-4).  The  second  section  of  the  Finale,  "Joyous  Decision," 
begins  with  a  calmly  flowing  theme,  given  at  first  to  the  violoncello 
and  led  over  an  organ -point  of  forty-odd  measures  on  F.  The  preced- 
ing themes,  typical  of  the  "easy-going"  character  of  the  Husband  and 
of  the  gentler  side  of  the  Wife,  are  brought  in.  The  capricious  theme  of 
the  Wife  is  suddenly  heard.  The  struggle  begins  again,  but  now  the 
"dreamy"  theme  of  the  Husband,  with  a  highly  pathetic  emphasis, 
dominates  until  it  makes  way  for  the  Child's  theme  (horns  and  trom- 
bones). After  a  cadence  in  D  Major  the  "easy-going"  theme  is 
thundered  by  trombones,  tuba,  bassoons.  It  then  goes  into  F  major. 
Now  the  Child's  theme  and  other  chief  motives  appear  in  their  original 
form,  but  amusingly  rhythmed.  The  gently  expressive  theme  from 
the  first  section  of  the  Adagio  introduces  a  diminuendo.     There  is  a 

joyous  ending  (F  major). 

* 
*  * 

In  Manskopf 's  Historical  Museum  of  Music  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 

is  a  program  of  a  concert  which  took  place  at  Jena,  March  9,  1845. 

The  sixth  piece  then  performed  bore  the  following  title : — 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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The  First  Harmonies  of  Life. 
Joyous  Fantasia  for  Orchestra. 

Composed  by  Chapel-master  Chelard  *  of  Weimar. 

Program:    Birth,  Baptism,  Cradle;    the  Nurse's  Song,  the  Mother, 
the  Child,  his  Games,  the  First  Lesson,  Epoch  of  Youth,  Choral. 
(Led  by  the  composer.) 

fr  *Hippolyte  Andre1  Jean  Baptiste  Chelard  was  born  at  Paris,  February  i,  1789.  He  died  February  \% 
1861,  at  W  eimar.  The  son  of  a  clarinet  player  of  the  Paris  Op^ra,  he  studied  'with  I'Vtis,  Dourlen,  and  Gos?ect. 
Obtaining  in  1811  the  Prix  de  Rome,  he  went  to  Italy,  studied  there  with  Baini.  Zinparelli,  and  Paesitllo,  brought 
out  his  first  opera,  "La  casa  a  vendere,"  at  Naples  in  1815,  and  the  next  year  played  as  \iolinist  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Paris  Opera,  where  his  "Macbeth,"  with  the  libretto  by  Rouget  de  L'lsle,  was  produced  in  1827  with  little 
success.  Disheartened,  Chelard  went  to  Germany  with  a  revised  version  of  "Macbeth,"  which,  produced  at 
Munich  in  1828,  was  enthusiastically  received.  The  king  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  court  chapel-master.  In 
1829  Chelard  returned  to  Paris,  brought  out  an  ofera-comique,  "La  Table  et  ie  Logen  ent,"  which  failed,  and 
established  a  music  shop  which  was  quickly  nr'ned  by  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Goin"  back  to  Munich,  he 
produced  his  operas,  "Der  Student/'  "Mitternacht,"  and  a  mass,  and  again  tasted  success.  He  conducted 
German  opera  in  London  in  1832.  The  manager  failed.  Chelard's  opera,  "  Die  Hermannsschlacht,"  was  pro- 
duced in  Munich  in  1835.  From  1836  till  about  1850  he  conducted  at  Weimar.  From  1852  to  1854  he  lived 
again  in  Paris.  His  comic  operas,  "Der  Scheibentoni "  (1842)  and  "Der  Scekadet"  (1844),  were  produced  at 
Weimar.  The  posthumous  opera,  "L'Aquila  Romana,"  was. produced  at  Milan  in  1864.  For  an  account  of 
Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  as  Lady  Macbeth  in  Chelard's  opera  see  Chorley's  "-Modern  German  Music,"  vol. 
i.,  pp.  345-347  (London,  1854).  For  an  account  of  German  opera  in  London  as  led  by  Chelard  see  Chorley's 
"Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  50-59  (London,  1862). 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINO, 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Hiss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

REPRESENTING 

Miss  CLARA  E  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  he  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

25^  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours  :  \  ^  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1 . 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in   Moscow  and  St.    Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addrist  all  comnaalcitlais  tt  HTM  GLOVER  SALMON    Cirnili  latl  Hiv  Tirl  CltT 
Pirnaaut  studio  addrist.  Caram  1  Hall.  N.T.        Boston,  Mats,  (laatlaftia  Cbisiir t  .  TiMfaii 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covant  Oar  den), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Madarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAH 

LOUIS 


NORMAN 


1909-1910 

CULMS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

389  Main  Street.  East  Oranrfe.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS.    &c      Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.   LAHEE 

Phone.  Oxford  475-1 

218Tremont  Street.  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Miss  INEZ  DAY, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

LANG  STUDIOS, 
6  NEWBURY  STREET. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers.   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37  Statnart  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Voral  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklvn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Licdcrheim  School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER 


Composer  and 


Conductor 


Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio  iS  West  42nd  Street.  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  aud  Fridays 

Telephone 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J  909- 19 10 

UoHtott  ^gmplfimg  GDrdpsira 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

•programme  nf  % 
FIRST     MATINEE 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  9 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  ^TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty- 
MAX 

ninth  Season,    1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster .    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

:.                 Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                  Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.               Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

®i)e 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


Represented  inJWashington  by^ 
W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  COMPANY 


NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE      .      WASHINGTON 

Seventy-eighth  performance  in  Washington 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  MATINEE 

TUESDAY   AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  9 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Tschaikowsky  .         .         .  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante ;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse  :  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale :  Andante  maestoso ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Weber  .         Scene,  "  How  Tranquilly  I  Slumbered,"  and  Aria,  "  Softly 

Sighing,"  from  the  Opera  "Der  Freischiitz" 

Granville  Bantock    .  "  The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture 

to  a  Dramatic  Phantasy  of  Ernest  Dowson 
First  time  in  Washington 

Mozart  .         Recitative,  "  How  Susanna  delays !"  and  Aria,  "  Flown 

forever,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Beethoven      ....         Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 


SOLOIST 
Mrs.  CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Once  tk  Knale 
Always  tbc  Knak 


I21N-I220  r  STREET,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64   .    .    .     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 
— I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's 'translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet) 
fringed  by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant 
stretch  of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Cen- 
tral Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of 
Switzerland,  the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  grad- 
ually exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for, 
although  he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached 
to  the  place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to 
Moscow,  he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I 
should  like  to  be  buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
Xo  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that 
I  intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but 
now  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 

♦This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

And  London,  England 


Mr.    ENRICO 


CARUSO 

has  selected 
for  his  personal  use  the 

Hardman 
Piano 

This  adds  one  more  proof  of  its  musical 
superiority  and  of  the  preference  given  it 
by  the  greatest  artists. 

Mr.  Caruso,  like  many  other  great  artists,  examines 
with  special  care  the  latest  products  of  the  leading  piano 
manufacturers  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  best  for  his 
personal  use.  It  is,  therefore,  of  keen  interest  to  the  in- 
tending purchasers  of  pianos  to  know  that  so  remarkable  a 
musician  and  expert  a  judge  as  Mr.  Caruso  has  adopted 
for  such  personal  use  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Hardman,    Peck  &  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
524  Fulton    Street,  Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results. 
I  have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am 
not  very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  program  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphonv  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society.  ***»l*lWH«i 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote^to  Mrs.  von*Meck;  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some- 
thing repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes.     It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
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ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky  arrived  in  the  city  on  March  n.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on 
learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for 
the  moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikow- 
sky  took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the 
symphony  concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Neverthe- 
less, Tschaikowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  al- 
though his  opinion  of  his  compositions  was  not  changetl." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote    after   the   concert    to    Davidoff:   "The   Fifth 
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Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.  The  symphony  has  also  been 
played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  1,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din"  of  my  orchestration ;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
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first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.     In  spite  of  differences 

in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends. 

* 
*  * 

The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro. The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  aaswered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.     Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
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and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony :  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  wood-wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  ,  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief 
theme  of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a 
halt;  the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a 
presto.  The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax 
contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 

* 
*  * 

Some  find  pleasure  in  characterizing  Tschaikowsky's  symphonies  as 
suites ;  Dvorak  is  said  to  have  made  this  criticism ;  but  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony escapes  this  charge,  for  objectors  admit  that  in  this  work  the 
composer  made  his  nearest  approach  to  true  symphonic  form  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro, 
and  that  a  waltz  movement  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo.  (They 
that  dismiss  the  "Pathetic"  because  an  adagio  serves  as  finale  should 
remember  that  the  finale  of  Spohr's  "The  Consecration  of  Tones" 
is  composed  of  a  larghetto,  "Funeral  Music,"  and  an  allegretto,  "Con- 
solation in  Tears."  Revolt  against  the  traditions  of  inexorable 
sonata  form  is  not  a  symptom  of  modern  musical  anarchy.  Gretry, 
in  his  "Memoires,  ou  Essais  sur  la  Musique"  Paris  (1797),  wrote: 
"A  sonata  is  a  discourse.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  cuts 
his  speech  in  half  and  repeats  twice  each  of  these  halves?  'I  was  at 
your  house  this  morning;  yes,  I  was  at  your  house  this  morning  to 
consult  you  about  a  business  matter,  to  consult  you  about  a  business 
matter.'  Repetitions  in  music  affect  me  in  a  like  manner.  Let  us 
discriminate,  however,  between  useless  repetitions  and  a  charming 
phrase  that  occurs  three  or  four  times,  and  the  repetitions  of  a  delight- 
ful air.  Just  as  one  may  say  to  his  sweetheart,  'I  love  you,'  ten  times 
in  the  same  visit,  so  one  may  repeat  a  phrase  that  is  full  of  emotion. 
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I  am  speaking  of  the  long  repetition  that  forms  the  half  of  a  musical 
discourse." 

No  one  has  written  so  shrewdly  or  more  sympathetically  concerning 
Tschaikowsky's  work  than  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  whose  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London,  1901)  and  the  Monthly  Musical  Record 
(London,  1902)  deserve  the  attention  of  all  students  of  music.  Mr. 
Newman  views  him  as  our  contemporary,  "much  more  the  man  of 
our  own  day  than  the  belated  followers  of  the  classical  tradition.  He 
made  one  desperate  attempt — in  his  first  symphony— to  look  at  music 
arid  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  formalist;  but  ever  after  that  he 
wisely  allowed  his  imagination  to  carry  him  whither  it  would.  We 
must  not  forget,  in  estimating  his  total  achievement,  that  he  died  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  powers,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  have  a  vision 
of  what  the  future  may  do  in  music. 

There  need  not  be  apology  for  liberal  quotations  from  Mr.  Newman's 
articles. 

"Students  of  Tschaikowsky's  instrumental  work  will  readily  agree 
that  as  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  years,  became  clearer  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  potentialities,  he  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  pro- 
gram form,  and  a  desire  to  abandon  the  mood  and  the  manner  of 
the  symphony  pure  and  simple.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
although  he  grew  enormously  in  sheer  musical  power,  he  grew  still 
more  rapidly  in  the  poetic  and  dramatic  sense  of  things,  finding  actual 
life  so  important,  so  pressing,  so  clamant,  that  it  interpenetrated  almost 
all  his  thoughts  of  music.  ...  In  these  first  three  symphonies,  then,  we 
find  Tschaikowsky  fluctuating  with  the  utmost  insouciance  between 
the    absolute    and    the    program    form    and    between   the    absolute 
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judgment,  a  rare  assemblage  of  masterpieces.  By  means 
of  copious  notes  he  imparts  valuable  and  explicit  informa- 
tion concerning  his  own  mode  of  interpretation.  The  value 
of  such  an  authoritative  exposition  needs  only  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  becomes  a^standard  interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
works. 

PRICES  Eugen  d'Albert 

Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50,  with  the  Musician  (one  year),  $2.25 

In  full  cloth  gilt  2.50,       "        "         3.25 

Prices  include  postage  Other  volumes  in  preparation 

Send  for  Free  Booklets  giving  full  particulars,  with  contents  of  each  volume.     Mailed  free  upon  request 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


FACE  TO  FACE        .        $0.60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)  .        .        .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot       .        .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World         .        .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .     .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties        ...     .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 

Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "  Face  to  Face  "  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs: 

$0.60 


Twill  Not  Be  Long   . 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee) 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass . 
Unknown  .... 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 


.70 

.60 
.60 

.60 


.60 


.60 


The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home        .        .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

MAIL  ORDERS  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this 
music  from  your  dealer.     Send  for  complete  list. 
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and  the  program  spirit.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  program  in  the 
fourth  symphony;  but  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  step  upon  quite 
unmistakable  ground.  After  the  first  symphony  had  come  the  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  after  the  second  'The  Tempest,'  after  the  third  the 
'Francesca  da  Rimini,' after  the  fourth  the  '1812'  overture  and  the 
'Manfred,'  while  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  symphonies  came  the 
'Hamlet.'  Tschaikowsky  could  not  but  feel,  after  the  various  experi- 
ments he  had  made  in  both  forms,  that  there  was  something  more 
congenial  to  his  peculiar  imagination  in  the  symphonic  poem  or  the 
symphony  with  a  human  interest  than  in  the  symphony  pure  and 
simple.  Consequently  we  find  him  in  his  last  two  symphonies  osten- 
sibly working  in  the  classical  form,  but  really  in  the  romantic,  writing 
the  customary  four  movements  as  if  he  had  only  in  view  the  kind  of 
arbitrarily  connected  suite  which  generally  does  duty  for  a  symphony, 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  the  different  movements  an  emotional 
and  even  thematic  enchainment  the  one  with  the  other.  Yet,  char- 
acteristically enough,  he  has  not  reached  this  position  by  dint  of  rea- 
soning, and  so  does  not  hold  it  rationally.  We  might  expect  that  his 
last  symphony  would  exhibit  a  grip  of  his  own  theories — or,  let  us  say, 
his  intuitions — superior  to  that  shown  in  the  fifth.  But  it  is  in  the  fifth, 
in  reality,  that  the  subtlest  and  most  consistent  workings  of  his  new 
principle  of  structure  are  revealed." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  place  that  this 
Fifth  Symphony  should  occupy  in  the  list  of  Tschaikowsky's  works. 
Berezovsky  declares  it  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  six  symphonies, 
although  he  admits  it  is  a  striking  composition,  which  "seems  to  set 
forth  some  dark  spiritual  experience."  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Newman 
has  to  say  about  it: — 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  program,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  program.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme 
with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that 
irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in 
question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  fol- 
lowing andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the 
third  movement.  In  the  finale  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remark- 
able. It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  commence  this  move- 
ment; it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  afterwards.     But  this  is  not 
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all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes  of 
the  second  movement — the  andante — also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while 
the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction) 
is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly 
the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the 
major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment as  in  the  allegro.  So  that — to  sum  the  matter  up  concisely — 
the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first  and  one 
from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  contain  one 
theme  from  the  first — a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  symphony.*  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture  to 
assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tschaikowsky  should  have 
indulged  in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'sym- 
phony in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than,  that  the 
work  embodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite 
plain. 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  move- 
ment— the  waltz — is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion 
of  impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were, 
the  emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony 
with  a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is 
in  the  major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weari- 
ness and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident. 
What  may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the 

*  For  the  persistent  use  of  fixed  thematic  material  throughout  the  movements  the  symphony  of  Cesar 
Franck  is  still  more  remarkable. — Ed. 
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second  movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject 
of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of 
the  same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  '  fate '  motive — a  change 
from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


Recitative,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd,"  and  Aria,  "Softly 

SIGHING,"   FROM  THE  OPERA,    "DER  FrEISCHUTZ." 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Kutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London, 
June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischtitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 

The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (Act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrow  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.  In  the  centre  is  a 
curtained  doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone. 

Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,  bevor  ich  ihn  geseh'n! 
Ja  Liebe  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Hand  in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 
Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  wohl  lacht  ?  1 

Welch'  schone  Nacht! 
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Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 
Schwing'  dich  auf  zum  Sternen-kreise! 
Lied  erschalle!     Feiernd  walle 
Mein  Gebet  zur  Himmelshalle. 

O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mit  wie  reinem  Glanz'  sie  gliih'n!  Nur  dort,  inder 
Berge  Feme,  scheint  ein  Wetter  aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt  ein 
Heer  diist'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und  schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hande, 
Herr  ohn'  Anfang  und  ohn'  Ende! 
Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 
Sende  deine  Engelschaaren! 

Alles  pflegt  schon  langst  der  Ruh' ; 
Trauter  Freund !  was  weilest  du  ? 
Ob  mein  Ohr  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 

Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
Flustert  durch  die  hehre  Stille; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 

Doch  wie!  tauscht  mich  nicht  mein  Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor —  Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  Liebe 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Madchen  wacht  noch  in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n —  Gott!  tauscht  das  Licht  des  Mond's  mich  nicht,  so  schmuckt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat  den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kiindet 
Gliick  fur  morgen  an!      O  susse  Hoffnung!     Neubelebter  Muth! 

All,  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestum, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 
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SConnt   ich  das  zti  hoffen  wagen? 
Ja!   es  wandte  sich  das  Gltick 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuriick; 
Will  sich  morgen  treu  bewahren, 

Ist's  nicht  Tauschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 
Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Zahren 
Fiir  dies  Pfand  der  Hoffnung  an! 
AH'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  walk  ungestum, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 

*  How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd  before  on  him  I  gaz'd!  But  evermore  with  sorrow 
love  hand  in  hand  must  go.  The  moon  reveals  her  silv'ry  light.  (She  draws  the 
curtain  from  before  the  balcony;  a  bright  starlight  night  is  seen.)  O  lovely  night! 
(She  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and  folds  her  hands  m  prayer.) 

Softly  sighing,  day  is  dying, 
Soar  my  prayer  heav'nward  flying! 
Starry  splendor  shining  yonder, 
Pour  on  us  thy  radiance  tender! 

(Looking  out.)  How  the  golden  stars  are  burning  thro'  yon  vault  of  ether  blue ; 
but,  lo,  gath'ring  o'er  the  mountains  is  a  cloud,  foreboding  storm,  and  along  yon 
pinewood's  side  veils  of  darkness  slowly  glide. 

Lord,  watch  o'er  me,  I  implore  thee; 
Humbly  bending,  I  adore  thee ; 
Thou  hast  tried  us,  ne'er  denied  us, 
Let  thy  holy  angels  guide  us! 

Earth  has  lull'd  her  care  to  rest; 
Why  delays  my  loit'ring  love? 
Fondly  beats  my  anxious  breast: 
Where,  my  Rodolph,f  dost  thou  rove? 

Scarce  the  breeze  among  the  boughs  wakes  a  murmur  thro'  the  silence;  save 
the  nightingale  lamenting,  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  night.  But  hark!  doth  my 
ear  deceive?  I  heard  a  footstep;  there  in  the  pinewood's  shadow  I  see  a  form! 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he!  O  love,  I  will  give  thee  a  sign.  Thy  maiden  waits  through  storm 
and  shine  (She  waves  a  white  kerchief).  He  seems  not  to  see  me  yet.  Heav'n, 
can  it  be  I  see  aright?  With  flow'ry  wreath  his  hat  is  bound!  Success  at  last 
our  hopes,  have  crown'd.  -  What  bliss  to-morrow's  dawn  will  bring!  Oh!  joyful 
token,  hope  renews  my  soul! 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 
And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 
We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 
Could  I  dare  to  hope  such  rapture! 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 

t  Here  the  translator  follows  an  old  English  version,  in  which  Rodolph  was  substituted  for  Max. 
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drowning  Fate  at  last  relents 

And  to  crown  our  love  consents. 

Oh,  what  joy  for  us  to-morrow ! 

Am  I  dreaming?     Is  this  true? 

Bounteous  heav'n,  my  heart  shall  praise  thee 

For  this  hope  of  rosy  hue. 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 


"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture  to  a  Dramatic 
Phantasy  of  Ernest  Dowson Granville  Bantock 

(Born  at  London,  August  7,*  1868;  now  living  in  Birmingham.) 

This  Comedy  Overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Worces- 
ter (England)  Festival,  September  9,  1908.  The  composer  conducted. 
The  overture  was  then  announced:  "Fantastic  Poem  for  Orchestra 
in  the  form  of  a  Prelude." 

When  it  was  performed  in  London,  April  7,  1909,  it  was  announced 
on  the  program  as  a  "Fantastic  Poem." 

The  overture,  dedicated  "to  my  friend  Otto  Kling,"  is  scored  for 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  three  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  triangle,  Glockenspiel, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  following  argument  is  published  as  a  preface  to  the  score : — 

Pierrot  enters  a  glade  in  the  park  of  the  Petit  Trianon  at  twilight,  led  thither 
in  obedience  to  a  mysterious  message,  which  bids  him  come  to  sleep  one  night 
within  these  precincts  if  he  would  encounter  Love.  Half  whimsical,  half  fearful, 
he  wonders  why  he,  so  careless,  thoughtless,  and  gay,  should  now  be  filled  with 
wistful  longing,  and  in  the  fast-falling  darkness  he  lies  down  on  a  couch  of  fern  and 
falls  asleep.  A  Moon  Maiden  descends  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Love,  and,  bending 
over  the  sleeper,  kisses  him.  He  awakes  and  throws  himself  at  her  feet  in  rapt 
devotion,  though  she  warns  him  that  the  kisses  of  the  Moon  are  of  a  fatal  sweetness, 
and  that 

"Whoso  seeks  her  she  gathers  like  a  flower; 
He  gives  a  life,  and  only  gains  an  hour." 

But  Pierrot,  reckless,  demands  the  pure  and  perfect  bliss,  though  life  be  the  price 
to  pay.     With  gay  laughter  and  sprightly  jest  they  learn  together  the  lore  of  Love ; 

*  The  date  is  given  August  17th  by  one  biographer. 
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but  daybreak  approaches,  the  birds  awaken,  and  the  Moon  Maiden  must  leave  him  • 
Together  they  gaze  at  the  coming  dawn;  then  Pierrot,  sinking  back  on  his  couch, 
falls  softly  asleep  once  more,  and  the  Moon  Maiden  vanishes. 

The  Prelude  ends  with  the  awakening  of  Pierrot,  his  love  dream  being  but  the 
illusion  of  a  minute. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Presto,  3-8.  This 
leads  to  an  Allegro  vivo,  in  which  the  chief  theme — it  may  be  called 
the  Pierrot  motive — is  given  to  the  bassoon,  supported  by  harp  and 
the  lower  strings.  This  section  begins,  leggiero,  with  a  characteris- 
tic, tricksy  figure  (strings  pizz.,  wind  instruments,  and  a  harp  chord), 
and  it  is  used  freely  in  the  course  of  the  overture.  The  motives  are 
treated  fantastically  (leggiero  delicato;  moderato;  allegretto  capric- 
cioso,  2-4) ,  with  a  motive  first  announced  by  muted  trumpets.  Another 
section,  piu  moto  con  grazia,  3-8,  is  introduced  by  an  expressive  oboe 
solo.  The  mood  grows  more  and  more  capricious  until  there  is  a  tran- 
sition to  a  tenderly  emotional  section,  molto  lento  cantabile,  3-4. 
(Violins  and  clarinets  begin  the  love  song.)  The  dream  is  over,  and 
an  allegro  vivo  with  a  bassoon  phrase  and  orchestral  flourish  leads  to 
the  sudden  and  quiet  ending  in  E  minor. 

* 
*  * 

Ernest  Christopher  Dowson  was  born  at  the  Grove,  Belmont  Hill, 
Lee,  Kent,  August  2,  1867.  He  died  at  26  Sandhurst  Gardens,  Cat- 
ford,  S.E.,  February  23,  1900.  The  date  of  "The  Pierrot  of  the 
Minute"  is  1897.  The  Phantasy  was  first  published  in  separate  form 
with  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  col- 
lected poems  of  Dowson  published  by  John  Lane,  London,  and,  with- 
out the  illustrations,  in  the  edition  of  Dowson's  poems  published  by 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  of  Portland,  Me.  For  a  short  sketch  of  the 
poet's  life  and  extracts  from  "The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute"  see  an 
entr'acte  in  this  program-book. 

Granville  Ransome  Bantock,  the  son  of  an  English  physician,*  was 
intended  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  His  health  broke  down,  and  he 
studied  to  be  a  chemical  engineer.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  had  taken  a  few  les- 
sons of  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Saunders  at  Trinity  College,  London,  when  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1889  as  a  pupil  of  Frederic 
Corder.     He  won  the  Macfarren  scholarship  after  his  first  term,  and 

♦The  sources  of  the  greater  part  of  this  sketch  are  the  article  "Bantock,"  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  in 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (1904);  the  article  "Bantock"  in  Brown  and  Stratton's  "British 
Musical  Biography"  (Birmingham,  1897);  a  sketch  published  in  the  Musical  Courier  of  London  and 
reprinted  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel;  and  an  article  in  the  Musical  Times,  January,  1909. 
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was  the  first  holder  of  the  prize.  While  he  was  a  student,  these  com- 
positions by  him  were  performed : — 

"The  Fire  Worshippers,"  dramatic  cantata.  The  overture  was 
played  at  an  Academy  Concert,  December  12,  1890:  the  whole  work 
was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  November  n,  1893. 

Ballet  suite  from  "Rameses  II.,"  a  lyrical  drama,  text  by  Bantock, 
in  five  acts,  performed  December  17,  1891,  at  the  Academy;  Strolling 
Players,  in  April,  1892. 

"Caedmar,"  one-act  opera,  at  the  Academy,  July  12,  1892;  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  October  25,  1892. 

"Wulstan,"  scene  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

"Caedmar,"  with  extracts  from  other  works,  was  performed  in  con- 
cert form  at  an  invitation  concert  in  1892,  and  it  was  performed  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  October  before  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Olympic 
in  London  by  Mr.  Lago. 

From  May,  1893,  till  February  Bantock  was  editor  and  proprietor 
of  a  magazine,  The  New  Quarterly  Musical  Review,  and  he  gained  expe- 
rience as  a  conductor  of  musical  comedies  and  light  music  generally 
in  the  English  provinces.  He  was  conductor  of  one  of  Mr.  George 
Edwardes's  companies  which  made  the  tour  of  the  world  with  operettas 
in  1894  and  1895.  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  chief  musical  comedy  conducted  by  Mr.  Bantock,  and  he  speaks 
of  the  "drudgery"  of  his  work.  Mr.  Bantock  is  not  so  reticent. 
"Round  the  World  with  'A  Gaiety  Girl,'"  by  G.  Bantock  and  F.  G. 
Aflalo,  was  published  in  London  in  1896  (8vo,  pp.  172,  10  ills.).  It 
was  a  description  of  the  tour  from  London  across  America  to  Australia 
and  home  again. 
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Mr.  Granville  Bantock  visited  Boston  as  conductor  of  "A  Gaiety 
Girl,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  book  by  Owen  Hall,  lyrics  by 
Harry  Greenback,  music  by  Sidney  Jones,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  3,  1894.  The  chief  comedians  were 
Miss  Decima  Moore,  Miss  Maud  Hobson,  Miss  Grace  Palotta,  Miss 
Blanche  Massey,  Messrs.  Leedham  Bantock,  W.  Louis  Bradfield, 
Charles  Ryley,  Frederick  Kaye.  The  chief  dancers  were  Miss  Cissy 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Crossland,  Miss  Murray,  and  Miss  Lucas. 

On  his  return  in  December,  1895,  he  conducted  Stanford's  "Shamus 
O'Brien"  *  in  the  English  provinces.  On  December,  1896,  he  gave  a 
concert  of  compositions  by  the  younger  English  musicians,  composi- 
tions in  MS.  and .  all  then  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  composers 
represented  were  Bantock,  the  late  Erskine  Allon,  Stanley  Hawley, 
Arthur  Hinton.t  Reginald  Steggall,  and  William  Wallace.  The  concert 
was  pecuniarily  a  failure,  as  was  one  of  chamber  music  given  in  May, 
1897.  Bantock  conducted  a  seriesof  French  pieces,  with  Mme.  Jane  May 
as  leading  woman,  at  the  Royal  Theatre, — where  "  L/Enfant  Prodigue" 
was  revived, : — and  in  1897  he  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the 
Tower,  New  Brighton,  where  for  four  years  he  labored  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  British  composer.  At  first  he  had  only  a  military  band, 
later  a  concert  orchestra,  and  at  many  of  the  concerts  composers  con- 
ducted their  own  works,  as  Cowen,  Corder,  Elgar,  German,  Mackenzie, 
Parry,  Stanford.  "In  1898  Bantock  founded  the  New  Brighton 
Choral  Society  and  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Runcorn  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  In  February,  1900,  he  conducted  a  concert  of 
British  music  at  Antwerp,  including  first  performances  of  some  of  his 
own  compositions.  Foremost  among  these  was  a  symphonic  poem 
'Jaga-Naut'  (played  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  the  following 
March  $) ,  which  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  series  of  twenty-four 
symphonic  poems  on  subjects  taken  from  Southey's  'Curse  of  Kehama.' 
Even  the  forming  of  such  a  scheme  shows  an  unusual  degree  of  mental 

*  Produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  London,  March  2,  1896,  hence  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  Bantock  conducted  the  work  in  1895. 

t  The  husband  of  Katharine  Goodson.  His  concerto  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  7,  1908.    His  wife  was  the  pianist. 

t  "Jaga-Naut"  was  performed  in  London,  February  12,  1898. 
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vigor  and  ambition,  and  several  of  the  projected  cycle  of  works  were 
actually  completed  and  published;  ultimately  with  the  increase  of 
other  work,  Mr.  Bantock  decided  to  abandon  the  idea,  which  never 
could  have  been  a  very  practical  one,  for  the  whole  twenty-four  works 
could  not  have  been  given  consecutively  at  a  single  concert."  In 
September,  1900,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute  School  of  Music.  Early  in  1901  he  conducted  a 
second  concert  of  British  music  in  Antwerp.  In  October,  1902,  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Wolverhampton  Festival  Choral  So- 
ciety— he  resigned  this  position  in  the  spring  of  1906 — and  conductor 
of  the  Birmingham  Amateur  Orchestral  Society.  He  also  conducted 
the  Worcester  Philharmonic  Society  (1904-05)  and  the  Liverpool 
Orchestral  Society  (1904).  Late  in  1908  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Peyton  Chair  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  as  successor 
to  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  Bantock  married  Helena  von  Schweitzer,  March 
9,  1898.  His  wife's  initials  are  used  as  the  theme  of  his  "Helena" 
variations  for  orchestra. 

* 
*  * 

To  the  works  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch  should  be  added : 

Choral  and  Solo  Vocal,  Works  (with  Orchestra)  : — 

"The  Pearl  of  Iran,"  one-act  opera,  1896. 

"The  Time  Spirit,"  rhapsody  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  1902. 
(Gloucester  Festival,  1904). 

"Thorvenda's  Dream,"  for  recitation  with  orchestra,  1892. 

Songs  of  the  East,  six  song  albums  (Arabia,  Japan,  Egypt,  Persia, 
India,  China),  1896-97. 

"Christ  in  the  Wilderness"  (Gloucester  Festival,  1907). 

"Sea  Wanderers"  (Leeds  Festival,  1907). 

"Omar  Khayyam,"  for  three  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
Part  I.  (Birmingham  Festival,  October  4,  1906,  Ada  Crossley,  John 
Coates,  Dalton  Baker);  Part  II.  (Cardiff  Festival,  September  25,  1907, 
Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn,  John  Coates,  David  Ffrangcon-Davies) ;  Part 
III.  (Birmingham  Festival,  October  7,  1909,  Miss  Phyllis  Lett,  John 
Coates,  Frederick  Austin). 

"God  save  the  King,"  chorus  and  orchestra,  1907. 
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"Rule  Britannia,"  chorus  and  orchestra,  1908. 
"Song  of  the  Genie,"  for  contralto  or  baritone,  with  orchestra. 
Orchestral  Works: — 

Tone  Poem  No.  1.     "Thalaba  the  Destroyer"  (London  Music  Festi- 
val, 1900). 

"Dante"  (performed  at  New  Brighton,  1902). 

"Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  1902. 

"Hudibras,"  1902. 

"The  Witch  of  Atlas"  (Worcester  (Eng.)  Festi- 


Tone  Poem  No.  2. 
Tone  Poem  No.  3. 
Tone  Poem  No.  4. 
Tone  Poem  No.  5. 
val,  1902). 

Tone  Poem  No.  6. 
Tone  Poem  No.  7. 


"Lalla  Rookh"  (Birmingham  Festival,  1903). 
"The  Great  God  Pan,"  1903. 

Symphonic  overtures :  No.  1,  "Saul,"  1896  (Chester  Festival,  1907). 
No.  2,  "Cain,"  1896.  No.  3,  "Belshazzar,"   1902. 

"Helena,"  variations  for  orchestra  on  theme  "H.  F.  B.,"  1899 
(Antwerp,  1900). 

Suite,  "Russian  Scenes,"  1899  (Antwerp,  1900). 

Suite,  "English  Scenes,"   1900. 

Two  Oriental  scenes  ("all  that  is  to  remain  of  the  cycle  from  'The 
Curse  of  Kehama'  ") :  No.  1,   Processional;  No.  2,  "Jaga-Naut"  (1894- 

97). 

Overture  to  an  unfinished  opera,  "Eugene  Aram"  (1892). 

Prelude  to  "Sappho"  (1906). 

"Old  English  Suite,"  for  small  orchestra,  based  on  pieces  by  Gibbons, 
Dowland,  Byrd,  Bull,  and  Farnaby  (Hereford  Festival,  September  8, 
1909). 

"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute"  (Worcester  Festival,  1908). 

Other  Instrumental  and  Stage  Works: — 

Quartet  for  strings,  C  minor,  1899. 

Serenade  for  four  horns,  F  major,  1903. 

Elegiac  Poem  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 

Twelve  Pianoforte  Pieces,  1893. 

Two  Pianoforte  Pieces:  Reverie;  Barcarolle. 

Sapphic  poem  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  1906. 

"Sapphic  Dance,"  harp  solo,  1909. 
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"  "Aegypt"  ballet  in  three  acts,  1892. 

Prelude  and  incidental  music  to  "Euripides,"  "Hippolytus"  (Man- 
chester, 1908). 

Melody  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte. 

Music  for  Sophocles'  "Electra"  (Bedford  College  performance  at 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  1909). 

Vocal  Works: — 

Mass  in  B-flat  for  male  voices,  1903. 

Psalm  82,  (Milton),  1897. 

Cavalier  Tunes  (Browning's  words)  for  male  choir. 

Five  Ghazals  of  Hafiz  for  baritone  and  piano. 

Lyrics  from  "Ferishtah's  Fancies"  (Browning)  for  tenor  and  piano- 
forte. 

Six  Jester  Songs. 

Songs  of  the  Genie,  for  a  low  voice. 

"The  Return,"  duet  for  soprano  and  baritone. 

Trios  for  female  or  treble  voices. 

"Sappho":  nine  fragments  for  contralto. 

Three  "Blake"  songs. 

"Eastern  Love  Song." 

"Winter." 

War  Song  for  male  chorus. 

"The  Inchcape  Rock,"  for  male  chorus. 

"The  Piper  o'  Dundee,"  for  male  chorus. 

"Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu,"  for  male  chorus. 

"The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  for  male  chorus. 


Recitative,  '  'How  Susanna  delays  !"  and  Aria,  "Flown  forever," 
from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Ajviadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  decides 
to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  ma)^  win  him  back  by  a  trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 
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Recitative. 
E  Susanna  non  vien?  Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  il  Conte  accolse  la  proposta! 
Alquanto  ardito  il  progetto  mi  par!  e  ad  uno  sposo  si  vivace  e  geloso!  ma  che 
mal  c'  e.  Cangiando  i  miei  vestiti  con  quelli  di  Susanna,  ei  suo  co'  miei — a  favor 
della  notte — oh  cielo !  a  qual  umil  stato  fatale  io  son  ridotta  da  un  consorte  crudel, 
— che  dopo  avermi  con  un  misto  inaudito  d'  infedelta,  di  gelosia,  di  sdegno.  Prima 
amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin  tradita,  fammi  or  cercar  da  una  mia  serva  aita! 


*  How  Susanna  delays!  I'm  impatient  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 
to  her  proposal.  I  fear  'tis  rashness  what  I  dar'd  to  attempt;  he's  so  impetuous; 
so  resentful,  and  so  jealous!  But  'tis  no  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of  garments, 
I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring  darkness.  O  heaven, 
how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded  by  my  husband's  neglect! 
Aftershort  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt  and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous, 
disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me,  and  has  betrayed  me.  Must  I  sub- 
mit that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 

Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 

Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 

Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangi6, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah!   se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 

Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

>     Ah!   perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart'. 

The  recitative  (Adante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings. 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by- 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  created  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  artistry  was 
admired  in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  created  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 

The  aria,  "Dove  sono,"  was  sung  at  these  concerts  by  Mme.  Fursch- 
Madi,  December  19,  1891,  at  the  concert  given  in  commemoration  of 
Mozart's  death. 

*  The  English  version  of  recitative  and.  aria,  ia  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
GRANVILLE   BANTOCK. 

("The  New  School  of  British  Music,"  III.,  by  Krnest  Newman,  published  in  The 
Speaker  (London)  of  January  4,  1902.) 

There  are  some  vulgar  errors  that  die  very  hard,  and  one  of  those 
it  is  most  difficult  to  kill  is  that  Mr.  Granville  Bantock  is  an  outrageous 
young  man  who  delights  in  the  cruellest,  most  ear-piercing  noise  it  is 
possible  for  the  modern  orchestra  to  make.  I  have  heard  of  a  clergy- 
man who  went  all  the  way  from  Lincolnshire  to  London  to  hear  a 
certain  concert,  and,  having  been  shattered  by  Mr.  Bantock's  "Jaga- 
Naut,"  took  the  first  train  home  with  an  uneasy  sense  that  he  had  been 
in  the  company  of  the  Evil  One  himself.  Wherever  one  goes  among 
the  uninstructed,  indeed,  one  hears  weird  stories  of  the  music  of  a 
quite  mythical  Bantock.  The  other  day.  for  example,  a  London  critic 
wrote,  "Elgar  we  know  and  honor;  Bantock  we  know  by  reason  of 
some  impossible,  excruciating  work."  Now  I  venture  to  assure  this 
impossible,  excruciating  journalist  that  he  really  does  not  know  Mr. 
Bantock's  work  at  all.  Even  of  the  work  he  may  have  heard  it  is 
ridiculous  to  speak  in  that  horrified  curate  fashion,  while  there  is  a 
huge  quantity  of  the  work  he  has  not  heard  that  deserves  as  careful 
consideration  as  the  English  public  can  give  it. 

An  amateur  who  happened  to  list  to  the  "Jaga-Naut"  or  take  up 
the  six  published  volumes  of  "Songs  of  the  East"  would  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  deny  Mr.  Bantock  the  title  of  an  English  musician.  The 
whole  cast  of  thought  seems  to  be  anti-English — anti-European, 
indeed.  No  composer,  not  even  Felicien  David,  has  been  so  absorb- 
ingly enamoured  of  the  East ;  none  has  thrown  over  more  completely 
all  the  elements  that  enter  into  our  modern  Western  music.  It  is 
easy  enough,  of  course,  to  be  exotic;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  avoid 
the  usual  harmonies,  the  usual  rhythms,  the  usual  cadences,  and  write 
unusual  ones  in  their  places.  More  especially  by  the  use  of  other 
scales  than  the  conventional  major  and  minor  can  you  give  your  music 
a  foreign  air,  which  may  as  well  be  called  Oriental  as  anything  else.  If 
Mr.  Bantock  had  done  no  more  than  this,  his  Eastern  music  would  not 
have  stirred  our  pulses  in  the  slightest.  In  his  case,  however,  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  after  which  he  was  striving  was  not  something 
factitious,  something  aimed  at  merely  for  superficial  novelty  of  effect, 
but  the  only  proper  setting  for  such  ideas  and  emotions  as  then  possessed. 
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him.  He  was  veritably  of  the  East  for  the  time  being;  his  contem- 
plation of  it  was  like  wine  in  his  blood,  giving  him  an  artistic  stimulus 
for  which  he  sought  in  vain  in  the  life  around  him.  Hence  his  Eastern 
songs  at  their  worst  never  suggest  a  merely  artificial  handling  of 
exotic  elements,  while  at  their  best  they  are  absolutely  convincing. 
I  suppose  it  is  not  possible  for  the  average  Western  mind,  accustomed 
as  it  is  to  its  own  emotional  formulas  in  music,  to  go  quite  so  far  as 
Mr.  Bantock  in  his  divagations  into  the  psychology  of  other  races. 
Hence  to  my  mind,  at  least,  the  Arabian  songs  convey  the  most  charm, 
combining  as  they  do  a  species  of  emotion  near  enough  to  our  own  to 
enable  us  to  follow  all  its  tints,  with  a  not  too  obtrusive  suggestion 
of  the  life  and  the  atmosphere  of  other  climes. 

Much  as  I  like  Mr.  Bantock's  Oriental  imaginings,  however,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that,  with  the  growth  of  years  and  the  impact  of  other  culture, 
he  has  come  to  see  that  there  is  fragrance  in  other  roses  than  those  of 
Shiraz.  The  plain  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  his  flight  to  the  East 
was  only  his  peculiar  way  of  escaping  from  the  boredom  of  the  accepted 
modern  formulas, — an  escape  that  each  original  young  musician  has  to 
make  after  his  own  fashion.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  felt  the  life 
around  him  to  be  tepid,  but  that  the  conventional  phrases  in  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  express  his  emotions  about  this  life  were  dull  and 
trite  through  sheer  familiarity.  He  wanted  an  outlook  that  would 
call  forth  something  more  original,  more  personal  to  himself  than  the 
current  commonplaces  of  the  schools,  and  in  rejecting  the  language  of 
other  men  he  necessarily  turned  his  back  upon  their  life.  Now,  after 
practising  his  hand  for  many  years,  and  having  established  sure  and 
swift  communication  between  his  vision  and  his  technique,  he  comes 
back  to  English  life  refreshed  and  purified,  able  to  express  his  modern 
emotions  in  a  language  more  suited  to  our  Western  ears. 

He  early  found  the  right  path  and  followed  it  tenaciously.  The  day 
of  abstract  music  is  gone,  though  one  cannot  say  when  a  new  develop- 
ment of  it  may  burst  upon  the  world.  Only  two  of  the  great  modern 
forms  now  bear  within  them  the  seed  of  life, — the  opera  and  the  sym- 
phonic poem, — and  the  more  alert  the  musician's  brain,  the  more 
sedulously  will  he  cultivate  one  or  other  of  these.  Mr.  Bantock  has 
essayed  both.  His  experiments  in  opera  necessarily  came  to  an,  end 
when  he  realized  how  hopeless  is  the  present  outlook  in  England  for 
operatic  music.  This  is  a  pity,  for  Mr.  Bantock  has  a  decided  dramatic 
gift.  It  does  not  appear  very  often,  perhaps,  in  "The  Pearl  of  Iran," 
which  bears  every  evidence  of  being  a  youthful  work,  but  the  little 
one-act  opera  "Caedmar,"  though  still  earlier  in  date  of  composition, 
is  delightfully  fresh  and  spontaneous,  and  indicates  a  definite  inborn 
bias  towards  the  drama.  It  is  true  that  both  the  story  and  the  music 
suggest  at  times  the  "Valkyrie";  but  resemblances  of  this  kind  are 
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inevitable  in  the  early  work  of  most  musicians.  The  similarity,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  imitative;  and  the  "Caedmar,"  as  a  whole,  youthful  as 
it  was,  bore  great  promise  for  English  opera.  Mr.  Bantock  worked  in 
this  line  for  some  time  longer,  under  the  fond  delusion  that  the  British 
public  was  more  receptive  towards  native  opera  than  it  really  is,  and 
put  much  good  work  into  his  "Eugene  Aram,"  the  overture  of  which 
was  once  performed  in  London.  But  disillusionment  came  to  him  as 
it  has  come  to  so  many  others;  and  he  has  laid  aside  the  unfinished 
opera  till  brighter  days  shall  appear. 

The  symphonic  poem,  however,  he  has  cultivated  unceasingly,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  see,  in  each  successive  work,  his  sense  of  beauty  be- 
coming finer  and  rarer  at  the  same  time  that  his  handling  grows  more 
sure  and  his  texture  more  compact.  It  is  in  the  "Thalaba,"  I  think, 
that  he  first  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  predestination  to  this  order 
of  composition.  Perhaps  that  work  is  one  of  those  to. which  the  afore- 
said painful  critic  referred  when  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Bantock's  impossible, 
excruciating  music.  If  so,  it  does  not  say  much  for  his  critical  percep- 
tion, even  supposing  him  to  have  heard  the  work  only  once;  for  the 
themes  are  models  of  expressiveness,  the  orchestration  has  the  posi- 
tive, inevitable  quality  only  seen  in  works  that  come  forth  at  white 
heat,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  poem  is  finely  conceived  and  well 
followed  out.  A  young  musician  certainly  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
meet  his  enemies  in  the  gate  with  the  score  of  a  "Thalaba"  in  his 
hand.  The  only  weak  points  in  the  work  are  just  those  which,  one 
is  glad  to  see,  are  fast  disappearing  from  Mr.  Bantock's  music. 
"Thalaba"  is,  in  the  first  place,  too  long;  in  the  second  place,  it  has 
not  yet  quite  solved,  in  the  working  out  of  the  themes,  the  problem  of 
the  compromise  between  the  old  formulas  and  the  new,  between  the 
necessity  of  not  losing  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  poetical  current,  and 
the  need  for  a  more  or  less  decorative  treatment  of  the  musical  matter 
that  has  been  presented.  Here  and  there  in  the  "Thalaba"  one  sees 
quite  clearly  the  struggle  between  the  two  unreconciled  elements. 
But  in  the  fine  symphonic  poem  "Dante,"  written  last  summer  and  not 
yet  performed,  all  these  demons  that  beset  the  path  of  the  writer  of 
symphonic  poems  have  been  successfully  exorcised.  Here  the  material 
has  been  fully  purged  of  the  dross  that  one  detects  at  times  in  the 
"Jaga-Naut"  and  the  "Thalaba."  Some  beneficent  astringent  acid 
seems  to  have  worked  its  way  through  the  structure,  purifying  the  ideas 
and  bracing  the  whole  frame.  That  combination  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  characteristic  that  is  the  prime  essential  in  program  music 
is  here  unquestionably  achieved ;  and  in  the  working  out  of  the  themes 
there  is  a  similarly  happy  compromise  between  the  needs  of  the  poetic 
and  of  the  musical  elements. 
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Apart  from  the  "Dante,"  Mr.  Bantock  has  put  his  finest  work  into 
the  "Variations  on  the  theme  'H.  F.  B.,'"  and  his  oratorio  "Christus," 
which  latter  work  is  to  be  performed  next  Good  Friday,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Antwerp.  Of  the  "Variations"  I  can  now  only  repeat  what 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  they  rank,  with  Dr.  Elgar's  Variations,  as 
the  finest  product  of  this  form  of  art  yet  seen  in  England.  The  modern 
musician  brings  a  definite  poetic  purpose  even  into  his  variations ;  and 
in  its  union  of  fine  technique  with  a  fresh  and  varied  play  of  psychology 
Mr.  Bantock's  work  is  in  every  way  a  credit  to  English  music.  It  is 
of  the  "Christus,"  however,  that  I  desire  to  speak  in  the  small  space 
that  now  remains  to  me.  Foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  find  an  outlet  for 
his  dramatic  ideas  in  opera,  Mr.  Bantock  has  turned  to  the  oratorio  form, 
and  produced  a  work  which — I  say  it  advisedly — is  the  finest  speci- 
men in  this  genre  yet  produced  by  an  Englishman.  Only  the  music 
of  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  can  compare  with  it — though  that,  of 
course,  is  not  an  oratorio  in  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Bantock's  work. 
Here  at  last  he  has  overcome  all  the  defects  of  his  earlier  writing, 
noticeably  in  the  rhythm  of  his  vocal  music,  which  was  one  of  his  weak 
points  for  some  time.  The  "Christus"  is  what  we  have  long  been  look- 
ing for, — modern  oratorio ;  modern  in  its  feeling,  compact  in  its  struct- 
ure, satisfying  at  once  our  sense  of  dramatic  form  and  our  desire  for 
musical  beauty.  The  music  is  alive  and  human;  and  if  we  cannot 
get  English  opera  just  yet,  we  will  do  well  to  be  thankful  for 
oratorio  in  which  the  dramatic  psychology  is  worthy  to  rank  with  that 
of  fine  opera.  All  the  same,  one  hopes  that  Mr.  Bantock's  opportunity 
in  opera  will  come ;  for  no  other  of  our  present  English  composers  has 
anything  like  the  same  chances  of  success  in  it. 


ERNEST  DOWSON. 

The  great-uncle  of  Ernest  Dowson  was  Alfred  Domett,  Browning's 
'Waring,"  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  for  a  time  and  a  poet. 
Dowson 's  father  had  a  taste  for  literature,  and  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  health  lived  much  in  France  and  on  the  Riviera.  Ernest 
was  educated  in  a  hap-hazard  way,  chiefly  on  the  Continent,  before 
he  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  he  left  in  1887  without 
taking  a  degree.  He  lived  in  London  for  several  years,  with  visits 
to  France,  and  afterward,  until  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  lived  in 
Paris,  Brittany  and  Normandy.  He  was  never  physically-  strong, 
and  he  took  no  care  of  his  body,  so  that  when  he  went  back  to  Lon- 
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don  he  was  a  dying  man.  Poor,  morbidly  shy,  sensitively  indepen- 
dent, "he  hid  himself  away,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  "in  his  mis- 
erable lodgings,  refused  to  see  a  doctor,  let  himself  half  starve,  and 
was  found  one  day  in  a  Bodega  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  the  pocket 
and  so  weak  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk,  by  a  friend,  himself  in  some 
difficulties,  who  immediately  took  him  back  to  the  bricklayer's  cot- 
tage in  a  muddy  outskirt  of  Catford,  where  he  himself  was  living, 
and  there  generously  looked  after  him  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  his 
life.  He  did  not  realize  that  he  was  going  to  die;  and  was  full  of 
projects  for  the  future,  when  the  £600  which  was  to  come  to  him  from 
the  sale  of  some  property  should  have  given  him  a  fresh  chance  in 
the  world,  .  .  .  and  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  sat  up  talking  eagerly  till 
five  in  the  morning.  At  the  very  moment  of  his  death  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  dying.  He  tried  to  cough,  could  not  cough,  and  the  heart 
quietly  stopped." 

Mr.  Symons  has  told  the  story  of  Dowson's  short  life  and  dis- 
cussed sympathetically  his  literary  work  in  an  article  that  is  pub- 
lished as  a  preface  to  the  collected  works.  He  describes  the  poet 
as  having  "a  look  and  manner  of  pathetic  charm,  a  sort  of  Keats- 
like face,  the  face  of  a  demoralized  Keats,"  and  there  was  something 
curious  "  in  the  contrast  of  a  manner  exquisitely  refined  with  an  appear- 
ance generally  somewhat  dilapidated."  Dowson  was  a  man  of  cab- 
men's shelters  and  strange  companions.  Most  of  his  verses  were 
written  to  a  young  g^irl,  the  daughter  of  a  refugee,  who  was  reduced 
to  keeping  a  humble  restaurant  in  a  foreign  quarter  of  London.  "She 
listened  to  his  verses,  smiled  charmingly,  under  her  mother's  eyes, 
on  his  two  years'  courtship,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  married  the 
waiter  instead.  Did  she  ever  realize  more  than  the  obvious  part  of 
what  was  being  offered  to  her,  in  this  shy  and  eager  devotion?  Did 
it  ever  mean  very  much  to  her  to  have  made  and  to  have  killed  a  poet  ? 
She  had,  at  all  events,  the  gift  of  evoking,  and,  in  its  way,  of  retain- 
ing, all  that  was  most  delicate,  sensitive,  shy,  typically  poetic,  in  a 
nature  which  I  can  only  compare  to  a  weedy  garden,  its  grass  trodden 
down  by  many  feet,  but  with  one  small,  carefully  tended  flower  bed, 
luminous  with  lilies." 

Dowson  at  last  abandoned  himself  to  a  craving  for  strong  drink. 
"I  have  never  known  him  when  he  could  resist  either  the  desire  or 
the  consequences  of  drink.  Sober,  he  was  the  most  gentle,  in  man- 
ner the  most  gentlemanly,  of  men;  unselfish  to  a  fault,  to  the  extent 
of  weakness;  a  delightful  companion,  charm  itself.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink,  he  became  almost  literally  insane,  certainly  quite  irre- 
sponsible. He  fell  into  furious  and  unreasoning  passions;  a  vocab- 
ulary unknown  to  him  at  other  times  sprang  up  like  a  whirlwind; 
he  seemed  always  about  to  commit  some  act  of  absurd  violence.  .  .  . 
He  was  not  a  dreamer;  destiny  passes  by  the  dreamer,  sparing  him 
because  he  clamors  for  nothing.     He  was  a  child,  clamoring  for  so 
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many  things,  all  impossible.  With  a  body  too  weak  for  ordinary 
existence,  he  desired  all  the  enchantments  of  all  the  senses.  With  a 
soul  too  shy  to  tell  its  own  secret,  except  in  exquisite  evasions,  he 
desired  the  boundless  confidence  of  love.  He  sang  one  tune,  over  and 
over,  and  no  one  listened  to  him.  .  .  .  Seeing  himself  moving  to  the 
sound  of  lutes,  in  some  courtly  disguise,  down  an  alley  of  Watteau's 
Versailles,  while  he  touched  finger-tips  with  a  divine  creature  in  rose- 
leaf  silks,  what  was  there  left  for  him,  as  the  dream  obstinately  refused 
to  realize  itself,  but  a  blind  flight  into  some  Teniers  kitchen,  where 
boors  are  making  merry,  without  thought  of  yesterday  or  to-morrow?" 

# 

*  * 

Dowson  wrote  two  novels  in  collaboration  with  Arthur  Moore, 
"A  Comedy  of  Masks"  (1893)  and  "Adrian  Rome"  (1899);  a  vol- 
ume of  stories,  "Dilemmas"  (1895);  stories  published  in  the  Savoy 
that  have  not  been  reprinted,  yet  are  among  his  best,  as  "The  Dying 
of  Francis  Donne";  and  his  poems.  His  ideal  of  a  line  of  verse  was 
the  line  of  Poe, — 

The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 

To  some  he  is  known  chiefly  by  the  verses  entitled  "Non  Sum  Qualis, 
Eram  Bonae  Sub  Regno  Cynarae": — 

Last  night,  ah,  yesternight,  betwixt  her  lips  and  mine 
There  fell  thy  shadow,  Cynara!   thy  breath  was  shed 
Upon  my  soul  between  the  kisses  and  the  wine; 
And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 
Yea,  I  was  desolate  and  bowed  my  head: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara!  in  my  fashion. 

*  * 

The  scene  of  "The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute"  is  "a  glade  in  the  Pare 
du  Petit  Trianon.  In  the  centre  a  Doric  temple  with  steps  coming 
down  the  stage.  On  the  left  a  little  Cupid  on  a  pedestal.  Twilight. 
.  Pierrot  reads  a  scroll  which  he  takes  from  his  bosom : — 

He  loves  to-night  who  never  loved  before; 
Who  ever  loved,  to-night  shall  love  once  more 
Who  would  adventure  to  encounter  Love 
Must  rest  one  night  within  this  hallowed  grove. 
Cast  down  thy  lilies,  which  have  led  thee  on, 
Before  the  tender  feet  of  Cupidon. 

He  pours  a  libation  to  Cupid,  and,  laying  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  which  lead  to  the  Temple  d 'Amour,  makes  his  prayer.  He  hears 
soft  music. 

Music,  more  music,  far  away  and  faint: 

It  is  an  echo  of  mine  heart's  complaint 

Why  should  I  be  so  musical  and  sad? 
; "*  I  wonder  why  I  used  to  be  so  glad  ? 

In  single  glee  I  chased  blue  butterflies, 

Half  butterfly  myself,  but  not  so  wise, 

For  they  were  twain,  and  I  was  only  one. 

Ah  me!  how  pitiful  to  be  alone! 

My  brown  birds  told  me  much,  but  in  mine  ear 

They  never  whispered  this — I  learned  it  here: 

The  soft  wood  sounds,  the  rustlings  in  the  breeze, 

Are  but  the  stealthy  kisses  of  the  trees. 

Each  flower  and  fern  in  this  enchanted  wood 

Leans  to  her  fellow,  and  is  understood; 

The  eglantine,  in  loftier  station  set, 

Stoops  down  to  woo  the  maidly  violet.}  •       ■  ,/A 

3ft. 


In  gracile  pairs  the  very  lilies  grow; 
None  is  companionless  except  Pierrot. 
Music,  more  music!    how  its  echoes  steal 
Upon  my  senses  with  unlooked  for  weal! 
Tired  am  I,  tired,  and  far  from  this  lone  glade 
Seems  mine  old  joy  in  rout  and  masquerade. 
Sleep  cometh  over  me,  now  will  I  prove, 
By  Cupid's  grace,  what  is  this  thing  called  love. 

[Sleeps] 

[There  is  more  music  of,  lutes  for  an  interval,  during  which  a  bright 
radiance,  white  and  cold,  streams  from  the  temple  upon  the  face  of 
Pierrot.  Presently  a  Moon  Maiden  steps  out  of  the  temple;  she 
descends  and  stands  over  the  sleeper.] 

The  Lady. 

Who  is  this  mortal 

Who  ventures  to-night 
To  woo  an  immortal? 

Cold,  cold  the  moon's  light 
For  sleep  at  this  portal, 

Bold  lover  of  night. 

Fair  is  the  mortal 

In  soft,  silken  white 
Who  seeks  an  immortal 

Ah,  lover  of  night, 
Be  warned  at  the  portal, 

And  save  thee  in  flight! 

The  Moon  Maid  bids  him  to  take  up  his  destiny  of  short  delight. 
They  talk  together  at  great  length.  Pierrot  begs  a  kiss.  She  grants 
him  one  reluctantly. 

Pierrot. 

Cold  are  thy  lips,  more  cold  than  I  can  tell; 
Yet  would  I  hang  on  them,  thine  icicle! 
Cold  is  thy  kiss,  more  cold  than  I  could  dream? 
Arctus  sits,  watching  the  Boreal  stream: 
But  with  its  frost  such  sweetness  did  conspire 
That  all  my  veins  are  filled  with  running  fire; 
Never  I  knew  that  life  contained  such  bliss 
As  the  divine  completeness  of  a  kiss. 

They  talk  of  love,  and  the  Lady  questions  him. 
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The  Lady 
(questioning  him  from  a  little  book  bound  deliriously  in  vellum). 

What  is  love? 
Is  it  a  folly, 
Is  it  mirth,  or  melancholy? 

Joys  above, 
Are  there  many,  or  not  any? 

What  is  love? 

Pierrot 
(answering  in  a  very  humble  attitude  of  scholarship). 

If  you  please, 

A  most  sweet  folly! 
Full  of  mirth  and  melancholy; 

Both  of  these! 
In  its  sadness  worth  all  gladness, 

If  you  please! 

The  Lady. 

Prithee,  where, 
Goes  Love  a-hiding? 
Is  he  long  in  his  abiding 

Anywhere  ? 
Can  you  bind  him  where  you  find  him; 

Prithee,  where? 

Pierrot. 

With  spring  days 
Love  comes  and  dallies: 
Upon  the  mountains,  through  the  valleys 

Lie  Love's  ways. 
Then  he  leaves  you  and  deceives  you 

In  spring  days. 


Pierrot  instructs  her  in  innocent  games  of  the  Court.  She  tells  of 
her  home: — 

Calm  is  it  yonder,  very  calm;   the  air 

For  mortal's  breath  is  too  refined  and  rare; 

Hard  by  a  green  lagoon  our  palace  rears 

Its  dome  of  agate  through  a  myriad  years. 

A  hundred  chambers  its  bright  walls  enthrone, 

Each  one  carved  strangely  from  a  precious  stone. 

Within  the  fairest,  clad  in  purity, 

Our  mother  dwelleth  immemorially : 

Moon-calm,  moon-pale,  with  moon  stones  on  her  gown 

The  floor  she  treads  with  little  pearls  is  sown; 

She  sits  upon  a  throne  of  amethysts, 

And  orders  mortal  fortunes  as  she  lists. 

The  Lady  would  learn  the  manners  of  mortals,  and  Pierrot  teaches 
her  the  ways  of  the  Court.  At  the  end  he  would  fain  embrace  her.  She 
hesitates  a  moment,  but  the  birds  awake  and  it  grows  daylight.  It 
is  too  late.  "They  stand  gazing  at  the  morning:  then  Pierrot  sinks 
back  upon  his  bed,  he  covers  his  face  in  his  hands." 
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The  Lady 

(bending  over  him). 

Music,  my  maids!    His  weary  senses  steep 
In  soft  untroubled  and  oblivious  sleep, 
With  mandragore  anoint  his  tired  eyes, 
That  they  may  open  on  mere  memories, 
Then  shall  a  vision  seem  his  lost  delight, 
With  love,  his  lady  for  a  summer's  night. 
Dream  thou  hast  dreamt  all  this,  when  thou  awake, 
Yet  still  be  sorrowful,  for  a  dream's  sake. 
I  leave  thee,  sleeper!     Yea,  I  leave  thee  now. 
Yet  take  my  legacy  upon  thy  brow: 
Remember  me,  who  was  compassionate, 
And  opened  for  thee,  once,  the  ivory  gate. 
I  come  no  more,  thou  shalt  not  see  my  face 
When  I  am  gone  to  mine  exalted  place: 
Yet  all  thy  days  are  mine,  dreamer  of  dreams,   , 
All  silvered  over  with  the  moon's  pale  beams: 
Go  forth  and  seek  in  each  fair  face  in  vain, 
To  find  the  image,  of  thy  love  again. 
All  maids  are  kind  to  thee,  yet  never  one 
Shall  hold  thy  truant  heart  till  day  be  done. 
Whom  once  the  moon  has  kissed,  loves  long  and  late, 
Yet  never  finds  the  maid  to  be  his  mate. 
i       Farewell,  dear  sleeper,  follow  out  thy  fate. 

(The  Moon  Maiden  withdraws.     A  song  is  sung  from  behind.     It  is  full  day.) 

The  Moon  Maiden's  Song. 

Sleep !  cast  thy  canopy 

Over  this  sleeper's  brain, 
Dim  grow  his  memory 

When  he  awake  again. 

Love  stays  a  summer  night, 

Till  lights  of  morning  come ; 
Then  takes  her  winged  flight 

Back  to  her  starry  home. 

Sleep!    yet  thy  days  are  mine; 

Love's  seal  is  over  thee: 
Far  though  my  ways  from  thine, 

Dim  though  thy  memory. 

Love  stays  a  summer  night, 

Till  lights  of  morning  come; 
Then  takes  a  winged  flight 

Back  to  her  starry  home. 

(When  the  song  is  finished,  the  curtain  falls  upon  PIERROT  sleeping.) 
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Overture  to  "Egmont,  "  Op.  84  ...  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1810;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all— was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  1810,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Eeipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where^to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
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of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Kgmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State" :  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINQ, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston* 


Hiss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLQVEB  SALMON.  Ciriuli  Rail.  Niw  York  Cltj 
Pirnuut  studio  addriss,  Ciriuli  Hill.  N.T.  Boston.  Mass..  Hntlutii  Clniirs,  Tiisdaji 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher* 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Qardea), 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN      P  AU  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  -j  9      Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1909-1910 


LOUIS    NORMAN     DULLES, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION.  •«» 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especialy  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building         .         Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LETTY  LAUNDER, 

TEACHER   OF  THE   VIOLIN. 

12  Lincoln  Hall,   Trinity  Court. 
175    Dartmouth   Street. 

Miss  Launder  makes  a  specialty  of  fine  violins  for 
sale  and  all  sizes  to  let. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,    346  Huntington  Ave. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured   voices. 

37    Steinert   Hall   Annex.    Boston. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 

School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE   BREEN.    Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  \  909- 19 10 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
SECOND    MATINEE 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  7 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


P&AH0. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32CL  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

C oncer tmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fe>ir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                  Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.               Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B, 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schugcker,  H 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Reputation 


Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO. 

1328  F  STREET.  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE      .      WASHINGTON 

Seventy-ninth  performance  in  Washington 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  7 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY 

#         

PROGRAMME 


Goldmark  .         .         .         "Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major, 

No.  i,  Op.  26 

I.  Wedding  March  :  Variations;  moderato  molto. 

II.  Bridal  Song:  Intermezzo,  Allegretto. 

III.  Serenade:  Scherzo;  Allegro  moderato  Scherzando. 

IV.  In  the  Garden.  Andante. 
V.  Dance:  Allegro  molto. 


Liszt  .     Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E-flat  major,  No.  i 

Richard  Strauss  .      "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 

fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in   Rondo 
Form."     Op.  28 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  OLGA  SAMAROFF 


Stein  way  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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BEST 


in  the    strictest 
sense  of  the  "word 


Is  Ihe  One  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  m  many  features  far  in  advance  of  present 
day  methods  of  piano  productions.      It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  name  Knabe  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  construction, 
exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot   he  successfully  imitated    or  equalled. 
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REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO. 

1328  F  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Symphony,  "Rustic  Wedding,"  Op.  26 Carl   Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  now  living  at  Vienna.) 

Goldmark's  "Landliche  Hochzeit"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  seventh  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  at 
Vienna,  March  5,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
January  13,  1877.  The  first  movement  was  played  by  Mr.  Thomas  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  12,  1878,  and  in  Boston,  February  17  of 
the  same  year.  The  Philharmonic  Society  played  the  whole  symphony 
here  February  21,  1883. 

The  "Wedding  March"  (first  movement),  Moderato  molto,  E-flat 
major,  2-4,  is  composed  of  a  theme,  twelve  variations,  and  a  Finale. 
The  theme  is  given  to  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  Some  char- 
acterize it  as  "pastoral,"  probably  on  account  of  the  title.  "Rustic"  is 
a  better  term.  Variation  I.  Theme  is  played  by  the  first  horn, 
accompanied  by  horns  and  string-bass.  Clarinets  and  flutes  enter 
with  a  fresh  melody.  Variation  II.  (Poco  animato)  is  given  to  the 
strings.  It  is  of  free,  imitative,  contrapuntal  character,  and  some  of 
the  parts  are  now  and  then  strengthened  by  first  clarinet  and  bassoon. 
III.  (Allegro,  B-flat  minor,  6-8)  The  trombones  sound  the  first,  sim- 
plified measures  of  the  theme,  which  is  then  treated  freely.  IV. 
(Andante  con  moto,  quasi  Allegretto)  begins  with  an  expressive  melody 
in  the  strings.  The  coloring  suggests  vividly  the  composer  of  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  V.  (Allegretto)  Theme  in  the  basses  re-enforced 
by  bassoons  and  horns.  VI.  (Allegro  vivace)  This  variation  has  the 
character  of  a  scherzo.  VII.  (Allegretto  pesante)  The  variations 
now  become  freer  and  freer.  VIII.  (Allegro  scherzando)  Melody 
in  the  horns.  IX.  (Allegretto,  quasi  Andantino)  A  tender,  elegiac 
movement  with  solos  for  oboe,  violin,  clarinet.     X.     (Molto  vivace) 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSCA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 
MADAMA  BUTTERFLY       .        .        by  G.  Puccini 

ANTON by  C.  Galeotti 

FALSTAFF by  G.  Verdi 

OTELLO by  G.  Verdi 

MEFISTOFELE      ....        by  A.  Boito 

AND   ALL   ITALIAN   OPERAS 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated  music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March  27,    1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvelous. 

Congratulating   you  upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "/  shall  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  tee  the  instruments  of  hit  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


A  swift  and  brilliant  figure  in  the  violins,  with  theme  indicated  by  the 
basses  and  strings,  pizzicato.  XI.  (Andante  con  moto)  A  serious, 
melancholy  piece  in  E-flat  minor.  XII.  (Moderato)  A  variously 
colored  movement  in  B  major.  Finale:  The  theme  returns  with  the 
full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  Triangle,  big  drum,  and  cymbals  are 
added.  Instruments  drop  out  one  by  one.  The  march  in  the  original 
form  is  heard  as  afar  off. 

"Bridal  Song."  Allegretto,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  second  move- 
ment is  dainty  and  not  without  a  playfulness  that  suggests  a  scherzo. 
The  oboe  has  a  contrasting  theme.  "The  song  may  be  sung  by  friends 
of  the  bride.  It  has  a  second  part,  with  a  tender  tune  for  the  oboe 
(as  if  one  of  the  bridesmaids  had  stepped  forward),  accompanied  by 
the  theme  of  the  march  in  the  basses." 

"Serenade."  Allegretto  moderato  scherzando,  D  major  2-2.  "After 
a  prelude,  two  oboes  sing  a  duet,  which  is  varied  and  developed  by 
other  instruments." 

"In  the  Garden."  Andante,  G  minor,  B-flat  andG-flat  major, 4-4  and 
12-8.  The  love  scene  begins  with  a  dreamy  melody  for  clarinet,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  violins.  The  music  waxes  passionate,  and  there  is  the 
thought  of  a  dramatic  love  duet,  "in  which  the  tenor  is  represented 
by  'cellos  and  horns,  while  the  soprano's  place  is  taken  by  the  violins 
and  the  higher  wood-wind  instruments.  This  ecstatic  scene  is  very 
fully  developed."  A  passage  from  the  fourth  variation  of  the  first 
movement  is  introduced.  After  the  climax  the  first  theme  returns, 
and  the  movement  ends  quietly,  as  it  began. 

Finale.  "Dance."  Allegro  molto,  B-flat  major,  2-2.  A  hearty, 
jolly  dance,  which  is  developed  with  great  spirit.  There  is  an  inter- 
ruption,— the  return  of  the  tender  clarinet  scene  from  the  preceding 

movement. 

* 

*  * 

The  term  "symphony"  is  perhaps  a  misnomer.  "Suite"  would  be 
the  more  appropriate  word,  for  not  only  is  there  little  attention  paid  to 
the  sonata  form,  but  the  first  movement  is,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
a  set  of  variations.    But  the  word  "symphony"  is  applied  more  and 


"OLD    VIOLINS" 


C.    H.    Hildebrandt    <&   Son 

321  N.   HOWARD  STREET 
Established  1838  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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more  to  compositions  that  in  one  way  or  another  disregard  the  tradi- 
tions :  witness  symphonies  by  Tschaikowsky,  Mahler,  Cesar  Franck. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

*  * 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark 's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.     I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

PUPILS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 


ALL    BRANCHES    OF 


School  of  Acting  tik   I  T  £*  I  f      School  of  Expression 

Opera  *▼*  U  ^  I  w*      Modern     Languages 

Private  and  Class  Lessons 

The  Largest  of  all  Institutions  of  Musical  Learning  in  the  South 

Artists'  Diplomas  and  Teachers'  Certificates 


S.    M.  SYDNEY   LLOYD 

FABIAN  WR1CHTSOIM 

Piano,  Technique  and  Interpretation  Breath  Control,  Tone  Placement  and  Singing 

Concerts  and  Recitals  Concerts  and  Recitals 

Lee  Crandall  Wilberfoss   G.  Owst 

Violin  Harmony 

Fulton   B.  Karr 

Pipe  Organ 

AND  SEVENTEEN  OTHER  EMINENT  INSTRUCTORS 


1218-1220  F  STREET  N.W. 

Send  for   Catalog  Phone  Maine  980 
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and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will ! '  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 


* 

*  * 


Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
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the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Over-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Mme.  Olga  Samarofp  was  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  August  8, 
1880.  Her  maiden  name  was  Hickenlooper,  and  she  was  of  German- 
Russian  parentage.  A  very  young  child,  she  was  taught  by  her  grand- 
mother, a  German  pianist,  and  when  she  was  nine  years  old  she  studied 
for  four  months  with  Constantin  von  Sternberg.  Her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  she  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mar- 
montel,  Senior,  for  several  years.  From  Marmontel  she  went  to  Widor. 
In  1895  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  studied  five  years  in 
the  class  of  Delaborde.  After  she  left  the  Conservatory  she  travelled 
in  Europe  for  two  years.  Returning  to  this  country,  she  took  a  few 
lessons  of  Ernest  Hutcheson.  She  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where 
she  studied  with  Jedliczka.  Her  first  public  appearance  was  at  New 
York,  with  orchestra,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  January  18,  1905.  Her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quar- 
et,  April  10,  1905,  when  she  played  with  Mr.  Krasselt  Saint-Saens's 
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Violoncello  Sonata  in  C  minor.  She  gave  concerts  in  London  in  the 
following  May  and  June.  She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Steinert 
Hall  (November  23,  1905,  January  20,  1906)  and  in  Chickering  Hall 
(February  18,  November  5,  1906).  She  played  at  the  Sunday  Cham- 
ber Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  December  16,  1906;  gave  a  recital 
in  Chickering  Hall,  October  28,  1907;  played  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister's  concerts,  December  16,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  March  17,  1908  (Cesar  Franck's  Pianoforte  Quintet). 
She  gave  concerts  in  Europe  in  the  season  of  1908-09.  On  October  16, 
1909,  she  gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  an  orchestra 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

She  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  21,  1906  (Grieg's  Concerto);  February  9,  1907  (Tschai- 
kowsky's  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor),  April  4,  1908  (Liszt's  Concerto 
in  E-flat  major,  No.  1).  She  also  played  at  the  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fund  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  29,  1906  (Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-flat  major),  and  at  the 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  20,  1909  (Schumann's  Concerto). 


Concerto  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

*  The  date  February  16,  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschrijt  jiir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  program  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  " Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
el  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:    "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Allele  f  opp,*  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Biilow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  Thfs 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  trieme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 

*  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Biilow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Biilow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  "I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outree,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt, *dated  Weimar,  March  26,   1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major) .  The  pianoforte  figure ;  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment, 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  'which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.     They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  to  her:  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto?  No  one  has  yet 
had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
Coolly  in  her  Munich  German:  "  Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolffenbiittel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals ' ' ;  but  should  not  the  word#"  manghanghim ' ' 
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be  translated  "sistrams,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum*  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  I  sis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agminasistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders?        ^    ( 

*  * 
The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885);  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903) ;  George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904) ; 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906) ;  Olga  Samaroff ,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d'Albert  (November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Riidiger,  December 
20,  1893). 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see.     A. 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i,  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

MEREDITH  AND   MUSIC. 

(By  "R.  T."  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  June  12  and  19,  1909.) 

It  is  a  fashion  among  inferior  novelists  to  gush  somewhat  foolishly 
about  music.  Of  all  the  arts  music  lends  itself  most  readily  to  fine 
writing.  By  enthusiasm  for  the  Heavenly  Maid  the  writer  seems  to 
be  trying  to  impress  us  with  the  superior  quality  of  his  own  soul. 
Unfortunately  for  the  insincere  music-lover  a  thousand  traps  are 
gaping.  In  many  cases  he  reminds  us  of  a  very  common  kind  of 
amateur  who  can  tell  you  with  upturned  eye  how  he  is  ravished  by 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  but  who  will  allow  a  shower  of  rain  to  come 
between  him  and  the  finest  music  ever  composed.  We  may  know 
insincerity  by  its  genius  for  saying  the  wrong  thing.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  distressing  than  pumped-up  enthusiasm,  and  in  art  matters 
fiction  is  full  of  it.  Even  where  the  author  has  not  penetrated  deeply 
into  music's  secrets,  however,  there  may  be  a  genuine  sensitiveness 
to  music  on  its  more  obviously  emotional  side.  The  writer  in  this 
case  is  safe  so  long  as  he  keeps  to  generalities.  When  he  passes  from 
the  general  to  the  particular  he  may  easily  destroy  our  illusion.  D'An- 
nunzio  has  somewhere  in  his  novels  an  old  gentleman  with  a  terrible 
past  who  retires  with  his  violin  to  a  holy  of  holies  in  his  castle  and 
communes  with  heaven  on  the  wings  of  music.  We  are  suitably 
impressed  until  we  learn  that  the  medium  of  the  player  is  Mendels- 
sohn's "Lieder  ohne  Worte"!  A  sorrow-stricken  soul  mounting 
heavenwards  on  "The  Spring  Song"  or  "The  Bees'  Wedding"  is  really 
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too  much!     Yet  D'Annunzio  has  a  feeling  for  music;    one  recalls  a 
highly  colored  but  quite  sympathetic  description  of  the  prelude  to 
"Tristan  and  Isolde."     The  adventures  of  novelists  in  music,  how 
ever,  would  require  a  series  of  articles  to  themselves.     Some  of  the 
best  writers  have  said  strange  things  in  their  day. 

Among  the  few  novelists  who  treat  music  with  real  insight  a  very 
high  place  must  be  given  to  George  Meredith.*  Meredith  had  a  wide, 
if  not  the  widest  knowledge  of  musical  composition;  he  loved  music 
truly,  and,  as  he  was  sincere  in  all  his  utterances,  all  he  wrote  on  music 
rings  true.  From  his  thousand  suggestive  figures  one  or  two  might 
be  selected  in  which  music  is  cleverly  used,  and  even  technical  knowl- 
edge is  put  to  good  use.  "Fiddling  harmonics  on  the  strings  of  sen- 
sualism" aptly  describes  a  kind  of  indulgence  that  people  seldom 
care  to  trace  to  a  root  note.  There  is  the  music  of  children's  voices 
in:  "Crossjay's  voice  ran  up  and  down  a  diatonic  scale  with  here 
and  there  a  query  in  semitone  and  a  laugh  on  a  ringing  note."  Dr. 
Shrapnel's  humorous  sermon  on  organ  and  orchestra,  with  the  former 
for  monarchy  and  the  latter  for  republic,  is  too  long  for  quotation, 
but  readers  of  "Beauchamp's  Career"  will  probably  know  it  well. 

Where  dealing  with  music  more  directly  Meredith  has  many  happy 
sayings.  When  Arabella  Pole  asks  Emilia  how  she  can  find  pleasure 
in  wasting  her  voice  and  great  capabilities  on  poor  people,  the  latter 
answers:  "This  poor  man?  But  he  loves  music;  he  really  knows  the 
good  from  the  bad.  He  never  looks  proud  but  when  I  sing  to  him." 
This  last  sentence  is  at  once  an  answer  to  those  who  say  that  music 
is  non-moral  and  a  plea  for  popular  concerts.  Meredith,  like  all 
music-lovers,  has  had  the  exasperating  experience  of  trying  to  recall 
a  lost  tune:  "Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  pursue  the  sylph,  and  touch 
her  flying  skirts,  think  you  have  caught  her,  and  are  sure  of  her — 
that  she  is  yours,  the  rapturous  evanescent  darling!  when  some  well- 
meaning,  earthly  wretch  interposes  and  trips  you,  and  off  she  flies 
and  leaves  you  floundering?  A  lovely  melody  nearly  grasped  and 
lost  in  this  fashion  tries  the  temper.  Apollo  chasing  Daphne  could 
have  been  barely  polite  to  the  wood  nymphs  in  his  path,  and  Mr. 
Pericles  was  rude  to  the  daughters  of  his  host."  This  from  "One 
of  our  Conquerors"  might  be  a  description  of  an  immensely  popular 
violinist:  "A  dark  little  creature  a  Lifeguardsman  could  hold  in  his 
outstretched  hand  for  the  fifteen  minutes  of  the  performance;  but 
he  fills  the  hall  and  thrills  the  heart,  wafts  you  to  heaven;  and  does 
it  as  though  he  were  conversing  with  his  Andalusian  lady-love  in  easy 

*  George  Meredith  died  May  18,  1909. 
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whispers  about  their  mutual  passion  for  Spanish  chocolate  all  the 
while."  Some  of  the  smaller  musical  characters  are  perfectly  sketched 
in  a  line  or  two.  There  is  old  Belloni,  with  his  ludicrously  imperfect 
English  ("Ho!  you  have  de  cheeks  to  tell  me!"),  who,  according  to 
his  daughter,  "can  bring  out  notes  that  are  more  like  honey — if  you 
can  fancy  a  thread  of  honey  drawn  through  your  heart  as  if  it  would 
never  end!"  In  "One  of  our  Conquerors"  a  word  or  two  shows  us 
the  solemn  Mr.  Stuart  Rem,  who  objected  to  secular  music  on  a  Sun- 
day: "It  was  not  what  he  said,  papa;  it  was  his  look.  His  duty 
compelled  him,  though  he  loves  music.  He  had  the  look  of  a  Patri- 
arch putting  his  handmaiden  away  into  the  desert."  When  Mere- 
dith touches  great  musicians,  he  is  always  illuminating.  We  are 
not  told  that  it  was  Chopin  that  Diana  had  been  listening  to,  but 
we  can  make  no  mistake  when  we  read  with  Lady  Dunstane: — 

"A  new  pianist  playing  his  own  pieces  [at  Lady  Singleby's  concert] 
has  given  me  exquisite  pleasure  and  set  me  composing  songs — not 
to  his  music,  which  could  be  rendered  only  by  sylphs  moving  to  'soft 
recorders'  in  the  humor  of  wildness,  languor,  bewitching  caprices, 
giving  a  new  sense  to  melody.  How  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 
hear  him !  It  was  the  most  iEolian  thing  ever  caught  from  the  night 
breeze  by  the  soul  of  a  poet!" 

Or  there  is  in  "Sandra  Belloni"  this  great  thing  on  Beethoven: — 

"I  have  seen  his  picture  in  shop  windows:  the  wind  seemed  in  his 
hair,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  with  his  eyes;  his  forehead  frowning, 
so!" 

Meredith  belonged  to  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  opera,  and  prob- 
ably his  sympathies  were  largely  with  the  old  melodic  school.  It 
may  be  the  effect  of  Beethoven  on  Sandra  was  at  first  something  like 
the  effect  of  the  composer  on  himself.  Of  course  Sandra  was  an 
Italian  patriot  at  the  time  when  Italy  was  under  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  all  that  suggested  Vienna  was  hateful  to  her.  Yet  she  could  not 
get  away  from  Beethoven.  The  words  quoted  above  are  hers.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  striking  passages  in  which  she  describes  her  struggle 
against  Beethoven's  influence: — 

"  He  also  did  something  which  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I  can  thank 
him  for.  He  made  me  know  the  music  of  the  great  German.  I  used 
to  listen:  I  could  not  believe  such  music  could  come  fron  a  German. 
He  followed  me  about  telling  me  I  was  his  slave.  For  some  time  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  laughed  at  myself  for  composing.  He  was  not 
an  Austrian;    but  when  he  was  alive  he  lived  in  Vienna,  the  capital 
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of  Austria.  He  ate  Austrian  bread,  and  why  God  gave  him  such 
a  soul  of  music  I  never  can  think!  .  .  . 

"Don't  you  know  that  dreadful  man  I  told  you  about,  who's  like 
a  black  angel  to  me,  because  there  is  no  music  like  his?  and  he's 
a  German!  I  told  you  how  I  first  dreamed  about  him,  and  then  reg- 
ularly every  night,  after  talking  with  my  father  about  Italy  and 
his  black-yellow  Tedeschi,  this  man  came  over  my  pillow  and  made 
me  call  him  Master,  Master.  And  he  is.  He  seems  as  if  he  were  the 
master  of  my  soul,  mocking  me,  making  me  worship  him  in  spite  of  my 
hate.  I  came  here  thinking  only  of  you.  I  heard  the  water  like  a 
great  symphony.  I  fell  into  dreaming  of  my  music.  That's  when 
I  am  at  his  mercy.  There's  no  one  like  him.  I  must  detest  music 
to  get  free  from  him.     How  can  I  ?     He  is  like  the  God  of  music." 

In  "Beauchamp's  Career"  there  is  a  reference  to  Beethoven  that  is 
a  trifle  unfortunate.  Beauchamp,  recovering  from  a  dangerous  attack 
of  fever,  has  learned  of  the  Karl's  apology  to  Dr.  Shrapnel,  and  feels 
that  only  the  greater  things  in  art  can  adequately  express  his  feelings. 
He  rejects  with  scorn  Miss  Denham's  suggestion  of  waltzes;  and  then 
the  lady  plays  to  him  the  Ninth  Symphony!  As  we  learn  earlier  in 
the  book  that  Beauchamp  was  not  at  all  musical,  we  are  able  in  a 
measure  to  imagine  the  effect  on  the  sick  man  of  this  stupendous 
work  tinkled  on  a  cottage  piano.  The  present  writer  many  years  ago 
pointed  out  to  Meredith  poor  Beauchamp's  plight,  and  in  a  later  edi- 
tion the  author  added  that  MissDenham  "made  her  selections."  But 
one  is  not  sure  that  things  are  greatly  helped.  Meredith  evidently 
felt  that  something  big  was  wanted,  and  his  recollections  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  may  have  been  vague.  Or  it  may  be  there  is  some  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  Miss  Denham  "smiled"  before  she  "turned 
over  some  leaves  and  struck  the  opening  notes."  Perhaps,  after  all, 
a  gentle,  ironic  smile  from  the  lady  explains  everything.  It  is  as 
well,  however,  that  the  joke  is  not  now  carried  beyond  "selections." 

"One  of  our  Conquerors"  is  the  most  painful  in  matter  as  well  as 
the  most  involved  in  style  of  Meredith's  novels.  There  is  something 
almost  cruel  in  the  irony  of  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  chief  char- 
acter. The  story  is  of  a  would-be  conqueror  who  was  pitiably 
crushed,  of  a  Victor  who  lost  not  only  his  cause,  but  his  reason. 
Nataly  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  heroines.  There  are  gay  scenes 
in  the  book,  but  Meredith  has  only  to  show  them  to  us  through  her 
eyes  and  they  serve  only  to  deepen  the  tragedy.  We  never  really 
get  away  from  the  skeleton  at  the  feast.     In  such  -a  tale  music  would 
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seem  to  have  little  place;  yet  music  runs  through  it  from  first  to  last. 
It  was  music  that  helped  to  bring  the  unfortunate  couple  together, 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  fair  that  music  should  be  to  them  a  distraction 
and  a  consolation. 

Some  of  the  principal  characters  in  "One  of  our  Conquerors"  are 
very  lightly  sketched  on  their  musical  side.  Music,  of  course,  is  merely 
incidental  to  the  story.  There  is  Colney  Durance  who  took  to  his 
music  "like  an  angry  little  boy  to  his  barley-sugar,  with  a  growl  and 
a  grunt";  or  the  shy  Dudley  Sowerby  who  under  the  influence  of 
music  was  at  home  with  fair  ladies'  eyes;  Meredith  recognizes  that  if 
music  were  the  only  language  there  would  be  no  need  for  stammering 
lovers.  We  are  told  how  Nataly  sings,  but  we  always  think  of  her, 
even  in  her  musical  performances,  as  of  sad,  preoccupied  mind.  The 
musical  portrait  of  Victor,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  full  length. 
"An  Apollo  brilliancy  in  energetic  pursuit  of  the  nymph  of  sweet  sound' ' 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  him  in  miniature.  His  performances  suggest 
vitality  and  passion,  even  if  they  do  not  suggest  depth.  He  was  cath- 
olic in  his  tastes — "a  happy  listener,  whether  to  the  babble  of  'dear 
old  Corelli'  or  to  the  majesty  of  the  rattling  heavens  and  swaying 
forests  of  Beethoven."  Victor's  air  of  listening  had  nothing  of  British 
stolidity— " it  had  a  look  of  disembodiment;  the  sparkle  conjured 
from  the  deeps,  and  the  life  in  the  sparkle,  as  of  a  soul  at  holiday. 
Eyes  had  been  given  this  man  to  spy  the  pleasures  and  reveal  the 
joy  of  his  pasture  on  them:  gateways  to  the  sunny  within,  issues  of 
all  the  outer  Edens."  Those  who  would  like  to  have  Victor's  musi- 
cal creed  with  a  considerable  length  of  detail  may  be  referred  to  a 
conversation  with  Fenellan  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Latest  of 
Mrs.  Burman." 

Antonio  Pericles  is  something  unique  in  fiction.  To  Meredith's  non- 
musical  readers  he  may  seem  burlesque,  but  the  author  tells  us  how 
Sandra  understood  him  and  instinctively  recognized  his  worth,  and 
those  who  feel  like  Sandra  will  understand  him,  too.  Pericles  is  the 
musician  who  worships  the  human  voice.  "To  me  an  opera — it  is  music. 
I  know  no  more, ' '  would  not  have  pleased  Wagner,  but  it  is  the  view 
of  a  familiar  type  of  musician.     Pericles  runs  through  "Sandra  Belloni" 
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and  "Vittoria"  like  a  kind  of  frantic  god  of  the  "bel  canto."  When 
speaking  through  him,  Meredith  never  makes  a  mistake.  On  the 
night  of  the  great  opera  performance  in  "Vittoria,"  others  may  discuss 
the  heroine's  technique,  but,  when  Pericles  says  that  her  notes  are  as 
safe  and  firm  as  the  footing  of  the  angels  up  and  down  Jacob's  ladder, 
we  feel  that  it  is  the  last  word.  Pericles,  of  course,  is  badly  treated. 
A  love  affair  spoils  his  plans  in  "Sandra  Belloni,"  and  in  "Vittoria" 
war  and  bloodshed  throw  music  into  the  background.  No  wonder 
the  poor  man  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement.  Here  he  is  before 
the  love-stricken  Sandra: — 

"I  shall  not  mind  zis;  not  when  you  are  trained.  It  is  good,  zen, 
and  you  have  fire  from  it.  But  now!  little  fool,  I  say,  it  is  too  airly — 
too  airly!  How  shall  you  learn — eh?  with  your  brain  upon  a  man? 
And  your  voice,  little  fool,  a  thing  of  caprice,  zat  comes  and  goes  as 
he  will,  not  you  will.  Hein?  like  a  barrel-organ,  which  he  turns  ze 
handle. — Mon  Dieu!  Why  did  I  leave  her?'  Mr.  Pericles  struck 
his  brow  with  his  wrist,  clutching  at  the  long,  thin  slice  of  hair  that 
did  greasy  duty  for  the  departed  crop  on  his  poll.  'Did  I  not  know 
it  was  a  woman  ?  And  you  are  what  you  say,  in  lofe  ?  .  .  .  You 
have  your  eye  on  a  man.  And  I  know  him  zat  man!  When  he  is 
tired  of  you — whiff,  away  you  go,  a  puff  of  smoke!  And  you  zat  I 
should  make  a  Queen  of  Opera!  A  Queen?  You  shall  have  more 
rule  zan  twenty  Queens— forty !  See'  (Mr.  Pericles  made  his  hand 
go  like  an  aspen  leaf  from  his  uplifted  wrist) ;  '  so  you  shall  set  ze 
hearts  of  sossands!  To  dream  of  you,  to  adore  you!  and  flowers, 
flowers  everywhere,  on  your  head,  at  your  feet.  You  choose  your 
lofer  from  ze  world.  A  husband,  if  it  is  your  taste.  Bose,  if  you  please. 
Zen,  I  say,  you  shall,  you  shall  lofe  a  man.  Let  him  tease  and  sting — 
Ah!  it  will  be  magnifique:  Aha!  ze  voice  will  sharpen,  go  deep;  yeas! 
to  be  a  tale  of  blood.  Lofe  till  you  could  stab  yourself: — Brava!  But 
now?     Little  fool,  I  say!'" 

Sandra  Belloni  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Meredith's  heroines,  great 
as  a  woman  and  great  as  an  artist.  One  hears  plenty  of  the  faults  of 
the  artistic  temperament,  but  Sandra  shows  how  healthy  it  may  be 
and  how  deep  may  be  its  intuitions.     Musicians  are  too  prone  to  be- 
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lieve  that  in  pre- Wagnerian  days  singing  was  merely  a  soulless  exhi- 
bition of  vocal  gymnastics.  Our  grandfathers  knew  just  as  well  as 
we  do  the  difference  between  the  soulful  and  the  soulless.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  soulless  got  less  mercy  from  them  than  they  get  to-day. 
Here  you  have  Pericles  on  one  of  Sandra's  rivals:  "Cold  as  ice!  not 
a  flaw.  She  is  a  lantern  with  no  light  in  it — crystal  if  you  like.  Hark 
now  at  Irma,  the  stork-neck.  Ai'e!  what  a  long  way  it  is  from  your 
throat  to  your  head,  Mademoiselle  Irma!  You  were  reared  upon 
lemons."  Here  again  is  Meredith  speaking  in  his  own  person:  "This 
is  what  a  great  voice  does  for  us.  It  rarely  astonishes  our  ears.  It 
illumines  our  souls,  as  you  see  the  lightning  make  the  unintelligible, 
craving  darkness  leap  into  long  mountain  ridges,  and  twisting  vales, 
and  spires  of  cities,  and  inner  recesses  of  light  within  light,  rose-like, 
toward  a  central  core  of  violet  heat."  There  are  many  passages  de- 
scriptive of  Sandra's  singing,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  about 
the  lady  already.  I  may  quote,  however,  a  short  extract  from  the 
chapter  telling  of  the  expedition  of  the  Poles  and  their  friends  at  the 
beginning  of  the  earlier  novel : — 

"And  sure  enough  that  was  the  voice  of  the  woods  cleaving  the  night 
air,  not  distant.  A  sleepy  fire  of  early  moonlight  hung  through  the 
dusky  fir-branches.  The  voice  had  the  woods  to  itself,  and  seemed  to 
fill  them  and  soar  over  them,  it  was  so  full  and  rich,  so  light  and  sweet. 
And  now  to  add  to  the  marvel  they  heard  a  harp  accompaniment, 
the  strings  being  faintly  touched,  but  with  firm  fingers.  A  woman's 
voice:  one  that  could  be  no  dispute.  Tell  me,  what  opens  heaven 
more  flamingly  to  heart  and  mind  than  the  voice  of  a  woman,  pouring 
clear  accordant  notes  to  the  -blue  night  sky,  that  grows  light  blue  to 
the  moon?  There  was  no  flourish  in  her  singing.  All  the  .notes  were 
firm  and  rounded  and  sovereignly  distinct.  She  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  ear  of  night,  and  sang  confident  of  her  charm.  It  was  a  grand 
old  Italian  air,  requiring  severity  of  tone  and  power.  Now  into  great 
mournful  hollows  the  voice  sank  steadfastly.  One  soft  sweep  of  the 
strings  succeeded  a  deep  final  note,  and  the  hearers  breathed  freely. ' ' 

I  have  not  left  myself  much  space  for  the  music  of  the  people.  Mere- 
dith, needless  to  say,  was  not  one  of  the  superior  persons  who  would 
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make  musical  art  the  peculiar  possession  of  a  peculiar  people.  Music 
for  him  was  the  expression  of  something  elemental.  The  rustics  of 
the  novels,  however,  are  treated  for  the  most  part  humorously,  and 
their  music  is  mostly  associated  with  conviviality.  The  great  dinner 
in  "Evan  Harrington"  (" the  nuptials  of  beef  and  beer")  would  not 
be  complete  without  song;  when  the  pipes  are  charged,  celestial  harmony 
is  invoked  through  the  slowly  curling  clouds.  Jim's  favorite  tune 
was  "a  kind  of  Giles  Scroggins,  native  British,  beer-begotten  air," 
full  of  "lumping  fun  and  leg-for-leg  jollity."  We  can  imagine  the 
character  of  the  tune  without  any  difficulty,  and  also  the  face  of  Jim 
as  he  listened  to  it  and  "smeared  his  mouth  and  grinned,  as  one  who 
sees  his  love  dragged  into  public  view  and  is  not  the  man  to  be  ashamed 
of  her,  though  he  hopes  you  will  hardly  put  him  to  the  trial." 

Recent  writers  on  music  have  been  impressing  on  us  the  fact  that  the 
springs  of  music  are  in  rhythm,  that  a  feeling  for  rhythm  created  alike 
the  folk-song  and  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  musical  art.  Here  is 
Meredith  on  what  one  might  call  the  humanity  of  the  drum : — 

"There  is  no  instrument  whose  sound  proclaims  such  vast  internal 
satisfaction  as  the  drum.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  that  the  sense  we 
have  of  the  corpulency  of  this  instrument  predisposes  us  to  imagine 
it  supremely  content,  as  when  an  alderman  is  heard  snoring  the  world 
is  assured  that  it  listens  to  the  voice  of  its  own  exceeding  gratulation. 
A  light  heart  in  a  fat  body  ravishes  not  only  the  world,  but  the  phil- 
osopher. If  monotonous,  the  one  note  of  the  drum  is  very  correct. 
Like  the  speaking  of  great  Nature,  what  it  means  is  implied  by  the 
measure.  When  the  drum  beats  to  the  measure  of  a  common  human 
pulsation,  it  has  a  conquering  power,  inspiring  us  neither  to  dance 
nor  to  trail  the  members,  but  to  march  as  life  does,  regularly  in  hearty 
good  order,  and  with  a  not  exhaustive  jollity.  It  is  a  sacred  instru- 
ment." 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  music  in  its  modern  developments, 
one  can  say  for  it  that  by  linking  itself  to  literature  it  tends  to  broaden 
the  culture  of  the  musician  and  make  him  see  his  art  not  as  an  isolated 
fact,  but  as  something  related  closely  to  life  and  human  nature.  Music 
of  course  does  not  require  a  "program"  to  relate  it  to  life.  But  in  the 
past  one  has  heard  too  much  of  music  as  merely  a  pleasant  gratification 
of  the  senses.  The  musician,  like  Meredith,  who  is  also  a  great  literary 
artist,  interprets  for  his  brother  musician  his  own  sensations,  and  haply 
leads  him  to  a  wider  appreciation  of  his  art.  Meredith,  too,  is  no 
sentimentalist,  no  "fiddler  of  harmonics  on  the  strings  of  sensualism." 
He  recognizes  music's  powerful  appeal  to  the  emotions,  but  he  would 
have  us  look  at  it  as  something  healthy  and  sane,  as  an  authentic 
voice  of  the  great  Mother  Nature  of  whom  he  was  so  ardent  an  apostle 
and  interpreter. 
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THE  INDEFINITE  DEBUSSY. 

(By  "R.  T."  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  July  24,  1909.) 

The  chief  characteristic  of  perfect  art  is  that  it  satisfies  perfectly. 
We  seem  to  be  brought  before  an  inspired  solution  of  life.  Life  is 
the  million  scattered  parts  of  a  puzzle;  the  artist  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  their  harmonious  relation.  Art  in  its  last  analysis  is  truth.  The 
state  of  satisfaction  that  comes  to  us  from  great  art  is  one  of  feeling. 
The  intellect  plays  a  part  in  it,  but  the  feeling  is  strong  and  definite 
before  the  mind  runs  consciously  to  analysis.  The  artist  seems  to 
speak  to  something  in  the  depths.  Our  first  impression — that  is  to 
say  if  we  are  rightly  attuned — is  that  the  work  is  inevitable,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it  without  doing  it  irreparable 
injury. 

The  musician,  like  every  other  kind  of  artist,  has  this  perfect  satis- 
faction in  the  best  things  of  his  art,  but  perhaps  he  has  more  difficulty 
than  the  others  in  convincing  sceptics.  Tolstoi  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acters say  that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  for  music  that  it  elevates  the  soul. 
Great  music,  it  seems,  causes  only  irritation,  because  it  never  ends  in 
anything.  The  hearer  is  senselessly  thrown  into  a  certain  mood  without 
knowing  what  circumstances  brought  the  mood  about.  Tolstoi's 
quarrel  with  Beethoven  is  that  he  does  not  say  definitely  what  his 
music  means.  Now,  to  say  that  art  is  indefinite  is  to  say  that  it  is 
incomplete.  But  here  I  must  make  haste  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
"indefinite."  Some  people  are  always  asking  more  from  music  than 
it  is  capable  of  giving.  Every  medium  has  its  limitations,  and  _can 
speak  only  within  these  limitations.  Considering  the  emotional 
stimulus  of  music,  poetic  rhapsody  running  to  highly  colored  figures 
of  speech  is  inevitable ;  but  one  is  afraid  it  has  done  not  a  little  to  raise 
false  conceptions  about  the  "meaning"  of  music.  Unmusical  and 
half-musical  people  hear  that  music  "means"  this  or  that,  and  they 
feel  called  on  to  search  for  the  significance  of  musical  composition 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  They  are  not  slow  to  notice,  too,  that 
if  the  "meaning"  is  not  attached  to  the  piece  of  music,  no  two  musicians 
can  arrive  at  the  same  opinion  regarding  it.  The  fanciful  and  widely 
differing  meanings  given  to  music  by  poets  and  novelists  and  the  "pro- 
grams" of  romantic  composers  seem  to  have  convinced  the  sceptic 
that  music  is  essentially  indefinite. 

Now,  great  music  is  perhaps  the  most  definite  thing  in  the  world. 
People,  it  is  true,  go  to  concerts  and  come  back  each  with  a  different 
story.  To  the  sceptic  it  may  appear  that  none  has  got  a  clear  im- 
pression. Where  the  sceptic  makes  the  mistake,  however,  is  in  think- 
ing of  language  as  a  perfect  instrument  of  expression.  Things  that 
cannot  be  described  in  words  are  not  therefore  indefinite.  The  per- 
fume of  a  rose,  for  example,  is  definite  enough.  Yet  a  man  born  without 
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the  sense  of  smell  might  read  all  the  known  literature  on  roses  without 
being  able  to  realize  it.  The  only  way  to  know  the  perfume  of  the  rose 
is  through  the  sense  to  which  it  appeals.  Similarly,  a  man  without  the 
sense  of  taste  would  be  no  wiser  after  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  flavor 
of  strawberries — to  take  a  seasonable  example.  No  clear  impression 
could  be  conveyed,  because  the  impression  is  one  that  cannot  be  con- 
veyed in  words.  There  are  countless  definite  things  that  cannot  be 
described.  The  stronger  their  effect,  too,  the  more  varied  and  seem- 
ingly conflicting  tke  attempted  descriptions  of  them  will  be.  Music 
sets  up  an  emotional  ferment,  out  of  which  widely  differing  ideas  are 
born.     The  result  may  be  poetry,  as  Keats  suggests  in 

"The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  ears, 
And,  as  it  reaches  each  delicious  ending, 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tone." 

"Program"  music  is  a  reversal  of  the  natural  process,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  people  deficient  in  imagination. 

The  unmusical  man,  if  he  takes  a  curious  interest  in  music,  very  often 
favors  "program"  music.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  If 
the  music  says  nothing  to  him,  the  "program"  does.  He  thinks  of 
the  "program,"  therefore,  as  making  music  more  human,  connecting 
it  with  life,  giving  it  a  definite  message  to  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  "program"  is  never  the  essential  thing  (I  mean  by  "pro- 
gram," of  course,  the  official  literary  explanation).  The  "program" 
does  not  interpret  the  music.  It  is  the  music  that  lends  something 
of  itself  to  color  and  emotionalizes  the  "program."  Music  is  the  uni- 
versal native;  it  is  never  the  foreigner  with  the  literary  person  for  in- 
terpreter. 

This  pathetic  call  for  a  meaning  for  music  might  be  shown  to  be 
ridiculous  by  a  dozen  analogies.  A  harmonious  color  scheme  in  a 
picture  speaks  definitely  to  the  artist,  and  gives  him  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  is  quite  complete  in  itself.  Could  you  imagine  a  man,  even 
if  he  had  no  sense  of  color,  doubting  the  reality  of  this  satisfaction, 
and  saying  that  if  you  gave  him  a  landscape  that  was  also  a  history 
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of  the  amours  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then  he  would  talk  to  you! 
Or  could  you  imagine  a  man  who  could  see  nothing  in  a  statue  of  a 
warrior,  unless  the  accoutrements  were  labelled  "justice,"  "love," 
"truth,"  etc.,  and  the  work  of  art  made  into  a  sermon?  These  men 
would  leave  out  the  real  spiritual  element  in  the  thing  they  are  consider- 
ing, the  element  by  which  it  exists  as  art,  the  element  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  statue,  makes  it  living  art  instead  of  dead  clay.  This  desire  for 
a  "program"  arises  in  most  cases  from  a  lack  of  power  to  grasp  the 
thing  presented  in  its  essentials.  The  man  who  calls  loudest  for  a 
"program"  is  the  very  man  whom  a  "program"  could  not  help. 
The  theory  of  the  definiteness  and  self-sufficiency  of  music  is  quite 
consistent  with  a  theory  of  program  music.  Indeed,  a  right  theory 
of  program  music  is  not  possible  until  it  is  recognised. 

Not  only  is  music  as  definite  as  are  literature  and  painting,  but  its 
definiteness  is  so  great  that  when  brought  into  touch  with  the  other 
arts  it  tends  to  absorb  them  altogether.  This  is  what  Wagner  meant 
when  he  called  music  the  redemptive  art.  Music  can  give  even  to 
bad  verse  something  of  its  own  emotional  strength.  But  Wagner 
was  only  half  right.  Music  redeems  only  when  it  is  great  in  itself. 
Bad  music  kills  everything  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  I 
can  recall  a  setting  of  Keats's  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale"  that  gave  its 
audience  a  half-hour's  undiluted  misery.  The  vexed  question  of  music- 
drama  has  again  been  forced  on  us  through  the  recent  performance  at 
Co  vent  Garden  of  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande."  In  a  sense  the 
whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  aggressive  individuality  of  music. 
There  was  a  time  before  music  became  an  art  that  it  was  indefinite 
in  form  if  not  in  effect.  In  the  early  days  of  Italian  opera  music  was 
allowed  full  sway.  The  librettist  was  under  the  thumb  of  the  com- 
poser. The  drama,  if  it  could  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  was  cut  and  twisted 
to  suit  the  music.  The  wretched  quality  of  the  verse  was  hardly  no- 
ticed because  the  word  was  there  only  as  insignificant  slave  of  the  note. 
Gluck  got  rid  of  some  of  the  more  glaring  anomalies;  the  drama  was 
not  set  quite  free,  but  it  helped  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  music. 
Then  Wagner  announced  as  a  great  discovery  the  error  of  opera — that 
a  means  of  expression  (music)  had  been  made  the  end,  while  the  end 
of  expression  (the  drama)  had  been  made  a  means;  and  his  works 
were  ostensibly  intended  to  put  matters  straight.  We  are  all,  however, 
agreed  now  that  it  is  Wagner  the  musician  who  counts.  Who  would 
sit  twice  through  "The  Ring"  if  it  were  not  for  its  music?  The  music 
in  itself  takes  up  almost  all  our  attention,  although,  naturally,  we 
recognize  its  appropriateness  to  the  dramatic  situations.  Melody  is 
music's  most  definite  feature,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  soften  that 
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by  avoiding  cadence,  by  the  dovetailing  of  parts,  by  symphonic  treat- 
ment, by  keeping  the  singers  at  declamation  and  transferring  the  bulk 
of  the  musical  interest  to  the  orchestra.  In  spite  of  it  all  the  effect 
was  still  nine-tenths  musical.  We  came  from  the  opera-house  with  the 
music,  and  thought  only  incidentally  of  the  drama.  Strauss  attempts 
to  follow  the  drama  still  more  closely,  yet  his  giant  orchestra  with 
its  amazing  effects  really  dominates  everything. 

And  ncrtv  we  have  Debussy,  who  would  save  the  drama  at  all  costs, 
and  feels  that  it  is  to  be  done  only  by  destroying  the  old-fashioned 
definiteness  of  music.  With  Debussy  one  can  hardly  talk  now  of 
melody  or  keys.  Chord  melts  into  chord,  the  drama  is  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sound.  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  is  an  extraordinary 
tour  de  force.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  curiosity  has  died  down 
its  success  will  depend  on  how  much  it  interests  us  as  music.  The  history 
of  opera  is  an  attempt  to  put  music  in  its  place,  and  the  discovery 
that  it  can  never  have  other  than  the  first  place.  Opera  is  a  com- 
promise, and  a  compromise  that  must  always  leave  music  the  chief 
factor.  Music  may  be  made  more  and  more  expressive,  more  capable 
of  reflecting  and  coloring  drama,  but  it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  unless 
that  is  respected  music-drama  cannot  possibly  progress.  The  ideals 
of  the  new  music-drama  suggest  dangerously  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  in  which  the  orchestra  softly  simmers  and  fizzles  in  blood- 
curdling fashion  while  the  heroine  dies  in  the  snow  or  the  hero  swears 
a  terrible  oath  under  the  blasted  oak.  It  needs  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius  like  Debussy  and  a  Maeterlinck  for  librettist  to  make  the  methods 
of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  even  plausible.  It  may  be  that  when  people 
get  to  know  Debussy  better  they  will  find  his  music  perfectly  definite 
in  effect,  only  further  removed  from  possibility  of  description  than  the 
other.  If  that  be  so,  it  will  speak  of  its  own  life  as  well  as  of  the  life 
of  the  drama,  and  in  so  doing  will  tend  once  more  to  keep  the  drama 
in  a  secondary  place.  Perfect  fusion  seems  impossible,  if  the  music 
is  to  be  great  and  living. 
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"Till  Bui/ENSPraGEi/'s  Msrry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form."  , 

When  Dr.  Fanrz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,    asked    the   composer  for   an   explanatory   program   of   the 
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"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  program  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  Ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  .these 
programs,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  program-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  program-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry  :— 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthumlicheri)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
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commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo,^ 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes,     But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
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mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando). 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos;  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets ;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.     If  we 
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take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 

full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

* 

*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

* 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 

rattle,  strings. 

* 

*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till: — 
"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  i8c6,  text  by 

Kotzebue);    Rungenhagen  (about  1815);    Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 

1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 

(Wiirzburg,  1889). 
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"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  bv  Henri  Cain 

and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 

Brussels,  January  18,  1900.     The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 

by  Charles  de  Costar.     The  action  is  in  Bruges ;  the  time  is  that  of  the 

Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.     The  characters  are  symbolical;   the  hero 

is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;   Nelle,  its  heart;   Soetkin,  its 

valiant  mother;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.     The  chief  singers 

were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 

Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.     For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 

an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 

Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 

* 
*  * 

There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Dubeck,  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  I/)wer  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use1  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."     But  Lappenberg  says  his  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
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poet  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom;   that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian :  '  'A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of 
others.  With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went 
along  the  road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting 
constantly  a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he 
always  succeeded.  A  curl's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took 
him  in  her  service;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and 
fed  him  for  months ;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally 
unfaithful  to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general :  Bulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbiicher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 
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In   place   of  the   Lalo    number,  Mr.  Elman  will  play   the 

Concerto   for  Violin  in  A  minor,   Op.   $3      .     .      Dvorak 


I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo. 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo. 
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Eightieth  performance  in  Washington 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


THIRD  MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  U 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven     .         .         Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre :  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  molto. 


Lalo  .         .  Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
IV.     Andante. 
V.     Rondo :  Allegro. 


Smetana         .         .         .        Overture    to    the    Opera    "The  Sold  Bride" 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Beethoven  symphony 
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and      musical      requirements      of      the       keenest      degree. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  m  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn*  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Munster,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony,  and  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin. 

SONGS  WORTH  SINGING 

Sung  by  Madame  Nordica. 

"NOW   SLEEPS    THE    CRIMSON   PETAL." 

Composed  by  Roger  Quilter.  3  keys. 

Sung  by  Madame  Marchesi. 

"A   COTTAGE    SONG." 

Composed  by  Laura  G.  Lemon.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  John  McCormack. 

"THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   LOVE." 

Composed  by  John  F.  Larchet.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  Harry  Dearth. 

"TOMMY   LAD." 

Composed  by  E.  J.  Margetson.      2  keys 
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Luisa   Tetrazzini 


THESE  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  by 
Mme.  Tetrazzini,  the  World  Famous  Soprano, 
to  the  makers  of  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Enrico  Caruso  and  many  other  artists  have  also 
expressed  in  terms  equally  positive  their  high  opinion 
of  the  Hardman  Piano  and  Hardman  Autotone, — 
the  piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand  or  by  perfor- 
ated music  rolls. 

A  booklet  containing  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  letters  from  the  artists  endorsing  the 
Hardman  Piano  and  the  Hardman  Autotone 
will  be  sent  on  request,  or  may  be  had  by  call- 
ing at  our  warerooms. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established    1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man!  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince 
Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief,  so 
that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  ID- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."     Beethoven  conducted.     Czerny  remembered 
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that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 

* 
*  * 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb  conductor, 
December  13,  1851.     The  program  was  as  follows: — 

PART  1. 

i.  Grand  Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica" Beethoven 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

PART   II. 

1.  Grand  Overture  to  "Waverley" Berlioz 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

2.  Cavatina,  "Robert,  toi  que  j'aime" Mayerbeer  (sic) 

Mme.  Goria  Botho. 
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3.  Fantaisie*pour7la!*clarionette,  avec  accompag't  d'orchestra,  "L'Attente 

et  1'Arrivee"  (sic),  Op.  180 G.  G.  R'eissiger 

'$%  Thomas  Ryan. 

4.  Air  from  "Charles  VI." Hal&vy 

Mme.  GoRiA  Botho. 

5.  Grand  Fantaisie  for  the  'Cello,  on  a  theme  from   "Robert  the  Devil" 

and  an  original  theme  by  Molique F.  A.  Kummer 

Wulp  Fries. 

6.  Overture,  "II  Barbiere  de  Seviglia" Rossini 

*** 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood-wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins  pianissimo 


GARNET 

(January  Birth  Stone) 

Attention   is  directed   to  the  special   display  of 
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e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood -wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed ;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  niolto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
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The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*** 

What  strange  and  even  grotesque  "explanations"  of  this  symphony 
have  been  made!  < 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of 
character.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  'Funeral  March  on 
the  Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener 
hears  the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and 
repeated  faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio) 
describes  the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a 
combination  of  French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us,  was  inserted  in  the  program  for  several,  even 
twenty-five,  years  after. 

Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
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battle  as  it  is  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
incidents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  developments. 
The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph  of  the 
victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her  shade 
over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those  who 
died  for  glory;  in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  soldiery 
homeward  bound;  and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  victories 
of  the  hero. 

Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  in  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or 
triumphant  marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy 
recollections,  imposing  ceremonies, — in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration 
over  a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  "The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  {'Held')  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings — of 
love,  of  grief,  of  force — in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the 
speaking  accents  of  his  tone-work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work 
is  filled  with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consum- 
mate Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which 
includes  within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion 
that,  after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final 
rounding  of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded 
with  the  most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work 
is  the  progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Englished  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ellis).  And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As 
the  second  shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  scherzo 
reveals  the  "gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us 
finally  "the  man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emo- 
tions where  the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping-force  of 
noble  Deeds." 
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Nor  should  the  "  rededication  "  of  the  "  Eroica  "  to  Bismarck  by  von 
Biilow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten.  Von 
Biilow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892) :  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  "George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;    and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte." 

And  there  von  Biilow  might  have  stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 


Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21. 

E^douard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Espagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  February  7,  1875.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Lalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  symphony  is  scored  for  one 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 

*  * 

The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  tfoppo,  in 
D-minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  develops  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo  in- 
strument. There  is  no  real  free  fantasia;  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  comes  in  D  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme. 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  has  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  keep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.     There  is  a  second 
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part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.     The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments,  then  by  strings.  The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.  The  second 
theme,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  is  more  florid.  The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 

vivacious  orchestral  prelude.     The  solo  violin  enters  with  the  saltarello- 

like  chief  theme.     The  development  of  this  theme,  with  figures  from 

the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and  with  one 

or  two  subsidiary  themes,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  movement. 

* 
*  * 

Ancestors  of  Lalo  went  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Flanders  and  settled  there;  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Lalo,  in  this 
concerto, — for  it  is  practically  a  concerto  in  spite  of  the  title, — was 
influenced  irresistibly  by  Spanish  blood,  he  should  be  reminded  that  the 
composer  also  wrote  a  "Norwegian"  fantasia  and  a  "Russian"  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Lille  was  one  Baumann,  of  German  origin,  who  taught  the  lad  the 
violin  and  harmony.  Lalo's  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician, 
but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Habeneck.  He  studied  composition  in  Paris  with  Jules  Schulhoff,  the 
pianist,  and  with  Joseph  Eugene  Crevecoeur,  who  took  the  second 
prix  de  Rome  in  1847,  and  then  went  back  to  Calais,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  made  lace.  For  several  years  Lalo  was  obliged  to  gain  his 
bread  by  playing  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quartet,  whose 
concerts  were  popular  for  many  years.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  the  programs  were  devoted  chiefly  to  chamber  music  by 
the  leading  German  composers.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
romances  by  Lo'isa  Puget  and  of  variations  of  themes  from  favorite 
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On  the  Character  of  Candy 

depends  its  fitness  for 

gift  making. 

No  Candy  is    so  well  fitted 
and  graciously  accepted  as 


operas;  but  Lalo  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music, 
which  was  then  cultivated  but  little  in  France  and  poorly  represented. 
His  first  works  were  pieces  of  chamber  music  which  show  German 
influence.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliance  of  his  works  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  violin,  Lalo  was  not 
valued  at  his  true  worth  until  the  production  of  his  opera,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys"  (1888).  His  ballet  "Noumana"  was  produced  at  the  Opera, 
Paris,  in  1882,  and  his  posthumous  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  completed  by 
Arthur  Coquard,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895  and  performed 
later  in  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 

His  personality  during  his  later  years  has  been  described  as  follows. 
Slight  in  stature,  he  limped  a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  which 
attacked  him  during  the  rehearsals  of  "Noumana."  He  was  otherwise 
of  distinguished  appearance, — fastidious  in  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
color  in  his  cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white 
beard  and  mustache,  "which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
diplomat."  His  judgment  of  contemporaneous  musicians  was  spiced 
with  wit,  which  was  at  times  malicious.  He  thought  unfavorably  of 
much  of  the  music  that  was  heard  in  the  opera  house,  but  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  German  radical  theories  concerning  the  music- 
drama.  His  temperament  was  French;  he  was  honest,  and  he  insisted 
on  clearness  in  art. 


* 
*  * 


Lalo's  first  works  were  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a  Trio  in  C 
minor,  Op.  7,  a  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12.     His  second  Trio  in  B  minor 
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and  the  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  19,  which  was  rewritten  and  published  in 
new  form  in  1888,  were  played  at  an  Armingaud  concert  in  Paris  in 

1859- 

His  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  was  produced  at  Paris  in  1874;  his 
suite,  founded  on  Scandinavian  airs,  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  and  the  first 
part  was  used  in  his  "Rhapsodie  norvegienne"  for  orchestra  (1879); 
the  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  26,  was  played  in  1880;  the  "Concerto  Russe," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  1880,  as  were  his  violin 
pieces,  "Romance-Serenade"  and  "Guitare."  His  "Fantasie-Ballet," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  kept  for  years  in  the  portfolio  of  his  publisher, 
was  first  played  by  J.  Debroux  at  Paris  early  in  1900. 

Add  to  these  works  songs;  a  'cello  concerto  (1877);  'cello  sonata 
(1872);  Allegro  for  pianoforte  and  'cello  (1859);  Pianoforte  Trio, 
No.  3  (1880);  Symphony  in  G  minor  (1887);  Scherzo  for  orchestra 
(1885);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (1889);  music  to  "Nero,"  pantomime 
(1891);  Allegro  appassionato  for  orchestra  (1881);  Sonata  for  violin 
and  'cello  (1873);  Divertissement  for  orchestra  (1872);  and  the  opera 
"Fiesque"  (1867),  which  has  not  been  performed,  although  excerpts 
have  been  sung  in  concert. 

* 
*  * 

This  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 

Concert  by  Charles  M.   Loeffler,   November   12,    1887.     It  has  been 

played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  February  8,  1890,  and  by 

Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  March  13,  1897,  March  10,  1900,  March  12,  1904. 

* 

Before  he  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
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met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cession or  compromise,  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
to  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied:  "Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  music  like  that  of  'Giselle'  *  for  you?" 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  1867  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  what  he  could  do 
in  dramatic  music.  Beauquier  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and  Lalo  set  music 
to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Jules  Philipot  (1824-97)  for  his 
"Le  Magnifique,"  an  opera-comique  in  one  act  which  was  not  performed 
until  1876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  when  it  was  judged  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  There  was  talk  of  producing  "Fiesque "  at  the  Opera,  but 
Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels.  Just  as  the  opera  was 
about  to  be  performed  at  the  Monnaie,  the  director,  Vachot,  died. 
Lalo  published  the  score;  fragments  of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in 
Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an  intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  Odeon, 
May  4,  1873.  Pages  of  this  opera  were  afterward  used  by  Lalo  in  his 
pantomime  music  for  "N6ron"  (Hippodrome,  Paris,  March  28,  1891). 
It  has  been  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hipprodome  had  not 
seriously  injured  the  effect  of  some  of  these  pages,  which  were  originally 
designed  for  a  very  different  purpose,  this  pillaging  of  a  score  that  had 
already  been  published  would  not  have  shocked  a  musician :  "  He  would 
even  have  congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found,  by  an  ingenious 
protest  against  the  unjust  forgetfulness  to  which  an  old  work  of  genuine 
merit  had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  making  his  music  known  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  it."  (The  first  overture 
to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  by  the  way,  the  one  played  in  1876  and  afterward 
rewritten,  was  originally  intended  for  an  opera  planned  before  "Fi- 
esque," but  never  published.)  Lalo  also  used  pages  of  "Fiesque"  in 
his  Symphony  in  G  minor,  produced  by  Lamoureux,  February  13,  1887; 
the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  was  taken  from  the  entr'acte 
before  the  third  act;  the  scherzo  is  founded  on  the  ball  scene,  and  an 
episode  is  the  ensemble,  "Unissons  notre  deuil,"  sung  by  Leonore, 
Verrina,  and  chorus;    the  theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie, 

*  "Giselle,  ou  les  Willis,"  a  fantastical  ballet  in  two  acts,  book  by  Theophile  Gautier  and  H.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  28,  1841,  with  Carlotta  Grisi 
as  chief  dancer.  The  ballet  had  a  great  success,  and  was  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  art  in  France 
until  the  appearance  of  Delibes'  "Coppelia"  (1870)  aDd  "Sylvia"  (1876). 
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"Fiesque,  pardonne  moi!"  in  the  trio  of  the  third  act.  A  movement 
in  his  Aubade  for  ten  instruments  is  an  entr'acte  from  "Fiesque"; 
but  the  best  pages  of  "Fiesque "  were  used  in  the  opera,  " La  Jacquerie," 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  This  custom  of  using  pages  of  one  opera 
or  oratorio  for  another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indiffer- 
ence, as  when  he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II 
Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of 
"Otello."  Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this 
respect:  thus  the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written 
by  Gounod  for  Cossacks  in  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon, 
entitled  "Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "Yvan  le  Terrible";  *  and  the  romance 
of  Micaela  in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for  an 
opera,  "Griselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardou.f  Lalo  was  given  to 
quoting  from  himself.  The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love  to 
Rozenn  in  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad  phrase 
from  the  introduction  of  the  "Concerto  Russe"  (1881)  is  given  to  the 
brass  after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

I  mentioned  in  the  program  book  of  November  23  the  little  time 
given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet,  "Namouna";  how  he 
worked  on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old; 
and  how  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was 
nearly  completed,  and  Gounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
orchestrate  the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who 
saw  a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  question 
of  a  cigarette. 

In  the  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
galli,  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
while  dancing.  "She  had  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  accustom 
herself  to  smoke  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself,"  when  the  dancer 
Merante  demanded  that  this  effect  should  be  cut  out,  on  the  ground 
that  he  should  use  it  himself  in  the  scenario  of  a  ballet  about  to  be 
performed,  although  the  effect  was  "invented"  by  Petipa,  not  by  him. 

*  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1857,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that  Gounod  had  read  or  rather 
sung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Opera.  The  work  was  never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other 
operas. 

t  Bizet  destroyed  the  scores  of  his  "  Guzla  de  I'fimir,"  "Ivan  le  Terrible,"  "La  Coupe  du  Roi  du  Thule"." 
He  had  dreamed  of  "Namouna,"  "Calendal,"  and  he  worked  some  on  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  Fragments  of 
"Griselidis,"  which  he  began  in  1871,  and  of  "Le  Cid"  were  found  after  his  death,  but  he  sketched  his  ideas 
in  hieroglyphics  which  were  unintelligible  to  others.  After  the  production  of  "  Carmen  "  he  was  busied  especially 
with  "  Clarisse  Harlowe,"  and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  music  to  Leon  Halevy's  "  Les  Templiers." 
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There  were  threats  of  a  lawsuit.  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  the  Opera, 
was  afraid  of  danger  through  fire.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  Mme. 
Sangalli  should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light  it.  "Namouna"  was 
announced  for  performance,  but  Mme.  Sangalli  injured  a  foot,  and  the 
performance  was  postponed.  There  were  then  cruel  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  music  had  been  found  inadequate.  Meanwhile  friends 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  were  pressing  the  production  of  "Francoise  de 
Rimini."  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that,  if  Mme.  San- 
galli were  not  able  to  dance,  Miss  Rosita  Mauri  would  replace  her. 
This  was  in  1882.  She,  hearing  this,  answered  her  informant:  "I 
shall  rehearse  Saturday,  March  4,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th,  I  shall 
dance  Namouna,  or  I  shall  be  dead!"  She  did  not  die:  she  danced 
Namouna  on  the  day  she  named. 

After  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  made  Lalo  famous  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
composed  a  pianoforte  concerto  (first  played  by  Diemer  in  1889)  and 
the  music  for  "Neron."  He  then  began  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
lyric  drama  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud  and  Alfred  Blau,  "La  Jacquerie," 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Merimee's  historical  drama  except 
the  title  and  the  scene  of  action.  L-alo  had  another  paralytic  stroke, 
and  he  died  having  sketched  only  the  first  act  of  this  opera,  which  was 
completed  after  his  death  by  Arthur  Coquard  and  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  8,  1895.  There  was  a  performance  at  Aix-les-Bains  the 
same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Paris  was  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
December  23,  1895,  with  Miss  Delna,  Miss  Kerlord,  Jerome,  Bouvet, 
Hermann-Devries,  Dufour,  and  Belhomme  as  the  chief  singers.  At 
Monte  Carlo  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  Miss 
Loventz,  Jerome,  Bouvet,  Ughetto,  Declauzens,  and  Lafon.  The 
music  of  Lalo  made  little  effect. 

Disappointment  followed  Lalo  to  the  end.  He  was  not  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  he  would  not  pull  wires  for  an  election. 
He  did  not  finish  his  last  opera.  His  death  during  the  commotion 
excited  by  dynamiters  at  Paris  awakened  little  attention,  and  there 
were  no  "funeral  eulogies  in  the  journals;  but  nearly  all  the  French 
musicians  of  renown  were  present  at  his  burial,  and  thus  paid  tribute 
to  a  composer  of  the  highest  character  and  talent.  (See  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Lalo  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "  La  Musique  Francaise  Moderne," 
Paris,  1897,  and  that  by  Hugues  Imbert  in  "Nouveaux  Profils  de 
Musiciens,"  Paris,  1892.) 

A  committee  has  recently  been  appointed  to  raise  a  statue  to  Lalo 
in  his  birthplace,  Lille.     The  sculptor  will  be  Maurice  Quef. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
DELIUS:  A  NEW  MUSICAL  DRAMATIST. 

BY   AUGUST  SPANUTH. 
(The  New  Music  Review  (New  York),  May,  1907.) 

"A  New  Musical  Dramatist"  is  a  daring  title,  but,  while  I  choose 
it,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  its  alarming  significance.  And,  when  the 
reader  understands  that  this  article,  coming  from  Berlin,  undertakes 
to  recommend  an  Englishman  as  the  new  musical  dramatist,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  his  wonderment.  I  realize  at  the  outset  that  it  will 
be  a  hard  task  to  convince  my  readers  with  a  mere  report  on  what 
I  heard  February  21,  at  the  "Komische  Oper"  in  Berlin,  but  I  feel  I 
have  still  less  chance  to  conquer  them  if  I  allow  my  individual  enthu- 
siasm over  the  discovery  of  a  new  style  (or  at  least  the  possibility  of  a 
new  style)  to  penetrate  my  description  of  it. 

At  the  date  mentioned  a  "music  drama,"  called  "Romeo  und  Julia 
auf  dem  Dorfe,"  by  Frederick  Delius,  was  given  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Berlin  "Kdmische  Oper,"  the  more  curious  and  vexatious  ex- 
ample of  an  opera  house  for  which  the  "nouveau  art"  is  responsible. 
Really,  the  house  is  almost  an  impossible  one  as  far  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  interior  is  concerned.  There  are  whole  rows  of  seats  in 
this  theatre  where  you  can  see  only  a  minimum  portion  of  the  stage, 
and  as  to  the  acoustics,  the  less  said  the  better.  In  spite  of  all  these 
drawbacks  the  "Komische  Oper"  has  not  been  shunned  by  the  Ber- 
lin public.  It  has  had  a  few  genuine  successes  since  the  short  time 
of  its  existence,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  long  run  of  Offen- 
bach's "Hoffmann's  Erzahlungen,"  now  nearing  its  three  hundredth 
performance.  The  "Komische  Oper"  has  made  a  name  for  itself 
through  the  ingenious  and  realistic  way  in  which  the  operas,  new  and 
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old,  are  put  on  the  scene,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  musical  quality 
of  the  performances,  and  more  especially  the  singing,  has  been  severely 
criticised,  even  in  this  city  of  bad  opera-singing. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  management  of  this  opera  house 
is  willing  to  do  something  for  art's  sake;  that  it  does  not  consider 
the  money-making  quality  of  a  new  work  as  its  only  claim  to  being 
produced.  Had  it  done  otherwise,  the  new  Delius  opera  would  not 
have  been  given  there,  and  I  could  not  have  spoken  of  a  "new  musical 
dramatist."  Even  Delius's  partisans  must  admit  that  in  this  work 
he  studiously  tries  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  away  from  operatic  and 
theatrical  effects.  He  does  that  to  such  degree  that  some  of  his 
critics,  who  cannot  ignore  his  musical  importance,  are  tempted  to 
deny  his  dramatic  ability  and  call  him  a  symphonist.  That  is,  however, 
a  grave  error.  Delius  is  certainly  much  less  noisy  than  the  modern 
German  and  Italian  writers  for  the  stage;  he  has  imbibed  a  good  deal 
of  the  Debussy  spirit, — though  he  does  not  imitate  him  in  the  least, — 
but  he  can  speak  in  very  powerful  dramatic  accents.  In  this  work 
he  naturally  had  in  mind  the  highly  idyllic  mood  of  the  story,  and  so 
he  may  have  thought  it  proper  to  get  along  without  many  brutal  brass 
attacks.  And,  since  there  is  hardly  any  action  in  the  six  stage  pictures 
forming  the  text  of  this  music  drama,  he  had  mostly  to  do  with  depict- 
ing the  psychological  conflicts  of  the  different  characters  of  the  play, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  wove  an  extraordinarily  fine  texture,  so  that 
his  score  is  a  perfect  delight  to  the  connoisseur.  .  .  . 

* 
*  * 

The  story  of  " Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Village"  has  been  arranged  by 
Mr.  Delius  and  his  talented  wife — who  is  also  a  clever  painter — from 
Gottfried  Keller's  the  Swiss  poet's  touching  little  novel  of  the  same 
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name.  In  accordance  with  the  naive,  rather  bucolic  character  of 
Keller's  tragic  idyl,  the  authors  thought  it  best  to  give  us  only  six 
great  significant  moments  of  the  whole  story,  and  explain  through 
music  the  psychologic  life  story  of  the  rural  lovers.  This  thought  was 
genial  in  a  way,  but  nevertheless  erroneous.  Those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Gottfried  Keller's  novel  will  have  considerable  difficulty  to  fill 
out  the  big  gaps  between  the  single  pictures.  Delius 's  music  is  par- 
ticularly eloquent  in  the  intermissions  between  the  pictures,  but  even 
the  most  characteristic  music  cannot  tell  us  of  the  heavy  losses  of  money 
which  the  parents  of  the  two  lovers  suffer  through  their  unfortunate 
mania  for  suing  each  other.  And  yet,  were  nothing  of  Keller  and  his 
connected  story  known,  the  six  pictures  which  Delius  offers  ought  to 
impress  everybody  who  has  a  sensitive  ear  and  mind  for  genuinely  aris- 
tocratic and  intense  music.  And  he  who  has  been  suffering  from 
too  much  Wagner  lately,  and  from  too  much  "Grand  Opera"  formerly, 
will  welcome  a  man  who  throws  all  opera  traditions  to  the  wind  and 
follows  with  the  stubbornness  of  true  conviction  none  but  his  own 
inspirations. 

Had  Delius  been  seeking  a  popular  and  financial  success,  he  could 
have  easily  given  the  story  a  sentimental  touch,  could  have  intro- 
duced some  Swiss  melodies  and  thus  conquered  the  "hoi  polloi." 
But  Delius  never  gives  way  to  any  sentimentality,  and  his  uppermost 
thought  must  have  been  to  forget  the  theatre  when  he  is  composing 
for  it.  He  accomplishes  wonders  in  consequence  of  his  desire  to  un- 
fold the  souls  of  the  dramatis  personam.  He  has  a  way  of  expressing 
intensity  of  emotion  which  is  absolutely  captivating  and  convincing. 
That  he  is  a  Wagner-scholar  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  very  selec- 
tion of  this  modern  rural  love-drama  shows  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  follow  Wagner  on  his  own  ground.     Even  in  the  means  of  expres- 
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sion  he  goes  his  own  way.  His  orchestra  is,  of  course,  the  modern 
orchestra;  but  he  employs  unusual  discretion  in  the  use  of  its  rich 
offerings  for  color  display.  He  never  becomes  "splurgy"  and  color- 
mad.  And  not  only  in  his  treatment  of  the  orchestration  does  he  show 
the  influence  of  the  modern  French  school.  It  would  be,  however, 
plain  injustice  to  say  that  he  writes  like  Debussy  or  Faure,  for  his 
scheme  of  modulation,  rich  and  delicate  as  it  is,  does  not  make  for 
unscrupulous  recklessness.  Like  those  modern  Frenchmen,  Delius 
has  his  whole  tone  progressions  and  his  waves  of  altered  chords,  but 
these  effects  are  developed  in  a  more  legitimate  way.  As  far  as  the 
principles  of  modulation  are  concerned,  I  should  like  to  call  Delius  a 
half-brother  of  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  of  Boston. 

Not  much  to  be  expected  from  this  new  dramatist  for  the  -art  of 
singing;  in  this  respect  Delius  is  only  a  little  less  declamatory  than 
Strauss,  though  he  has  more  consideration  for  the  melodic  line.  How- 
ever, a  thoughtful  observer  of  things  dramatic  cannot  help  receiv- 
ing the  impression  that  the  older  combination  of  real  vocal  art  and 
dramatic  expression  is  doomed.  There  are  a  few  exquisite  lyrical 
moments  in  what  these  rural  lovers  have  to  sing  to  each  other,  but 
they  are  only  moments.  Still  it  is  not  improbable  that  singers  of 
better  training  than  the  "Komische  Oper"  can  offer  may  be  capable 
of  making  much  more  out  of  this  intermixture  of  dramatic  declama- 
tion and  sin^in<y.  At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  on'y  one 
singer,  the  charming  daughter  of  the  once  celebrated  Artot  de  Padilla, 
gave  artistic  delight  by  her  singing.  She  sang  the  part  of  Vrenchen, 
the  Juliet  of  the  village. 

As  I  said  before,  these  operatic  pictures  call  for  very  little  acting, 
and  where  acting  occurs  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  accentuation  of  the 
fact;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  picture,  where  the  fathers  of  the 
two  children  begin  to  quarrel.  But  the  music  takes  care  to  convey 
to  us  the  significance  of  the  moment.  In  the  third  picture  Sali,  the 
young  village  Romeo,  strikes  down  Vrenchen's  father,  who  had  come 
to  separate  the  two  lovers,  but  the  curtain  comes  down  so  quickly 
that  we  have  barely  time  to  realize  the  occurrence.  Of  Delius's  own 
invention  is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  scene  where  the  two 
lovers,  destitute  and  forsaken  by  all,  embrace  each  other,  and,  sitting 
on  a  wooden  bench, — the  last  furniture  left  in  the  house, — fall  asleep. 
He  lets  them  dream  that  they  are  married  in  the  church  of  the  vil- 
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lage,  but  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  music  to  establish  the  vision  of  this 
dream,  while  the  stage  picture  remains  unchanged,  showing  nothing 
but  the  outline  of  the  two  in  dim  light.  But  we  hear  the  church  organ 
and  also  the  voice  of  the  officiating  priest.  Here  was  the  strongest 
temptation  to  make  use  of  theatrical  claptrap,  and  to  have  resisted 
it  speaks  well  for  Delius's  seriousness  of  purpose.  In  fact,  his  tone- 
painting  is  nowhere  so  far  removed  from  mere  outward  significance 
than  in  this  scene.  In  the  fifth  picture  he  needs  a  lively  background 
for  the  love-sick  couple,  and  we  are  treated  to  a  most  realistic  kirmess 
scene.  But  with  all  its  characteristic  noises  it  remains  background; 
it  never  intrudes  upon  our  interest  in  the  two  lovers.  There  are  some 
masterful  pages  in  the  score  where  this  kirmess  scene  is  depicted. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  mise-en-scene  of  the 
opera.  The  stage  of  the  "Komische  Oper"  is  a  rather  small  one, 
but  it  was  not  even  used  in  its  entirety  for  these  pictures,  a  second 
curtain  and  dark  drapery  having  been  so  arranged  that  one  received 
the  illusion  of  looking  at  real  pictures.  The  stage  settings  and  the 
back  drops  were  most  admirable  specimens  of  modern  stage  art,  and 
they  did  much  to  create  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  delicate  and 
intimate  love-story.  Nobody,  however,  can  foresee  how  strong  the 
hold  will  be  that  Delius's  exquisite  music  may  take  upon  a  public 
which  is  somewhat  overfed  with  stage  sensationalism.  I  am  not  at 
all  inclined  to  be  sanguine  about  the  final  success  of  "Romeo  und 
Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe,"  though  the  Berlin  audience  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  and  applauded  the  composer  to  the  echo.  First- 
night  successes  are  frequently  treacherous,  and  in  spite  of  my  personal 
conviction  I  think  it  probable  that  Delius  will  have  to  offer  another 
work  before  the  public  at  large  will  be  ready  to  consider  him  "a  new 
musical  dramatist." 

In  a  private  letter,  Delius  explains  certain  traits  which  his  music  may  have  in 
common  with  that  of  Debussy,  Puccini,  etc.,  as  follows:  "I  am  not  the  sort  of  a 
man  that  would  deny  his  musical  parentage,  and  therefore  it  will  interest  you  to 
know  the  first  note  I  ever  heard  of  Debussy  was  his  opera,  '  Pelleas  et  Melisande,' 
given  in  the  spring  of  1 902  in  Paris.  My  work,  '  Romeo  and  Julie  auf  dem  Dorfe,' 
was  then  entirely  finished,  and  since  three  months  in  Rome,  in  the  hands  of  Florent 
Schmitt  (a  prix  de  Rome),  who  did  the  piano  score.  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  note 
of  Puccini's  music.  The  resemblance  with  Debussy  can  only  come  from  us  both 
being  influenced  by  Chopin,  Wagner,  and  a  little  by  Grieg." — A.  Sp. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride." 

Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884.) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  (Die  verkaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs, March  23,  1889,  January  15,  1898,  March  10,  1900,  January  30, 
1904,  April  27,  1907. 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored  for 
one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed 
in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'cellos,  and  second  'cellos 
and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  "diver- 
sion," or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  devel- 
opment fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 
for  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins. 
This  theme  is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  'cellos.  The  chief 
motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal 
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work  is  resumed.  The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  overture  (without  the  double  basses).  The  tonality  is  changed 
to  D-fiat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings  and  wind,  while 
the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.     Fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear 

in  the  strings,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

* 
*  * 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863.  He  completed 
the  work  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the 
Referee  (London)  when  the  work  was  revived  *  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  24  1907. 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in 
garments  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Hans  and  Marie,  betrothed  lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Kruschina,  has  determined  she 
shall, marry  Wenzel-,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  This  bituation 
affords  the  composer  an  oppportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expres- 
sive character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each 
other  to  constancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  K  zal, 
a  marriage  broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of 
bustle  and  humor.  After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie 
flatly  declines  to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed 
by  the  return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national  dance  called 
'The  Hen,'  the  steps  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee 
and  the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  sug- 
gests the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
modern  barn  dance.  It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently 
faithful  reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  ,and  formed  a 
notable  feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well-written  chorus  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  'The  Furiant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and.  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  whirlings  on  the  part  of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross-rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.     Subsequently  Kezal  offers 

*  The  first  performance  in  London  was  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  Company  at  Drury  Lane,  June 
a6,  1895.    • 
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Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans,  how- 
ever, has  some  animated  moments,  for  the  women  of  the  village  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid 
sings  a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans 
enters,  and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly 
suggesting  the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 

*  * 

There  is  a  story  that  Smetana  was  excited  to  the  composition  of 
"strictly  national"  music  by  a  remark  made  at  Weimar  by  Herbeck 
when  they  were  guests  of  Liszt, — that  the  Czechs  were  simply  repro- 
ductive artists.  The  opening  of  the  Czechic  Interims  Theatre  at 
Prague,  November  18,  1862,  was  the  first  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  native  operatic  art.  Smetana  finished  in  April,  1863,  his 
first  opera,  "Branibori  v  Cechach,"  or  "DieBrandenburger  in  Bohmen," 
but  it  was  not  performed  until  January  5,  1866.  Karl  Sebor  was  more 
fortunate:  his  opera,  "Templari  na  Morave,"  was  performed  in  the 
Czechic  Theatre  in  1865. 

The  libretto  of  Smetana's  first  opera  was  undramatic,  improbable, 
ridiculous.  The  Bohemian  operas  before  Smetana  were  in  the  old 
forms  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  schools,  and  the  public  ac- 
cused Smetana  of  "Wagnerism,"  the  charge  brought  in  Paris  against 
Bizet  even  before  "Carmen"  saw  the  footlights.  Smetana  was  a 
follower  of  Wagner  in  opera  and  of  Liszt  in  the  symphonic  poem.  He 
believed  in  the  ever-flowing  melody  in  the  operatic  orchestra;  this 
melody  should  never  interrupt,  never  disturb,  the  dramatic  sense;  the 
music  should  have  a  consistent  physiognomy;  it  should  characterize 
the    dramatic;  the    Leit-motive    should    individualize;  but    Smetana 
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knew  the  folly  of  imitation,  nor  was  he  the  kind  of  man  to  play  the 
sedulous  ape.  He  once  said,  "We  cannot  compose  as  Wagner  com- 
poses," and  therefore  he  sought  to  place  in  the  frame  of  Wagnerian 
reform  his  own  national  style,  his  musical  individuality,  which  had 
grown  up  in  closest  intimacy  with  his  love  of  the  soil,  with  the  life, 
songs,  legends,  of  his  countrymen. 

When  they  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  performance  of  "The  Sold 
Bride"  at  Prague,  May  5,  1882,  Smetana  said:  "I  did  not  compose  it 
from  any  ambitious  desire,  but  rather  as  a  scornful  defiance,  for  they 
accused  me  after  my  first  opera  of  being  a  Wagnerite,  one  that  could  do 
nothing  in  a  light  and  popular  style."  The  opera  was  composed, 
according  to  him,  between  January  5  and  May  30,  1866;  but  Ottokar 
Hostinsky  recalls  the  fact  that  in  1865  Smetana  had  performed  frag- 
ments from  a  comic  operetta,  and  Teige  goes  further  and  says  the 
work  was  begun  as  far  back  as  May,  1863.  However  this  may  be, 
Smetana  composed  at  first  only  lyric  parts,  which  were  connected, 
twenty  of  them,  by  spoken  dialogue.  The  opera  was  in  two  acts  and 
without  change  of  scene  when  it  was  produced. 

When  there  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
Smetana  added  a  male  chorus  in  praise  of  beer,  an  air  for  Marenka,  and 
a  danse  (Skoena) .  The  first  act  of  the  original  version  was  divided  into 
two  scenes,  and  soon  afterward  the  first  scene  was  closed  with  a  polka, 
and  the  second  scene  introduced  with  afuriant;*  so  now  the  opera  is 
in  three  acts.  Smetana  changed  the  spoken  dialogue  into  recitative 
for  the  production  of  the  opera  at  St.  Petersburg  in  January,  1871, 
and  this  recitative  is  used  to-day  even  in  Czech  theatres. 

"The  Sold  Bride"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  before  a  German- 
Austrian  public  at  the  International  Music  and  Theatre  Exhibition  at 
Vienna  in  1892  (June  i).f  As  Hlavac  says  (Englished  by  Josephine 
Upson  Cady) :  '  'Those  who  understood  the  situation  were  not  surprised 
when  Director  Schubert  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1892  with  his  Bohemian 
Theatre  and  gave  two  works  of  Smetana,  that  the  surprise  of  the  audi- 
ence was  so  great,  and  on  all  sides  was  heard,  'How  is  it  possible  that 
such  genius  was  not  recognized  long  ago?'  For,  as  far  as  Austria  is 
concerned,  Smetana  first  became  known  in  Vienna,  June,  1892,  where 
they  had  previously  had  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  creations.  .  .  . 
There  is  something  in  'Die  verkaufte  Braut'  which  satisfies  every 
one.  The  Wagnerian  can  find  nothing  to  object  to,  the^  lover  of  melody 
is  more  than  happy,  and  friends  and  partisans  of  healthy  artistic  real- 
ism applaud  vociferously.  Not  that  Smetana  is  to  be  looked  up  to 
as  the  long-sought,  universal  musical  genius,  who  has  accomplished 

*  Also  known  as  the  "sedilk"  (the  peasant),  a  characteristic  and  popular  Bohemian  dance,  in  which  the 
male  imitates  a  proud,  puffed-up  peasant,  who  at  first  dances  alone,  arms  akimbo,  and  stamps;  his  partner 
then  d-inces  about  him,  or  spins  about  on  the  same  spot,  until  they  embrace  and  dance  slowly  the  sousedska, 
a  species  of  landler. 

t  Adolf  Tschech,  whose  real  name  was  Taussig,  conductor  of  Czech  operas  at  this  exhibition,  died  late  in 
1903  at  Prague  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
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the  union  and  perfect  reconciliation  of  all  the  different  theories  of  music. 
Smetana,  in  his  high  understanding  of  art,  clearly  and  rightly  estimated 
all  these  theories  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use.  This  had 
no  influence,  however,  on  his  inventive  power;  the  effect  was  seen 
only  in  the  expression  of  his  thought ;  for  he  remained  his  own  master 
in  spite  of  all  influences.  This,  all  admit,  even  the  speculator  in 
coincidences  and  the  hunter  after  imitations.  The  charm  of  Smetana 
to  the  outside  world  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  national  character 
remains  the  foundation  of  his  thought,  he  knew  how  to  clothe  the 
national  Bohemian  music  in  modern  and  high  forms,  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  truly  original,  always  himself,  always  Smetana.  And  so 
'Die  verkaufte  Braut'  has  become  a  national  comic  opera,  which,  in 
the  outlining  of  a  dramatic  depiction  of  village  life  in  Bohemia,  is  true 
in  the  action  and  music,  without  turning  the  realistic  side  of  it  into 
the  realism  of  a  'Mala  Vita'*  or  'Santa  Lucia.'  In  this  truly  artistic 
moderation,  Smetana  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  depict  common 
people  as  rude  and  unrefined,  and,  although  most  of  Smetana's  operas 
are  laid  in  villages,  as  is  also  'Pagliacci,'  he  did  not  turn  to  the  tragical, 
as  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  have  done." 

The  success  of  "The  Sold  Bride"  led  to  Smetana's  appointment  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  (His  deafness  obliged  him  in  1874  to  give  up 
all  conducting.)  This  appointment  gave  him  great  honor,  small  wages 
(twelve  hundred  florins),  many  enviers  and  enemies. 

It  was  announced  in  the  summer  of  1903  that  "The  Sold  Bride" 
would  be  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Conried,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  season.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  Englished  the 
libretto,  and  there  was  a  report  that  Mme.  Camille  Seygard  would  be 
the  heroine.     This  version  of  the  opera  has  not  yet  been  performed. 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  verkaufte  Braut "  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  19,  1909:  Marie, 
Emmy  Destinn ;  Kathinka,  Marie  Mattfield ;  Hans,  Carl  Jorn ;  Krusch- 
ina,  Robert  Blass;  Kozal,  Adamo  Didur;  Mischa,  Adolf  Muehlmann; 
Wenzel,  Albert  Reiss;  Agnes,  Henrietta  Wakefield;  Springer,  Julius 
Bayer;  Esmeralda,  Isabelle  L'Huiller;  Muff,  Ludwig  Burgstaller. 
Gustav  Mahler  conducted. 

*  "Mala  Vita,"  opera  by  Umberto  Giordano  (Rome,  February  at,  1892,  revived  at  Milan  in  1897  as  "II 
Vito").  "A  Santa  Lucia,"  by  Pierantonio  Tasca  (Kroll's  Theatre,  Berlin,  November  16,  1892).  Gemma 
Bellincioni  as  the  leading  woman  made  a  profound  sensation  when  these  operas  were  performed  at  Vienna, — 
"Mala  Vita"  in  1892,  "A  Santa  Lucia"  in  1893. 

FOX-BUONAMICI 

School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

FACULTY 
Mr.  CARLO  BUONAMICI  Mr.  FELIX  FOX 

miss  alice  Mcdowell  miss  mary  v.  pratt 

miss  laura  m.  webster  miss  m.  rose  rochette 

mrs.  mary  s.  swain  mr.  g.  f.  hamer 

miss  carolyn  m.  atwood  mr.  richard  waterhouse 

mr.  enrico  leboffe 

Address,  THE  REGISTRAR,  FOX-BUONAMICI  SCHOOL, 
Circulars,  etc.,  on  Application.  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  other  operas  of  Smetana  are  "Dalibor,"*  serious  opera  in  three 
acts,  book  by  Josef  Wenzig,  Prague,  May  16,  1868;  "Iibusa,"  festival 
opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Wenzig,  Prague,  June  11,  1881;  "Dve 
Vdovy"  ("The  Two  Widows"),  founded  by  Emanuel  Ziingel  on  a 
comedy  by  Mallefllles,  Prague,  March  27,  1874,  revised  in  1877;  "Hu- 
bicka"  ("The  Kiss"),  comic  opera,  book  by  Eliska  Krasnohorska, 
Prague,  November  7,  1876;  "Tajemstvi"  ("The  Secret"),  comic  opera, 
book  by  Eliska  Krasnohorska,  September  18,  1878;  "Certova  stena" 
("The  Devil's  Wall"),  comic  opera,  book  by  Eliska  Krasnohorska, 
Prague,  October  29,  1882.  The  opera  "Viola,"  founded  on  Shake- 
speare's "Twelfth  Night,"  begun  in  1876,  and  in  the  composer's  mind 
just  before  madness  came  upon  him,  was  not  finished.  Fifteen  pages 
of  the  manuscript  were  fully  scored,  and  fifty  pages  include  the  voice 
parts  with  an  accompaniment  of  string  quartet,  but  with  the  other 
orchestral  parts  unfilled.  The  title  "comic  opera,"  given  to  some  of 
the  operas,  should  not  mislead  one:  the  librettos  include  serious,  even 
tragic,  situations;  thus,  the  story  of  "The  Secret"  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  "Les  Rantzau,"  chosen  by  Mascagni  for  operatic 
use  (Florence,  November  10,  1892). 

Smetana' s  operas  have  been  performed  at  Prague  in  cycle  form. 

The  reader  interested,  in  Czech  music  and  musicians  is  referred  to 
"Smetana,"  an  excellent  biography  by  William  Ritter,  Paris,  1908; 
"Smetana,"  a  biography  by  Bromislav  Wellek  (Prague,  1895);  "Ein 
Vierteljahrhundert  Bomischer  Musik,"  by  Emanuel  Chvala  (Prague, 
1887);  " Das  Bohmische  National  Theater  in  der  ersten  internationalen 
Musik-  und  Theater-Ausstellung  zu  Wien  im  Jahre  1902,"  by  Fr. 
Ad.  Subert  (Prague,  1882) ;  "Zdenko  Fibich,"  by  C.  L.  Richter  (Prague, 
1900);  "Boheme,"  a  volume  in  the  series,  "Histoire  de  la  Musique," 
by  Albert  Soubies  (Paris,  1898) ;  articles  by  Friedrich  Hlavac  and  J.  J. 
Krai,  published  respectively  in  the  American  magazines,  Music  Review 
and  Music;  the  article,  "Friedrich  Smetana,"  in  "Famous  Com- 
posers," new  series,  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1900);  and  articles  in  the  Mercure 
Musical  (Paris)  of  February  and  March,  1907. 

*The  New  York  Tribune  of  October  n,  1909,  published  the  following  cable  despatch  date  Berlin,  October 
10:  "Smetana's  opera  '  Dalibor'  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  Germany  to-night  at  the  royal  opera  house 
and  led  to  a  minor  anti-Czech  demonstration  from  the  cheaper  seats,  where  the  minority  maintained  a  per- 
sistent hissing.  The  production  was  due  to  the  desire  of  Emmy  Destinn,  who  is  of  Czech  origin,  to  sing  her 
countryman's  music  on  the  Berlin  stage.  Protests  appeared  in  the  press  against  the  performance,  on  account 
of  the  Czech  hostility  to  Germans  in  Bohemia  and  against  extending  the  hospitality  of  royal  theatres  to  Czech 
art.  The  opera  house,  however,  was  crowded  with  a  fashionable  audience,  which  enthusiastically  applauded 
Smetana's  work  and  Mme.  Destinn's  fine  singing  in  the  part  of  Milada." 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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WASHINGTON  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

(Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare.) 

1126  16th  Street. 

Miss  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


THOMAS  EVANS  GREENE, 


TENOR  SOLOIST, 


TEACHER  OF 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire. 

Pupils  coached  for  Grand  Opera,  Oratorio, 

and  Recital. 

Limited  Number  of  Pupils 

1 126  16th  STREET. 

Miss  Willis,  Secretary. 


Mrs.  ELSIE  BOND  BISCHOFF, 


Vocal  and  Instrumental  Studio. 

First  Congregational  Church, 
Corner  of  Tenth  and  G  Streets,  N.W. 


ALFRED  G.  ELDRIDGE, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO, 
ORGAN  AND  THEORY. 

Studio,  1706  Q  Street.     'Phone,  N  2203. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 

VOCAL  TEACHER,Composeracnod„ductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Friday! 

Telephone 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Hiss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SI/MGI7NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E,  MONGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week- 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Mnsicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN      P  AU  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  <  "~    Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS    BY    APPOINTMENT 


SIXTH  YEAR  1909-1910 

LOUIS    NORMAN     CULMS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,    Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


GOLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC. 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Trbmont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent  in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI   METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 
Liederheim   School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoon* 

Symphony  Chambers,  346  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured   voices. 

37   Stolnert  Ball  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  % 
FOURTH    MATINEE 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  21 
AT  4.30 

COPYRIGHT,  1909.  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
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Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 

On  her   tour1  this  |season   will   use  exclusively 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909- 

•19 
or 

10 

FIEDLER,  Conduct 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmasler.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch   A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

• 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.                Kolster, 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster 

Violoncellos. 

,  A 
,  E. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  , 

Basses. 

iM. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet. 

V 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz.  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

SchuBcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


!-. 


THE 
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Quarter   Grand  Style    V,   in  figured   Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It   is  tut   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions   a  Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  Chickermg  vy  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  in  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO. 

1328  F  STREET.  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE      .      WASHINGTON 

Eighty-first  performance  in  Washington 
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Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  MATINEE 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  21 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 

Weber         .....  Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Euryanthe  " 


Schubert  .  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Rachmaninoff       .         .         .  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem 

for  full  orchestra  to  the  picture  by  A. 
Bocklin,  Op.  29.  First  time  in  Washington 

Wagner  .         .         .     "Waldweben"  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest"), 

from  "  Siegfried,"  Act  II. 


Wagner Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Rienzi  " 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO. 

1328  F  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Overture  to  "  Euryanthe  " Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

drn  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786; 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoirede  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Son  tag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller) ; 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  have  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition ;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:    "Make  room 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Educational  Music  in  All  its  Branches. 

The  Most  Representative  Music  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Sole  Agents  for 
ENOCH   &   SONS,        London. 
ENOCH   &   CO.,  Paris. 

ELKIN   &   CO.,  London. 

G.    RICORDI   &   CO.,   Milan. 
E.   DOTESIO   &   CO.,  Spain. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street, 
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THE  HAROMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano    to   Meet 
Any    Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV. ). 

In  a  Utter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman.''^ 

Hardman    Pianos  may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments.      The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,   Peck.  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


forme!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 

chough  the  half  note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 

After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 

theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 

derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:    "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 

anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).     The  original  tonality  is  preserved.     This  theme 
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is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Ltifte  Ruh'  "  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
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chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 
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This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  ol 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Riibezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 
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Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  * 

A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres  was  published  in  1907  at 
Paris,  a  volume,  undated,  in  the  series  "Ives  Musiciens  Celebres," 
published  by  "Librairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  editeur."  Ser- 
vieres, after  speaking  of  Mrs.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In 
spite  of  the  corrections  and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded, 
the  piece  was  still  absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mrs.  von  Weber,  who 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "  At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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showed  such  intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to 
be  discarded  in  the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him 
from  the  choice  of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
von  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Buryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  L/ysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;    died  at  Vienna, 
November  19,  1828.) 

Two  brothers,  Anselm  and  Joseph  Huttenbrenner,  were  fond  of 
Schubert.  Their  home  was  in  Graz,  Styria,  but  they  were  living  at 
Vienna.  Anselm  was  a  musician;  Joseph  was  in  a  government  office. 
Anselm  took  Schubert  to  call  on  Beethoven,  and  there  is  a  story  that 
the  sick  man  said,  "You  Anselm,  have  my  mind;  but  Franz  has  my 
soul."  Anselm  closed  the  eyes  of  Beethoven  in  death.  These  brothers 
were  constant  in  endeavor  to  make  Schubert  known.  Anselm  went 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  set  of  "  Erl  King  Waltzes,"  and  assisted  in  putting 
Schubert's  opera,  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  (1822)  in  rehearsal  at  Graz, 
where  it  would  have  been  performed  if  the  score  had  not  been  too 
difficult  for  the  orchestra.  In  1822  Schubert  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  musical  societies  of  Lmz  and  Graz.  In  return  for  the 
compliment  from  Graz,  he  began  the  Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  8 
(October  30,  1822).  He  finished  the  Allegro  and  the  Andante,  and  he 
wrote  nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo.  Schubert  visited  Graz  in  1827. 
but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  did  he  ever  hear  his  unfinished  work. 

Anselm  Huttenbrenner  went  back  to  his  home  about  1820,  and  it 
was  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  that  he  saw  Beethoven  dying.  Joseph 
remained  at  Vienna,  and  in  i860  he  wrote  from  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  a  singular  letter  to  Johann  Herbeck,  who  then 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  He 
begged  permission  to  sing  in  the  concerts  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  urged  him  to  look  over  symphonies,  overtures,  songs,  quartets, 
choruses,  by  Anselm.  He  added,  toward  the  end  of  the  letter:  "He 
[Anselm]  has  a  treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  symphony,  which  we 
put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan- 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven." 
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Herbeck  was  inactive  and  silent  for  five  years,  although  several 
times  he  visited  Graz.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that,  if  the  manuscript 
came  to  light,  he  could  not  gain  possession  of  it  and  the  symphony 
like  the  one  in  C,  would  be  produced  elsewhere  than  at  Vienna. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  price  of  producing  one  of  Anselm  Hiitten- 
brenner's  works  in  Vienna  too  dear,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Joseph  insisted  on  this  condition  (see  "Johann  Herbeck,"  by X.  Her- 
beck, Vienna, -1885,  p.  165). 

In  1865  Herbeck  was  obliged  to  journey  with  his  sister-in-law,  who 
sought  health.  They  stopped  in  Graz,  and  on  May  1  he  went  to  Ober- 
Andritz,  where  the  old  and  tired  Anselm,  in  a  hidden,  little  one-story 
cottage,  was  awaiting  death.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  humble  inn. 
He  talked  with  the  landlord,  who  told  him  that  Anselm  was  in  the 
habit  of  breakfasting  there.  While  they  were  talking,  Anselm  appeared. 
After  a  few  words  Herbeck  said,  "I  am  here  to  ask  permission  to  pro- 
duce one  of  your  works  at  Vienna."  The  old  man  brightened,  his 
indifference  dropped  from  him,  and  after  breakfast  he  took  him  to 
his  home.  The  work-room  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers, 
all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally 
Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance.  "It  is  my 
purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries,  Schubert, 
Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the  Viennese  public. 
It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  represent  Schubert  by  a 
new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert,"  answered 
the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned 
chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Sym- 
phonic in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  handwriting.  Herbeck  looked  the 
symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you  let  me  have  it  copied 
immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry,"  answered  Anselm, 
"take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert,  Vienna, 
December  17,  1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction.  The  program  was 
as  follows :  — 

Overture  in  C  minor  (new) Hiittenbrenner 

Symphonie  in  B  minor Schubert 

',  iXe  |  WS.     First  time.) 
3.  Presto  vivace,  D  major 
Old  German  Songs,  unaccompanied 

1.  Liebesklage    I Herheck 

2.  Jagergluck     ) 

(First  time.) 
Symphony  in  A Mendelssohn 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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What  was  this  "Presto  vivace,  D  major,"  put  on  the  program  as 
the  third  movement  of  the  ' '  Unfinished ' '  Symphony  ?  There  are  only 
nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo,  which  is  in  B  minor.  Neither  Ludwig 
Herbeck  nor  Hanslick  tells  us. 

Hiittenbrenner's  overture  was  described  as  "respectable  Kapellmeis- 
termusik";  "no  one  can  deny  its  smoothness  of  style  and  a  certain 
skill  in  the  workmanship."     The  composer  died  in  1868. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, in  1867.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral 
Union,  led  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  February  26,  1868. 

The  symphony ' remained  a  fragment,  as  "Christabel,"  until  a  Ber- 
liner named  August  Ludwig  added  two  movements  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  entitled  the  third  "  Philosophen-Scherzo,"  in  which  "a 
ring  was  put  through  the  nose  of  the  bear  Learning,  i.e.,  counterpoint, 
that  he  might  dance,  to  the  amusement  of  all."  "The  second  and 
tender  theme  conjures  from  the  fairyland  of  poetry  (Invention)  a  fay 
which  tames  and  frees  the  bear,  who  pines  in  constraint."  The 
Finale  is  a  "March  of  Fate,"  and  it  is  described  by  the  composer  at 
length  and  in  fearsome  words.  The  motto  is  "Brazen  stalks  Fate, 
yet  is  she  crowned  with  roses  and  love!"  "Truly,"  says  Ludwig, 
"Fate  has  stalked  with  brazen  steps  over  our  ancient  masters.  A 
new  age  has  awakened  a  new  music-era."  There  is  much  more  of  this. 
The  incredible  work,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert,  finished 
by  August  Ludwig,  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonie,  Berlin, 
December  8,  1892. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  a 
solemn  phrase  in  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.  The  first 
and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless  passage- 
work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting  theme 
of  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  classi- 
fication of  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp:  "I  have 
long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these  three  phrases;   indeed, 
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I  think  I  have  classified  then  differently  each  time  I  have  had  to 
analyze  the  symphony  for  these  program-books.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the  true  classification,  the 
one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons  of  the  sonata-form,  is 
this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  is  but  the  con- 
tinuation and  further  development  of  the  initial  phrase  of  the  'cellos 
and  double-basses — or  the  response  to  it — and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute the  first  and  second  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous 
passage-work  in  the  violins  is  the  counter-theme  to  this.  The  de- 
velopment is  suddenly  cut  short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full 
orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in  horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a 
modulation  to  G  major,  and  the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is 
sung  first  by  'cellos  against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the 
clarinets,  and  then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon 
of  an  imitative  contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long 
and  elaborate  working-out  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic, 
and  the  second  theme  enters  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  short  and  based 
on  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme." 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in 
sonatina  form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia."  The  first 
theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt 
occasionally.  A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a  return 
of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood- wind.     The  second  theme  is  a  clarinet 
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solo  in  C-sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  strings. 
The  theme  suffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A  subsidiary  in 
C-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  a 
theme  in  D  major  follows;  the  first  violins  imitate  the  'cellos  and  the 
double-basses  against  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  passage,  based  on  figures  from  this 
conclusion  theme.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  planned 
according  to  the  same  theme  with  the  conventionally  regular  changes 
of  tonality.     The  coda  is  short  and  built  on  the  conclusion  theme  and 

the  first  theme. 

* 
*  * 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony  is  taken  from 
Edmondstoune  Duncan's  *  "Schubert,"  published  in  London  and  New 
York  this  year.  After  quoting  Felix  Weingartner's  remarks, — "Schu- 
bert was  the  lyric  musician  kolt  e&xyv.  Whatever  he  wrote,  the  most 
serene  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  work,  seems  as  it  were  imbued  with 
that  infinitely  soft,  melodic  element,  which  always  lets  us  perceive 
his  figure  as  if  through  tears  of  gentle  emotion.  A  blissful  warmth 
emenates  from  his  music," — Mr.  Duncan  says: — 

"It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  realize  that  Schubert  never  saw  the  sea; 
never  lent  an  ear  to  that  wonderful  voice  which  since  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  were  laid  has  chanted  its  ancient  ditty,  whenever  Dame 
Nature  was  in  the  mood  to  make  melody  in  her  heart.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  Schubert's  beautiful  tone-poem — the  B -minor  symphony — 
without  being  put  in  mind  of  the  salt-flavored  breeze,  the  splendid 
underlying  pulsation  of  its  waves,  and  the  freedom  and  expanse  which 
a  wilderness  of  waters  conveys  to  the  mind.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  sug- 
gested that  anything  of  the  kind  was  in  Schubert's  mind's  eye,  since 
the  emotion  which  his  tone-poem  breathes  might  have  been  called  into 
being  by  widely  different  objects  (or  causes),  or  indeed  its  true  source 
might — nay,  probably  would — have  baffled  its  human  agent  to  define. 

*  William  Edmondstoune  Duncan,  composer,  pianist,  organist,  critic,  was  born  at  Sale,  England,  in  1866. 
He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  afterward  with  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren.  He  holds  a  professor- 
ship at  the  Oldham  College  of  Music.  The  list  of  his  works  includes  an  opera,  "Perseus,"  and  ode,  "Ye 
Mariners  of  England,"  Ode  to  Music  (words  by  Swinburne),  Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale  (Milton),  orchestral 
pieces,  a  mass  and  other  music  for  the  church,  chamber  music,  organ  pieces,  piano  pieces,  songs. 
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'A  threefold  subject  may  be  a  technical  misnomer,  but  it  is  the  de- 
scription which  best  fits  the  opening  subject-matter  of  this  movement. 
The  first  section  of  this  threefold  subject  (to  retain  the  appellation)  is 
shown  in  the  eight  bars  quoted  above."  Mr.  Duncan  gives  thematic 
illustrations.  "These  have  all  the  significance  of  an  introduction, 
and  surely  one  of  the  simplest  ever  designed.  That  they  are  not  a 
mere  introductory  feature  is  afterwards  proved  by  the  phrase  being 
treated  as  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the  leading  theme.  The 
second  part  of  the  threefold  theme-material  is  seen  in  bars  9,  10, 
announced  by  all  the  strings.  It  is  plainly  in  the  nature  of  an  accom- 
paniment (and  a  very  beautiful  one)  to  a  song.  But  the  complete 
subject  does  not  unfold  itself  until  we  reach  bar  13,  when  the  oboes 
and  clarinets — in  unison — give  utterance  to  the  melody  which  was  in 
waiting.  Beneath  this  appears  the  stringed  passage  (slightly  modified) 
quoted  immediately  above.  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  delicate 
gleam  of  color  which  the  horns  and  bassoons  cast  on  the  picture  a  brief 
moment  later.  Thought  succeeds  thought  with  ever-increasing  in- 
terest and  excitement  until  a  powerful  climax  is  wrought  and  the  key 
of  the  tonic  is  reached.  Here  we  meet  with  a  simple  little  modulation 
— quite  magical  in  its  neatness  and  beauty  (horns  and  bassoons)  — 
which  serves  to  introduce  the  second  subject.  So  natural  is  the  tran- 
sition that  any  one  might  hear  the  movement  many  times  without 
observing  the  unusual  key  to  which  we  have  been  led — namely,  G 
major.  Here  again  the  accompaniment  precedes  the  air;  but,  being 
identical  with  that  which  accompanies  the  melody  quoted,  I  do  not 
separate  them.  The  strain  (first  delivered  by  the  'cellos)  is  a  haunting 
one,  such  as  the  poet  had  imagined  when  he  tells  us : — 

'This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion.' 

"A  fuller  statement  follows,  where  the  upper  strings  take  up  the 
song  in  place  of  the  mellow-voiced  'cellos.  The  blank  bar  suggests  a 
sudden  break  in  the  blissful  dream ;  we  are  once  more  face  to  face  with 
stern  realities. 

"This  second  theme  readily  lends  itself  to  imitation  and  other 
devices— such  as  the  employment  of  sections  of  the  main  melody  for 
the  purpose  of  episode,  etc. — and  of  these  Schubert  is  not  slow  to  avail 
himself.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  work  he  seems  to  be  unusually 
economical  of  his  material,  and  little  or  nothing  is  introduced  which 
does  not  afterwards  unfold  many  other  beauties.     We  may  pass  to 
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the  codetta,  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  second  subject,  and  employed 
in  imitation,  as  the  illustration  of  our  remark.  The  modulation  which 
induces  the  repeat  is  a  model  of  directness;  nor  is  it  overlooked  in  the 
development. 

"The  free  fantasia  is  truly  wonderful.  One  may  hear  such  mystic 
sounds  in  some  desolate  place  where  the  tide  breaks  complainingly 
over  the  low-lying  rocks.  It  is  as  a  song  of  forgotten  ages;  it  touches 
on  the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  the  yearning  of  man,  the  futility  of 
despair.  The  mood  changes,  and  Hope  (with  its  trumpet-call)  regains 
its  hold  upon  us.  .  .  .  Throughout  this  part  of  the  work  the  texture  is 
rich  in  device,  and  even  from  a  mere  technical  point  of  view  is  of 
exceedingly  fine  workmanship.  A  noteworthy  effect  is  the  gradual 
repression  of  feeling  until  a  calmer  mind  is  reached.  .  .  . 

"The  course  of  the  recapitulation  is  marked  by  freshly-discovered 
beauties,  which  are  disclosed  by  a  treatment  both  rich  and  varied.  .  .  . 
As  we  near  the  end  we  are  again  reminded  of  the  music  of  many  waters, 
— 'the  murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea,'— and  the  last  few 
chords  come  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer,  wielded  by  some  invisible 
hand — and  to  each  stroke  a  word — but  such  a  word  as  no  mortal  ear 
may  discover. 

"Melody  such  as  is  here  must  have  come  from  fairyland" — Mr. 
Duncan  is  now  speaking  of  the  second  movement — "or  from  some 
enchanted  country  which  composers  would  fain  visit  could  they  bring 
away  such  strains.  There  seems  scarce  any  analogy  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  movement;  we  may  look  in  vain  for  anything  at  all 
resembling  it  in  the  words  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven.  The  strange 
blending  of  peace  and  passion — and  the  almost  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  whole — find  a  counterpart  in  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
'  Merchant  of  Venice' : — 

'How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears;   soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica;   look,  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold' st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.' 
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"Extremely  delicate  contrasts  of  horns  and  bassoons  (with  a  pizzi- 
cato bass)  and  violins,  violas,  and  'cellos,  mark  the  opening  of  this 
delicious  movement.  A  break  from  this  quiet  vein  occurs  at  bar  33, 
where  the  trombones  and  trumpets  utter  a  broad  theme  in  strong 
contrasts  to  the  stringed  octaves.  Repeated  in  sequential  steps,  the 
passage  acquires  considerable  force  and  character;  then  it  'dwindles 
and  blends  like  a  peace  out  of  pain,'  and  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
take  up  the  original  tender  air.  The  device  of  introducing  a  new 
theme  from  sustained  single  sounds  (which  keep  the  ear  in  an  expectant 
attitude)  is  here  employed  with  remarkable  success.  The  second 
principal  theme  (clarinet  solo)  thus  makes  its  appearance  in  the  relative 
minor  (C-sharp  minor).  Who  could  believe  that  this  plaintive  mel- 
ody— faintly  breathed  by  clarinet,  oboe,  or  flute — should  shortly 
appear  clad  in  thunder — pealed  forth  by  the  full  orchestra?  A  new 
and  delightful  feature  of  the  continuation  of  the  movement  is  the  duet 
between  'cellos  and  basses  on  the  one  part  and  the  first  and  second 
violins  on  the  other.  The  return  from  the  C  to  E  is  a  most  poetic  device, 
with  oboe,  flute,  horn,  and  clarinet  gently  calling  to  one  another,  while 
the  strings  slowly  glide  to  the  appointed  key  (E  major).  In  the  repeti- 
tion much  of  the  material  is  untouched;  the  second  theme,  however, 
now  appears  in  A  minor  in  place  of  C-sharp  minor.  An  especially 
beautiful  and  prolonged  coda  closes  the  movement. 

"In  concluding  these  remarks  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
impression  conveyed  by  the  title  'Unfinished'  is  realized  to  any  extent 
by  the  hearer  of  the  symphony.  The  unity  of  the  four-movement 
type  of  symphony  (or  sonata)  is  probably  an  illusion  of  habit  which 
works  like  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  minor  (Op.  90)  or  that  in  F-sharp 
(Op.  78)  — another  two-movement  sonata — were  intended  to  illustrate." 


"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Full  Orchestra, 
to  the  Picture  by  A.  BScklin,  Op.  29 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  Dresden.) 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  at  Moscow,  last  season,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  It  was  played  recently  in  Berlin  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music,  led  by  Oskar  Fried.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Theodore 
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Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  December  3,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted. 

"Die  Todteninsel,  Symphonische  Dichtung  zum  Gemalde  von  A. 
Bocklin,"  is  dedicated  to  Nicolas  von  Struve,  and  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 
The  symphonic  poem  begins  Lento,  A  minor,  5-8,  with  a  phrase  for 
harp  accompanied  by  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  kettledrums. 
With  the  fifth  measure  the  violoncellos  begin  a  figure  that  suggests  to 
Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  the  writer  of  the  admirable  program  books  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  "the  tranquil  lapping  of  the  water 
that  surrounds  the  Island  of  the  Dead"  (the  double-basses  are  divided 
nto  four  parts).  This  figure  is  a  most  important  one,  and  it  is  either 
the  motive  or  it  serves  as  accompaniment  throughout  the  first  section, 
which  is  over  two  hundred  measures,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  final 
section.  After  this  violoncello  figure  comes  a  motive  for  horn,  poco 
marcato,  and  important  use  is  made  of  this.  Noteworthy  episodes  in 
this  section  are  the  one  for  three  stands  of  divided  first  violins ;  another 
for  a  more  melodious  theme,  molto  cantabile,  for  four  first  violins, 
while  the  other  first  violins,  muted,  play  the  typical  figure.  This 
more  melodious  theme  is  heard  afterwards  in  the  wood-wind.  The  pace 
quickens  a  little,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  plain  song,  "Dies 
Irae,"  first  in  the  violoncellos,  then  in  the  brass  with  fantastic  figures 
for  the  wood- wind,  .and  later  are  rushing,  descending  passages  fortissimo 
for  wood-wind  and  lower  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  mood, 
which  swells  to  a  climax^and  sinks  into  the  second  section,  Tranquillo, 
3-4.  There  are  hints -of  the  second  theme,  the  one  given  first  to  the 
horn,  but  the  leading  motive  of  this  section  is  one  for  violins,  flute, 
clarinet,  and  this  is  developed  to  a  climax  with  use' of  the  "horn  theme." 
The  tempo  becomes  slower,  and  this  latter  motive  is  sung  by  oboes, 
English  horn,  and  strings  with  a  heavy  syncopated  accompaniment  for 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  double-basses.  The  third  chief  theme  is  also 
used  accelerando  e  crescendo  until  the  chief  climax  of  the  composition 
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is  reached,  Allegro  molto.  There  is  a  change  in  tempo  to  Largo,  4-4, 
and  the  second  violins  have  a  tremulous  figure  which  with  the  monoto- 
nous figure  for  clarinet  hints  at  the  "Dies  Irae."  A  few  measures  for 
first  violin  solo  introduce  an  expressive  solo  for  oboe  which  is  reminiscent 
of  the  third  theme,  and  the  second  theme  is  then  heard  from  wind 
instruments.  The  first  and  tranquil  figure  reappears,  and  there  is  a 
quiet  ending. 


* 
*  * 


Arnold  Bocklin,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  made  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"Island  of  the  Dead,"  and  this  sketch,  1.10  metres  in  length  and 
1.54  metres  in  breadth,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Simrock  family  of 
Berlin.  This  he  left  unfinished  for  a  time,  and  made  a  second  which 
he  at  once  painted,  and  this  was  for  the  Countess  Marie  von  Oriola, 
of  Budesheim.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  it  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Countess,  who  visited  him  at  Florence,  and  that  when  he  showed  it 
to  her  he  said:  "You  received,  as  you  wished,  a  dream  picture.  It 
must  produce  such  an  effect  of  stillness  that  any  one  would  be  fright- 
ened to  hear  a  knock  on  the  door."  According  to  Fritz  von  Ostini,  a 
third  variant  of  the  first  sketch  was  made  in  1883,  a  fourth  in  1884,  a 
fifth,  which  is  in  the  Eeipsic  Museum,  in  1886,  and  still  a  sixth,  almost 
a  replica  of  one  of  the  former  ones,  was  sold  in  Munich.  The  second 
variant  is  owned  by  the  Schon  family  in  Worms.  There  are  differences 
in  detail  and  in  color  in  the  five  variants. 

The  island  in  the  picture  was  suggested  by  the  group  of  Ponza 
Islands,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Their  form  and  rocks  show  that 
they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  prehistoric  times  were  probably  of 
the  Vesuvian  craters.  Some  of  the  islands  are  arable  and  inhabited, 
others  are  wild  masses  of  rocky  ledges.  As  Franz  Hermann  Meissner 
puts  it,  one  of  the  latter  islands  was  the  half  of  what  was  once  a  vol- 
canic peak.  The  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries  shaped  a  little  haven. 
Birds  brought  the  seeds  of  cypress-trees.  The  trees  in  time  shot  up  in 
the  ledges.  At  last  man  came,  and  made  paths  and  hollowed  chambers 
and  threw  up  a  rough  wall  as  a  protection  against  the  waves.  The 
island  even  then  was  as  solemn  as  a  pyramid.  It  was  a  hidden  nook 
for  the  dead  that  wished  to  lie  undisturbed.     Bocklin  expressed  this 
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rest  of  the  dead  in  a  place  remote,  and  forgotten  by  the  world.  The 
sea  is  still,  there  is  no  cry  of  bird,  no  fluttering,  no  voice.  The  boat 
approaching  the  little  harbor  of  the  island  with  its  towering  blue-green 
cypresses  and  awful  rocks  is  rowed  noiselessly  by  the  ferryman. 
The  white  and  quiet  figure  near  the  coffin, — is  it  some  mourner  or  is  it 
a  priest  ? 

This  picture  of  Bocklin  suggested  a  symphonic  poem  to  Heinrich 
Schulz-Beuthen,  noted  in  Riemann's  Musik  Lexikon  of  1905,  and  it 
was  performed  recently  at  Zwickau.  It  is  said  that  Andreas  Hallen 
has  also  composed  a  symphonic  poem  suggested  by  the  picture. 

Other  pictures  of  Bocklin  have  served  composers.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  Hans  Huber's  Symphony  No.  2,  E  minor,  Op.  115,  known  as  the 
"Bocklin"  Symphony,  which  was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  25,  1902,  April  1,  1905. 
The  finale  is  entitled  "Metamorphoses  suggested  by  Pictures  by 
Bocklin,"  and  the  titles  of  these  pictures  are  "The  Silence  of  the 
Ocean,"  "Prometheus  Chained,"  "The  Fluting  Nymph,"  "The  Night," 
"Sport  of  the  Waves,"  "The  Hermit  Fiddling  before  the  Statue  of  the 
Madonna,"  "The  Elysian  Fields,"  "The  Dawn  of  Love,"  "  Bacchanale." 
But  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  said  to  express  the 
picture  "See  the  Meadow  Laughs";  the  second  movement  suggests 
fauns,  satyrs,  and  even  stranger  creatures  of  the  forest  dear  to  the 
painter;  and  Mr.  Eugen  Segnitz  found  the  moods  of  the  third  move- 
ment in  Bocklin's  "Sacred  Grove,"  "Venus  Anadyomene,"  and  "Hymn 
of  Spring." 

Bocklin's  "The  Elysian  Fields"  moved  Felix  Weingartner  and 
Andreas  Hallen  to  compose  symphonic  poems  of  the  same  title.  Wein- 
gartner's  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  7,  1903. 


* 
*  * 


It  should  be  added  that  Bocklin's  "Island  of  the  Dead"  is,  in  a  way, 
a  carrying  out  of  an  idea  in  "The  Villa  by  the  Sea."  The  first  picture 
was  painted  some  time  before  i860,  and  in  1864  Bocklin  painted  the 
same  subject,  but  introduced  the  figure  of  a  mourning  woman  looking 
at  the  ocean.     Nor  was  the  "  Island  of  the  Dead"  the  only  picture  that 
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has  more  than  one  variant.  "Ruins  by  the  Sea,"  which  was  dated 
1880,  was  repainted  five  times,  and  a  picture  of  his,  1898,  harks  back 
to  the  same  motive. 


*  * 


Liszt  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  express  a  painting  in 
tones.  Thus  Andrea  Orcagna's  "Triumph  of  Death"  inspired  Liszt's 
"Dance  of  Death"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra;  Kaulbach's  "Battle 
of  the  Huns,"  the  symphonic  poem  of  the  same  title;  a  picture  in  the 
Cologne  Cathedral,  the  "March  of  the  Three  Kings"  in  "Christus"; 
Overbeck's  cycle  of  paintings,  "The  Seven  Sacraments";  the  famous 
picture  of  Raphael,  the  pianoforte  piece,  "  Sposalizio  " ;  the  Medicean 
statue  of  Giuliano,  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  pianoforte  piece,  "II  Pen- 
seroso."  Fritz  Volbach's  "Raphael,"  suggested  by  three  Madonnas  of 
that  painter,  was  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 

Society,  February  19,  1905. 

* 
*  * 

Arnold  Bocklin  was  born,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  merchant, 
at  Bale  on  October  16,  1827.  He  died  at  his  villa  in  San  Domenico, 
near  Florence,  on  January  16,  1901,  and  he  is  buried  at  Florence  in  the 
Evangelical  Cemetery.  He  studied  for  two  years  at  Geneva,  then  at 
Diisseldorf  under  the  landscapist  J.  W.  Schirmer,  then  at  Antwerp, 
then  at  Brussels,  where  he  studied  figure-painting.  He  was  in  Paris 
during  the  bloody  days  of  1848,  and  he  then  returned  to  Bale  to  per- 
form his  military  service.  The  remaining  years  were  thus  spent: 
Rome,  1850-58,  with  a  short  stay  at  Bale  in  1852;  1858,  Munich  and 
Hanover;  1859-60,  Munich;  1860-62,  Weimar,  whither  he  was  called 
to  be  professor  at  the  newly  founded  art  school ;  Rome,  1862-66;  Bale, 
1866-71;  Munich,  1871-74;  ^Florence,  1874-85;  Zurich,  1888-92; 
1892  till  his  death,  Florence.  He  died  crowned  with  titles  and  honors. 
He  married  "a  luxuriantly  beautiful  Trasteverina, "  and  her  beauty 
and  that  of  his  daughter  Angela  served  him  in  his  work. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Bocklin,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  to 
the  people  at  large  by  his  "Elysian  Fields"  and  "Island  of  the  Dead." 
An  essay  by  Christian  Brinton  was  published  several  years  ago  in  the 
Critic  (New  York),  and  the  following  quotations  are  from  it: — 

"Arnold  Bocklin  was  able  to  develop  a  national  art,  an  art  specifically 
Germanic,  because  he  had  the  magic  to  impose  his  dream  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  because  that  dream  was  the  reflex,  the  embodi- 
ment, of  all  the  ineffable  nostalgia  of  his  race,  not  alone  for  the  cream- 
white  villas  of  Italy,  the  fountains  and  the  cypresses,  but  for  the  gleam- 
ing marbles  and  golden  myths  of  Greece.     His  art  is  merely  another 
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version  of  that  Sehnsucht  which  rinds  voice  in  the  ballads  of  Goethe,  the 
prose  fancies  of  Heine,  or  the  chiselled  periods  of  Winckelmann.  Once 
again  it  is  the  German  viewing  Greece  through  Renaissance  eyes.  The 
special  form  under  which  Bocklin's  appeal  was  made  implied  a  reincar- 
nation, under  actual  conditions,  of  the  classic  spirit.  He  realized  from 
the  outset  that  the  one  way  to  treat  such  themes  was  to  retouch  them 
with  modern  poetry  and  modern  passion.  Pan,  Diana,  Prometheus, 
monsters  of  the  deep  and  grotesques  of  the  forest,  were  made  vital  and 
convincing.  .  He  quickened  much  that  had  become  blurred  or  rigid,  he 
even  made  it  possible  for  a  stray  centaur  to  dash  through  the  streets  of 
Berlin.  He  fused  into  one  the  national  thirst  for  myth  and  the  national 
taste  for  antique  beauty.  While  in  essence  Bocklin's  art  is  romantic,  it 
is  free  from  the  routine  faults  of  romanticism.  His  sense  of  form  is 
Grecian,  and  his  color  entirely  modern  in  its  breadth  and  brilliancy.* 
The  persuasive  charm  of  his  classic  scenes  is  chiefly  due  to  the  anti- 
classic  and  often  frankly  humorous,  Dionysian  manner  in  which  they 
are  presented.  .  .  .  The  formula  of  Bocklin's  art  consists  in  peopling  sea 
or  sky,  shore  or  wood,  with  creatures  of  tradition  or  of  sheer  imagina- 
tion. Its  animus  is  a  paniheistische  Naturpoesie,  illustrating  the  kinship 
of  man  and  nature,  a  conception  both  Hellenic  and  Germanic,  which 
arose  from  a  blending  of  that  which  his  spirit  caught  at  in  the  world 
about  him  and  that  which  came  through  the  gates  of  fancy  and  of  fable. 
From  the  ardent  school  days  in  Basel  to  those  last  quiescent  afternoons 
on  the  heights  of  Fiesole,  Bocklin  clung  to  the  classics,  to  the  golden 
treasure-houses  of  Latin  and  of  Greek.  .  .  .  First  and  last  Bocklin  was 
a  colorist.  He  chose  by  instinct  only  the  most  alluring  hues, — the  pure 
radiance  of  far  stars,  the  vivid  grotto-blue  of  the  sea,  the  copper-brown 
of  a  faun's  skin,  or  the  viridescence  of  water  serpent.  No  man  studied 
nature  more  closely  or  surprised  so  many  of  her  secrets.  The  Cam- 
pania, the  clear  vistas  of  the  Oberland,  foam-lashed  rocks  along  the 
Tuscan  coast,  here  a  dark  stretch  of  wood,  there  a  splash  of  light,  all 
produced  an  accumulation  of  stimuli  which,  coupled  with  an  indelible 
memory  and  remarkable  powers  of  visualization,  made  Bocklin  one  of 
the  few  really  sovereign  colorists.  .  .  . 

"Arnold  Bocklin  was  a  tall,  powerfully  moulded  man,  with  dark  hair 
and  deep,  blue-gray  eyes.  He  cared  as  little  for  the  conventional  in 
life  as  for  the  quotidian  in  art.  His  was  essentially  an  isolated,  taciturn 
nature.  In  conversation  he  was  diffident  and  often  constrained,  though 
at  times  showed  abundant  humor.     What  is  called  society,  he  abhorred. 

*  There  are  many  painters  and  critics  who  would  dispute  this  statement  about  Bocklin's  color. — P.  H. 
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...  At  sixty  he  was  all  but  unknown;  by  the  seventieth  birthday  his 
name  was  on  every  lip  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  Wherever  he 
chanced  to  be,  Bocklin  led  the  life  of  a  normal  Swiss  bourgeois.  His 
tastes  were  simple,  even  severe.  He  had  small  liking  for  the  pano- 
ramic accompaniments,  the  sumptuous  atrocities,  which  so  appealed 
to  Makart  or  Munkacsy.  His  studio  was  bare  and  workmanlike.  For 
him  not  only  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  in  large  measure  the  king- 
dom of  earth,  within.  Bocklin  had  but  one  dissipation, — a  consuming 
desire  to  solve  the  problem  of  aeronautism.  His  taste  for  science  and 
particularly  for  mathematics  was  strong;  and  sometimes,  as  at  Weimar, 
he  almost  wholly  neglected  painting,  in  the  pursuit  of  Icarian  fancies." 
It  maybe  added  that  Bocklin  tried  his  hand  at  polychrome  sculpture, 
and  published  a  defence  of  colored  statuary. 


"Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  181 3;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."  He 
gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wa*gnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — 

"Mimmy*  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 
of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.     Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail:  he  wants 

*The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  of  the  "Ring"  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 
to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov- 
ing mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 
the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper;  fights;  and  is  forth- 
with slain,  to  his  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one  learns 
to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siefgried,  stung  by 
the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  tastes 
it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  saying  to  him,  and,  instructed  by 
it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes  into  the  cave  to 
secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy  returns 
and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over  the 
sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried  comes 
from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed  by 
the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 
fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self-revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 
fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tumult 
of  springs  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots  him 
to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
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in,  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8,  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings, 
later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind  in- 
struments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  Siegfried -motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  lin- 
ger; Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Materna;  Erda,  Luise  Jaide;  Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary; 
Alberich,  Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Bninnhilde,  Lilli 
Lehmann;  Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Rienzi,  the   Last   of   the  Tribunes. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  23,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Wagner  left  Konigsberg  in  the  early  summer  of  1837  to  visit  Dresden, 
and  there  he  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's 
"Rienzi."  *  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea  of  making 
the  last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  "My  impatience 
of  a  degrading  plight  now  mounted  to  a  passionate  craving  to  begin 
something  grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it  involved  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This  mood  was  fed  and  strength- 
ened by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Rienzi.'    From  the  misery  of  modern 

*  Bulwer's  novel  was  published  at  London  in  three  volumes  in  1835. 
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private  life,  whence  I  could  nohow  glean  the  scantiest  material  for 
artistic  treatment,  I  was  wafted  by  the  image  of  a  great  historico- 
political  event,  in  the  enjoyment  whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distrac- 
tion lifting  me  above  cares  and  conditions  that  to  me  appeared  noth- 
ing less  than  absolutely  fatal  to  art."  During  this  visit  he  was  much 
impressed  by  a  performance  of  Halevy's  "Jewess"  at  the  Court  The- 
atre, and  a  warriors'  dance  in  Spohr's  "Jessonda"  was  cited  by  him 
afterward  as  a  model  for  the  military  dances  in  "Rienzi." 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  "  Rienzi"  at  Riga  in  July,  1838.  He  began 
to  compose  the  music  late  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  looked  toward 
Paris  as  the  city  for  the  production.  "Perhaps  it  may  please  Scribe," 
he  wrote  to  Lewald,  "and  Rienzi  could  sing  French  in  a  jiffy;  or  it 
might  be  a  means  of  prodding  up  the  Berliners,  if  one  told  them  that 
the  Paris  stage  was  ready  to  accept  it,  but  they  were  welcome  to  pre- 
cedence." He  himself  worked  on  a  translation  into  French.  In  May, 
1839,  he  completed  the  music  of  the  second  act,  but  the  rest  of  the  music 
was  written  in  Paris.  The  third  act  was  completed  August  n,  1840; 
the  orchestration  of  the  fourth  was  begun  August  14,  1840;  the  score 
of  the  opera  was  completed  November  19,  1840. 

The  overture  to  "Rienzi"  was  completed  October  23,  1840. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Theatre,  Dresden, 
October  20,  1842.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rienzi,  Tichatschek; 
Irene,  Miss  Wtist;  Steffano  Colonna,  Dettmer;  Adriano,  Mme.  Schroder- 
Devrient;  Paolo  Orsini,  Wachter;  Raimondo,  Vestri;  Baroncelli,  Rein- 
hold;  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  Risse;  a  Messenger  of  Peace,  Thiele.  Reis- 
siger  conducted.  The  performance  began  at  6  p.m.,  and  the  curtain 
did  not  fall  until  after  midnight.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  players,  and  the  strings  were  somewhat  overbalanced 
by  the  wind  instruments.  Lipinski  was  concert-master.  The  chorus 
numbered  forty-four,  but  for  the  finales  the  garrison  choir  was  drawn 
upon.  Wagner  received  as  an  honorarium  three  hundred  thalers, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  ordinary  fee  for  an 
opera  was  twenty  louis  d'or. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  America  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  March  4,  1878.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Adriano, 
Eugenia  Pappenheim;  Irene,  Miss  Alexandre  Herman;  Rienzi,  Charles 
R.  Adams;    Paolo  Orsini,  A.  Blum;    Steffano  Colonna,  H.  Wiegand; 
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Raimondo,  F.  Adolphe;  a  Messenger  of  "Peace,  Miss  Cooney.  The 
conductor  was  Max  Maretzek. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  from  manu- 
script, November  19,  1853. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  one  serpent, 
two  valve  trumpets,  two  plain  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  ophi- 
cleide,  kettledrums,  two  snare-drums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
and  strings.  The  serpent  mentioned  in  the  score  is  replaced  by  the 
double-bassoon,  and  the  ophicleide  by  the  bass  tuba. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The 
overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso, 
D  major,  4-4.  It  opens  with  "a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  dimin- 
ished A  on  the  trumpet,"  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  up- 
rising of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles. 
The  majestic  cantilena  of  the  violins  and  the  'cellos  is  the  theme  of 
Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act.  The  development  of  this  theme  is 
abruptly  cut  off  by  passage-work,  which  leads  in  crescendo  to  a  for- 
tissimo return  of  the  theme  in  the  brass  against  ascending  series  of 
turns  in  the  first  violins.  The  development  of  the  theme  is  again 
interrupted,  and  recitative-like  phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet- 
call,  interspersed  with  tremolos  in  the  strings.  The  last  •  prolonged 
A  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  Allegro  energico,  D  major,  2-2,  in  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  first  theme,  that  of  the  chorus,  "Gegriisst  sei  hoher  Tag!"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  The  first  subsidiary 
theme  enters  in  the  brass,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  battle  hymn 
("Santo  spirito  cavaliere")  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  the  third 
act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'cellos  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme, — Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  introduction  of 
the  overture, — which  is  now  given,  allegro,  in  A  major,  to  the  violins. 
The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  returns  in  the  brass,  and  leads 
to  another  and  joyful  theme,  that  of  the  stretto  of  the  second  finale, 
"Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  which  is  developed  with  increasing  force. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  a  stormy 
working-out  of  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement  is  a  shortened  repetition  of  the  first;  the  battle  hymn 
and  the  second  theme  are  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  motive,   "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  against  which 
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trumpets  and  trombones  *piay  a  sonorous  counter-theme,  which  is 
very  like  the  phrase  of  the  nobles,  "  Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt 
das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the  second  finale.  In  the  coda,  molto  piu  stretto, 
the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  is  developed  in  a  most  robust  manner. 

* 

Wagner's  letters  to  Wilhelm  Fischer  *  and  Ferdinand  Heine  f  con- 
tain much  interesting  information  about  the  production  of  "Rienzi." 
Objections  were  made  to  the  "religious  catholic"  part  of  Wagner's 
libretto.  Wagner  was  timorous  about  the  intonation  of  the  choruses. 
He  left  to  Fischer  and  Reissiger  the  responsibility  of  cutting  out  whole- 
sale: "Whatever  may  be  cut  without  decided  injury — i.e.,  udng-wind- 
edness,  wherever  you  may  find  it.  I,  for  my  part,  am  the  most  in- 
capable person,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  prejudiced  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind." 

As  to  the  relation  of  Wagner's  drama  to  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  by  Bulwer,  see  E.  Reuss's  article,  "Rienzi,"  in  Bayreuth 
Blatter,  1889,  and  Dr.  H.  von  der  Pfordten's  "Handlung  und  Dichtung 
der  Biihnenwerke  Richard  Wagner's  nach  ihren  Grundlagen  in  Sage 
und  Geschichte"  (Berlin,  1893).  Bulwer  himself  was  led  to  write  his 
"Rienzi"  from  his  admiration  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford's  tragedy, 
''Rienzi,"  first  performed  in  1828,  and  from  it  he  borrowed  certain 
material,  as  the  love  of  Adriano  for  Irene. 

* 

Other  operas  with  Rienzi  as  a  hero  are  "Rienzi,"  text  by  Piave, 
music  by  Achille  Peri  (Milan,  1862);  "Rienzi,"  music  by  Kaschperoff 
(Florence,  1863);  "Cola  di  Rienzi,"  text  by  Cossa,  music  by  Persic- 
chini  (Rome,  1874);  "Cola  di  Rienzi,"  text  by  Bottura,  music  by 
Luigi  Ricci,  Jr.  (Venice,  1880);  "Cola  Rienzi,"  music  by  H.  G.  Dam 
(1815-58) — only  the  overture  seems  to  have  been  played  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  and  in  concerts  at  Berlin. 

"Cicco  e  Rienzo,"  comic  opera,  text  by  del  Vecchio,  music  by  Mig- 
gliaccio,  was  produced  at  Naples,  in  1871.  ' 

"Cola  di  Rienzi,"  ballet  byBernadi,  was  produced  at  Milan  in  1878. 

*  Wilhelm  Fischer  (about  1790-1859)  was  at  first  a  buffo  bass  singer,  arid  connected  with  the  opera  at 
Magdeburg  and  Leipsic.  He  went  to  Dresden  in  1831,  and  was  stage  manager  and  chorus-master  at  the 
Court  Theatre. 

t  Heine  was  a  comedian  at  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre  and  a  designer  of  the  costumes.  He  was  the  father 
of  Wilhelm  Heine,  the  painter  (1827-85),  who  went  to  New  York  in  1849,  was  artist  of  the  expedition  of  the 
American  Squadron  to  the  China  seas  and  Japan,  1852-54,  and  published  in  the  seventies  a  work  of  much 
importance,  "Japan,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  und  seiner  Bewohner." 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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WASHINGTON  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

(Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare.) 

1126  16th  Street. 

Miss  WILLIS,  Secretary. 


THOMAS  EVANS  GREENE, 


TENOR  SOLOIST, 


TEACHER  OF 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire. 

Pupils  coached  for  Grand  Opera,  Oratorio, 

and  Recital. 

Limited  Number  of  Pupils 

1 126  16th  STREET. 

Miss  Willis,  Secretary 


Mrs.  ELSIE  BOND  BISGHOFF, 


Vocal  and  Instrumental  Studio. 

First  Congregational  Church, 
Corner  of  Tenth  and  Q  Streets,  N.W. 


ALFRED  G.  ELGRIDG 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO, 
ORGAN  AND  THEORY. 

Studio,  1706  Q  Street.     'Phone,  N  2203. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 

VOCAL  TEACHER,Composer  clductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E,  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON, 

Tueedays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week . 
Engagements  may  he  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


WILLIAM       ALDKN     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  ).  "      Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1900-1010 


LOUSS     NORMAN     CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orantfe.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC. 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Trbmont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 
Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37   Stelnert  Hall   Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 
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Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 

notion  j^gmpljmuj  (§xtty&tm 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


programme  of  % 
Fifth  and  Last  Matinee 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  22 
AT  4.30 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLI8 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32c!  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-ninth  Season,   19*9-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.               Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

SchuBcker,  H 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Saucrquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 


Qaarter   Grand   Style   V,   in   figured  Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It  is  tut  FIVE  FEET  LONG  and  in  Tonal 
Proportions   a  Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  Chickering  &  Sons    most  recent  triumph, 

the   exponent   of  EIGHTY-SEVEN   YEARS 

experience  in  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO. 

1328  F  STREET.  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE      .      WASHINGTON 

Eighty-second  performance  in  Washington 


Boston  $j}ttqrfpmg  GPrdpstrct 

Twenty-nirith  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  22 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven  ,         .  Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy,  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 


Schumaism  ....   Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I. :  Molto  piu  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 


Bruch         .         .         .      Concerto  No.  3,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Berlioz       .         .         .  Overture  to  the  Opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 


SOLOIST 
Mf .  WILLY  HESS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE— 
BZAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST   PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO. 

1328  F  STREET,  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


Overture  to  ''Coriolanus,''  Op.  62  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription :  "  Over- 
turn (zum  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  L-.  v.  Beethoven,  1807." 
The  words  in  parenthesis  are  crossed  out.  The  overture  was  published 
in  1808:  "Ouverture  de  Coriolan,  Tragedie  de  M.  de  Collin,  etc.,  com- 
posee  et  dediee  a  Monsieur  de  Collin,  etc."  The  other  compositions 
of  1807  were  the  first  Mass  in  C,  the  overture  to  "Leonore-Fidelio," 
No.  1,  which  was  published  as  Op.  138,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
ariette,  "In  questa  tomba,"  the  violin  concerto  changed  into  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  probably  the  'cello  sonata,  Op.  69. 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin  was  produced  November 
24,  1802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to  "Idomeneo" 
by  the  Abbe  Stadler.  It  was  afterward  revived  with  Lange  as  the 
hero  and  played  often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that  date  to  the  end 
of  October,  1809,  there  was  only  one  performance  of  the  tragedy,  and 
that  was  on  April  24,  1807.  Thayer  concludes  that  the  overture  was 
not  written  for  this  performance,  because  the  overture  had  been  played 
at  two  concerts  in  March.  These  concerts  were  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  and  only  pieces  by  Beethoven  were  performed, 
the  first  four  symphonies,  the  "Coriolanus"  overture,  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, and  airs  from  "Fidelio."  The  overture  was  criticised  most 
favorably  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  and  Cotta's  Mor- 
genblatt  as  a  "new  work."  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik 
Zeitung  wrote :  "According  to  the  inscription,  the  overture  was  intended 
for  Collin's  'Coriolanus.'" 

Thayer  adds:  "How  nobly  Beethoven  comprehended  the  character 
of  Coriolanus  has  long  been  known;  but  how  wonderfully  the  overture 
fits  in  the  play  can  be  judged  properly  only  by  those  who  have  read 
Collin's  nearly  forgotten  play,"  and  he  says  in  a  foot-note:  "The  author, 
from  boyhood  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  'Coriolanus,'  remembers  well 
the  dissatisfaction  he  experienced  when  he  first  heard  Beethoven's 
overture;  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  fit  the  subject.  When  he  read 
Collin's  play,  his  discontent  turned  into  wonder." 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywher*  \ 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

And  London,  England 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated  music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March   27,    1908. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating    you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "/  shall  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season.'1 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


Beethoven  knew  the  Coriolanus  presented  by  Plutarch  as  well  as 
the  Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare  and  von  Collin.  One  might  say  chatjthe 
character  of  Coriolanus  was  in  certain  ways  sympathetic  to  him;  and 
some  may  wonder  at  Thayer's  dissatisfaction.  Wagner  had  no  thought 
of  von  Collin,  when  he  wrote : — 

"If  we  recall  to  mind  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  figure  of 
Coriolanus  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  and  from  all  the  details  of  the 
complicated  plot  first  single  that  'which  lingered  with  us  through  its 
bearing  on  the  principal  character,  we  shall  see  one  solitary  shape  loom 
forth:  the  defiant  Coriolanus  in  conflict  with  his  inmost  voice,  that 
voice  which  only  speaks  the  more  unsilenceably  when  issuing  from  his 
mother's  mouth;  and  of  the  dramatic  development  there  will  remain 
but  that  voice's  victory  over  pride,  the  breaking  of  the  stubbornness 
of  a  nature  strong  beyond  all  bounds.  For  his  drama  Beethoven 
chooses  nothing  but  these  two  chief  motives,  which  make  us  feel  more 
surely  than  all  abstract  exposition  the  inmost  essence  of  that  pair  of 
characters.  Then  if  we  devoutly  follow  the  movement  developing 
solely  from  the  opposition  of  these  two  motives  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  musical  character,  and  allow  in  turn  the  purely  musical 
detail  to  work  upon  us — the  lights  and  shades,  the  meetings  and  part- 
ings of  these  two  motives — we  shall  at  like  time  be  following  the  course 
of  a  drama  whose  own  peculiar  method  of  expression  embraces  all  that 
held  our  interest,  the  complex  plot  and  clash  of  minor  characters,  in 
the  acted  work  of  the  playwright.  What  gripped  us  there  as  an  action 
set  immediately  before  us,  almost  lived  through  by  ourselves,  we  here 
receive  as  inmost  kernel  of  that  action;  there  set  forth  by  characters 
with  all  the  might  of  nature-forces,  it  is  here  just  as  sharply  limned  by 
the  musician's  motives,  identical  in  inmost  essence  with  the  motives 
at  work  in  those  characters."     (Englished  by  W.  Ash  ton  Ellis.) 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  is  in  one  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  C  minor,  4-4  as  written, 
alia  breve  as  played.  It  begins  with  a  succession  of  three  long-held 
fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a  resound- 


"OLD    VIOLINS" 


C.    H.    Hildebrandt    ($X   Son 

321  N.   HOWARD  STREET 

Established   1838  BALTIMORE,   MD. 
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ing  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  agitated  first  theme  in  C  minor 
soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically  passionate  theme  in  E-flat 
major.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  also  short.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  practically  passage-work  on  the  conclusion  theme.  The  ten- 
dency to  shorten  the  academic  sonata  form  is  seen  also  in  the  third 
part,  or  recapitulation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  F  minor  with 
curtailed  development.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  C  major.  The 
coda  begins  with  this  theme;  passage-work  follows;  there  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  C's  and  the  chords  of  the  beginning;  and  the  purely  dramatic 
close  in  C  minor  may  be  suggestive  of  the  hero's  death. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene  in 
the  Volscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Coriolanus, 
Volumnia,  and  Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

*  * 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston,  April  19,  1851,  at  a  concert 
given  in  the  Melodeon  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  the  program  stated  that 
the  performance  was  the  first  in  America.  Mr.  Perkins's  second 
symphony  was  played  at  this  concert,  and  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Messrs. 
Kreissmann,  August  and  Wulf  Fries,  and  Mr.   Perabeau   (sic)   were 

the  soloists. 

* 

*  * 

The  late  Hugo  Wolf  insisted  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Vienna 
press  that  audiences  should  applaud  only  where  applause  is  appro- 
priate,— "after  vociferous  endings,  after  pieces  of  a  lively,  festive, 
warlike,  heroic  character,  but  not  after  such  a  work  as  Beethoven's 
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'Coriolanus.'"  He  portrays  the  average  hearer  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  overture,  who  sees  with  staring  eyes,  as  in  a  magic  look- 
ing-glass, the  mighty  shade  of  Coriolanus  pass  slowly  by  him;  tears 
fall  from  the  hearer's  eyes,  his  heart  throbs,  his  breath  stops,  he  is 
as  one  in  a  cataleptic  trance;  but,  as  soon  as  the  last  note  is  sounded, 
he  is  again  jovially  disposed,  and  he  chatters  and  criticises  and  applauds, 
And  Wolf  cries  out:  "You  have  not  looked  in  the  magic  glass:  you 
have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  understood  nothing — 
nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing."  (See  Ernst  Decsey's  "Hugo 
Wolf,"  vol.  i,  p.  84.     Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1903.) 

* 
*  * 

CORIOLANUS  MUSIC. 

Overture  and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy  by  Fried - 
rich  Ludwig  Seidel,  October  6,  181 1,  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
Berlin.     This  music  was  not  published. 

Incidental  music  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  for  Sir  Henry  Irving 's 
revival  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  in  April,  1901. 

Operas:  by  Perti  (Venice,  1683),  Pollarolo  (Venice,  1698),  Cavall, 
(Parma,  1669),  Cattani  (Pisa,  about  1700),  Caldara  (Vienna,  1717), 
Ariosti  (London,  1723),  Treu  (Breslau,  about  1726),  jomelli  (Rome, 
1744),  Pulli  (1745),  Graun  (Berlin,  1750),  Lavigna  (Parma,  1806), 
Niccolini  (Milan,  1809),  Radicati  (about  18 10). 

Dramatic  scene,  F.  Lux. 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38    .    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  in 
Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old.  This  movement  was  also  played  February  12,  1833,  at 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  brothers,  and 
at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  first  movement  of  a  First  Symphony.. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1835, 
under  Schumann's  direction;  that  the  last  movement  was  a  failure. 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  published. 
Schumann  himself  wrote  to  Hofmeister  from  Schneeberg  (January 
29,  1833):  "The  symphony  is  going  ahead.  It  is  being  diligently 
rehearsed  here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."  In  a  letter  dated  in  1839 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  pianoforte  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata  in  G 
minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestiicke,  Davidsbiindler,  Kreisleriana,  Novel- 
letten,  Nachtstucke,  Faschingsschwank — and  songs.  But  in  1841 
he  wrote  the  Symphony  No.i,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale 
(Finale  rewritten  in  1845);  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten  in  1851, 
and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra  (used 
as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 
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Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck,  September  12,  1840,  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  a 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.  His  happiness  was  great,  but  to 
say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  First 
Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidence  submitted  by 
the  composer.  He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  think  of  the  journal," — the  Neue  Zeitschrijt  fur  Musik, 
founded  by  Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  1834,  and  edited 
in  1841  by  Schumann  alone:  "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished  a 
task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost 
exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a 
Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished." 
And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr:  "I  wrote  the 
symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and 
surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint ; 
but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which  the  symphony  was  pro- 
duced influenced  its  form  and  character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."  He 
wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who  was  to  conduct  the  work  in  Berlin : 
"Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of 
longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in 
February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to 
have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to 
awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the 
rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how 
a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all 
things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.     True,  these  are  fan- 
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tastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was  finished;  only 
I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of 
Spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Febru- 
ary, 1 841,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 

Mr.  Berthold  Litzmann,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Clara  Schu- 
mann" (Leipsic,  1906),  gives  interesting  extracts  from  the  common 
diary  of  Schumann  and  his  wife,  notes  written  while  Schumann  was 
composing  this  symphony. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  1840,  she  complained  that  Robert  had 
been  for  some  days  "very  cold  toward  her,  yet  the  reason  for  it  is  a 
delightful  one."  January  17-23,  1841:  She  wrote  that  it  was  not  her 
week  to  keep  the  diary;  "but,  if  a  man  is  composing  a  symphony,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  do  anything  else.  .  .  .  The  symphony 
is  nearly  finished;  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  note  of  it,  but  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  Robert  at  last  has  started  out  in  the  field  where,  on 
account  of  his  great  imagination,  he  belongs."  January  25  :  "To-day, 
Monday,  Robert  has  nearly  finished  his  symphony;  it  was  composed 
chiefly  at  night — for  some  nights  my  poor  Robert  has  not  slept  on 
account  of  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring  Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by 
**gave  him  the  first  impulse  toward  composition." 

(Litzmann  adds  in  a  note  that  Schumann  at  first  thought  of  mottoes 
for  the  four  movements,  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening,"  "Joyful 
Playing,"  "Full  Spring."  Clara  did  not  write  out  the  poet  Bottger's 
name  in  her  diary.) 
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According  to  the  diary  Schumann  completed  the  symphony  on 
Tuesday,  January  26:  "Begun  and  finished  in  four  days.  ...  If  there 
were  only  an  orchestra  for  it  right  away.  I  must  confess,  my  dear 
husband,  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  such  dexterity."  Schumann 
began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation  January  27,  and  Clara  impa- 
tiently waited  to  hear  a  note  of  the  symphony.  The  instrumentation 
of  the  first  movement  was  completed  February  4,  that  of  the  second 
and  third  movements  on  February  13,  that  of  the  fourth  on  February 
20,  in  the  year  1841.  Not  till  February  14  did  Schumann  play  the 
Symphony  to  her.  E.  F.  Wenzel,  later  a  teacher  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory, and  E.  Pfundt,  a  kettledrum  player  of  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra,  were  present.  "I  should  like,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh  green 
leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear  husband ! 
If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic  breath 
of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul."  The  instrumentation  was 
completed  on  February  20. 

Clara  wrote  to  Emilie  List  after  the  performance:  "My  husband's 
symphony  achieved  a  triumph  over  all  cabals  and  intrigues.  ...  I 
never  heard  a  symphony  received  with  such  applause." 

Robert  wrote  in  the  diary  some  days  before  that  his  next  symphony 
should  be  entitled  "Clara";  "and  I  shall  paint  her  therein  with  flutes, 
oboes,  and  harps." 

*** 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Schumann  himself  makes  no  reference  to  a 
poem  that  undoubtedly  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this 
symphony.  In  October,  1842,  he  gave  his  portrait,  the  one  by 
Kriehuber,  to  Adolph  Bottger,  and  he  wrote  as  a  dedication  three 
measures  of  music  with  these  words:  "Beginning  of  a  symphony 
inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger:  to  the  poet,  in  remembrance 
of  Robert  Schumann."  The  music  was  the  opening  theme  given  to 
horns  and  trumpets.     Bottger  said  that  the  poem  was: — 

Du  Geist  der  Wo  Ike,  triib'  und  schwer, 
Fliegst  drohend  iiber  Land  und  Meer. 
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Dein  grauer  Schleier  deckt  im  Nu 
Des  Himmels  klares  Auge  zu. 

Dein  Nebel  wallt  herauf  von  fern, 
Und  Nacht  verhullt  der  Liebe  Stern: 

Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  triib'  und  feucht, 
Was  hast  Du  all'  mein  Gluck  verscheucht, 

Was  rufst  Du,  Thranen  in's  Gesicht 
Und  Schatten  in  der  Seele  Licht? 

O  wende,  wende  Deinen  Lauf, — 
Im  Thale  blunt  der  Fruhling  auf ! 

These  verses  have  thus  been  Englished  in  prose:  "Thou  Spirit  of 
the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and  sea; 
thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven;    thy  mist 
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seethes  up  from  afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit 
of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how  thou  hast  frightened  away  all 
my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and  shadows  into 
the  light  of  my  soul !  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms 
the  Spring!" 

*** 
It  is  well  known  that  the  original  phrase  given  to  trumpets  and 
horns  was  written  in  an  ineffective  manner,  as  was  revealed  at  the 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony  March  28,  1841,  led  by  Mendelssohn :  indeed, 
two  of  the  tones  could  hardly  be  heard,  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  instruments  then  used.  Schumann  then  put  the  opening  measures 
a  third  higher.  Nevertheless,  Schumann  told  Verhulst  in  1853  that 
he  was  sorry  he  changed  the  theme.  After  that  Verhulst  used  the 
original  version  whenever  he  conducted  the  symphony. 

*** 
This  symphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund  in  the  hall  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  Leipsic,  March  31,  1841.  Mendelssohn  conducted.  The 
symphony  was  played  from  manuscript.  The  program  was  as 
follows : — 

Chorus,  "Des  Staubes  eitel  Sorgen" Haydn 

Adagio  and  Rondo  from  Concerto  in  F  minor Chopin 

Clara  Schumann. 

Aria  from  "Iphigenie"  (sic) Gluck 

H.  Schmidt. 

Allegro R.  Schumann 

j  Song  without  Words Mendelssohn 

\  Piece Scarlatti 

Clara  Schumann. 

Symphony  (MS.)      R.  Schumann 

Conducted  by  Mendelssohn. 

Duo  for  Four  Hands  (new) Mendelssohn 

Clara  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 

Songs:    "Widmung,"  "  Die  Lowenbraut " R.Schumann 

"Am  Strande"      C.  Schumann 

Miss  Schloss. 
Duo  Concertante  for  Melophone  and  Violoncello 

Giulo  Regondi  and  Joseph  Lidel  (sic). 

Fantasie  on  Themes  from  "Moses" Thalberg 

Clara  Schumann. 


The  glove  store  that  carries 
a  good  line  of 

FOWNES 

GLOVE5 

is  to  be  depended  on. 
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is  not  surprising  that 
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The  melophone  was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  reed  organ.  It  was 
invented  in  1837  by  Leclerc,  a  watchmaker  of  Paris,  and  was  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  guitar.  The  right  hand  acted  as  blower.  Halevy  used 
the  instrument  in  his  opera,  "Guido  et  Ginevra"  (Paris,  1838). 

*** 

On  August  13,  1 841,  the  symphony  was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus, 
that  corrections  might  be  made  for  publication.  The  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  September,  1841,  and  the  first  proofs  came  on  September  13, 
Clara  Schumann's  birthday  and  the  baptismal  day  of  Marie,  her  first 
daughter.     The  score  was  not  published  until  1853. 

On  the  program  of  the  concert  in  which  the  symphony  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  the  movements  were  thus  indicated: 

Introduzione  und  Allegro  vivace. 

Larghetto  und  Scherzo. 

Allegro  animate 

*** 

The  symphony  was  afterward  played  at  Leipsic,  November  15,  1841, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Euterpe  Society,  led  by  Johann  Verhulst;  at  Weimar, 
November  21,  1841,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
Musicians'  Fund,  led  by  A.  B.  Chelard;  at  Rudolstadt,  January  21, 
1842, led  by  Fr.  Miiller;  at  Bremen,  February  25, 1842,  at  a  private  con- 
cert, led  by  Reim;  at  Dresden,  March  1,  1842,  at  a  subscription  concert, 
led  by  Hartung;  at  Hamburg,  March  5,  1842,  at  the  fifty-sixth  Phil- 
harmonic private  concert  led  by  F.  W.  Grund;  at  St.  Petersburg, 
March  9,   1844,  at  a  private  concert  arranged  by  Count  Wielhorsky 
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for  Schumann,  when  Schumann  led;  at  Vienna,  January  i,  1847, 
in  the  third  of  Clara  Schumann's  concerts,  when  the  orchestra  was 
the  full  orchestra  of  the  Imperial  Court  Theatre  and  Schumann  led. 

*** 

The  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  London,  June  5,  1854.  The  Musical  World,  the 
leading  weekly  journal,  ably  edited,  spoke  as  follows:  "The  only 
novelty  was  Herr  Schumann's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which  made  a 
dead  failure,  and  deserved  it.  Few  of  the  ancient  'Society  of  British 
Musicians'  symphonies  were  more  incoherent  and  thoroughly  unin- 
teresting than  this.  If  such  music  is  all  that  Germany  can  send  us 
of  new,  we  should  feel  grateful  to  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Wessel  if  they 
would  desist  from  importing  it." 

Schumann's  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  had  been  played  the  year 
before  (April  4)  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  Extracts  from  the  review 
published  in  the  same  journal  will  show  the  attitude  of  the  leading 
English  musicians  of  the  early  fifties  toward  the  composer: — 

"Robert  Schumann  and  Richard  Wagner  (uncle  of  the  famous  Mdlle. 
Joanna  Wagner)  are  the  representatives  of  what  is  styled  the  '  aesthetic ' 
school  in  Germany.  The  latter  has  written  chiefly  for  the  theatre,  the 
former  for  the  orchestra  and  the  chamber.  Of  Wagner  we  expect  to 
have  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking.  Of  Schumann  we  have  been 
compelled  to  speak  frequently,  and,  as  it. has  happened,  never  in  terms 
of  praise.  So  much  has  been  said  of  this  gentleman,  and  so  highly  has 
he  been  extolled  by  his  admirers,  that  we  who,  born  in  England,  are 
not  necessarily  acquainted  with  his  genius,  have  been  led  to  expect  a 
new  Beethoven  or,  to  say  the  least,  a  new  Mendelssohn.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  the  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ella,  at  the  Musical  Union,  and  by  other  advent- 
urous explorers  for  other  societies,  have  turned  out  to  be  the  very 
opposite  of  good.  An  affectation  of  originality,  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  the  art,  an  absence  of  true  expression,  and  an  infelicitous 
disdain  of  form  have  characterized  every  work  of  Robert  Schumann 
hitherto  introduced  in  this  country.  The  affected  originality  had  not 
enough  of  genuine  feeling  to  be  accepted,  while  the  defects  by  which 
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it  was  accompanied  gave  its  emptiness  and  false  pretension  a  still 
smaller  chance  of  taking  hold  of  public  favor.  The  statement  of  these 
objections,  however,  has  always  been  met  by  the  answer:  'Oh,  you 
have  not  heard  Schumann's  best  works:  you  should  know  his  orches- 
tral compositions,  his  Symphony  in  B-flat,  and,  above  all,  his  Over- 
ture, Scherzo,  and  Finale.'  Well,  we  have  heard  the  Overture,  Scherzo, 
and  Finale,  .  .  .  and  we  regret  to  say  that,  bad  as  we  consider  the 
chamber  compositions  of  the  author,  we  are  forced  to  pronounce  the 
present  orchestral  work  still  worse."  Then  follows  an  attack  on  this 
piece.  This  is  the  closing  sentence:  "The  general  style  betrays  the 
patchiness  and  want  of  fluency  of  a  tyro;  while  the  forced  and  un- 
natural turns  of  cadence  and  progression  declare  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  convulsive  efforts  of  one  who  has  never  properly  studied  his 
art  to  hide  the  deficiencies  of  early  education  under  a  mist  of  pompous 
swagger."  The  reviewer  comments  on  the  disapproval  of  the  audience, 
and  adds:  "And  yet  Robert  Schumann,  according  to  some,  is  the  com- 
poser who  in  combination  with  Richard  Wagner — 'Brother  Wagner,' 
be  it  understood — is  to  raise  a  new  school  of  art,  to  extinguish  Men- 
delssohn, and  to  teach  the  worshippers  of  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  many  important  secrets  which  the  scores  of  these  great 
masters  have  never  yet  disclosed.  Oh,  that  a  musical  Pope  would 
start  up  and  write  a  musical  Duniad !  Thus,  and  only  thus,  would  the 
so-called  aesthetic  school  be  exposed  to  the  world  in  its  proper  light." 

*** 
If  the  English  reviewers  described  the  Symphony  in  B-flat  as  one  be- 
longing to  the  "Broken  Crockery  School,"  if  they  hooted  Schumann's 
works  and  in  1854  accused  the  composer  of  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens,  the  Parisian  critics  were  far  better  disposed.  Fragments  of 
the  symphony  were  performed  at  a  Popular  Concert  led  by  Pasdeloup, 
January  19,  1862.  The  whole  symphony  was  played  at  a  Conservatory 
Concert,  led  by  George  Hainl,  December  15,  1867.  The  critics  praised 
the  work,  and  said  the  audience  was  "ravished  by  the  beauty  of  the 
music."  Schumann  influenced  the  French  as  well  as  the  Russian  com- 
posers. The  English  were  faithful  to  Mendelssohn,  and  their  com- 
posers have  not  yet  wholly  escaped  from  slavish  imitation  of  the  least 
praiseworthy  characteristics  of  that  composer.  It  was  an  Englishman 
who  said  of  Schumann,  "Having  an  inordinate  ambition  to  be  ranked 
as  an  original  thinker,  he  gives  to  the  world  the  ugliest  possible  music." 
It  was  IJmile  Zola  who  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gagniere:  "O  Schumann, 
despair,  the  luxury  of  despair!  Yes,  the  end  of  all,  the  last  song  of 
mournful  purity,  soaring  over  the  ruins  of  the  world!" 

*** 
In  Vienna  the  symphony,  led  by  Schumann  in  1847,  fell  absolutely 
flat.     The  composer  was  known  only  as  "Clara  Wieck's  husband,"  and 
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for  years  in  Vienna  he  was  associated  with  Liszt  and  Wagner  as  makers 
of  Zukunjtsmusik,  dangerous  fellows.  Schumann  was  thus  strength- 
ened in  his  earlier  opinion,  that  "the  Viennese  are  an  ignorant  people, 
and  know  little  of  what  goes  on  outside  their  own  city."  Nor  was 
the  symphony  more  favorably  received  in  1856,  when  it  was  conducted 
by  Hellmesberger.     In   1861   the  Viennese  public  first  began  to  find 

some  beauty  in  the  music. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, April  23,  1853,  led  by  Theodore  Eisfeld. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  a  little  earlier,  January  15, 
1853,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mr.  Suck  conductor.  The  score 
itself,  however,  was  known  here  before  that  date.  Mr.  William  Mason 
heard  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  L-eipsic:  "I  was  so  wrought 
up  by  it  that  I  hummed  passages  from  it  as  I  walked  home,  and  sat 
down  at  the  piano  when  I  got  there,  and  played  as  much  of  it  as  I 
could  remember.  I  hardly  slept  that  night  for  the  excitement  of  it. 
...  I  grew  so  enthusiastic  over  the  symphony  that  I  sent  the  score 
and  parts  to  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Boston,  the  only  concert 
orchestra  then  in  that  city,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Webb.  They  could 
make  nothing  of  the  symphony,  and  it  lay  on  the  shelf  for  one  or  two 
years.  Then  they  tried  it  again,  saw  something  in  it,  but  somehow 
could  not  get  the  swing  of  it,  possibly  on  account  of  the  syncopations. 
Before  my  return  from  Europe,  in  1854,  I  think  they  finally  played  it. 
In  speaking  of  it,  Mr.  Webb  said  to  my  father:  'Yes,  it  is  interesting; 
but  in  our  next  concert  we  play  Haydn's  "Surprise  Symphony,"  and 
that  will  live  long  after  this  symphony  of  Schumann's  is  forgotten.' 
Many  years  afterward  I  reminded  Mr.  Webb  of  this  remark,  where- 
upon he  said,  'William,  is  it  possible  that  I  was  so  foolish ? ' "  ("Mem- 
ories of  a  Musical  Life,"  by  William  Mason.  New  York,  1901,  pp. 
40,41.) 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  reviewed  the  performance  in  his  Journal  of  Music, 
January  22,  1853:  "We  doubt  not,  very  various  opinions  were  formed 
of  this  composition  among  the  audience.  To  many  its  novelty  (with- 
out superficial  brilliancy)  and  its  very  richness,  fulness,  earnestness 
of  meaning  made  it  dull,  and  would  have  made  it  so,  had  it  been  ever 
so  perfectly  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thoroughly  initiated, 
intimate  admirers  of  Schumann  (what  few  there  were  there  present) 
were  naturally  keenly  sensitive  to  every  fault  of  execution,  and  could 
scarce  contain  themselves  from  crying  out  about  the  murder  of  their 
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hero.  ...  If  parts  were  blurred  and  confused;  if  here  and  there  pas^ 
sages  were  roughly  rendered;  if  movements  were  unduly  hurried  or 
retarded  (a  matter  about  which  we  could  only  surmise,  not  knowing 
the  work '  beforehand) ;  if  flutes  and  oboes  and  violins  sometimes  re- 
turned a  thin  and  feeble  answer  to  the  over-ponderous  blasts  of  the 
trombones, — still  an  imposing,  although  now  and  then  obscured, 
outline  loomed  before  us  of  a  grand,  consistent,  original,  inspired 
whole.  It  moved  us  to  respect  and  to  desire  deeper  acquaintance 
with  the  new  symphonist." 

*** 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  has  been  played  at  these  concerts,  under 
Mr.  Henschel,  March  4,  1882;  Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1886,  November  3,  1888;  Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January 
31,  1891,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr.  Paur,  November  25, 
1893,  December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;  Mr.  Gericke,  October  14, 
1899,  January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904,  November  25,  1905;  Dr.  Muck, 
November  3,  1906. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  triangle  (in  the  first  movement),  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  August,  King  of  Saxony. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Andante  un  poco 
maestoso,  B-flat  major,  4-4,  which  begins  with  a  virile  phrase  in  the 
horns  and  trumpets,  answered  by  the  full  orchestra  fortissimo.  There 
are  stormy  accents  in  the  basses,  with  full  chords  in  the  brass  and  other 
strings,  and  each  chord  is  echoed  by  the  wood-wind.  Flute  and  clari- 
net notes  over  a  figure  in  the  violas  lead  to  a  gradual  crescendo  ed 
accelerando,  which  introduces  the  Allegro  molto  vivace,  B-flat  major, 
2-4.  This  begins  at  once  with  a  brilliant  first  theme.  The  chief  figure 
is  taken  from  the  initial  horn  and  trumpet  call  as  Schumann  originally 
wrote  it.  The  development  of  the  theme  leads  finally  to  a  modulation 
to  the  key  of  C  major,  and  there  is  the  thought,  naturally,  of  F  major 
as  the  tonality  of  the  second  theme,  but  this  motive  given  out  by  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  is  in  no  definite  tonality;  it  is  in  a  mode  which 
suggests  A  minor  and  also  D  minor;  the  second  section  ends,  however, 
in  F  major,  and  the  further  development  adheres  to  this  key.  The 
first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and 
elaborately  worked  out.  The  first  motive  does  not  return  in  the  shape 
it  has  at  che  beginning  of  the  Allegro,  but  in  the  broader  version  heard 
at  the  opening  of  the  Introduction.     The  long  coda  begins  Animato, 
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poco  a  poco  stringendo,  on  a  new  theme  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings, 
and  it  is  developed  until  horns  and  trumpets  sound  the  familiar  call. 
The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  E-flat  major,  3-8,  opens  with  a 
romanza  developed  by  the  violins.  The  second  theme,  C  major,  is  of 
a  more  restless  nature,  and  its  phrases  are  given  out  alternately  by  the 
wood-wind  and  violins.  The  melodious  first  theme  is  repeated,  B-flat 
major,  by  the  violoncellos  against  an  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas  and  syncopated  chords  in  the  first  violins  and  the  wood- 
wind. There  is  a  new  episodic  theme.  The  first  motive  appears  for 
the  third  time,  now  in  B-flat  major.  It  is  sung  by  the  oboe  and  horn, 
accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with  passages  in  the  strings. 
Near  the  close  of  the  short  coda  are  solemn  harmonies  in  bassoons  and 
trombones.     This  movement  is  enchained  with  the  Scherzo. 

The  Scherzo,  molto  vivace,  D  minor,  3-4,  begins  in  G  minor.  The 
first  trio,  molto  piu  vivace,  D  major,  2-4,  includes  harmonic  interplay 
between  strings  and  wind  instruments.  It  is  developed  at  some  length, 
and  the  Scherzo  is  repeated.  There  is  a  second  trio,  B-flat  major,  3-4, 
with  imitative  contrapuntal  work,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  second  repe- 
tition of  the  Scherzo.  A  short  coda  has  the  rhythm  of  the  first  trio 
and  brings  the  end. 

'  Finale:  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso,  B-flat  major,  2-2.  It  begins 
with  a  fortissimo  figure  which  is  used  hereafter.  The  first  theme,  a 
cheerful,  tripping  dance  melody,  enters  and  is  developed  by  strings 
and  wood-wind.  The  second  theme,  equally  blithe,  is  in  G  major,  and 
the  impressive  initial  figure  of  the  full  orchestra  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  now  given  out  by  the  strings,  is  in  the  second  phrase.. 
The  two  motives  are  worked  up  alternately.  The  free  fantasia  jpens 
quietly.  Trombones  sound  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  of  the  nrst 
movement.  There  is  a  long  series  of  imitations  on  the  first  theme  of 
the  Finale.  This  series  leads  to  some  horn  calls  and  a  cadenza  for  the 
flute.  The  third  section  of  the  movement  is  regular,  and  there  is  a 
brilliant  coda. 


Mr.  Willy  Hess  was  born  on  July  14,  J859,  at  Mannheim.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with  his  father, 
Julius,  a  pupil  of  Spohr.  He  was  in  America  with  his  family  in  1865, 
and  in  1868-69  he  made  a  tour  with  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra. 
He  played  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  November  6,  1869,  Leonard's 
"Concert  Militaire"  and  Beethoven's  Romanze  in  F  major.  In  1872 
he  left  America  for  Holland.  In  1873  he  made  Heidelberg  his  dwell- 
ing-place.    He  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1874.     In  ^76  he 
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went  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Joachim.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  Museumsgesellschaft  orchestra  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  founded  a  string  quartet  and  a  trio 
with  Kwast  and  Hugo  Becker.  He  remained  in  Frankfort  for  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  as  concertmaster,  but  after  two  years  he  was  called  to 
Manchester,  England,  to  take  the  place  of  Ludwig  Strauss,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  led  by  Charles 
Halle.  In  1895  he  settled  at  Cologne  as  concertmaster  of  the  Guer- 
zenich  concerts,  leader  of  the  Guerzenich  Quartet,  and  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  1903,  and  he  resigned 
this  position  to  come  to  Boston  in  1904  as  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1906-07  he  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  He  was  given  the  title  of  "Royal 
Prussian  Professor"  by  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  in  1900  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Cologne. 

Mr.  Hess  has  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston  these  pieces:— 

Joachim:  Hungarian  concerto,  Op.  11,  October  22,  1904;  October 
23,  1909. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26,  November  12,  1904. 

Beethoven:  Concerto,  D  major,  Op.  61,  January  6,  1906. 

Spohr:   Concerto  No.  9,  D  minor,  October  20,  1906. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  3,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  58,  November 
21,  1908. 

He  was  leader  1904-07  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  which 
was  composed  1904-05  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Krasselt,  and 
1905-06  and  1906-07  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Warnke.  In 
1908  Mr.  Hess  founded,  with  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  the  Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Theodorowicz,  Ferir,  Schroeder).  The  first 
concert  of  this  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  November  17,  1908. 
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Third  Concerto   for  Violin  with   Orchestral  Accompaniment, 
Op.  58 Max   Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838 ;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Josef  Joachim,  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  given  in  honor  of  the  composer  at  Diisseldorf,  May 
31,  1 89 1.  Joachim  was  the  violinist.  The  program  was  made  up 
of  works  by  Bruch:  selections  from  "Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke," 
" Frith jof,"  and  "Achilleus";  the  whole  of  "Das  Feuerkreuz."  Miss 
Wally  Schauseil  and  Max  Buttner  were  the  chief  singers. 

Joachim  played  the  concerto  in  Berlin  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  9,  1891,  and  at  Hamburg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the 
same  year.  Sarasate  played  it  in  London  for  the  first  time,  October 
17,  1 891;   and  Heermann  played  it  in  1891  at  Wiirzburg. 

The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  led  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  New 
York,  February  6,  1892,  when  Miss  Geraldine  Morgan  was  the  violinist. 
The  concerto  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  by  Mme.  Camilla  Urso,  February  13,  1892.  Miss  Geraldine 
Morgan  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  February  8,  1892. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch,  conductor,  March  5,  1892.  Mme. 
Camilla  Urso  was  the  violinist. 

The  concerto  was  published  in  1892.  The  accompaniment  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  energico,  D  minor,  4-4.  There  is  an  orchestral  intro- 
duction in  which  the  strongly  rhythmed  first  theme  and  another  sturdy 
motive  (largamente)  are  introduced.  The  solo  violin  after  a  cadenza 
takes  up  the  energetic  first  theme,  then  the  sturdy  theme  and  a  third, 
a  more  melodious  and  expressive  cantilena.  This  material  is  used  at 
great  length.  Portions  of  the  themes  are  interwoven,  and  they  are 
developed  into  essential  elements  of  the  solo  part. 

II.  Adagio,  B-fiat  major,  6-8.     The  solo  violin  preludes  to  a  slight 
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accompaniment.  The  chief  theme,  a  tender  melody,  is  sung  by  orches- 
tral violins.  The  solo  violin  takes  up  this  melody.  The  second  motive, 
not  unlike  a  chant,  is  played  by  strings,  then  by  wood-wind  instruments, 
and  is  embroidered  by  the  solo  violin.  There  are  changes  of  tonality 
and  a  return  to  the  first  subject. 

III.  Finale.  Allegro  molto,  3-4.  Introductory  measures  in  D 
minor  have  a  nimble  dancing  theme  for  solo  violin  that  is  used  liberally 
in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  The  chief  theme  of  a  heroic  char- 
acter is  announced  by  the  solo  violin.  The  song  theme,  also  for  solo 
violin,  is  opposed  to  the  dance  theme. 

F  major.  Song  theme  in  orchestra  is  embroidered  by  the  solo  instru- 
ment. The  coda  is  based  on  foregoing  thematic  material,  and  there 
is  a  brilliant  close  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  following  compositions  by  Max  Bruch  have  been  played  in 
Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  (MSS.),  March  3,  1883  (first  time  in  Boston). 

Prelude  to  "Loreley":  December  16,  1882;  November  17,  1883. 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No..  1,  G  minor:  October  21, 
1882  (Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.);  November  28,  1885  (C.  M.  Loeffler) ;  March 
5,  1887  (Maud  Powell);  January  21,  1893  (Henri  Marteau) ;  April 
J3)  x895  (J-  Schnitzler) ;  November  12,  1904  (Willy  Hess). 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  2,  D  minor,  Op.  44;  Adagio 
from  it  (first  time),  December  20,  1884  (C.  M.  Loeffler);  whole  con- 
certo, March  2,  1889  (Otto  Roth);   December  3,  1904  (Eugene  Ysaye). 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  3,  Op.  ;  March  5,  1891 
(Camilla  Urso) ;   November  21,  1908  (Willy  Hess). 

Scottish  Fantasie  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  46:  November  24, 
1888,  first  time  (C.  M.  Loeffler);  January  n,  1896  (Timothee  Ada- 
mo  wski) ;  February  4,  1899  (Timothee  Adamowski) ;  November  28, 
1903  (Alexander  Birnbaum). 

Serenade  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  75,  February  11, 
1905   (Marie  Nichols). 

Romanza  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  42,  February  17,  1894  (C  M. 
Loeffler) . 
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"Kol  Nidrei"  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Op.  47:  November  16, 
1889  (Leo  Schulz);  March  24,  1894  (Leo  Schulz). 

"Odysseus,"  Op.  41:  Scene  and  air,  "Thou  far-darting  sun," 
October  22,  1881  (Annie  Louise  Cary),  the  first  concert  and  the  first 
soloist;  April  23,  1904  (Marguerite  Hall) ;  January  7,  1905  (Muriel 
Foster) . 

"Odysseus,"  Op.  41:  Scene,  "Penelope   weaving,"  January  12,  1 
(Louise  Rollwagen). 

"Achilles,"  Op.  50:  Aria,  December  10,  1887  (Gertrude  Edmands). 

"Achilles,"  Op.  50:  Andromache's    Lament,    February    27,    1904 
(Ernestine  Schumann-Heink) .  f 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Benvenuto  Ceujni,"Op.  23. 

Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  Cote-Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

This  overture  was  composed  at  Paris  early  in  1838.  Prudhomme 
says  it  was  composed  probably  in  January  of  that  year.  Berlioz 
wrote  to  Maurice  Schlesinger,  the  publisher,  on  January  7,  1838:  "It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  rest  and  find  a  shelter  from  albums. 
For  a  fortnight  I  have  searched  vainly  for  three  hours  to  dream  at 
leisure  over  the  overture  of  my  opera.  The  inability  to  obtain  them 
is  a  torture  of  which  you  have  no  idea,  one  that  is  absolutely  insup- 
portable. I  warn  you  then  that  if  I  were  forced  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  up  to  the  moment  when  my  score  would  be  completed,  I  do  not 
wish  to  hear  anything  more  about  a  criticism  of  any  sort.  Meyerbeer, 
Liszt,  Chopin,  and  Kalkbrenner  are  not  in  need  of  my  praise." 

The  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  September 
10,  1838.     Francois  Antoine  Habeneck  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Germany  was  at  the  opera 
house  at  Brunswick,  March  9,  1843,  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  when 
he  conducted.  The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Theodore 
Thomas  concert,  April  28,  1885.     The  program  said  "(new)." 

The  overture,  when  it  was  published  in  separate  form,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Ernest  Legouve,  who  had  loaned  Berlioz  two  thousand  francs, 
that  he  might  afford  the  time  to  complete  the  opera.     It  is  scored  for 
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two  flutes  (the  second  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  .oboes, 
two  clarinets  (the  second  is  interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three 
trombones,  ophicleide,*  a  set  of  three  kettledrums  (played  by  three 
players),  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangles,  and  strings. 

* 
*  * 

The  opera  was  originally  in  two  acts,  and  the  libretto  was  by  Leon 
de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  The  cast  of  the  first  performance 
was  as  follows:  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis; 
Fieramosca,  Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel; 
Bernardino,  Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier, 
Trevaux;   Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;   Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious. f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 
Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.     Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 

*  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  contributed  this  foot-note  to  his  description  of  the  overture  in  the  program  book 
of  March  9,  1901: — 

"The  ophicleide  is  now  an  obsolete  instrument — except,  perhaps,  in  some  provincial  towns  of  France 
and  Italy;  it  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Germany.  Even  in  a  city  rich  in  orchestral  resources  like 
Berlin,  the  ophicleide  part  in  French  grand  opera  was  played  on  a  second-bass  trombone  in  the  early  forties. 
The  instrument  was  the  bass  of  the  now  well-nigh  extinct  family  of  keyed  bugles;  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  iphis,  a  snake,  and  kleis,  a  key.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  far  nobler  bass-tuba — the  bass 
and  double-bass  of  the  more  modern  family  of  valve  bugles.  Berlioz  wrote  before  his  death  that  he  wished 
to  have  all  the  ophicleide  parts  in  his  scores  played  in  future  (dorenavanf)  on  a  bass-tuba." 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 

Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  * 

will  wear.     The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 

among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 

He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 

to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 

distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.     Cellini 

stabs  Pompeo.     He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 

when  the  cannon-shots    announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.     The 

lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

* 
*  * 

The  thematic  material  of  the  overture,  as  that  of  "L,e  Carnaval 
Romain,"  originally  intended  by  Berlioz  to  be  played  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  but  first  performed 
at  a  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
opera. 

The  overture  opens,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2,  with 
the  joyful  chief  theme.  This  theme  is  hardly  stated  in  full  when 
there  is  a  moment  of  dead  silence. 

The  Larghetto,  G  major,  3-4,  that  follows,  begins  with  pizzicato 
notes  in  the  basses  and  a  slow  cantilena,  taken  from  music  of  the 
Cardinal's  address  in  the  last  act:  "A  tous  peohes  pleine  indul- 
gence." (The  original  tonality  is  D-flat  major.)  This  is  followed  by 
a  melody  from  the  "Ariette  d'Arlequin"  f  (wood-wind  and  also 
violins).     The  trombones  hint  at  the  Cardinal's  theme,  with  changed 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saeus,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  , 'Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 

t  The  little  air  of  Harlequin  in  the  Carnival  scene,  the  finale  of  the  second  act  (later  edition),  is  played  by 
the  orchestra,  while  the  people  watching  the  pantomime  sing:— 

"Regardpns  bien  MaJtre  Arlequin, 
Cest  un  fameux  tenor  romain." 
The  original  tonality  is  D  major. 
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rhythm  and  without  pauses.  This  is  now  played  (E-flat  major) 
by  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'cellos,  with  florid  passages  for  first 
violins,  then  for  flute  and  oboe.  The  Harlequin  theme  returns,  and 
is  worked  up  to  a  short  climax. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with  the  return  of  the  first 
and  joyous  theme,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2,  which  is 
somewhat  modified.  The  motive  is  given  to  the  wood-wind  over 
syncopated  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  restless  pizzicato  bass.  The 
instrumentation  grows  fuller  and  fuller  until  the  violins  take  the  theme, 
and  they  and  the  wood-wind  instruments  rush  fortissimo  to  a  gay 
subsidiary  motive,  which  consists  of  passage-work  in  quickly  moving 
eighth  notes  against  a  strongly  rhythmed  accompaniment.  This 
development  is  extended,  and  leads,  with  hints  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  theme,  to  the  second  motive,  a  cantabile  melody  in  D  major, 
2-2,  sung  by  wood-wind  instruments  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
middle  strings,  while  the  first  violins  hint  occasionally  at  the  rhythm 
of  the  first  motive.  This  cantilena,  which  has  reference  to  Cellini's 
love  for  Teresa,  is  repeated  by  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves,* 
while  second  violins  and  'cellos  still  have  the  tremulous  accompani- 
ment, and  bassoons  and  double-basses  having  a  running  staccato  bass. 

The  working-out  is  elaborate.  Nearly  all  of  the  thematic  material 
enters  into  it.  A  recitative-like  phrase  for  'cellos  assumes  importance 
later.  The  transition  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement  brings  in 
unexpectedly  the  first  theme  (wood-wind)  in  A  minor,  and  the  full 
orchestra  suddenfy  gives  a  fortissimo  repetition  of  it  in  G  major. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  movement  the  trombones  and  ophicleide 
take  up  the  'cello  phrase  just  alluded  to,  and  make  a  dramatic  use 
of  it  against  developments  in  counterpoint  of  figures  taken  from  the 
first  subsidiary.  The  brass  plays  a  thunderous  cantus  firmus,  the 
cantilena  of  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'cellos,  in  the  slow  introduc- 
tion (the  Cardinal's  theme),  against  sustained  chords  in  the  wood- 
wind and  rapid  counterpoint  for  violins,  violas,  and  first  'cellos.  This 
counterpoint  is  taken  from  the  first  subsidiary  theme.  Shortly  before 
the  end  there  is  a  general  pause.  The  Cardinal's  theme  is  heard  once 
more,  and  a  quick  crescendo  brings  the  end. 

*  * 
Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.     He  wrote  on  October  2,  1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 

r 
*"  This  writing  for  first  violins  and  violas  (instead  of  for  first  and  second  violins)  in  octaves  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  device  with  Berlioz.    There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  little  as  it  has  been  done  (upon  the 
whole)  by  other  composers.     Mozart  knew  the  secret  well;   but  comparatively  few  of  the  more  modern  masters 
of  orchestration  have  had  recourse  to  it." — W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1909=1910. 


Bantock 

"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture  to  a  Dramatic  Phantasy 
'  of  Ernest  Dow  son  November 

(First  time  in  Washington.) 

Beethoven 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  November 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  '"Eroica,"  Op.  55                         January 

Overture,  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  March 

Berlioz 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  25  March 

Bruch 

Concerto  No.  3,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

Mr.  Willy  Hess,  March 

*  Dvorak 

Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.   53  Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  January 

Goldmark 

"Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  26  December 

Liszt 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1 

Madame  Olga  Samaroff,  December 

Mozart 

Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown  forever,"  from  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Mrs.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  November 

Rachmaninoff 

"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  full  Orchestra  to  the  picture 
by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.   29  February 

(First  time  in  Washington.) 

Schubert 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  February 

Schumann 

Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  38  March 

SmETAna 

Overture   to   the  Opera   "The  Sold  Bride"  January 

Strauss 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner 
in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28  December 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  November 

Wagner 

"Waldweben"  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest"),  from  "Siegfried,"  Act.  II. 

February 
Overture  to  the  Opera  "Rienzi"  February 

Weber 

Scene,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumbered,"  and  Aria,  "Softly  sighing,"  from  the 
Opera  "Der  Freischutz" 

Mrs.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  November 
Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe"  February 

*  The  Dvorak  Concerto  played  in  place  of  the  Lalo. 
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boston  ; 
symphony  orchestra 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


SEASON  1910-1911 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  its  usual 
series  of  five  concerts  in  the  New  National  Theatre, 
Washington,  during  the  season  of  1910-1911.  The 
dates  are  as  follows: 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOONS 

November  8 
December  6 
January   10 
February  2  1 
March  21 

at  4.30 

IMPORTANT 

Following  the  practice  of  past  years,  subscribers  to  the  series  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  for  the  season  of  1909-1910  will  have  the 
privilege  of  retaining  their  seats  for  the  corresponding  series  of  1910-191  1. 
Owing  to  the  large  subscription  and  in  order  to  make  possible  the  early  allot- 
ment of  seats  to  many  new  subscribers  who  have  made  application,  the 
Management  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  patrons  will  give  notice  this  Spring 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  season. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Katie  Wilson  Greene,  1  1 26 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
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orchestrate  the  work.  On  April  n,  1837,  he  wrote:  "My  opera  is 
finished."  The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  B.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's 
short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  Berlioz  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern- 
ing his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.  The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
of  the  first  performance;  but  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  per- 
formance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third 
were  on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year. 
There  were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont 
replaced  Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  Derevis  after  the  first,  and  in 
1839  Miss  Nau  was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Theophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
opera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154)  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

The  opera,  arranged  in  four  acts,  with  a  libretto  translated  into 
German  by  Riccius,  was  produced  by  Liszt  at  Weimar  on  March  20, 
1852,  with  Beck  as  Cellini  and  Mrs.  Milde  as  Teresa.  Berlioz  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  performance.  He  wrote  on  February  10  to 
Morel  before  the  performance:  "They  have  been  at  work  on  it  for 
four  months.  I  cleaned  it  well,  re-sewed  and  restored  it.  I  had 
not  looked  at  it  for  thirteen  years;  it  is  devilishly  -vivace."  Arranged 
in  three  acts  and  with  the  text  translation  into  German   by  Peter 
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Cornelius,  the  opera  was  performed  at  Weimar  in  February,  1856. 
The  score  was  published  as  Op.  23  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar. 

The  opera  failed  at  London  on  June  25,  1853.  Chorley  said:  "The 
evening  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evenings  which  I  ever  passed 
in  any  theatre.  'Benvenuto  Cellini'  failed  more  decidedly  than  any 
foreign  opera  I  recollect  to  have  seen  performed  in  London.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  evening  the  humor  of  the  audience  began  to  show 
itself,  and  the  painful  spectacle  had  to  be  endured  of  seeing  the  com- 
poser conducting  his  own  work  through  every  stage  of  its  condemna- 
tion." Some  say  there  was  a  cabal  led  by  Costa  in  the  interest  of 
Italian  art.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  which  was  played  before  the  second  act, 
although  this  same  overture  had  been  applauded  by  a  London  concert 
audience  in  1848.  Chorley  criticised  the  music  of  the  opera  apparently 
without  prejudice  and  with  keen  discrimination.  The  following 
quotation  from  his  article  bears  on  the  overture:  "The  ease  of  the 
singers  is  disregarded  with  a  despotism  which  is  virtually  another 
confession  of  weakness.  As  music,  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  known 
in  another  form  as  its  composer's  happiest  overture,  'The  Romna 
Carnival,'  has  the  true  Italian  spirit  of  the  joyous  time;  but  the  chorus- 
singers  are  so  run  out  of  breath,  and  are  so  perpetually  called  on  to 
catch  or  snatch  at  some  passage,  which  ought  to  be  struck  off  with 
the  sharpest  decision, — that  the  real  spirit  instinct  in  the  music  is 
thoroughly  driven  out  of  it."  At  this  performance  the  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Julienne-Dejean  and  Nantier-Didiee,  and  Tamberlik, 
Formes,  and  Tagliafico.  The  opera  was  produced  by  von  Biilow  at 
Hannover  in  1879  and  afterward  at  other  German  cities,  as  Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe,  Leipsic  (1883),  Dresden  (1888),  Hamburg,  Munich,  Bremen, 
Stettin,  Berlin,  Frankfort -on-the-Main,  Stuttgart,  Schwerin,  Bruns- 
wick, Prague,  Vienna.  It  has  not  been  performed  in  Paris  since 
Berlioz  gave  it  its  definite  form. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27.  For  a  once  famous 
article  on  the  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  see  Louis  Bhlert's 
"Briefe  uber  Musik  an  eine  Freundin,"  pp.  126-133  (Berlin,  1868). 

*  * 
Benvenuto  Cellini  has  been  the  hero  of  other  operas  than  that  of 
Berlioz. 
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"Cellini  a  Parigi,"  music  by  Lauro  Rossi,  produced  at  Turin  in  June, 
1845.     The  chief  part  was  composed  for  Mme.  de  la  Grange. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Louis  Schlosser,  produced  at  Darm- 
stadt about  1845. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  or  "Der  Guss  des  Perseus,"  music  by  Franz 
Lachner,  produced  at  Munich  in  1849. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Prechtler,  music  by  Leo  Kern, 
produced  at  Budapest  in  1854. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Orsini,  produced  without  success 
at  the  Mercadante  Theatre,  Naples,  May,  1875. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Perosio,  music  by  E.  Bozzano, 
produced  at  the  Politeama,  Genoa,  May  20,  1877,  without  success. 
The  chief  singers  were  Signoretti,  Medica,  Cherubini,  and  Mmes. 
Ollandini  and  Mestres. 

"Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890. 
See  preceding  foot-note. 

"Benvenuto,"  lyric  drama  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Gaston  Hirsch, 
music  by  Eugene  Diaz,  son  of  the  celebrated  painter,  produced  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  December  3,  1890.  Cellini  has  forsaken  his 
mistress,  Pasilea  Guasconti,  and  she  plots  to  prevent  his  marriage 
with  Delphe  de  Montsolm.  Pasilea  arranges  an  ambuscade,  and  the 
sculptor  kills  two  of  his  foes.  Obliged  to  run  away  from  Florence, 
he  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  is  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Delphe  is  badly  poisoned  by  a  letter  sent  by  Pasilea,  but  she  recovers. 
The  Ambassador  of  France  succeeds  in  having  Cellini's  sentence 
changed  to  banishment.  Delphe  is  restored  to  life,  and  Pasilea  stabs 
herself  to  escape  the  scaffold  as  a  poisoner.  The  music  was  character- 
ized as  devoid  of  original  ideas  and  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  The 
cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Renaud;  Pompeo,  brother  of  Pasilea, 
Carbonne;  Cosme  de  Medicis,  Lonati;  Andrea,  Clement;  Orazio, 
Bernaest;  De  Jasi,  Maris;  De  Cagli,  Gilibert;  Pasilea,  Mme.  Des- 
champs-Jehin ;  Delphe,  Miss  Yvel.  An  aria  from  this  opera  has  been 
sung  in  concert  more  than  once  in  Boston.  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn  sang 
it  here,  December  10,  1908. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  in  three  acts,  music  by  Angelo  Tubi,  pro- 
duced at  Parma,  February  20,  1906. 

Ballets:  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Antonio  Buzzi  about  i860  and  by 
Luigi  Venzano  about  1870. 
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WASHINGTON  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
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Mrs.  ELSIE  BOND  BISCHOFF. 
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ALFRED  G.  ELDRIDGE, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO, 
ORGAN  AND  THEORY. 

Studio,  1706  Q  Street.    'Phone,  N  2203. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  FIELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
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1 77  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/VG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

REPRESENTING 

Miss  CLARA  E,  MONGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  In  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  he  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     P  A  U  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  \  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covert  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 
Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1909.1010 


LOUIS    NORMAN    CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,    Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thnrsdaya. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


R1E  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS.    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


Miss  INEZ  DAY, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

LANG  STUDIOS, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers     246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hail,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37   Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN,   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLE3 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWIET, 


VOCAL  TEACHER 


Composer  and 


Conductor 


Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio.  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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THE  LYRIC      .  BALTIMORE 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-I9J0 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

programme  of  % 
FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  JO 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO.     100  North  Charles  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty- 
MAX 

ninth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                 Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F.                    Eichheim,  B 
Strube,  G.                   Rissland,  K. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

'.                 Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch  A. 

Krafft,  W.  > 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

- 

Second  Violins. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                  Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.               Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia.SjT. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

THE  KRANZ-SMITH   PIANO  COMPANY 

100  N.  Charles  Street 


THE  LYRIC BALTIMORE 

Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  JO 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

WebeT Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischutz  f 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Rachmaninoff  .  Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra 

Op.  18 

I.     Moderate 
II.     Adagio  Sostenuto. 
III.     Allegro  Scherzando. 

Richard  Strauss  .  "  Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 
fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo 
Form."     Op.  28 


SOLOIST 
SERGE  RACHMANINOFF 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Symphony 
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Once  fk  Knabe 
Always  tibeKiabe 


BALTIMORE        NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows :  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the 
original  building,  which  was  burned  down  in  1817.  Weber  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm; 
Overture  and  Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen 
music-pieces  were  stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly 
well,  and  was  sung  con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and 
took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler  and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could 
not  get  hold  of  the  others.  Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli 
Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these  verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on 
Spontini,  much  to  Weber's  distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  ' ' Overture  of  ' Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Die  Frieschtitz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

And  London,  England 
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Mr.    ENRICO 


CARUSO 

has  selected 
for  his  personal  use  the 

Hardman 
Piano 

This  adds  one  more  proof  ot  its  musical 
superiority  and  of  the  preference  given  it 
by  the  greatest  artists. 

Mr.  Caruso,  like  many  other  great  artists,  examines 
with  special  care  the  latest  products  of  the  leading  piano 
manufacturers  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  best  for  his 
personal  use.  It  is,  therefore,  of  keen  interest  to  the  in- 
tending purchasers  of  pianos  to  know  that  so  remarkable  a 
musician  and  expert  a  judge  as  Mr.  Caruso  has  adopted 
for  such  personal  use  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Hardman,    Peck  &  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
524   Fulton    Street,   Brooklyn 

REPRESENTED  IN  BALTIMORE  BY 

COHEN  &  HUGHES,  315  No.  Howard  Street 


The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that 
applause  at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
i87i,pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the*success  of  this~overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.     And  so,  wherever  the  overture 


CHALMERS  —  DETROIT 

$2,750.00  $2,750.00 

LIMOSINE 

Touring  Cars,  $1,500.00      Pony  Toneaus,  $1,600.00 


ZELL    MOTOR    CAR    CO. 

Mt.  Royal  A.v©.  Bast  .        .       Baltimore 
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was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingenious^  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (1 787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait 
of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.     There  are  arrangements 

European  Conservatory  of  Music 

J.  HENRI  WEINREIGH,  Director 


811  N.  Calvert  Street      a  Mm  m         Baltimore,  Md. 


PIANOFORTE  —  Lebert  and  Stark's  Method  (used  in  Berlin,  Stuttgart, 
and  Paris  Conservatories).  Etudes  by  Loeschorn,  Czerny,  Cramer, 
Clementi,  Kullak,  Moscheles,  Hugo,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Henselt,  etc.,  together 
with  Sonatinas,  Sonatas,  Concertos,  and  other  compositions  from  the  best 
Classic  and  Romantic  pianoforte  literature.  J.  H.  Weinreich  head  of  this 
department.     Circulars  mailed  on  request. 
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for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet, 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of . 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me 
incomparably  more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  '  'Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
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sh  ado  wings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischutz'?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm  ? 
O  Weber!!" 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  program-book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production*"underTBerlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
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gives  in'his^Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz.'* 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schfitz, 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  " Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castel-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grover's 
Dictionary,  to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Mai tland. — Ed. 
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March  2,*  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer,  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron, 
who  left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather  an 
English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber.  / 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

*  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "  History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 

Messrs.  Lycett  Stationers  are  pleased  to  announce  that  having  se- 
cured the  services  of  Mr.  Louis  F.  Meyer,  a  connoisseur  of  Ceramics, 
with  twenty-five  years  experience  in  connection  with  the  most  ex- 
clusive China  Shops  abroad  and  in  America,  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  European  Potteries,  have  in  addition  to  their  Art  Rooms,  opened 
a  new  CHINA.  ROOM,  where  they  have  assembled  correct 
table  appointments  from  the  most  renowned  manufacturers  of  Europe. 
This  collection  will  be  of  interest  to  lovers  of  Ceramic  Art  and  an 
inspection  of  same  is  respectfully  solicited. 
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The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  L,ich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  sofar  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera :  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's,  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
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serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphomy  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
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Paris,  November  2.1 ,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly,  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

*  * 
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The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  .'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the 'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London.  1905. 
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been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra,  Op.  18. 

Sergei  Vassiuevich  Rachmaninoee 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;  now  living  in  Dresden.) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  14,  1901,  when  the  composer 
was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
April,  1902.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  when  Mr.  Raoul 
Pugno  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  was  played  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  November  12,  1908, 
when  Miss  Tina  Derner,  the  pianist,  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  the  concerto  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  December  3,  1908,  and  in 
Brooklyn,  December  4,  1908. 
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The  concerto  was  published  in  1902.  It  is  dedicated  to  N.  Dahl. 
The  first  movement  begins  moderato,  C  minor,  2-2.  Introductory 
chords  for  the  pianoforte  lead  to  the  orchestral  exposition  of  the  chief 
and  passionate  theme.  The  second  chief  theme  (E-flat  major)  of  a 
lyrical  nature  is  given  to  the  pianoforte.  The  movement  is  elaborately 
worked  and  with  contrasting  sections,  among  them  a  Maestoso  alia 
marcia.  The  second  movement,  Adagio  sostenuto,  K  major,  4-4,  is  in 
the  extended  form  of  a  nocturne  with  an  agitated  middle  section. 
The  Finale  begins  Allegro  scherzando,  4-4,  with  transitional  passages 
for  orchestra.  After  a  section  in  3-2  there  is  a  section  in  B-flat  major, 
4-4,  and  the  song  theme  given  first  to  the  orchestra  is  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte.  There  is  a  return  to  the  scherzando,  the  pace  quickens 
to  presto,  the  song  theme  returns.  A  cadenza  leads  to  the  apotheosis, 
maestoso,  C  major. 

*  * 

Rachmaninoff  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  of  Music 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  remained  there  three  years,  studying 
chiefly  the  pianoforte.  In  1885  he  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Moscow, 
where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  with  Zvierev  and  afterward  with  Siloti, 
his  cousin.  He  studied  theory  and  composition  with  Taneieff  and 
Arensky.     As  a  pianist,  he  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude  in  1891, 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 

Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "  Face  to  Face  "  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs: 


$0.60 


FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .  .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .    .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .    .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Twill  Not  Be  Long   .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.    .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

MAIL  ORDERS  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this 
music  from  your  dealer.     Send  for  complete  list. 

PUBLISHED  BY 
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and  in  1892  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  composition,  a  reward  for 
his  one-act  opera  "Aleko,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  Moscow,  in  the  same  year.  Leaving  the  Conservatory,  he  made 
a  long  concert  tour  through  Russia.  He  went  to  London  for  the  first 
time  in  1899,  when  he  appeared  as  composer,  conductor,  and  pianist 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19,  and  his  orchestral  fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  Op.  7,  was  performed.  In  1902  he  visited  Vienna,  and  in  1907 
he  visited  Paris.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  conductor  of  Russian  opera  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of 
Moscow,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  left  Russia  to  make 
Dresden  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  has  since  lived,  devoting  himself 
to  composition,  although  he  has  visited  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
to  conduct  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city 
and  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows : — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  all 
of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gipsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin  (1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Elegiac  Trio 
(in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
Op.  9  (1893) ;  Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  19;  two  pieces 

This  is  the  season  when  woman  uses  every  artifice  to  improve  her  personal  appearance,  and  in  % 
Baltimore,  the  Mecca  of  womanly  beauty  and  attractiveness,- is  Hyner's  Beauty  Parlors,  42  Lexington  J 
Street,  West.  | 

Under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  Hyner,  the  expert  operators  employed  there  are 
demonstrating  the  Turban  Swirl,  the  latest  Fall  style  of  chic  hairdressing.  For  this  purpose  she  is 
offering  first  quality  real  hair  braids,  and  also  medium  qualities  according  to  length  and  texture,  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.75  up. 

White  and  grey  hair  goods  for  elderly  ladies  is  one  of  the  specialties. 

Hyner's  Superba  Hair  Restorer,  $1.00,  restores  grey  and  faded  hair  to  its  original  color, 
without  in  any  way  injuring  the  texture  of  the  hair. 

Violet  Hair  Tonic,  50c,  by  nourishing  the  roots  of  the  hair,  gives  it  a  luxuriance  that  is  other- 
z        wise  unattainable.  X 

i  Hyner's  Skin  Food,  50c,  gives  to  the  face  a  healthy,  youthful  complexion.  £ 

I        HYNER'S   BEAUTY   PARLORS,   42  Lexington  St.,  West       % 
t  t 
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for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  two  pieces  for  violoncello  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  2. 

Pianof ortb :  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Two  Suites,  Op.  5  and  17; 
Six  pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  n;  Five  pieces  for  two  hands,  Op.  3 
(including  the  prelude  in  C-sharp  minor);  Seven  pieces,  Op.  10;  Six 
Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the  theme  of  Chopin's 
Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902) ;  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15, 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5)  Op.  17. 


ERTR'ACTE. 
THE   INDEFINITE  DEBUSSY. 

(By  "R.  T."  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  July  24,  1909.) 
The  chief  characteristic  of  perfect  art  is  that  it  satisfies  perfectly. 
We  seem  to  be  brought  before  an  inspired  solution  of  life.     Life  is 
the  million  scattered  parts  of  a  puzzle;    the  artist  gives  us  a  glimpse 
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of  their  harmonious  relation.  Art  in  its  last  analysis  is  truth.  The 
state  of  satisfaction  that  comes  to  us  from  great  art  is  one  of  feeling. 
The  intellect  plays  a  part  in  it,  but  the  feeling  is  strong  and  definite 
before  the  mind  runs  consciously  to  analysis.  The  artist  seems  to 
speak  to  something  in  the  depths.  Our  first  impression — that  is  to 
say  if  we  are  rightly  attuned — is  that  the  work  is  inevitable,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it  without  doing  it  irreparable 
injury. 

The  musician,  like  every  other  kind  of  artist,  has  this  perfect  satis- 
faction in  the  best  things  of  his  art,  but  perhaps  he  has  more  difficulty 
than  the  others  in  convincing  sceptics.  Tolstoi  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acters say  that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  for  music  that  it  elevates  the  soul. 
Great  music,  it  seems,  causes  only  irritation,  because  it  never  ends  in 
anything.  The  hearer  is  senselessly  thrown  into  a  certain  mood  without 
knowing  what  circumstances  brought  the  mood  about.  Tolstoi's 
quarrel  with  Beethoven  is  that  he  does  not  say  definitely  what  his 
music  means.  Now,  to  say  that  art  is  indefinite  is  to  say  that  it  is 
incomplete.  But  here  I  must  make  haste  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
"indefinite."  .Some  people  are  always  asking  more  from  music  than 
it  is  capable  of  giving.  Every  medium  has  its  limitations,  and  can 
speak  only  within  these  limitations.  Considering  the  emotional 
stimulus  of  music,  poetic  rhapsody  running  to  highly  colored  figures 
of  speech  is  inevitable ;  but  one  is  afraid  it  has  done  not  a  little  to  raise 
false  conceptions  about  the  "meaning"  of  music.  Unmusical  and 
half -musical  people  hear  that  music  "means"  this  or  that,  and  they 
feel  called  on  to  search  for  the  significance  of  musical  composition 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  They  are  not  slow  to  notice,  too,  that 
if  the  "meaning"  is  not  attached  to  the  piece  of  music,  no  two  musicians 
can  arrive  at  the  same  opinion  regarding  it.     The  fanciful  and  widely 
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differing  meanings  given  to  music  by  poets  and  novelists  and  the  "pro- 
grams" of  romantic  composers  seem  to  have  convinced  the  sceptic 
that  music  is  essentially  indefinite. 

Now,  great  music  is  perhaps  the  most  definite  thing  in  the  world. 
People,  it  is  true,  go  to  concerts  and  come  back  each  with  a  different 
story.  To  the  sceptic  it  may  appear  that  none  has  got  a  clear  im- 
pression. Where  the  sceptic  makes  the  mistake,  however,  is  in  think- 
ing of  language  as  a  perfect  instrument  of  expression.  Things  that 
cannot  be  described  in  words  are  not  therefore  indefinite.  The  per- 
fume of  a  rose,  for  example,  is  definite  enough.  Yet  a  man  born  without 
the  sense  of  smell  might  read  all  the  known  literature  on  roses  without 
being  able  to  realize  it.  The  only  way  to  know  the  perfume  of  the  rose 
is  through  the  sense  to  which  it  appeals.  Similarly,  a  man  without  the 
sense  of  taste  would  be  no  wiser  after  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  flavor 
of  strawberries — to  take  a  seasonable  example.  No  clear  impression 
could  be  conveyed,  because  the  impression  is  one  that  cannot  be  con- 
veyed in  words.  There  are  countless  definite  things  that  cannot  be 
described.  The  stronger  their  effect,  too,  the  more  varied  and  seem- 
ingly conflicting  the  attempted  descriptions  of  them  will  be.  Music 
sets  up  an  emotional  ferment,  out  of  which  widely  differing  ideas  are 
born.     The  result  may  be  poetry,  as  Keats  suggests  in 

"The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  ears, 
And,  as  it  reaches  each  delicious  ending, 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tone." 

"Program"  music  is  a  reversal  of  the  natural  process,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  people  deficient  in  imagination. 

The  unmusical  man,  if  he  takes  a  curious  interest  in  music,  very  often 
favors  "program"  music.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  If 
the  music  says  nothing  to  him,  the  "program"  does.     He  thinks  of 
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the  "program,"  therefore,  as  making  music  more  human,  connecting 
it  with  life,  giving  it  a  definite  message  to  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  "program"  is  never  the  essential  thing  (I  mean  by  "pro- 
gram," of  course,  the  official  literary  explanation).  The  "program" 
does  not  interpret  the  music.  It  is  the  music  that  lends  something 
of  itself  to  color  and  emotionalizes  the  "program."  Music  is  the  uni- 
versal native;  it  is  never  the  foreigner  with  the  literary  person  for  in- 
terpreter. 

This  pathetic  call  for  a  meaning  for  music  might  be  shown  to  be 
ridiculous  by  a  dozen  analogies.  A  harmonious  color  scheme  in  a 
picture  speaks  definitely  to  the  artist,  and  gives  him  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  is  quite  complete  in  itself.  Could  you  imagine  a  man,  even 
if  he  had  no  sense  of  color,  doubting  the  reality  of  this  satisfaction, 
and  saying  that  if  you  gave  him  a  landscape  that  was  also  a  history 
of  the  amours  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then  he  would  talk  to  you! 
Or  could  you  imagine  a  man  who  could  see  nothing  in  a  statue  of  a 
warrior,  unless  the  accoutrements  were  labelled  "justice,"  "love," 
"truth,"  etc.,  and  the  work  of  art  made  into  a  sermon?  These  men 
would  leave  out  the  real  spiritual  element  in  the  thing  they  are  consider- 
ing, the  element  by  which  it  exists  as  art,  the  element  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  statue,  makes  it  living  art  instead  of  dead  clay.  This  desire  for 
a  "program"  arises  in  most  cases  from  a  lack  of  power  to  grasp  the 
thing  presented  in  its  essentials.  The  man  who  calls  loudest  for  a 
"program"  is  the  very  man  whom  a  "program"  could  not  help. 
The  theory  of  the  definiteness  and  self-sufficiency  of  music  is  quite 
consistent  with  a  theory  of  program  music.  Indeed,  a  right  theory 
of  program  music  is  not  possible  until  it  is  recognised. 

Not  only  is  music  as  definite  as  are  literature  and  painting,  but  its 
definiteness  is  so  great  that  when  brought  into  touch  with  the  other 
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arts  it  tends  to  absorb  them  altogether.  This  is  what  Wagner  meant 
when  he  called  music  the  redemptive  art.  Music  can  give  even  to 
bad  verse  something  of  its  own  emotional  strength.  But  Wagner 
was  only  half  right.  Music  redeems  only  when  it  is  great  in  itself. 
Bad  music  kills  everything  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  I 
can  recall  a  setting  of  Keats's  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale"  that  gave  its 
audience  a  half -hour's  undiluted  misery.  The  vexed  question  of  music- 
drama  has  again  been  forced  on  us  through  the  recent  performance  at 
Co  vent  Garden  of  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande."  In  a  sense  the 
whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  aggressive  individuality  of  music. 
There  was  a  time  before  music  became  an  art  that  it  was  indefinite 
in  form  if  not  in  effect.  In  the  early  days  of  Italian  opera  music  was 
allowed  full  sway.  The  librettist  was  under  the  thumb  of  the  com- 
poser. The  drama,  if  it  could  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  was  cut  and  twisted 
to  suit  the  music.  The  wretched  quality  of  the  verse  was  hardly  no- 
ticed because  the  word  was  there  only  as  insignificant  slave  of  the  note. 
Gluck  got  rid  of  some  of  the  more  glaring  anomalies;  the  drama  was 
not  set  quite  free,  but  it  helped  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  music. 
Then  Wagner  announced  as  a  great  discovery  the  error  of  opera — that 
a  means  of  expression  (music)  had  been  made  the  end,  while  the  end 
of  expression  (the  drama)  had  been  made  a  means ;  and  his  works 
were  ostensibly  intended  to  put  matters  straight.  We  are  all,  however, 
agreed  now  that  it  is  Wagner  the  musician  who  counts.  Who  would 
sit  twice  through  "The  Ring"  if  it  were  not  for  its  music?  The  music 
in  itself  takes  up  almost  all  our  attention,  although,  naturally,  we 
recognize  its  appropriateness  to  the  dramatic  situations.  Melody  is 
music's  most  definite  feature,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  soften  that 
by  avoiding  cadence,  by  the  dovetailing  of  parts,  by  symphonic  treat- 
ment, by  keeping  the  singers  at  declamation  and  transferring  the  bulk 
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of  the  musical  interest  to  the  orchestra.  In  spite  of  it  all  the  effect 
was  still  nine-tenths  musical.  We  came  from  the  opera-house  with  the 
music,  and  thought  only  incidentally  of  the  drama.  Strauss  attempts 
to  follow  the  drama  still  more  closely,  yet  his  giant  orchestra  with 
its  amazing  effects  really  dominates  everything. 

And  now  we  have  Debussy,  who  would  save  the  drama  at  all  costs, 
and  feels  that  it  is  to  be  done  only  by  destroying  the  old-fashioned 
definiteness  of  music.  With  Debussy  one  can  hardly  talk  now  of 
melody  or  keys.  Chord  melts  into  chord,  the  drama  is  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sound.  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  is  an  extraordinary 
tour  de  force.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  curiosity  has  died  down 
its  success  will  depend  on  how  much  it  interests  us  as  music.  The  history 
of  opera  is  an  attempt  to  put  music  in  its  place,  and  the  discovery 
that  it  can  never  have  other  than  the  first  place.  Opera  is  a  com- 
promise, and  a  compromise  that  must  always  leave  music  the  chief 
factor.  Music  may  be  made  more  and  more  expressive,  more  capable 
of  reflecting  and  coloring  drama,  but  it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  unless 
that  is  respected  music-drama  cannot  possibly  progress.  The  ideals 
of  the  new  music-drama  suggest  dangerously  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  in  which  the  orchestra  softly  simmers  and  fizzles  in  blood- 
curdling fashion  while  the  heroine  dies  in  the  snow  or  the  hero  swears 
a  terrible  oath  under  the  blasted  oak.  It  needs  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius  like  Debussy  and  a  Maeterlinck  for  librettist  to  make  the  methods 
of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  even  plausible.  It  may  be  that  when  people 
get  to  know  Debussy  better  they  will  find  his  music  perfectly  definite 
in  effect,  only  further  removed  from  possibility  of  description  than  the 
other.  If  that  be  so,  it  will  speak  of  its  own  life  as  well  as  of  the  life 
of  the  drama,  and  in  so  doing  will  tend  once  more  to  keep  the>  drama 
in  a  secondary  place.  Perfect  fusion  seems  impossible,  if  the  music 
is  to  be  great  and  living. 
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"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it "  after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
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which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  program  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  program  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives,— the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.     Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.     The 
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German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  perman  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programs,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  program-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  program-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  V  olksthumlicheri)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half-close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;   the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
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the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments) . 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed 'plumes.     But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
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mind.     Away  with  all  scruples!     He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  "  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.     This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
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hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen-' 
spiegel  theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  -is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
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chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-fiat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 


* 

*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 
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* 

*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till: — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  i8c6,  text  by 
Kotzebue);  Rungenhagen  (about  1815);  Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wiirzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "H6w  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  bv  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges ;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 

*  * 

There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck,  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
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shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  his  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom;   that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of 
others.  With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went 
along  the  road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting 
constantly  a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he 
always  succeeded.  A  curb's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took 
him  in  her  service;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and 
fed  him  for  months ;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally 
unfaithful  to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.     Others 
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would  have  the  satire  general :  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  kibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbiicher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 

BALUflOkE   nUSIC  TEACHERS. 
VIRGIL  CLAVIER  PIANO  METHOD. 

EDGAR  T.  PAUL.  ROBERT  L  PADL. 

GOETSCHIUS  SYSTEM  OF  HARMONY. 

Studio,  J08  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C&  P.  'Phone,  Mad.  1417  B 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO. 

CECILIA  GAUL,  **■*"* 

VUW.UA11       wiawajj  STUDIO, 

1112  Eutaw  Street    -    Baltimore. 
MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINQ, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE,  c&'KKSn. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 

Miss  KATHERINK  UNfiflliN       wm  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 

IU100    JYAlUliniliJJ    UlUUUUllj  York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 

SOLO   SOPRANO.  Engagements  may   be   made   for   Private 

Representing  Musicales. 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


254  West  «sth  Street. 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher, 
CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY,  Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Coverst  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  hare  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  AlVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Carneglts  Hall.  New  York  City 

Permsaeat  studio  addriss.  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.         Boston.  Mass..  Huntington  Chambers,  Tuesdays 


WILLIAM      ALDEN       P  AU  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours  :  j  fj^^t  excePt  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


1909-1910 

tf    CULLIS, 

PRODUCTION. 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    NORMA! 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especialy  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
1  eacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS.    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street.  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI   METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LETTY  LAUNDER, 

TEACHER  OF  THE   VIOLIN. 

12  Lincoln  Hall.   Trinity  Court. 
175    Dartmouth   Street. 

Miss  Launder  makes  a  specialty  of  fine  violins  for 
sale  and  all  sizes  to  let. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers     346  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37   Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 
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THE  LYRIC      .•.■■'.-..  BALTIMORE 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

programme  of  % 
SECOND   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  8 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO.     100  North  Charles  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-ninth  Season,   1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

;    ■""  i 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W.  t 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Second  Violins. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J.| 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H, 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn, 
Kluge 

F.                 Kolster,  A. 
,  M.              Sauer,  G. 

Krauss,  h. 
Rennert,  B 

Violoncellos. 

. 

Wamke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth 

Nast, 

.,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warake,  J.      j 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O. 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenly  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO. 

100  N.  CHARLES  STREET,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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THE  LYRIC BALTIMORE 

Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  8 

AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Schumann        .....        Symphony  No.  2,  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace:  Trio  I.  and  Trio  II. 

III.  Adagio  espressivo. 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Mozart     .         .         .         Recitative  "Jetzt,  Vitellia,"  and  Rondo  "Nie  Soil 

mit  Rosen,"  from  the  Opera  "Titus" 

Handel Concerto  for  Oboe  and  String  Orchestra 

I.    Grave.  First  time  at  these  concerts 

II.     Allegro. 

III.  Sairabande. 

IV.  Allegro. 

Gounod    ....     Stanzas  of  Sappho  from  the  Opera  "  Sappho  " 

Tschaikowsky  .         Suite  for  full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of 

the    Ballet  "  Nutcracker,"  Op.  71A 
Ouverture  miniature. 

Danses  caracteristiques :   a.  Marche  ;   b.  Danse  de  la  Fee  Dragee ; 
c.   Trepak,  danse  russe ;    d.   Danse  arabe ;    e.  Danse  chinoise ; 
/    Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 


SOLOISTS 

Mme.  SGHUMANN-HEINK 

Mr.  GEORGES  LONGY 


Stein-way  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Symphony 
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BEST 


in  the    strictest 
sense  or  the  word 


Is  The  One  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  in  many  features  far  m  advance  or  present 
day  methods  of  piano  productions.      It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  name  Knabe  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  construction, 
exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which   cannot   he  successfully  imitated    or  equalled. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

PARK  AVENUE  and  FAYETTE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2,  Op.  61   ...     .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.)] 

In  October,  1844,  Schumann  left  Leipsic,  where  he  had  lived  for  about 
fourteen  years.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
in  July.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  and  composition 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  from  April,  1843;  but  he  was  a  singularly 
reserved  man,  hardly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  he  was 
without  disciples.  He  was  in  a  highly  nervous  condition,  so  that  his 
physician  said  he  must  not  hear  too  much  music;  a  change  of  scene 
might  do  him  good. 

Schumann  therefore  moved  to  Dresden.  "Here,"  he  wrote  in  1844, 
"one  can  get  back  the  old  lost  longing  for  music;  there  is  so  little  to 
hear.  This  suits  my  condition,  for  I  still  suffer  very  much  from  my 
nerves,  and  everything  affects  and  exhausts  me  directly."  He  lived 
a  secluded  life.  He  saw  few,  and  he  talked  little.  In  the  early  eighties 
they  still  showed  in  Dresden  a  restaurant  frequented  by  him,  where 
he  would  sit  alone  hours  at  a  time,  dreaming  day-dreams.  He  tried 
sea-baths.  In  1846  he  was  exceedingly  sick,  mentally  and  bodily. 
"He  observed  that  he  was  unable  to  remember  the  melodies  that  oc- 
curred to  him  when  composing,  the  effort  of  invention  fatiguing  his 
mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair  his  memory."  When  he  did  work, 
he  applied  himself  to  contrapuntal  problems. 

The  Symphony  in  C  major,  known  as  No.  2,  but  really  the  third, — 
for  the  one  in  D  minor,  first  written,  was  withdrawn  after  perform- 
ance, remodelled,  and  finally  published  as  No.  4, — was  composed  in 
the  years  1845  and  1846.  Other  works  of  those  years  are  four  fugues 
for  pianoforte,  studies  and  sketches  for  pedal  piano,  six  fugues  on  the 
name  of  Bach  for  organ,  intermezzo,  rondo,  and  finale  to  "Fantasie" 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSGA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 
MADAMA  BUTTERFLY       .        .        by  G.  Puccini 
ANTON   .        .        .     ~  .        .        .        by  C.  Galeotti 

FALSTAFF by  G.  Verdi 

OTELLO  .   .     .        .        .        .        by  G.  Verdi 

MEFISTOFELE      .        .        .        .        by  A.  Boito 

AND   ALL   ITALIAN   OPERAS 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated   music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March   27,    1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvelous. 

Congratulating    you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "/  shall  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established    1842 

138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

REPRESENTED    IN  BALTIMORE  BY 

COHEN  &  HUGHES,  315  No.  Howard  Street 


(published  as  Concerto,  Op.  54),  five  songs  by  Burns  for  mixed  chorus, 
four  songs  for  mixed  chorus,  Op.  59,  and  a  canon  from  Op.  124.  The 
symphony  was  first  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  Mendels- 
sohn's direction,  on  November  5,  "1846.*  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1, 
1866.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  performed  it  as  early 
as  January  14,  1854.  s 

Schumann  wrote  from  Dresden  on  April  2,  1849,  to  Otten,f  a  writer 
and  conductor  at  Hamburg,  who  had  brought  about  the  performance 
of  the  symphony  in  that  city:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  in  December, 
1845,  when  I  was  still  half -sick.  It  seems  to  me  one  must  hear  this 
in  the  music.  In  the  Finale  I  first  began  to  feel  myself;  and  indeed 
I  was  much  better  after  I  had  finished  the  work.  Yet,  as  I  have  said, 
it  recalls  to  me  a  dark  period  of  my  life.  That,  in  spite  of  all,  such 
tones  of  pain  can  awaken  interest,  shows  me  your  sympathetic  inter- 
est. Everything  you  say  about  the  work  also  shows  me  how  thor- 
oughly you  know  music;  and  that  my  melancholy  bassoon  in  the 
adagio,  which  I  introduced  in  that  spot  with  especial  fondness,  has 
not  escaped  your  notice,  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure."  In  the 
same  letter  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bach's  Passion  according  to 
John  was  more  powerful  and  poetic  work  than  his  Passion  according 
to  Matthew. 

And  yet  when  Jean  J.  H.  Verhulst  of  the  Hague  (1816-91)  visited 
Schumann  in  1845,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  written  that  was  new 

♦The  first  part  of  the  program  included  the  overture,  an  aria,  and  the  finale  of  Act  II.  of  "Euryanthe'' 
and  the  overture  and  finale  of  Act  II.  of  "  William  Tell."  The  latter  overture  made  such  a  sensation  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction  that  it  was  imperiously  redemanded.  The  symphony,  played  from  manuscript, 
pleased  very  few.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  demand  for  a  second  performance  of  Rossini's  overture 
was  a  deliberate  reflection  on  Schumann,  whose  symphony  was  yet  to  be  heard. 

t  George  Dietrich  Otten,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1806,  showed  a  marked  talent  for  drawing,  which  he  studied, 
as  well  as  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ;  but  he  finally  devoted  himself  to  music,  and  bcame  a  pupil  of  Schneider 
at  Dessau  (1828-32).  He  taught  at  Hamburg,  and  led  the  concerts  of  the  Hamburg  MusikrVerein,  which,  he 
founded,  from  1855  to  1863.    In  1883  he  moved  to  Vevey,  Switzerland. 


MOTOR  CARS 

"All  that  the  name  implies" 

SILENCE     COMFORT 


ZEUL    MOTOR    CAR     CO. 

JVlt.  Royal  Ave.  East  Baltimore,  Md. 
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and  beautiful,  Schumann  answered  he  had  just  finished  a  new  sym- 
phony. Verhulst  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  had  fully  succeeded. 
Schumann  then  said:   "Yes,  indeed,  I  think  it's  a  regular  Jupiter." 

* 
*  * 

There  is  a  dominating  motive,  or  motto,  which  appears  more  or  less 
prominently  in  three  of  the  movements.  This  motto  is  proclaimed  at 
the  very  beginning,  Sostenuto  assai,  6-4,  by  horns,  trumpets,  alto 
trombone,  pianissimo,  against  flowing  counterpoint  in  the  strings. 
This  motto  is  heard  again  in  the  finale  of  the  following  allegro,  near 
the  end  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  finale. 
(It  may  also  be  said  here  that  relationship  of  the  several  movements 
is  further  founded  by  a  later  use  of  other  fragments  of  the  introduction 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  the  finale.)  This 
motto  is  not  developed :  its  appearance  is  episodic.  It  is  said  by  one 
of  Schumann's  biographers  that  the  introduction  was  composed  before 
the  symphony  was  written,  and  that  it  was  originally  designed  for 
another  work.  The  string  figure  is  soon  given  to  the  wood-wind  in- 
struments. There  is  a  crescendo  of  emotion  and  an  acceleration  of  the 
pace  until  a  cadenza  for  the  first  violins  brings  in  the  allegro,  ma  non 
troppo,  3-4.  The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  exposed  frankly  and 
piano  by  full  orchestra  with  the  exception  of  trumpets  and  trombones. 
The  rhythm  is  nervous,  and  accentuation  gives  the  idea  of  constant 
syncopation.  The  second  theme,  if  it  may  be  called  a  theme,  is  not 
long  in  entering.  The  exposition  of  this  movement,  in  fact,  is  uncom- 
monly short.  Then  follows  a  long  and  elaborate  development.  In  the 
climax  the  motto  is  sounded  by  the  trumpets. 

The  scherzo,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  has  2-4  two  trios.  The  scherzo 
proper  consists  of  first  violin  figures  in  sixteenth  notes,  rather  simply 
accompanied.  The  first  trio,  in  G  major,  2-4,  is  in  marked  contrast. 
The  first  theme,  in  lively  triplet  rhythm,  is  given  chiefly  to  wood-wind 
and  horns;  it  alternates  with  a  quieter,  flowing  phrase  for  strings. 
This  trio  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  scherzo.  The  second  trio,  in 
A  minor,  2-4,  is  calm  and  melodious.  The  simple  theme  is  sung  at 
first  in  full  harmony  by  strings  (without  double-basses)  and  then  de- 
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veloped  against  a  running  contrapuntal  figure.  The  scherzo  is  repeated, 
and,  toward  the  close,  trumpets  and  horns  loudly  sound  the  motto. 

Mr.  William  Foster  Apthorp  has  contributed  an  interesting  personal 
note  concerning  the  scherzo.  "The  late  Otto  Dresel  once  told  me  a 
curious  fact  about  this  trio.  When,  as  a  boy,  he  was  studying  under 
Mendelssohn,  in  Leipsic,  he  happened  to  be  left  alone  one  day  in  Men- 
delssohn's study.  While  mousing  around  there  with  a  boy's  curiosity, 
he  espied  on  a  desk  a  MS.  score  that  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  hand- 
writing. It  turned  out  to  be  the  MS.  of  Schumann's  C  major  sym- 
phony— then  unknown,  save  to  the  composer  and  a  friend  or  two;  it 
had  evidently  been  sent  to  Mendelssohn  to  look  over.  Dresel,  much 
interested  in  his  unexpected  find,  forthwith  began  to  read  the  score, 
and  had  time  to  read  it  through  and  replace  it  where  he  had  found  it, 
before  Mendelssohn  returned.  He  told  me  that,  curiously  enough,  the 
triplet  theme  of  the  first  trio  of  the  Scherzo  was  exposed  and  carried 
through  by  the  strings  alone.  Yet  when,  some  weeks  later,  he  heard 
the  symphony  rehearsed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  this  theme  was  played 
by  the  woodrwind  and  horns,  just  as  it  stands  now  in  the  published 
score.  Dresel  thought  it  pretty  plain  that  Schumann  transferred  this 
theme  from  the  strings  to  the  wind  on  Mendelssohn's  advice.  It  was 
not  uncharacteristic  of  Schumann's  greenness  in  orchestral  matters  at 
the  time  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of  giving  the  theme  to  the 
wind — after  the  carnival  of  the  violins  in  the  Scherzo  proper — without 
being  prompted  thereto  by  his  friend." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  espressivo,  2-4,  is  the  development  of  an 
extended  cantilena  that  begins  in  C  minor  and  ends  in  E-flat  major. 
Violins  first  sing  it;  then  the  oboe  takes  it,  and  the  song  is  more  and 
more  passionate  in  melancholy  until  it  ends  in  the  wood-wind  against 
violin  trills.  This  is  followed  by  a  contrapuntal  episode,  which  to 
some  is  incongruous  in  this  extremely  romantic  movement.  The  me- 
lodic development  returns,  and  ends  in  C  major. 

The  finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  C  major,  2-2,  opens  after  two  or 
three  measures  of  prelude  with  the  first  theme  of  vigorous  character 
(full  orchestra  except  trombones).  This  is  lustily  developed  until  it 
reaches  a  transitional  passage,  in  which  the  violins  have  prominent 
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figures.  All  this  is  in  rondo  form.  The  second  theme  is  scored  for 
violas,  'cellos,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  while  violins  accompany  with 
the  figures  mentioned.  This  theme  recalls  the  opening  song  of  the 
adagio.  A  new  theme,  formed  from  development  of  the  recollection, 
long  hinted  at,  finally  appears  in  the  wood-wind,  and  is  itself  developed 
into  a  coda  of  extraordinary  length.  Figures  from  the  first  theme  of 
the  finale  are  occasionally  heard,  but  the  theme  itself  does  not  appear 
in  the  coda,  although  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  portion  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  motto  is  sounded  by  the  brass. 
There  is  a  second  exultant  climax,  in  which  the  introductory  motive 
is  of  great  importance. 

This  symphony,  dedicated  to  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 


Recitative,  "Jetzt,  Viteixia!"  and  Aria,  "Nie  soli,  mit  Rosen," 
from  "Titus" Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,.  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  or  "Titus,"  opera  seria  in  two  acts,  original 
Italian  text  based  on  the  like-named  libretto  of  Metastasio  by  Caterino 
Mazzola,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  September  6,  1791,  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  This  recitative 
and  air  are  sung  by  Vitellia  in  the  second  act : — 
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Jetzt,  Vkellia!  schlagt  die  Stunde,  der  gfoSsen  Priifung  erflste  Stunde.  Hast  du 
wohl  Muth  zu  sehen  wie  er  sejn  Leben  endet,  der  dir  Treue  gelobt  ?  Sextus  er  liebt 
dich,  mehr  als  sein  eigenes  Leben,  auf  dein  Verlangen  ward  er  Verbrecher ;  stets  sahst 
du  ihn  vollbringen  was  grausam  du  begehrt ;  er  wird  im  Tode  seine  Treue  dir  wahren ; 
und  dennoch  willst  du,  wohl  bewusst  deiner  Unthat,  mit  heitrer  Miene  dem  Kaiser 
dich  vermahlen?  Ach,  wo  ich  weilte  wiird'  ich  Sextus  erblicken.  Die  Lufte,  die 
Felsen,  ja  sie  wiirden  dem  Gatten  mein  Geheimniss  entdecken.  Zu  seinen  Fussen 
will  ich  bekennen  meine  Schuld ;  will  mindern  meines  Sextus  Verbrechen,  kann  ich 
retten  ihn  nicht,  durch  mein  Verderben.  So  schwinde  stolzes  Hoffen,  so  schwinde 
auf  ewig. 

Nie  soil  mit  Rosen,  mit  duft'gen  Myrten, 

Hymen  mir  schmucken  die  Lebensbahn. 

Schon  seh'  ich  grauenvoll  Kerker  sich  offnen, 

Schon  Todesqualen  furchtbar  mir  nahn. 

Weh'  mir  Armen!  welch'  Entsetzen!  !■.'.*; 

Ach,  was  wird  mein  Schicksal  sein  ? 
Wer  erkennt  was  ich  erdulde, 

Ja  gewiss  erbarmt  sich  mein. 

Now,  Vitellia,  the  hour  strikes,  the  serious  hour  of  the  great  trial.  Hast  thou 
the  courage  to  see  how  he  ends  his  life  who  swore  fidelity  to  thee?  Sextus  loves 
thee  more  than  his  own  life;  he  became  a  criminal  at  thy  behest.  Thou  hast  ever 
seen  him  accomplish  what  thou  cruelly  askedst  for ;  he  will  keep  faith  with  thee  in 
death.  And  yet  wouldst  thou,  well  knowing  his  misdeed,  marry  the  emperor  with 
a  smile  on  thy  face?  Ah,  wherever  I  might  be  I  should  see  Sextus.  The  breezes, 
the  rocks,  would  discover  my  secret  to  my  husband.  I  will  acknowledge  my  guilt 
at  his  feet;  I  will  lessen  my  Sextus's  crime,  even  if  I  cannot  save  him,  by  my  own 
undoing.     So  vanish,  proud  hope,  vanish  forever. 

Never  shall  Hymen  adorn  my  life's  path  with  roses,  with  fragrant  myrtle.  Already 
I  see  dungeons  open  horribly,  already  see  torments  of  death  draw  near.     Woe  to  me, 
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wretched  one!    What  terror!    Ah,  what  will  be  my  lot?    He  who  sees  what  I 
suff er  will  surely  take  pity  on  me. — Englished  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

The  recitative  begins  in  D  minor,  and  ends  in  B-flat  major.  It  is* 
accompanied  by  strings.  The  air  begins  with  a  short  larghetto  in  F 
major,  3-8,  which  is  followed  by  an  allegro  in  F  major,  4-4,  in  rondo 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  basset-horn  * 
solo,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

* 
*  * 

The  librettist,  Caterino  Mazzola,  was  a  Venetian  and  a  friend  of  da 
Ponte.  He  was  appointed  Court  Poet  at  Dresden  in  1782,  and  one  of 
his  duties  was  to  provide  librettos  for  operas  and  cantatas.  Metas- 
tasio's  libretto  in  three  acts  was  written  in  1734,  and  Caldara  was  the 
first  to  set  it  to  music,  for  the  birthday  festival  of  Charles  VI.,  at  Vi- 
enna, 1734. 

This  opera  was  ordered  by  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  for  the  coronation 
of  Leopold  II.  Mozart  was  a  sick  man  when  he  received  the  commis- 
sion in  August,  but  he  buckled  himself  to  the  task.  The  opera  was 
written  and  rehearsed  within  eighteen  days.  The  secco  recitatives  were 
not  by  Mozart,  but  by  his  friend  Siissmaier,  who  went  with  him  to  the 
first  performance. 

The  earth  was  becoming  impatient  for  Mozart.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  medicine  during  his  visit;  he  was  very  pale;  and,  although  he 
now  and  then  jested  with  friends,  he  was  in  doleful  dumps,  and  when 
he  took  his  leave  he  shed  tears.  The  failure  of  the  opera  deepened  his 
melancholy.  Niemschek  thought  that  the  audience,  in  holiday  humor, 
was  unable  to  appreciate  the  music.  The  opera  is  a  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  opera  seria  in  construction  and  character.  For  instance, 
the  parts  of  Sextus  and  Annius,  the  lovers,  were  written  for  women 
and  played  and  sung  by  them.  An  incredible  opera  to  come  after 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  twenty-four  days  before  the  first  performance 

*  The  basset-horn,  or  corno  di  bassetto,  is  an  alto  clarinet  in  F,  a  fifth  below  the  clarinet  in  C.  Its 
downward  compass  is  prolonged  to  the  extent  of  a  major -third.  The  tone  is  rich  and  sombre.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  practically  obsolete,  though  the  alto  clarinet  in  E-flat  used  in  military  bands  resembles  it. 
Mozart  employed  the  corno  di  bassetto  in  this  opera,  "The  Magic  Flute,"  "Figaro,"  "Die  Entfiihrung") 
and  in  his  Requiem;  Beethoven  introduced  it  in  his  ballet  of  "Prometheus";  Vogel  used  it;  and 
Mendelssohn  wrote  for  it,  though  not  in  his  orchestral  works.  _  There  is  a  dispute  about  the  origin  of  the 
name.  The  story  that  has  prevailed  is  that  the  basset-horn  was  invented  in  Passau  in  1777,  and  improved  by 
Lotz,  of  Presburg,  in  1782.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  says  that  "basset-horn"  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  cor  de  basette,  Italian  corno  di  baselto;  and  "bassetto,"  which  in  English  meant  a  small  bass  viol,  is 
an  Italian  diminutive  of  "basso."  Lavoix,  in  his  "Histoire  de  l'Instrumentation,"  says  that  the  inventor's 
name  at  Passau  was  Horn,  that  the  instrument  was  named  after  him,  and  by  a  queer  translation  the  "bas- 
set Horn"  became  in  French  the  "cor  de  basset"  and  in  Italian  "corno  di  bassetto."  Iwan  Muller  took  the 
instrument  and  turned  it  into  an  alto  clarinet,  and  Simiot  and  Sax  made  further  improvements.  The  instru- 
ment at  concerts  is  usually  replaced  by  a  clarinet.  The  basset  horn  was  used  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse  in 
his  opera  "  The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  produced  in  Jordan  Hall,  January  13,  1906. 
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of  "The  Magic  Flute"!  The  Prague  correspondent  of  the  Musi- 
kalisches  Wochenblatt  (Berlin)  wrote:  "The  music  did  not  please, 
although  it  is  by  Mozart.  This  otherwise  great  composer  appears  to 
have  forgotten  the  motto  of  Octavius,  'Make  haste  slowly!'  Further- 
more, only  the  arias  and  choruses  were  by  him.  The  recitatives  were 
composed  by  another.  .  .  .  Mozart  is  dead.  He  went  home  sick  from 
Prague,  and  never  recovered.  They  thought  he  was  dropsical,  and  he 
died  at  Vienna  toward  the  end  of  last  week."  This  letter  is  dated 
December  12,  1791.  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  his  death,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  poisoned.  One  of  his  last  works  is  a  Requiem,  they 
say,  which  was  performed  at  his  funeral.  Now  he  is  dead,  the  Viennese 
will  indeed  discover  what  they  have  lost  in  him.  Alive,  he  had  con- 
stantly to  do  wth  a  cabal,  which  he,  it  is  true,  used  to  irritate  by  his 
manners  sans  souci.  Neither  his  '  Figaro '  nor  his  '  Don  Juan '  had  any 
luck  in  Vienna;  the  more  conspicuous  their  success  at  Prague.  Peace 
to  his  ashes." 
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Metastasio  wrote  the  original  libretto  of  "La  Ciemenza  di  Tito'*  at 
Vienna  in  1734,  the  year  in  which  his  dearly  beloved  Marianni  Bul- 
garini,  called  Romanina,  the  greatest  female  singer  and  actress  of  her 
time,  died  and  bequeathed  to  him,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  all 
she  had,  to  the  amount  of  25,000  crowns.  Smug  Dr.  Burney  remarks 
in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Abate  Metastasio": 
"It  seems  as  if  the  character  and  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
had  directed  the  muse  pf  Metastasio  to  choose  a  virtuous  prince  for 
the  principal  hero  of  most  of  the  musical  dramas  that  were  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Theatre.  The  emperor  was  a  religious  prince  and  a 
rigid  observer  of  decorum  himself,  which  constantly  kept  licentiousness 
at  a  distance  from  his  court.  And  the  poet,  naturally  a  friend  to  virtue 
and  morality,  seems  to  have  gratified  his  own  feelings  by  conforming 
to  the  serious  sentiments  of  his  Imperial  Patron." 

The  story  is  practically  the  same,  with  change  of  characters,  as  that 
of  Corneille's  "Cinna;  ou,  la  Clemence  d'Auguste"  (1639).  Metastasio 
took  for  his  hero  Titus,  "the  lovely  dearling  and  delightfull  joy  of 
Mankinde."  Titus  has  unthroned  Vitellius,  whose  daughter  Vitellia  is 
sore  vexed  because  Titus  does  not  woo  her.  She  conspires  with  her 
lover  Sextus,  friend  to  the  emperor,  the  latter's  downfall.  Titus  exiles 
his  sweetheart,  Berenice,  and  prays  Sextus  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his 
sister,  Servilia,  who  is  already  promised  to  Annius.  Servilia  tells  the 
truth  to  Titus,  who  abandons  his  purpose,  and  now  thinks  favorably 
of  Vitellia.  She  meanwhile  goes  on  with  her  plot.  There  is  a  report 
that  Titus  has  been  assassinated.  Sextus,  about  to  escape,  is  impris- 
oned, but  out  of  love  for  Vitellia  is  silent.  Vitellia,  to  save  him,  de- 
clares in  the  amphitheatre,  as  Sextus  is  about  to  be  put  to  death,  that 
she  alone  is  guilty  of  instigating  the  plot.     Titus  pardons  all. 

Zelter  wrote  to  Goethe:  "Such  a  Titus,  who  is  in  love  with  every 
woman  who  wishes  to  kill  him,  is  yet  to  be  born." 

This  text  was  set  to  music  by  many  besides  Caldara  and  Mozart, — 
Leo,  Hasse,  Wagenseil,  Pampani,  Perez,  Gluck,  Adolfati,  Jomelli, 
Cocchi,  Naumann,  Bernasconi,  Anfossi,  Sarti,  Holzbauer,  Guglielmi, 
Apell,  Ottani,  Niccolini,  Galuppi,  Grua,  Mazzoni. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  "  Osservazione  sopra  i  Drammi  dell' 
Abate  Metastasio,"  published  at  Nice  in  1785: — 

"In  the  'Ciemenza  di  Tito,'  as  in  some  of  his  other  works,  Metastasio 
has  dared  to  beat  down  the  idol  to  which  modern  music  has  offered  so 
much  incense,  namely,  the  Duet.  We  applaud  his  boldness.  The  fierce 
and  furious  Vitellia  was  not  permitted  to  warble  along  with  the  foolish 
Sextus  or  the  gentle  Titus.  But  if  this  opera  is  again  brought  on  the 
stage  in  our  time,  who  knows  what  nonsense  may  be  introduced  into  it 
by  the  tribe  of  stage-poets,  here  to  supply  a  duet,  there  to  introduce  a 
rondeau,  now  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  and  now  to 
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satisfy  the  demands  of  ignorance!"  For  strictures  on  the  revision  of 
this  libretto  by  Mazzola,  whom  da  Ponte  declared  to  be  "an  elegant 
poet  and  the  first  who  has  known  how  to  write  an  opera-buff  a,"  and 
for  objections  to  the  undramatic  character  of  Mozart's  opera,  see 
George  Hogarth's  "Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,"  vol.  i.  pp.  338- 
340  (London,  1838). 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  was  the  first  of  Mozart's  operas  to  be  per- 
formed in  England.  It  was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
March  27,  1806,  for  Elizabeth  Billington's  benefit.  Honest  Mr.  Parke, 
oboist  and  gossip,  wrote:  "In  this  charming  opera  Billington,  who  was 
ably  supported  by  Braham,  made  a  display  of  talent  rarely  witnessed; 
and  the  music  stamps  the  composer  of  it  as  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  the  age.  Mrs.  Billington,  with  whom  I  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  for  several  years,  sent  me  a  ticket.  ...  I  was  highly  gratified, 
with  the  refined  science,  elegant  taste,  and  natural  simplicity  displayed 
in  this  fine  production." 


Concerto  for  Oboe  with  Accompaniment  of  Two  Violins,  Viola, 
Violoncello,  or  Double-Bass  .  George  Frideric   Handel 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;   died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 
This  concerto  was  composed  by  Handel  at  Hamburg  in  1703.     The 
score  used  at  this  concert  follows  closely  the  manuscript. 

Handel  went  in  1703  to  Hamburg  and  entered  the  orchestra  of  the 
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German  Opera  House  as"violino  diripieno,"  one  of  the  "filling  in" 
or  auxiliary  violins.  Reinhard  Keiser  was  then  director.  He  was 
obliged  to  hide  for  a  time  from  his  creditors,  and  during  his  absence 
Handel  took  his  place  at  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra,  and  revealed 
his  own  abilities.  It  was  in  Hamburg  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Telemann  and  Mattheson.  The  latter  says  that,  when  Handel 
came  to  Hamburg,  he  composed  "long  airs  and  interminable  cantatas," 
scholastic  rather  than  melodious;  and  that  he,  Mattheson,  taught  him 
much.  Mattheson  was  a  versatile  and  accomplished  musician,  but  Keiser, 
a  true  melodist,  probably  had  a  greater  influence  over  Handel,  whose 
chief  works  in  Hamburg  were  the  operas  "Almira"  (1705),  "Nero" 
(1705),  "Florindo"  (1706),  "Daphne"  (1708).  He  also  wrote  cantatas 
"and  a  great  quantity  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music."  Handel 
journeyed  to  Italy  in  1706,  and  Mainwaring  says  that  two  chests  full 
of  compositions  were  left  in  Hamburg. 

This  concerto  begins  with  a  movement  in  G  minor,  Grave,  4-4. 
There  are  a  few  measures  of  introduction  forte  in  which  the  first  and 
second  violins  give  out  individual  figures  strongly  rhythmed.  The 
oboe  has  an  expressive  measure  apiacere,  after  which  it  has  a  solo  with 
contrasting  figures  for  the  violins.  There  is  an  interlude  of  two  measures 
for  the  orchestra.  Again  the  solo  introductory  measure,  a  piacere,  and 
again  a  solo  for  oboe  with  a  short  orchestral  postlude. 

Allegro,  G  minor,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of  orchestral  prelude 
the  oboe  has  florid  passages,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  orchestral 
interludes. 

Sarabande.  Largo,  F  major,  3-4.  The  oboe  has  its  melody  through- 
out. The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588  at  Seville.  Accord- 
ing to  some  the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman 
who  was  the  first  to  dance  the  Sarabande  in  France.  Others  say  the 
name  came  from  the  Spanish  word  sarao,  a  ball;  others  that  it  came 
from  the  Saracens.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into 
Portugal  in  1586,  that  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous.  Indeed  there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  name.  The  dance  itself  has  been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century, 
and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of  that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax; 
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but  Father  Mariana,  who  looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized 
it  as  "pestiferous,"  insisted  that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from 
"a  devil  in  the  form  of  a  woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zara- 
banda"  also  means  "noise."  The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  Spain  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  At  first  it  was 
usually  danced  by  women  to  the  guitar.  "Sometimes  flutes  and 
harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and  accompanied  the  song  and 
dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed  the  Saraband  accompanying 
themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The  dance  was  in  favor  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes,  and  princesses  delighted 
in  it.  An  Italian  named  Francisco  composed  the  air  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sarabandes,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  wrote 
of  it:  "It  either  charmed  or  annoyed  every  one,  for  all  the  guitarists 
of  the  Court  began  to  learn  it,  and  God  only  knows  the  universal 
twanging  that  followed."  Ninon  de  TEnclos  was  famous  for  her 
performance  of  the  dance,  and  the  malicious  Tallemant  des  Reaux 
said  in  explanation:  "For  she  never  had  much  beauty;  but  she  was 
always  exceedingly  graceful."  Vauquelin  des  Yveteaux,  a  fine  old 
gentleman  of  eighty  years,  wished  to  die  to  the  tune  of  a  sarabande, 
"so  that  his  soul  might  pass  away  sweetly."  There  is  a  story  in 
Hawkins's.  "History  of  Music"  that  shows  the  popularity  of  the 
dance  in  England:  '"I  remember,'  said  an  old  beau  of  the  last  age, 
speaking  of  his  mother  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  of 
her  time,  'that  when  Hamet  ben  Hadji,  the  Morocco  Ambassador, 
was  in  England,  my  mother  danced  a  sarabande  before  him  with  a 
pair  of  castanets  in  each  hand,  and  that  his  Excellency  was  so  delighted 
with  her  performance  that  as  soon  as  she  had  done,  he  ran  to  her, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her,  protesting  that  she  had  half- 
persuaded  him  that  he  was  in  his  own  country,'"  The  popularity 
died  out  after  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  sarabande  was  still 
danced  in  certain  old  French  operas,  and  in  1881  Miss  Laura  Fonta 
revived  it  at  a  private  ball  in  Paris  with  great  success  for  the  moment. 
The  word  itself  has  passed  into  popular  allusion  and  slang.  The 
Spaniards  liken  things  of  little  importance  to  the  couplets  of  the  sara- 
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bande:  "No  importar  las  copias  de  la  Zarabanda";  and  with  Reg- 
nard  "to  dance  the  sarabande  of  five  steps"  is  like  "  to  play  the  oboe," 
a  euphemism  for  "to  be  hanged."  The  dance  was  generally  in  3-4, 
but  it  is  often  found  in  3-2  in  instrumental  music.  It  was  generally 
a  slow  and  stately  dance,  although  Thomas  Mace  wrote  in  1676: 
"The  Serabands  of  the  shortest  triple  time,  and  more  toyish  and 
light  than  the  Corantoes."  Mattheson  found  it  awakened  awe  in 
the  soul.  He  admitted  that  in  the  dance  itself  there  was  a  certain 
cheerfulness,  yet  there  were  no  running  notes,  because  "die  grandezza" 
could  not  brook  them,  but  stiffly  preferred  seriousness  to  be  main- 
tained. The  tune  usually  began  on  the  third  beat  and  ended  on  the 
first. 

The  fourth  and  last  movement  is  an  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-4.  The 
violins  begin  with  a  lively  and  strongly  rhythmed,  which  recurs 
several  times  afterwards,  either  against  a  sustained  oboe  note  or  by 
way  of  interlude.  The  oboe  plays  as  a  rule  either  held  notes  or  florid 
passages.     At  the  last  it  is  in  unison  with  the  violins. 


"Stances  de  Sapho,"  from  "Sapho" Charles  Gounod 

(Born  at  Paris,  June  17,  1818;  died  there,  October  18,  1893.) 

"Sapho,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Emile  Augier,  music  by 
Gounod,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  April  16, 
1 85 1.  Pauline  Viardot  created  the  part  of  the  heroine,  and  Miss 
Poinsot,  Gueymard,  Marie,  Bremond,  respectively,  the  parts  of  Glycere, 
Phaon,  Alcee,  Pytheas. 

The  drama  is  on  the  island  of  L,esbos,  at  Mytilene,  where  Pittacus  is 
tyrant.  There  is  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  among  the  conspirators 
is  Phaon,  loved  passionately  by  Sappho,  the  famous  poetess,  and 
Glycera,  a  courtesan.  Pytheas  loves  the  latter,  and  would  fain  rid 
himself  of  his  rival.     He  and  Glycera  contrive  a  plot  by  which  Phaon 
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is  obliged  to  leave  the  island.  The  political  conspiracy  is  discovered, 
and  the  betrayed  curse  Sappho,  whom  they  accuse  of  denouncing  them. 
Heart-broken  by  the  reproaches  of  Phaon,  she  takes  her  lyre,  sings  her 
last  song,  "O  ma  Lyre  Immortelle,"  and  throws  herself  into  the  sea. 

Ah !  oui,  je  me  rappelle.  Tout  ce  qui  m'attachait  a  la  vie  est  brisd.  II  ne  me  reste 
plus  que  la  nuit  eternelle,  pour  reposer  mon  coeur,  de  douleur  epuise. 

O  ma  lyre  immortelle, 

Qui  dans  les  tristes  jours, 

A  tous  mes  maux  fidele, 

Les  consolais  toujours. 

En  vain  ton  doux  murmure 

Veut  m'aider  a  souffrir. 

Non  tu  ne  peux  guerir 

Ma  derniere  blessure: 

Ma  blessure  est  au  coeur. 

Seul  le  trepas  peut  finir  mado  uleur. 

Adieu!  flambeau  du  monde, 

Descends  au  sein  des  flots. 

Moi,  je  descends  sous  l'onde, 

Dans  l'eternel  repos. 

Le  jour  qui  doit  eclore 

Phaon  luira  pour  toi, 

Mais  sans  penser  a  moi. 

Tu  reverras  l'aurore. 

Ouvre  toi,  gouffre  amer. 

Je  vais  dormir  pour  toujours  dans  la  mer. 

Ah!  yes,  now  I  remember.  All  ties  that  to  this  life  e'er  enchained  me  are  broken; 
and  now  eternal  night  alone  to  me  remaineth,  to  rest  my  weary  heart  from  its  grief 
and  its  woe. 

0  my  dear  harp  immortal, 
Who  in  my  saddest  day 

With  thy  sweet  tones  consoling 

Could  chase  my  grief  away, 

All  vainly  now  hast  sounded 

To  assuage  my  deep  pain: 

Thou  canst  not  heal  again. 

To  the  heart  am  I  wounded, 

Joy  for  me  is  no  more: 

Sorrow  is  mine  till  my  sad  life  is  o'er. 

Farewell,  thou  torch  of  heaven, 
Still  light  the  sea's  calm  breast, 
While  'neath  the  wave  descending 

1  seek  eternal  rest. 

Bright,  rosy  light  of  morning 

Will  soon  arrive  for  thee. 

Ah,  think  no  more  of  me. 

For  thee  sweet  joy  is  dawning. 

Yawning  gulf,  open  wide! 

I  soon  shall  sleep  evermore  'neath  the  tide. 

Translation  by  M.  J.  Barnett 
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The  opera  was  performed  nine  times  in  185 1.  In  1858  it  was  reduced 
to  two  acts.  Mme.  Artot  then  sang  the  part  of  Sappho,  but  only  ten 
performances  were  given.  The  opera  in  four  acts,  with  text  revised  by 
Augier  and  with  additional  music  by  Gounod,  was  produced  on  April  2, 
1884.  Mme.  Krauss  was  the  Sappho,  and  for  the  first  time  Pittacus 
(impersonated  by  Plane  on)  appeared  on  the  stage.  There  were  twenty- 
nine  performances  that  year. 

Other  stage  works  with  Sappho  as  heroine:  "Saffo,"  Mayr  (Venice, 
1794);  Duca  Riario-Sforza  (Florence,  1820);  Pacini  (Naples,  1840); 
Ferrari  (Venice,  1841) ;  ballet  by  Brambilla  (Milan,  1819) ;  "II  Salto  di 
Leucade,"  Mosca  (Naples,  18 12);  ballet,  "Sappho,"  Mazzinghi  (about 
1800);  "IlSaut  de  Leucade,"  Legat  de  Furcy  (about  1790);  operetta, 
Diacche  (Paris,  1872);  "Sapho,"  J.  P.  E.  Martini  (Paris,  1794);  Reicha 
(Paris,  1822);  Bernard  van  Bree  (Amsterdam,  1834);  Kanne  (about 
1820);  ballet,  "Sappho  von  Mytilene,"  J.  N.  Hummel  (about  1820); 
"Phaon,"  Piccini  (Choisy,  1778).  There  are  cantatas,  as  by  Beaulieu 
(Paris,  1813)  and  Louis  Lacombe  (Paris,  1878);  overtures,  as  by  Gold- 
mark  (1893);  Bantock  (1906);  solo  scene  with  orchestra  by  Ran- 
degger  (London,  1875),  "Sappho,"  nine  fragments  for  contralto, 
Bantock,  etc. 

Pacini's  "Saffo"  was  produced  in  Boston  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
by  the  Havana  Opera  Company,  May  4,  1847,  with  Tedesco,  Sofie 
Marini,  Perozzi,  and  Bataglini  as  the  chief  singers;  and  it  was  given  in 
Boston  as  late  as  i860  (May  29),  with  Gazzaniga  as  the  heroine. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN'S   "HUGO   WOLF." 

BY    PHIUP   HALE. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman's  Life  of  Hugo  Wolf  is  published  by  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.  The  volume,  a  large  octavo  of  279  pages  and 
with  13  illustrations,  is  one  of  the  series,  "The  New  Library  of  Music." 
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The  Life^of  Wolf  has  been  written  in  German  by  Dr.  Ernst  Decsey 
in  four  voluminous  volumes,  after  the  manner  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  biographers.  Chrysander's  "Handel"  is  in  two  dull  vol- 
umes and  a  part,  and  is  unfinished.  Pohl  wrote  two  volumes  of 
Haydn's  Life,  and  he,  too,  died,  leaving  his  excellent  work  unfinished. 
Jahn's  "Mozart"  was  originally  in  four  huge  volumes.  Max  Kalbeek 
is  still  working  on  his  Life  of  Brahms.  Over  1,000  pages,  large  octavo, 
have  been  published,  and  the  author  has  not  got  beyond  the  year 
1873.  Indefatigable,  formidable  persons,  these  earnest,  deep-thinking 
biographers ! 

The  Life  of  Wolf  by  Decsey  is  supposed  to  be  authoritative, — the 
official  life.  It  is  by  no  means  tiresome  reading.  Wolf  himself  was 
not  a  dull  man,  nor  was  his  life  ordered  according  to  routine,  smugly 
conventional.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  insane  in  the  last  years  and 
he  died  in  a  mad-house.  Some  may  think  that  his  lack  of  mental 
balance  accounted  for  strange  actions  in  the  Vienna  of  his  student 
and  teaching  days.  No  doubt  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
would  swear  that  Wolf's  eyes  were  the  cause  of  his  malady,  and  he 
would  class  him  with  Swift  and  a  hundred  other  eccentric  authors, 
madmen,  geniuses  of  high  and  low  degree.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  insanity  of  Wolf  did  much  for  his  fame.  It  is  a  generous  habit  to 
overpraise  the  ability  of  the  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Newman  must  be  ranked  among  the  very  first  who  have  in  all 
time  written  about  music  and  musicians.  His  learning  is  indispu- 
table, but  he  is  not  a  pedagogue.  His  style  is  clear  and  luminous; 
now  picturesque,  now  eloquent;  now  incisive,  epigrammatic;  now 
rhythmical  and  a  delight  to  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  He  escaped 
long  ago  as  a  descriptive  writer  from  the  influence  of  Macaulay  and 
he  does  not  ape  Pater.  His  style  is  his  own.  In  his  judgment  he  has 
a  sense  of  historical  perspective,  or  proportion.  He  is  invariably 
interesting. 

In  this  Life  of  Wolf  Mr.  Newman  has  used  the  material  collected  by 
Dr.  Decsey  and  correspondence  and  articles  published  by  others.  He 
gives  full  credit  to  his  predecessors,  and  does  this  with  the  generosity 
of  a  full  man,  not  giving  thanks  in  a  foote-note. 

The  salient  features  of  Wolf's  Life  as  man  and  musician  are  known 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  modern  music,  for  much  has  been  written 
about  him.  Thus  it  is  known  to  every  one  that  he  was  expelled 
unjustly  from  the  Vienna  Conservatory;  that  he  almost  starved  as  a 
pianoforte  teacher;    that  he  wrote  highly  original  reviews  as  a  critic 
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for  a  Viennese  frothy  paper;  that  he  afterward  had  devoted  friends: 
that  a  fund  was  raised  for  him  to  allow  him  to  compose  without  distract- 
ing thoughts;  that  he  went  mad.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Newman's  ad- 
mirable biography,  it  is  not  necessary  to  retell  the  story  of  Wolf's  sad 
life.  The  biography  is  interesting  also  in  this  respect:  it  tells  us 
much  about  Mr.  Newman,  his  opinions  on  art. 

Yet  there  should  be  reference  here  to  Mr.  Newman's  estimate  of 
Wolf,  as  a  human  being,  an  estimate  founded  on  statements  made 
openly  or  whispered  by  those  who  knew  him.  It  would  seem  then 
that  Wolf's  occasional  harshness,  rudeness,  was  merely  part  of  his 
"fundamental  sincerity."  "Wherever  art  was  concerned  he  went 
straight  for  the  truth,  in  his  opinions,  as  in  his  music."  He  held 
sentimentality  and  any  form  of  pose  in  horror,  and  he  was  savage 
in  his  expression  of  contempt.  Naturally  he  made  enemies;  but  no 
man  had  more  devoted  friends  of  a  high  character,  friends  of  various 
dispositions. 

"What  one  hears  in  private,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "of  some  of  the 
details  of  his  life,  interesting  as  it  is  to  the  moral  pathologist,  is  not 
yet  a  matter  for  the  public  ear.  If  further  information  is  to  be  given 
to  the  world  at  large  it  must  come  with  full  authentification  from 
those  among  his  personal  friends  who  are  best  qualified  to  sift  the 
faults  from  the  legends.  No  feeling  but  one  of  the  most  poignant 
pity  can  fill  us  when  we  think  of  the  growing  misery  of  his  life  and  the 
brutal,  senseless  tragedy  of  his  end.  The  gods,  no  doubt,  mean  well, 
but  their  technique  is  bad.  Nature  is  not  so  prodigal  of  brains  of  the 
first  order  that  she  can  afford  to  fling  them  to  the  rubbish  heap  in  this 
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blind  and  wasteful  way.  Since  the  death  of  Schubert  there  is  no 
musician  whose  premature  end  has  been  so  truly  irreparable  a  loss 
to  art."  This  last  statement  is  a  strong  one.  There  was  Bizet,  for 
instance. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  Wolf  as  a  critic  and  as  a  composer 
of  songs,  for  Mr.  Newman  is  especially  happy  in  his  treatment  of  these 
themes. 

Wolf  wrote  for  the  Salonblatt,  which  circulated  chiefly  among  the 
fashionable  people,  the  "smart  set" — to  use  a  vile,  a  hideous  phrase — 
and  the  "climbers"  of  Vienna.  "Wolf's  strong  and  acid  writing 
must  have  seemed,  among  the  generally  'frivolous  confectionery' 
of  the  rest  of  the  paper,  rather  like  the  irruption  of  a  fanatical  der- 
vish into  a  boudoir."  He  had  decided  tastes;  he  had  no  delicacy 
about  expressing  them  violently  and  he  wrote  uncommonly  well,  with 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  he  thought  pure  and  noble  in  art,  and  with 
invective  and  irony  for  that  which  seemed  bad  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Newman  believes  that  the  last  person  to  be  capable  of  being  a\ 
good  critic  is  an  original  composer;  "the  very  strength  of  his  own 
individuality  is  apt  to  render  him  only  moderately  receptive  of  the 
contrasted  art  of  other  men";  and  Mr.  Newman  cites  Brahms  miss- 
ing the  fragrance  and  color  of  Tschaikowsky's  music,  and  Tschai- 
kowsky  not  appreciating  the  meaning  and  structure  of  the  music  by 
Brahms.  He  might  have  cited  Weber's  articles  about  Beethoven; 
singular  judgments  handed  down  by  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
or  other  composers.  Wolf,  however,  showed  an  admirable  catho- 
licity. He  was  right  by  instinct,  the  instinct  of  "a  finely  organized 
nature  willing  to  enjoy  keenly  whatever  could  appeal  to  it  as  being 
beautiful." 

There  was  reason  often  for  his  acidity,  invective,  hate.  "While 
admitting  that  musical  criticism  is  of  no  value  unless  it  sees  all  round 
a  given  case,  and  states  not  only  its  disagreement,  when  agreement 
is  not  possible,  but  the  reason  for  its  disagreement,  one  cannot  sub 
scribe  to  the  further  theory,  held  by  many  worthy  people,  that  the 
writing  should  never  show  any  signs  of  internal  warmth  and  that 
every  word  should  be  struck  out  that  is  likely  to  wound.     So  color- 
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less  an  ideal  of  the  duty  of  the  critic  can  in  the  last  resort  only  be  held 
by  men  for  whom  the  art  life  consists  merely  in  enjoying  the  better 
products  and  ignoring  the  worst,  who  are  not  keenly  enough  inter- 
ested in  progress  to  go  out  and  fight  for  it,  and  who  do  not  realize 
that  bad  art  cannot  safely  be  ignored,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
debauches  the  public  taste  and  so  makes  it  harder  for  better  art  to 
find  eyes  to  look  at  it  and  ears  to  listen  to  it."  The  critic  must  suit 
"his  strategy  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  situation."  A  man  may  be 
enthusiastic  and  yet  logical.  He  may  be  ironical  and  yet  discrimina- 
tive. He  may  feel  the  anger  of  the  righteous  man  and  yet  keep  a  cool 
head. 

Note  these  words  of  Mr.  Newman:  "And  that  there  are  occasions 
in  newspaper  musical  criticism  when  the  critic  must  express  himself 
with  warmth  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  have  never  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  problems  that  beset  the  critic  day  by 
day — the  dealing,  for  example,  with  impudent  incompetence  or  the 
cynicism  that  looks  upon  the  public  only  as  a  milch  cow  to  be  drained 
for  personal  profit,  or  the  charlatanism  that  plays  upon  the  half -edu- 
cated instincts  of  the  musically  illiterate.  It  were  folly  to  treat  things 
of  this  kind  with  the  same  courtesy,  the  same  toleration  as  honest 
effort  that  may  not  quite  reach  the  goal  it  aims  at." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Vienna,  when  Wolf  wrote,  was  a  city 
of  prejudices  and  ignorance.  Schumann  observed  this  long  before 
Wolf  wrote.  It  is  to  be  observed  to-day.  Hanslick,  the  most  promi- 
nent critic,  was  an  evil  influence.  He  never  understood  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Wagner,  Tschaikowsky;  he  did  not  appreciate  Verdi  at  his  full  value. 
Concert  programs  were  hide-bound  in  their  conservatism  when  Wolf 
wrote,  Read  Wolf's  appeal  to  the  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society:  "Gade,  Dvorak,  Molique,  and  out  of  charity — what  a  gigantic 
effort! — a  symphony  of  Mozart.  Bravo,  Herr  Kapellmeister!  You 
exhibit  taste,  good  intentions,  industry,  devotion,  zeal,  perseverance, 
and  a  good  supply  of  ambition.  What  is  it  all  to  lead  to?  Won't 
you  climb  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  producing  the  youthful  symphonies 
of  Haydn  ?  Do  you  dread  the  labor  it  would  take,  the  sleepless  nights, 
the  bloody  sweat?     No,  Herr  Kapellmeister,  you  must  take  care  of 
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yourself,  nurse  yourself;  you  need  rest.  Go  on  making  us  happy  with 
Dvorak  rhapsodies,  Gade  overtures,  Molique  'cello  concertos.  Why 
have  a  Mozart  symphony  at  the  end?  and  of  all  things  the  superb  one 
in  E-flat?  This  work  is  too  complicated.  You  are  ruining  your 
system  with  rehearsals,  and  then  the  prospect  of  hearing  you  conduct 
Czerny's  'School  of  Velocity'  (the  instrumentation  of  which  Herr  B. 
should  be  obliging  enough  to  undertake)  would  be  taken  away  from 
us  forever." 

Wolf  roared  against  late  comers  and  early  goers;  against  noisy  ap- 
plause after  exquisite  or  noble  music.  He  demanded  small  theatres 
for  operas  of  the  lighter  class,  small  halls  for  chamber' music.  There 
were  works  by  Brahms  that  pleased  him, — songs,  and  some  of  the  cham- 
ber music,  and  he  praised  them  warmly;  but  the  Brahms  that  others 
thought  great  was  only  the  epigone  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  had  all  passed  him  by  as  a  sym- 
phonist  and  left  no  trace  on  him.  Brahms  was  blind  to  Wagner.  "Just 
as  people  at  that  time  danced  minuets,  i.e.,  wrote  symphonies,  so 
Brahms  also  writes  symphonies,  regardless  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  mean  time.  He  is  like  a  departed  spirit  that  returns  to  its  old 
house,  totters  up  the  rickety  steps,  turns  the  rusty  key  with  much 
difficulty,  and  directs  an  absent-minded  gaze  on  the  cobwebs  that 
are  forming  in  the  air  and  the  ivy  that  is  forcing  its  way  through  the 
gloomy  windows." 

As  a  critic,  Wolf  admired  Gluck,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Weber, 
Marschner,  Schubert,  Schumann.  He  did  not  care  for  any  music 
that  was  distinctively'national,  but  he  liked  that  of  Smetana,  Glinka, 
Tschaikowsky.  He  saw  little  in  modern  Italian  opera  writers,  and 
he  abhorred  especially,  but  for  widely  differing  reasons,  Boi'to's  "Mefis- 
tofele"  and  Ponchielli's  "La  Gioconda."  Of  Ponchielli  he  wrote  that 
this  Italian  had  no  originality:  "He  has  a  dozen  physiognomies; 
his  imagination  proceeds  like  a  stubborn  ass  that  after  every  second 
step  goes  back  upon  the  first.  'La  Gioconda'  is  composed  merely 
for  the  singers,  not  for  the  public."     Wolf  was  fond  of  Berlioz  and  Bizet. 

Mr.  Newman  thinks  that  Wolf's  newspaper  work  for  four  years  re- 
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tarded  his  own  development  as  a  composer,  by  reason  of  the  physical 
strain  and  the  mental  distraction. 

In  this  biography  there  is  comparatively  little  about  Wolf's  mis- 
cellaneous compositions,  orchestral,  chamber,  choral.  Mr.  Newman 
admits  that  the  symphonic  poem  "  Penthesilea  "  is  unsuccessful.  Wolf 
was  wildly  enthusiastic  over  Kleist's  tragedy,  but  he  was  "rarely 
at  his  very  best  except  when  he  had  a  poem  to  work  over  line  by  line." 

Those  who  have  heard  Dr.  Wuellner  sing  Wolf's  "  Feuerreiter " 
and  marvelled  at  the  dramatic  power  of  the  song  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Wolf  also  set  music  for  chorus  and  orchestra  to  Moricke's 
wild  poem.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  give  of  course  more  tone,  sub- 
stance, and  effect.  "An  excellent  new  effect  is  made  at  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  words  'There  behind  yonder  hill,  see  the  mill  is  burning,' 
where  the  phrase  that  appears  only  once  in  the  ballad  is  now  first 
of  all  shouted  wildly  by  the  sopranos  and  contraltos,  and  then  answered 
softly,  as  if  from  the  distance,  by  the  tenors  and  basses.  The  end, 
too,  is  much  more  impressive  in  the  choral  version  than  it  is  in  the 
original  ballad;  the  dark  harmonies  for  the  four  voices  suggest  the 
atmosphere  better  than  the  single  voice-part  does,  and  the  drum  taps 
in  the  closing  bars  sound  very  ghostly." 

Not  the  orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  pieces,  not  the  opera  "The 
Corregidor,"  will  put  Wolf  securely  in  a  commanding  position.  The 
songs  of  Wolf  will  make  his  name  immortal,  and  Mr.  Newman  does 
not  hesitate  to  place  Wolf  at  the  head  of  the  song-writers  of  the  world. 
Mr,  Newman  does  not  throw  out  wild  and  whirring  words;  he  argues 
the  question  patiently,  elaborately.  Nearly  seventy  pages  of  this 
biography  are  devoted  to  Wolf,  the  song-writer. 

"What?"  some  one  may  say,  "Wolf  a  greater  song- writer  than 
Schubert?"  Mr.  Newman  bids  the  surprised  one  to  sit  down,  that 
they  may  reason  together.  Like  Mozart,  in  spite  of  heaven-sent  gifts, 
Schubert  was  too  fluent;  his  poetic  sense  was  often  at  fault;  he  was 
not  always  careful  to  think  out  a  poem  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  fresh 
expression  to  a  fresh  emotion;  he  was  often  contented  with  the  "lazy" 
strophe  form,  nor  disturbed  by  the  consequent  falsification  of  the 
poet's  meaning;    he  often  fell  into  misaccentuations,  threw  emphasis 
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on  the  wrong  word.  "He  took  up  many  profound  poems  in  far  too 
superficial  a  mood,  dashing  irresponsibly  into  the  music  for  them  before 
he  had  really  penetrated  half-way  to  their  secret.  The  relation  of 
his  music  with  many  poems  was  not  the  marriage  of  equal  minds; 
it  was  not  even  a  passionate  liaison ;  it  was  merely  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance from  the  other  side  of  the  street."  In  all  these  respects  Wolf 
was  the  greater  artist;  he  had  the  gifts  that  Schubert  "either  lacked 
or  displayed  only  intermittently."  He  was  poet  and  musician.  "Schu- 
bert is  indeed  almost  incomparable,  singer  and  seer  in  one.  But,  like 
every  other  great  musician,  he  has  been  smothered  in  uncritical  adu- 
lation. Men  write  about  him  now  according  to  a  formula:  they  do 
not  paint  his  real  portrait,  keeping  their  eye  on  the  model  the  whole 
of  the  time." 

Wolf  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  poem.  He  allowed  the  poet  to 
prescribe  to  him  the  shape  and  color  of  a  song  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  He  did  not  allow  his  own  melodic  idea  to  run  counter  to 
the  poetic  thought.  He  did  not  sacrifice  verbal  sense;  his  manner 
of  making  melodic  accent  coincide  with  the  verbal  is  wonderful.  Yet 
his  melodic  line  seems  natural,  inevitable,  Furthermore,  Wolf  gave 
the  pianoforte  part  "a  significance  it  had  never  previously  had  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  song."  The  pianoforte  part  of  many  of  them 
seems  selfrsufficient,  a  pianoforte  piece;  but  the  piano  and  the  vocal 
parts  fit  together  with  unparalleled  ease  and  effect.  Mr.  Newman 
declares  that  the  phrase,  "Wolf  is  the  Wagner  of  song, ' '  is  only  a  half- 
truth." 

It  was  as  though  Wolf  habitually  composed  a  song  in  a  clairvoyant 
state.  He  saturated  himself  in  every  poem ;  he  lived  its  life  completely. 
When  the  fit  was  on  him,  he  would  scarcely  sleep,  eat,  or  go  out  of  the 
house  for  days,  and,  when  the  songs  were  written,  he  would  run  to 
play  them  to  his  friends,  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time.  He 
saw  pictures  when  he  composed.  For  "Weyla's  Song"  he  imagined 
"the  protecting  spirit  of  the  island  of  Orplid  sitting  on  a  rocky  ledge 
in  the  moonlight,  holding  her  harp  in  her  hands";  for  the  second 
"Coptic^Song  "  he  pictured  "a  banquet  of  wise  men  from  every  land, 
singing  a  jocund,  high-spirited  song  and  draining  their  bumpers  at 
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each  refrain."  He  would  read  the  poem  till  it  had  taken  possession 
of  him,  not  thinking  at  the  time  what  music  he  would  write  for  it. 
He  would  sleep,  and  the  song  would  come  to  him  mysteriously,  so 
that  in  noting  it  down  the  brain  outran  the  pen.  "The  poems  lit- 
erally set  themselves.  Wolf  was  only  the  expressive  medium  through 
which  all  the  deeper  significances  that  were  latent  in  the  poem  were 
made  visible  and  audible." 

English  literature  is  not  rich  in  biographies  of  musicians.  There 
are  biographies  enough,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  merely  anec- 
dotical,  eulogistic  without  discrimination,  or  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Finck's  "Wagner"  is  entertaining  and  valuable,  though  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  Wagner  was  in  need  of  defenders,  and  the  biography 
now  seems  unnecessarily  polemical.  "Grieg,"  by  the  same  author, 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  two  have  a  personal  flavor,  and  they 
are  written  with  unflagging  gusto.  Mr.  Newman's  "Wolf"  is  a  wel- 
come addition.  As  a  biography,  it  is  deeply  interesting.  As  a  critical 
review,  it  is  illuminative  and  stimulating. 


Suite  for  full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  score  of  the  Ballet, 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("Der 
Nussknacker, "  "  Casse-Noisette ")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.  Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 
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The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette,"  a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
K.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  story  "Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "Die  Serapions  Bruder." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows: — 

Act  I.  A  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  of  President  Silberhaus. 
The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Entrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.  He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an  end  and  the/guests  go  home.  The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  It  is  midnight.  She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 
as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and  the  mice  are  defeated.  The  nutcracker  is  transformed  into  a 
handsome  prince.     He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
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kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter,  and  each  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act  II.  The  mountain  of  sweetmeats,  the  kingdom  of  lollipops 
and  goodies.  The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut- 
cracker. When  the  two  enter,  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.  Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffman's  tale.  The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 
prince. 

*  * 

Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  lighter  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses  are  not 
used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section."  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood-wind  instruments. 

-  March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with  almost  childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  K  minor. 

Danse  de  la  Fee-Dragee.  This  dance  is  taken  from  the  Pas  de  deux 
(No.  4)    in   the  second  act  of   the  ballet.     It   is  there  entitled  simply 

*  Dragee  means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet- 
meat. In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug; 
"intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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"2nd  Variation."  The  first  is  a  Tarantella.  Both  are  for  solo  dancer. 
Andante  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three 
flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  celesta*  (or  pianoforte),  four  first  violins,  four  sec- 
ond violins,  four  violas,  two  double-basses.  The  strings  begin,  pizzi- 
cati  and  pp,  four  introductory  measures,  and  the  celesta  has  the  chief 
theme.  This  period  of  eight  measures  is  repeated;  the  second  modu- 
lates back  to  E  minor.  There  is  a  "side  section,"  after  which  a  solo 
cadenza  for  celesta  leads  back  to  the  chief  theme.  The  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  strikingly  original  little  piece  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Danse  Russe,  Trepak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissement  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows :  (a)  Chocolat,  (b)  Cafe, 
(c)  The,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Cafe" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe,"  and  "The"  becomes  "Danse  chinoise."  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter, with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrurns,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  Tempo 
di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  of 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end  fff. 

*  The  celesta  was  invented  by  Victor  Mustel,  of  Paris,  in  1886.  It  is  a  keyboard  instrument  usually 
made  with  a  compass  of  four  octaves  from  C  to  C"'"  (Mahler  has  written  for  it  as  low  as  D).  Tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  the  hammers  small  plates  of  steel.  (In  the  typhophone,  also  a  keyed  instrument  much  like 
the  celesta,  the  hammers  strike  tuning  forks.  D'Indy  has  used  the  typhophone  in  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche." 
I  believe  the  typhophone  was  also  invented  by  Mustel.)  As  a  rule,  notes  written  for  the  celesta  are  an  octave 
below  the  actual  sounds,  but  in  Tschaikowsky's  dance  they  are  written  at  their  actual  pitch,  for  the  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  pianoforte,  if  a  celesta  is  not  at  hand.  Gustave  Charpentier  wrote  for  the  celesta  in  his  "Chanson 
du  Chemin"  (1895).  Glazounoff  introduced  it  in  his  suite  from  the  ballet  "Raymonda"  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1902.  My  recollection  is  that  the  celesta  was 
not  used  at  this  concert,  but  it  was  heard  in  F.  S.  Converse's  "Jeanne  d'Arc:  Dramatic  Scenes,"  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7,  1908.  Tschaikowsky  uses  the  celesta  in  his 
"Voyvode." 
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Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinet,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melod- 
ically,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melody,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.  The  first  section  is  repeated, 
and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section 
which  is  rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  the  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  The  music 
is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  one  horn,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings.  This  charmingly 
grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long.  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  the  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  "both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "patisserie  d'entremets." 
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repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section.  The  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals,  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of  the 
ballet.  The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.  Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction  based 
on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.  The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns;  the  latter  section  of  this 
motive  is  for  clarinet.  The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 
also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 

* 
*  * 

On  January  5,  1891,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mr.  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
that  he  had  recently  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Intendant  of  the 
opera  had  commissioned  him  to  write  an  opera  in  one  act  and  a  two- 
act  ballet.  "In  this  way  I  am  unwillingly  a  hindrance  to  the  younger 
composers,  who  would  gladly  see  their  works  performed  on  the  imperial 
stage.  This  pains  and  disturbs  me,  but  the  temptation  is  too  great, 
and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  stop  and 
make  room  for  the  younger  generation.  .  .  .  No  one  knows  better  than 
I  how  necessary  and  important  it  is  for  a  young  composer  that  his 
works  should  be  performed  on  a  great  stage,  therefore  I  would  be  ready 
to  make  a  sacrifice,  if  I  were  fully  convinced  that  a  sacrifice  would  be 
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of  any  assistance.  Suppose  I  were  to  decline  to  compose  the  appointed 
opera  and  ballet?  What  would  be  the  result?  They  would  prefer  to 
give  three  foreign  operas  than  a  new  Russian  one  coming  from  a  young 
composer." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest,  asking  him  what  he 
thought  of  "King  Rene's  Daughter"  as  an  operatic  subject,  and  he 
said  he  might  go  to  Italy  to  compose  this  new  music.  At  last  the 
subject  of  the  opera  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  one-act  drama  "King 
Rene's  Daughter,"  by  Herz,  translated  into  Russian  by  Swanzeff,  was 
chosen  as  a  subject.  This  was  Tschaikowsky's  own  choice,  and  the 
opera  was  entitled  "Iolanthe."  The  fairy  tale  of  "The  Nutcracker" 
was  chosen  for  the  subject  of  the  ballet,  and  it  took  Tschaikowsky 
some  time  to  be  reconciled  to  this  theme.  He  was  put  outsat  the  time 
because  the  management  had  engaged  foreign  singers — Mme,  Melba  and 
the  de  Reszkes — and  allowed  them  to  sing  in  French  and  Italian  in 
a  Russian  opera  house.  Then  his  approaching  visit  to  the  United 
States  upset  him:  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  divide  his  time.  Further- 
more, he  was  not  at  all  well.  His  opera  "  Pique  Dame' '  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  repertory  after  thirteen  performances,  although 
seats  for  almost  ten  additional  performances  had  been  already  engaged. 
He  had  heard  that  the  Tsar  was  engrossed  by  the  de  Reszkes,  and  went 
to  the  opera  only  when  they  sang  in  French.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  the 
Intendant,  who  assured  him  that  the  Tsar  thought  highly  of  "Pique 
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Dame";  that  the  composer  had  no  just  cause  for  discouragement;  and 
he  finally  said  that  he  had  put  his  hope  for  the  next  season  in  Tschai- 
kowsky's  new  opera  and  ballet.  Tschaikowsky  then  began  to  work 
with  all  his  might  on  the  ballet.  He  wrote  in  March  (1891)  that  the 
subject  was  more  agreeable  to  him  and  he  or  hoped  to  complete  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  act  before  he  journeyed.  In  April  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Modest  that  both  the  opera  and  the  ballet  were  as  a  night- 
mare to  him;  he  was  conscious  that  he  could  not  perform  decently 
the  allotted  task.  He  actually  "hated"  "King  Rene's  Daughter," 
though,  were  circumstances  different,  he  could  make  it  a  master  work. 
He  even  thought  of  asking  the  Intendant  to  let  him  throw  aside  the 
commission.     That  month  he  embarked  for  New  York. 

He  returned  home  in  May,  and  we  know  from  a  letter  written  June 
15  that  he  was  then  working  on  Act  II.  of  the  ballet;  "the  first  was 
completed  before  I  journeyed  to  America."  And  he  told  Jurgenson, 
his  publisher,  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  orchestral  instrument  in 
Paris:  "Something  between  a  little  pianoforte  and  a  Glockenspiel 
with  a  divinely  beautiful  tone.  I  want  to  use  it  in  my  symphonic 
poem  '  The  Voyvode '  and  in  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  instrument  is  called  the 
'  Celesta  Mustel '  and  it  costs  1 ,200  francs.  You  can  buy  it  only  in  Paris 
from  the  inventor,  Mustel.  I  beg  you  to  order  this  instrument.  You'll 
lose  nothing  on  it,  for  you  can  rent  it  to  all  concerts  in  which  my 
'  Voyvode '  will  be  played.  Afterward  you  can  sell  it  to  the  opera  house, 
for  they  will  need  it  for  my  ballet.  As  I  shall  need  this  instrument 
in  St.  Petersburg  sooner  than  in  Moscow,  have  it  sent  direct  to  the 
former  place.  But  no  one  there  should  know  anything  about  it.  I 
am  afraid  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff  may  get  wind  of  it 
and  bring  out  the  uncommon  effect  before  me.  I  expect  this  new 
instrument  will  make  an  enormous  impression." 

On  June  27,  1891,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff  that  he  had 
finished  on  the  day  before  the  sketch  of  the  ballet.  "You  will  remem- 
ber how  I  bragged  when  you  were  here  that  I  should  complete  it  in 
about  five  days.  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  finish  it  in  a  fortnight. 
Yes,  the  old  fellow  is  fast  going  to  pieces.  Not  only  is  his  hair  falling 
out  or  turning  white,  not  only  is  he  losing  his  teeth  (which  refuse  to 
do  their  work),  not  only  are  the  eyes  weaker  and  easily  tire,  not  only 
are  his  feet  in  poor  condition — they  drag  more  and  more — but  he  is 
losing  gradually  the  capability  of  doing  anything.  The  ballet  is  a 
great  deal  worse  than  'Sleeping  Beauty'* — that  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
We'll  see  how  the  opera  turns  out.     When  I  am  convinced  that  I  can 

*"Dornroschen,"  ballet  in  three  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  produced  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  January 
15,1890.  The  subject  was  taken  from  Perrault's  fairy  tale.  Tschaikowsky's  first  ballet,  "  The  Lake  of  Swans," 
was  produced  at  Moscow,  March  4,  1877. 
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set  only  warmed-over  meats  on  the  musical  table,  I  shall  quit  com- 
posing." 

In  January,  1892,  the  composer  visited  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Paris, 
Returning  from  Paris,  he  worked  in  February  on  the  instrumentation 
of  the  ballet,  especially  with  a  view  to  this  suite  which  was  to  be  played 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  place  of  his  ballad,  "The  Voyvode,"  which, 
played  at  Siloti's  concert  in  Moscow,  November  18,  had  displeased 
the  composer  so  that  he  tore  it  up.  The  suite  was  played  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892,  and 
Tschaikowsky  conducted  it  and  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  suite 
was  eminently  successful.  Modest  writes:  "The  audience  insisted  on 
a  repetition  of  five  out  of  the  six  pieces.  This  time  the  newspapers 
shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  but  their  praise  was  contradictory. 
One  of  them  said  the  waltz  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  pieces,  while 
another  said  it  was  the  worst."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  suite, 
as  first  played,  had  fewer  numbers  than  it  has  to-day.  Tschaikowsky 
wrote  to  Jurgenson:  "The  ballet  suite  has  had  success.  I  think  you 
can  publish  it  now.  I  have  obtained  permission  in  St.  Petersburg 
to  transcribe  it.  Have  a  copy  made  for  yourself  at  my  expense.  They 
are  all  going  to  play  the  suite  in  summer.     If  only  they  will! " 

The  ballet  was  ready  early  in  April.  Taneieff  made  the  arrangement 
for  pianoforte,  and  Tschaikowsky  promised  him  five  hundred  roubles 
for  the  task.  "I  do  not  think  this  is  too  much.  He  is  the  only  man 
whom  I  can  trust  with  it.  It  is  different  with  Klind worth;  he  worked 
for  Wagner  con  amore  and  had  nothing  else  to  do;  but  Taneieff  is 
himself  a  composer  and  I  rob  him  of  his  time."  Taneieff 's  transcription 
proved  to  be  too  difficult  for  amateurs,  so  Tschaikowsky  himself  made 
an  easier  one.  The  correction  of  the  proofs  of  the  score  and  parts 
gave  him  endless  trouble.  He  regretted  this  the  more,  because  he 
could  not  work  on  his  sixth  and  last  symphony.  He  found  pleasure 
in  reading  Flaubert's  correspondence.  "I  do  not  think  there  was  ever 
a  more  sympathetic  personality  in  the  world  of  art.  He  was  indeed 
a  hero,  a  martyr  to  his  art.  And  at  the  same  time  so  shrewd!  I  have 
found  in  him  the  most  astonishing  answers  to  my  own  thoughts  about 
God  and  religion."  He  also  enjoyed  "La  Debacle"  of  Zola,  a  novelist 
whom  in  general  he  did  not  like.  In  August  he  doubted  whether  after 
all  "Iolanthe"  and  "The  Nutcracker,"  which  had  cost  him  great 
pains,  were  not  wholly  worthless,  and  he  expressed  himself  after  the 
manner  of  Rabelais. 

"Iolanthe"  and  "The  Nutcracker"  were  produced  at  the  Imperial 
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Opera  House  on  December  18,  1892.  Naprawnik  conducted  the  opera; 
Drigo,  the  ballet.  The  scenery  and  costumes  of  the  ballet  were  gor- 
geous. The  composer,  ballet  master,  and  first  dancer  were  called 
many  times  before  the  curtain,  yet  there  was  the  general  feeling  that 
the  ballet  was  not  successful.  The  subject  was  not  a  happy  one,  for 
to  have  children  monopolize  the  first  act  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  the  ballet.  Then  Marius  Petipa,  the  ballet  master, 
fell  sick  in  the  course  of  the  rehearsals,  and  Ivanoff ,  who  took  his  place, 
had  not  the  requisite  invention  and  fancy.  "Furthermore,"  says 
Modest,  "  the  dull  and  ugly  dell'  Bra*  as  the  fairy  Dragee,  in  spite  of  the 
perfection  of  her  grace  and  technic,  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  second  act. 
The  fine  and  beautiful  qualities  of  the  music  were  not  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated at  the  first  hearing,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  'The  Nut- 
cracker' passed  into  the  repertory."  The  judgments  of  the  press 
were  most  contradictory.  Here  are  quotations:  "The  music  of  the 
ballet  is  much  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  opera."  "'The  Nut-' 
cracker '  is  weaker  than  '  Iolanthe ' ;  its  first  act  is  heavy  and  wooden, 
and  the  second  is  made  up  of  little  bits  which  sound  well  at  the  time, 
but  leave  no  impression."  "The  ballet  contains  so  many  brilliant 
pages  that  they  cannot  all  be  counted."  "'The  Nutcracker'  furnishes 
nothing  but  boredom."  "The  music  of  'The  Nutcracker'  is  not  only 
beautiful,  it  is  astonishingly  rich  in  inspiration,"  etc.,  etc.  Tschai- 
kowsky  wrote  to  his  brother  Anatol  that  the  new  works  were  highly 
successful, — that  the  Tsar  at  the  rehearsal  was  delighted  and  called 
him  to  his  box;    that  the  mounting  of  the  ballet  was   too  brilliant, 

so  that  it  tired  the  eyes. 

* 

*  * 

Some  of  Petipa 's  directions  to  Tschaikowsky  will  show  the  nature 
of  his  task. 

No.  1.     Soft  music  by  measures. 

No.  2.     The  tree  is  lighted.     Sparkling  music  of  eight  measures. 

No.  3.  The  children  enter.  Boisterous  and  gay  music  for  twenty- 
four  measures. 

No.  4.  The  moment  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  A  tremolo 
for  a  few  measures. 

No.  5.     A  march  of  sixty-four  measures,  etc. 

*  She  was  probably  the  Antoinette  del  (sic)  Era  described  by  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  "Sur  les  pointes"  (Paris, 
1897)  an  entertaining  account  of  the  ballet  in  Russia  from  the  earliest  time. 
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with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1909-1910 


LOUIS    MORMAN     CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.'  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orande,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building        .         Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   346  Huntington  Ays. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37   Stelnert   Hall  Annex,    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrheim   School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.   MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWIET, 

VOCAL  TEACHER,00"""^"^.^ 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J.   . 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W.  m 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 

Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 

Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

.English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C.  / 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenneld,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O. 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schugcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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years  hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assur- 
ance of  a  lifetime's  perfect  service. 
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Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
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Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  \2 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Elgar        ......       Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  55 

I.     Andante  nobilmente  e  semplice  —  Allegro. 
II.  (  Allegro  molto. 

III.  (  Adagio. 

IV.  Lento  —  Allegro. 


Beethoven     .         .         .       Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Larghetto. 
III.     Rondo. 


Wagner    .         .      Prelude  and  "  Love  Death  "  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  " 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  0!  ten  minutes  after  the  Symphony 
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under  best  conditions 

for  seventy-two  years 
It  is  proclaimed 

THE    WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

by  the  best  musical  artists  and  critics  or  two  hemispheres, 
and  it  best  satisfies  musical  taste  of  tne  highest  order, 
and      musical      requirements      of      tne       keenest      degree. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 
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Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  55     Edward  Elgar 

(Born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2,  1857;  now  living  in 

Malvern.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Manchester, 
England,  December  3,  1908,  by  the  Halle  Orchestra,  led  by  Hans 
Richter.  The  first  performance  in  London  was  on  December  7,  1908, 
by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Dr.  Richter. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  on 
January  3,  1909,  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  27,  1909. 

*  * 

This  statement  was  made  by  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  December  4, 
1908:  "No  one  can  accuse  Elgar  of  composing  in  haste  to  repent  at 
leisure.  He  studied  the  poem  of  'Gerontius'  for  eleven  years,  and 
the  first  conception  of  '  The  Apostles '  goes  back  to  his  school-days. 
The  new  symphony  was  begun  seriously  about  a  year  ago,  but,  as  it 
was  expected  for  the  Elgar  Festival  of  1904,  it  probably  had  been 
taking  shape  in  the  composer's  brain  long  before  any  actual  notes  were 
transferred  to  paper." 

At  the  time  of  the  first  performance  it  was  said  that  the  symphony 
was  inspired  by  the  life  and  death  of  General  Gordon.  There  was  an 
immediate  denial  of  this  statement.  To  quote  again  from  the  Glasgow 
Herald:  "Elgar's  new  symphony  is  suggestive  enough*  although  there 
is  no  official  'program'  attached.  At  first  sight  everything  seems 
orthodox.  There  are  the  usual  four  movements,  an  Allegro  with  an 
introductory  Andante,  an  Allegro  molto,  which  is  really  a  Scherzo,  an 
Adagio,  and  a  final  Allegro  preceded  by  a  short  Lento.  Before  dis- 
cussing details,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  here  that,  although  the  work 
has  no    'program,'   it  follows   a  familiar  emotional  scheme.     Auto- 


SONGS  WORTH  SINGING 

Sung  by  Madame  Nordica. 

"NOW    SLEEPS    THE    CRIMSON    PETAL." 

Composed  by  Roger  Quilter.  3  keys. 

Sung  by  Madame  Marchesi. 

"A    COTTAGE    SONG." 

Composed  by  Laura  G.  Lemon.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  John  McCormack. 

"THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF    LOVE." 

Composed  by  John  F.  Larchet.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  Harry  Dearth. 

"TOMMY   LAD." 

Composed  by  E.  J.  Margetson.      2  keys 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW    YORK 

And  London,  England 


THE 

HAROMAN 

PIANO 

Famous  since  1842 

Hardman   is   my  choice 

Luisa   Tetrazzini 


THESE  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  by 
Mme.  Tetrazzini,  the  World  Famous  Soprano, 
to  the  makers  of  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Enrico  Caruso  and  many  other  artists  have  also 
expressed  in  terms  equally  positive  their  high  opinion 
of  the  Hardman  Piano  and  Hardman  Autotone, — 
the  piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand  or  by  perfor- 
ated music  rolls. 

A  booklet  containing  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  letters  from  the  artists  endorsing  the 
Hardman  Piano  and  the  Hardman  Autotone 
will  be  sent  on  request :,  or  may  be  had  by  call- 
ing at  our  warerooms. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

REPRESENTED    IN  BALTIMORE  BY 

COHEN  &  HUGHES,  315  No.  Howard  Street 


biography  has  been  hinted  at,  but  the  experiences  that  are  voiced 
may  be  said  to  be  as  much  general  as  particular.  The  'program,' 
if  there  be  any,  is  that  evolved  by  Beethoven,  and  is  in  a  sense  as  old 
as  the  Greeks — the  struggle  of  man  with  his  environment.  Beethoven, 
unlike  the  Greek  dramatists,  believed  that  man  was  the  master  of  his 
fate.  He  may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  symphony  that  speaks  of 
the  victory  to  be  wrested  from  sorrow.  The  four  movements  of  the 
symphony  since  his  day  have  been  much  concerned  with  the  hero's 
indecisive  fight  with  fate,  his  retiral  for  reflection,  his  return  to  the 
world  in  lighter  mood,  and  his  final  struggle  and  victory.  Sometimes 
we  have  what  seems  to  be  a  love  interest,  sometimes  it  ends  in  the 
peace  of  philosophic  pessimism,  or  even  in  despair,  but  the  general 
scheme  is  usually  plain  enough  without  words.  Elgar's  many  serious 
religious  works  show  him  to  be  a  man  who  has  thought  and  felt,  and 
his  symphony  reflects  what  one  might  call  the  serious  optimism  of 
Beethoven.     It  is  full  of  noble  feeling,  and  its  last  word  is  unmistakably 

of  triumph." 

* 
*  * 

An  analysis  of  the  symphony  published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London) 
of  December,  1908,  may  be  considered  as  official: — 

"The  problem  of  how  far, the  symphonic  form  can  be  moulded  to 
meet  the  individual  requirements  of  a  modern  composer  has  been 
shelved  of  late,  when  so  many  composers  have  occupied  themselves 
instead  with  the  tone-poem,  a  form  which  is  entirely  pliable  to  the 
particular  program  chosen  for  illustration.  Must  the  symphony  be 
regarded  as  too  rigid  a  structure  to  admit  the  free  play  of  modern 
ideas,  or  can  it  be  satisfactorily  used  for  the  illustration  of  a  program 
as  Tschaikowsky  used  it?  Or,  further,  is  there  something  new  to  be 
said  in  music  which  admits  no  translation  into  words,  and  can  the 
symphony  more  fitly  express  that  ?  Many  have  felt  that  a  symphony 
by  Elgar  must  help  to  answer  such  questions,  or  at  least  give  important 
data  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  them. 

"Now  that  the  symphony  is  before  us,  the  first  fact  that  strikes  us 
is  its  likeness  to  the  classical  model.  It  is  in  four  movements:  1.  An- 
dante nobilmente  e  semplice — Allegro;    2.  Allegro  molto;    3.  Adagio; 


MOTOR  CARS 

"All  that  the  name  implies" 

SILENCE     COMFORT 


2;ELrL,    MOTOR    OAR    CO. 

Alt.  Royal  Ave.  Bast  .      Baltimore,  Aid* 


4.  Lento — Allegro.  The  first  is  substantially  in  what  is  known  as  'first 
movement '  form,  with  certain  important  modifications  which  we  shall 
note  later;  the  second  is  practically  a  Scherzo  in  all  but  name;  the 
third  is  a  serene  slow  movement  in  a  binary  form  without  develop- 
ment, and  with  an  important  Coda;  while  the  fourth,  after  a  slow 
introduction,  breaks  into  a  swinging  theme,  the  principal  one  of  a 
rondo  movement.  So  far  all  is  orderly  and  even  conventional  in  pat- 
tern, but  closer  study  reveals  indications  that  the  formal  scheme  is 
subservient  to  a  deeper  purpose.  The  composer  has  denied  that  the 
symphony  illustrates  any  particular  story  or  phase  of  life;  its  pur- 
pose, however,  is  greater  than  can  be  contained  in  .a  program  of 
words.  It  is  written  out  of  a  full  life-experience,  and  is  meant  to 
include  the  innumerable  phases  of  joy  and  sorrow,  struggle  and  con- 
quest, and  especially  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
in  life.  If,  in  a  sense,  it  is  the  composer's  private  diary,  it  is  written 
in  a  cypher  to  which  every  hearer  possesses  a  key  in  his  own  experi- 
ence." 

*  * 

The  symphony,  dedicated  "To  Hans  Richter,  Mus.  Doc,  true  Artist 
and  true  Friend,"  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  tamburo  piccolo, 
cymbals,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Introduction.  The  first  theme  is  unfolded  at  length  in  the  intro- 
duction. It  is  given  at  first  to  violas,  flute,  clarinets,  bassoon.  "It 
clearly  represents  the  heroic  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  in  its  stately 
rhythm,  and  its  unswerving  advance  to  a  majestic  climax  of  sound. 
No  chromatic  discord  mars  its  outline;  the  whole  is  broadly  diatonic 
in  the  key  of  A-flat  major.  When  the  melody  has  been  twice  pre- 
sented,— the  second  time  with  the  fullest  power  of  the  orchestra  and 
richly  harmonized, — a  typical  harmonic  progression  wrenches  the  mind 
away  from  the  exalted  picture,  and  introduces  a  restless,  searching 
theme  in  D  minor,  the  principal  one  of  the  Allegro ' '  (violins,  clarinet) . 
"We  see  the  most  important  modification  of  form  alluded  to  above  in 

European  Conservatory  of  Music 

J.  HENRI  WEINREIGH,  Director 


811  N.  Calvert  Street       m  MM  1         Baltimore,  Md. 


PIANOFORTE  — Lebert  and  Stark's  Method  (used  in  Berlin,  Stuttgart, 
and  Paris  Conservatories).  Etudes  by  Loeschorn,  Czerny,  Cramer, 
Clementi,  Kullak,  Moscheles,  Hugo,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Henselt,  etc.,.  together 
with  Sonatinas,  Sonatas,  Concertos,  and  other  compositions  from  the  best 
Classic  and  Romantic  pianoforte  literature.  J.  H.  Weinreich  head  of  this 
department.     Circulars  mailed  on  request. 
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this  contrast  between  the  remote  keys  of  A-fiat  major  and  D  minor. 
Though  the  composer  has  made  no  avowal  of  his  purpose,  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  fanciful  to  connect  the  one  with  the  inward  life  of  thought 
and  aspiration,  the  other  with  the  outward  struggle  in  the  world  of 
action.  At  any  rate,  this  strenuous  theme  is  developed  in  a  way  that 
suggests  the  battle  of  existence  until,  with  a  change  of  signature 
(from  2-2  to  6-4),  the  composer  passes  to  the  consideration  of  a  number 
of  secondary  themes,  each  of  which  has  a  poetic  beauty  of  its  own, 
and  which  gradually  lead  to  the  second  subject  in  F  major.  This  is  a 
suave,  extended  melody  in  the  strings,  whose  meditative  character  is 
enhanced  by  the  softly  falling  sixths  which  stand  as  accompaniment. 
It  is  succeeded  by  a  development  of  the  first  theme,  opening  into  a 
leaping  arpeggio  figure  marked  Giusto,  and  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
second  theme  give  way  to  a  virile  treatment  of  the  subject-matter, 
until  it  is  arrested  by  a  reminiscence  of  the  idealistic  theme  of  the 
introduction,  suggesting  that  the  heroic  mood  is  involved  in  these 
turbulent  surroundings.  This  begins  the  actual  development  section, 
in  which  the  diverse  elements  are  expanded  and  contrasted  at  length. 
To  them  is  added  a  new  theme,  an  arpeggio  figure  of  uncertain  tonality 
and  sinister  import,  which  is  worked  through  a  long  sequence,  till  the 
principal  theme  struggles  with  it  and  finally  conquers  it.  The  first 
theme  returns  in  its  completeness  and  in  its  original  key,  D  minor,  but 
here  again  the  contrast  of  the  two  principal  keys  (A-flat  major  and  D 
minor)  is  taken  into  account,  and  a  sudden  transposition  places  the 
bulk  of  the  recapitulation  in  the  key  of  A-flat.  This  allows  the  heroic 
theme  to  return  in  its  original  key,  and  to  blend  with  the  matter  of 
the  Allegro  as  though  it  would  gradually  subdue  the  world  forces  to 
consonance  with  the  ideal.  It  is  heard  in  the  Coda  in  simple  duple 
time  against  various  rhythms  of  the  other  themes.  Amongst  them  the 
6-4  rhythm  is  prominent  and  the  evil-sounding  arpeggio  is  heard. 
In  the  end  they  give  way  before  the  sublime  attitude  of  the  heroic 
theme,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  peaceful  pianissimo. 

"The  key  of  the  Scherzo  lies  only  two  steps  away,  as  it  were,  on  the 
subdominant  side.  Yet,  as  F-sharp  minor,  it  looks  and  feels  remote 
enough  to  detach  it  from  all  previous  matter,  and  the  whirling  semi- 
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quaver  passage  on  which  it  is  built  introduces  an  entirely  new  aspect 
of  things. 

"One  of  the  fugitive  transitional  passages  in  which  the  symphony 
abounds  here  follows,  .  .  .  and  soon  a  reckless,  almost  barbaric  second 
subject  follows  in  C-sharp  minor.  The  Trio  of  this  movement  is  in 
B-flat  major,  and,  like  the  Scherzo,  has  two  principal  subjects.  The 
first  is  a  flute  duet  on  a  B-flat  pedal,  a  kind  of  Musette.  The  second  is 
less  notable,  but  it  achieves  success  when,  later  on,  it  is  combined  with 
the  principal  subject.  The  climax  of  this  movement  is  reached  in  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  two  scherzo  subjects  combined.  If  the  whole 
be  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  exuberance  of  youth,  then  the  gradual  ebb 
of  energy  from  the  principal  theme  in  the  Coda  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance. From  its  semi-quaver  form  it  passes  to  triplet  quavers,  thence 
to  plain  quavers  and  finally  to  crotchets,  and  dies  down  till  life  becomes 
almost  extinct.  When,  however,  it  is  only  maintained  by  a  single 
thread  of  sound,  the  theme  reappears  completely  transfigured  into  a 
rich  cantabile  melody,  the  opening  of  the  Adagio.  .  .  .  The  actual  notes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Scherzo,  but  its  rhythm  and  key  and  mood 
are  all  entirely  new.  It  is  extended  into  a  movement  ...  in  which 
the  composer  seems  to  have  embodied  his  deepest  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. There  is  a  high  seriousness  in  the  way  the  themes  are  unfolded, 
relieved  by  touches  of  human  sympathy  in  the  more  chromatic  epi- 
sodes which  link  them  together,  and  finally  the  movement  is  summed 
up  by  an  inspired  melody  in  which,  as  will  be  seen,  the  interval  of  the 
rising  seventh  is  prominent.  It  has  no  thematic  connection  with 
either  of  the  melodies  on  which  the  movement  is  built,  yet  it  seems  to 
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be  the  complement  of  them  both,  and  after  it  the  pianissimo  ending 
comes  as  a  complete  point  of  repose. 

"The  two  middle  movements  have  carried  the  hearer  far  from  the 
main  problem  of  the  symphony,  and  a  Lento  introduction  to  the 
Finale  recalls  us.  In  it  the  heroic  theme  and  the  tortuous  arpeggio, 
which  strongly  suggests  some  malign  force,  both  find  place,  and  with 
them  are  combined  fragments  from  the  themes  of  the  Finale.  The 
two  chief  keys  (A-flat  major  and  D  minor)  are  suggested,  though  the 
latter  prevails.  Out  of  reminiscence  and  foreboding  the  vigorous 
principal  theme  leaps  to  light.  It  is  marked  risoluto,  and  its  character 
is- typical  of  a  concentrated  and  manly  energy.  A  striking  harmonic 
progression  quickly  leads  to  a  joyous,  open-hearted  second  subject, 
smoother,  but  not  less  energetic  than  the  first."  The  first  phrase  of 
this  is  used  in  the  peroration.  After  an  ascending  passage,  a  broad 
diatonic  phrase  makes  its  appearance,  and  from  a  soft  entry  marches 
through  a  sequence  of  keys  to  a  climax.  "With  these  materials  the 
movement  is  elaborately  developed  until  at  last  a  reference  to  the 
heroic  theme  brings  a  more  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  matter.  The 
whole  mood  changes,  the  physical  energy  is  relaxed,  and  the  violins 
play  an  augmented  and  cantabile  form,"  of  the  broad  diatonic  phrase, 
"supported  by  flowing  arpeggio  figures  in  the  key  of  B-flat  minor. 
This  marks  the  final  turning  away  from  D  minor  tonality,  and  the 
recapitulation' is  arrived  at  in  the  key  of  E-flat,  changing  to  A-flat 
major  at  the  point"  where  the  diatonic  phrase  "takes  command  and 
marches  triumphantly  forward  to  the  climax.  In  the  Coda  the  heroic 
theme  prevails  above  all,  not,  as  in  the  first  movement,  to  subdue  the 
activities  of  life,  but  to  glorify  and  fulfil  them." 
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Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  6i. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at- Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;    died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst  und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
way" from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 

*  * 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  bearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged,  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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oped  at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half -cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in  free 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is>  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major  (6-8),  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  1iear  the  end. 

* 
*  * 
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There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction  commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in  Ox- 
ford, July  7,  1 79 1,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8) .  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1 792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1 796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  to  181 1.  In  18 13  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight,  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  182 1  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;   old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd 
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fish,  squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little 
coat, — a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for 
the  stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin, 
pianoforte  concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar 
Alexander  gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 
makers. 

* 

The  program  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included  an 
overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini,  as  well  as 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Theater  zeitung,  which  had  just  been  established: — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  (sic)  played  beside  other  excellent 
pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.  Klement's  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultu- 
ous applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  concerto :  the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  certain  vulgar  passages  might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It 
holds  that  Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talents  to  better 
advantage  and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his 
elegant  septet  in  E-flat,  his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more 
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of  his  ( earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven 
and  the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
rules  and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  en- 
joyment in  it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too  heavy 
ideas  and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should 
distinguish  the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 


*  * 


The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885,  No- 
vember 3,  1888,  December  30,  1893  5  Franz  Ondricek,  December  14, 
1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December  10, 
1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;   Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Eichberg 
(1859),  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others. 
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BY   PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  La  Mara  (Marie  Lepsius)  wrote  an  essay  "Grafin  Therese 
Brunsvik,  Beethovens  unsterbliche  Geliebte, "  which  was  published  in 
Die  neue  Rundschau  of  January,  1908,  and  later  in  book  form.  In  this 
essay  she  expressed  the  belief  that  the  countess  was  the  "well  beloved" 
of  Beethoven,  the  woman  to  whom  the  famous  letters  were  addressed. 
Before  the  investigations  of  A.  W.  Thayer  the  mysterious  woman  was 
identified  as  Giulietta  Guicciardi,  and*  Dr.  Alfred  Kalischer,  the  editor 
of  Beethoven's  letters,  pooh-poohed  Thayer's  theory,  and  insisted 
that  Giulietta  was  the  "well  beloved." 

Mr.  F.  de  Gerando,  who  is,  it  appears,  the  great -grand-nephew  of 

♦The  greater  part  of  this  article  was  published  in  the  New  Music  Review  (New  York)  in  the  numbers  for 
July  and  September,  1909. 
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Therese  and  the  possessor  of  all  the  papers  bequeathed  by  her  to  his 
father,  prepared  an  answer  to  Mme.  La  Mara,  admitting  cheerfully  that 
her  article  was  learned  and  written  in  good  faith,  and  his  answer  was 
published  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  May  i,  1909. 

When  Mme.  La  Mara's  article  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  de  Wyzewa  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  Temps  asked  one  of  its  contributors 
to  consult  the  mother  of  Mr.  de  Gerando  as  to  her  opinion.  She  com- 
bated the  theory  of  Mme.  La  Mara.  The  de  Gerando  family  was  then 
accused  of  "not  wishing"  to  admit  that  there  had  been  a  love  passage 
of  any  sort  between  the  countess  and  Beethoven,  and  the  reproach  of 
"the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  Brunsviks"  nettled  Mr.  de  Gerando. 

He  reviewed  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  Thayer  and  Mme.  La 
Mara,  and  found  them  insufficient. 

1.  The  three  letters  unsigned  and  without  address  that  were  found 
among  Beethoven's  papers  prove  nothing.  "Schindler  recognized  them 
as  addressed  to  Giuletta.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  dis- 
believed." 

2.  There  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  the 
portrait  signed  "T.  B.,"  and  dedicated  to  "the  excellent  friend,  the 
best  of  men."  "I  have  compared  it  with  the  portraits  of  Therese  in 
my  possession.     There  is  no  resemblance." 

3.  There  is  the  kiss  that  Beethoven  sent  to  Therese  through  her 
brother.  Mr.  de  Gerando  does  not  think  that  a  kiss,  especially  when 
it  is  written,  proves  anything.  Beethoven  was  old  and  Therese  was 
young  when  they  were  friends.  The  great  difference  in  age  authorized 
this  familiarity.  Furthermore,  if  they  were  betrothed,  why  did  not 
Beethoven,  sending  the  kiss,  assure  her  of  his  love  and  fidelity? 

4.  There  is  the  fact  that  Therese  died  unmarried,  and,  refusing  an 
offer,  said  that  a  former  passion  had  consumed  her  heart.  Mr.  de 
Gerando,  going  through  the  letters  of  Therese  in  which  there  is  only 
one  slight,  insignificant  allusion  to  Beethoven,  found  a  thick  portfolio, 
inscribed  "The  Journal  of  My  Heart:  No  Romance,"  which  contained 
many  letters,  notes,  messages  written  at  all  hours,  and  addressed  to  a 
man,  whose  Christian  name  was  Louis.  Mr.  de  Gerando,  who  has  been 
unable  to  learn  the  family  name  of  this  man,  thought   at  first,  and 
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naturally,  that  Beethoven  was  the  one,  but  this  Louis,  with  whom 
Therese  was  passionately  in  love,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  without 
the  knowledge  of  others,  was  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  much 
younger  than  Therese,  and  had  been  educated  at  the  Theresianum,  in 
Vienna,  a  school  frequented  by  young  noblemen.  "Van  Beethoven 
was  older  than  the  Countess  Brunsvik.  He  was  not  noble  by  birth. 
He  never  attended  the  Theresianum."  The  letters  reveal  a  strange 
and  violent  passion.  They  are  at  times  cold  and  philosophical.  When 
Therese  signed  them  with  her  name,  they  were  true  love  letters.  When 
she  signed  them  with  the  Greek  word  "  Diotima,"  the  name  of  a  priestess 
of  beauty  and  love  mentioned  by  Plato,  they  were  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, long-winded  discussions  on  the  end  of  life  and  the  nature  of 
love.  "I  do  not  think  that  Beethoven  would  have  been  contented 
with  this  correspondence  of  encyclopaedists."  There  were  a  few  letters 
from  Louis,  one  of  them  sealed  with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  thus  there  is 
hope  of  identification. 

One  might  answer  that  Therese  perhaps  loved  twice ;  that  there  were 
two  Louis  in  the  field.  Mr.  de  Gerando  does  not  find  this  probable. 
Therese  was  cerebral  in  her  passion.  She  knew  passion,  but  her  intel- 
lectual side  revolted  at  it,  and,  when  her  brain  controlled  her,  she  could 
write  phrases  like  this:  "To  think  that  I  could  have  lowered  myself 
even  to  the  point  of  marrying  him!"  (But  one  might  reply,  the  count- 
ess might  well  have  said  this  with  reference  to  Beethoven,  who  was 
beneath  her  in  station.)  She  rained  contempt,  on  the  man  who  had 
awakened  in  her  the  love  that  she  detested,  and  when  she  had  driven 
him  from  her  mind,  she  wrote  exultantly :  "Free !  Free !  Free ! "  Mr. 
de  Gerando  argues  from  this  that  she  would  not  a  second  time  have 
given  up  her  independence,  but  nothing  that  a  woman  like  Therese 
would  have  done  should  surprise  even  a  great-grand-nephew. 

Mr.  de  Gerando  does  hot  understand  how  any  love  affair  between 
Therese  and  Beethoven  could  have  escaped  the  curious  gossips  in 
society,  eager  for  news  and  scandal.  "The  adventure  of  Therese  de 
Brunsvik  with  Louis  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  judge 
the  theory  of  Thayer  inane.  At  the  same  time  it  explains  to  us  the 
genesis  of  this  theory.     It  is  now  certain,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
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that  some  resemblance  of  the  affair  between  the  Countess  of  Brunsvik 
and  Louis  had  come  down  to  Thayer.  The  similarity  of  the  names,  the 
letter  in  which  the  kiss  was  sent,  and  other  and  more  vague  indices, 
led  the  American  biographer  to  turn  the  noble  Hungarian  dame  into 
the  'well-beloved'  of  Beethoven." 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  article  of  Mr.  de  Gerando.  It  is  fair  to 
ask  him  how  the  love  affair  between  Therese  and  the  mysterious  Louis, 
young,  noble,  etc.,  escaped  the  curious  gossips,  escaped  them  .so  com- 
pletely that  even  the  great-grand-nephew  of  Therese  is  unable  to  find 
out  the  family  name  of  her  lover. 

Mr.  Jean  Chantavoine  was  not  convinced  by  Mr.  de  Gerando 's  argu- 
ments, and  he  wrote  a  reply  which  was  published  in  the  Bulletin 
Francais  de  la  Socie'te  Internationale  de  Musique  of  June,  1909.  He 
made  these  points: — 

1.  Mr.  de  Gerando  overestimates  Schindler's  testimony.  In  conver- 
sation in  1823,  Beethoven  had  confided  to  Schindler  his  old  passion  for 
the  Countess  of  Gallenberg  (born  Giulietta  Guicciardi).  This  was 
apropos  of  an  affair  in  which  Gallenberg  had  taken  part,  to  the  injury 
of  Beethoven.  In  this  talk  Beethoven  did  not  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  letters  to  the  "immortal  well  beloved"  which  were 
found  in  his  drawer  the  day  after  his  death.  The  connection  estab- 
lished by  Schindler  between  this  talk  in  1823  and  the  letters  to  the 
"immortal  well  beloved"  is  wholly  arbitrary. 

2.  Mr.  de  Gerando  did  not  give  the  date  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Countess  Brunsvik  and  the  former  student  at  the  Theresi- 
anum,  but  he  wrote:  "On  one  of  these  letters  of  Louis  —  there  are 
only  a  few  of  them — I  found  an  armorial  seal.  The  Gotha  Almanac 
from  1816  to  1819  will  permit  us  to  identify  the  mysterious  betrothed 
of  Therese  Brunsvik."  We  have  a  right  to  infer,  then,  that  this  cor- 
respondence took  place  between  1816  and  1819.  Now  Beethoven's 
love  affair  with  Therese  took  place  between  1806  and  1809,  and  it 
would  not  be  impossible  for  a  woman  as  romantic,  as  schwdrmerisch^as 
Therese  to  love  twice*  with  ten  years  between. 

In  her  memoirs,  published  by  Mme.  La  Mara,  Therese  Brunsvik  states 
that  about  1814  she  was  the  object   of  the  attentions   of  a  certain 
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baron  C.  P.,  who  asked  for  her  hand.  She  made  him  wait  two  years 
for  an  answer,  and  then  wrote:  "I  have  remained  cold.  A  former 
passion  devoured  my  heart."  "If  the  correspondence  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  de  Gerando  was  from  1816  to  18 19,  as  he  himself  indicates,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  mysterious  Louis  was  the  object  of  her  passion 
before  18 14." 

Therese  Brunsvik  states  a  little  later  that  the  Baron  C.  P.  made,  a 
final  attempt  in  18 19.  Suppose,  then,  that  she  was  mistaken  in  saying 
on  the  preceding  page  that  this  romance  began  in  1814,  and  that  the 
date  should  be  181 7  to  18 19.  The  baron's  courtship  would  then  not 
be  prior  to  the  correspondence  with  Louis,  it  would  be  contemporane- 
ous. The  words  "former  passion"  and  the  construction  of  the  phrase 
are  not  applicable  to  the  hero  of  the  correspondence.  If  Therese  had 
been  thinking  of  him,  she  would  have  written  "Another  passion  de- 
voured my  heart,"  not  "a  former  passion  had  devoured  my  heart,"  at 
least  she  would  not  have  used  the  latter  tense. 

If,  then,  the  correspondence  on  which  Mr.  de  Gerando  bases  his 
theory  was  dated  from  1816  to  1819,  the  phrase  in  Therese 's  memoirs, 
"a  former  passion,"  indicates  strongly  some  other  man  than  the  student 
at  the  Theresianum. 

"It  is,"  says  Mr.  Chantavoine,  "to  this  'former  passion'  and  to  this 
other  friend  that  one  is  more  than  ever  tempted  to  apply  the  bitter 
remark  of  the  Countess  Brunsvik  at  the  end  of  her  Memoirs:  'Deaf 
ears  and  deaf  hearts  have  shaped  for  me  the  whole  and  long  conduct 
of  life.'  'The  term  'deaf  ears,'  it  will  be  easily  admitted,  gives  at  least 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  Beethoven." 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Kalischer  was 
bitter  in  his  wish  to  refute  the  theory  of  Thayer,  Mariam  Tenger,  and 
Mme.  La  Mara.  See  not  only  his  pamphlet  "Die  unsterbliche  Ge- 
liebte  Beethovens"  (Dresden,  1891),  but  his  notes  to  certain  letters 
by  Beethoven,  as  the  note  on  pages  49-51  in  Volume  I.  of  his  "Bee- 
thoven's Letters,"  translated  by  J.  S.  Shedlock  (London,  1909). 

* 
*  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  this  year  the  following  note  with 
reference  to  the  affair: — 

"The  loves  of  geniuses  have  always  been  the  subject  of  much  curi- 
osity, but  in  the  case  of  Beethoven  this  has  been  till  now  successfully 
repelled.  At  the  death  of  the  great  composer  there  were  found  among 
his  papers  three  letters  in  his  own  handwriting,  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  addressed  to  a  lady  whom  he  calls  his  angel,  his 
adored,  and  other  names  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
attachment  between  them.  But  there  is  no  hint  of  the  personal  name 
of  the  being  on  whom  these  endearing  epithets  were  showered,  and  her 
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identity  has  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics.  According 
to  Herr  Kalischer,  whose  edition  is  being  Englished,  as  already  noted, 
she  was  the  Countess  Guicciardi,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven's  in 
Vienna,  and  who  afterwards  married  Count  Gallenberg,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Naples.  Herr  Thayer,  however, 
who  published  an  early  biography  of  Beethoven,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  'immortal  beloved'  was  the  Countess  Theresa  Brunswick,  also  one 
of  Beethoven's  pupils,  and  his  French  biographers,  M.  Jean  Chanta- 
voine  and  M.  Romain  Rolland,  have  adopted  Thayer's  opinion.  The 
'Beethoven's  unsterbliche  Geliebte'  of  Mme.  I,a  Mara,  just  published 
in  Berlin,  goes  far  to  show  that  Thayer's  theory  was  correct,  and  that 
the  allusions  to  places  and  incidents  in  the  famous  three  letters  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  were  really  addressed  to 
Theresa.  The  lady  in  question  was  really  a  descendant  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  who  held  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  her  family  having  emigrated  at  an  early  date  to  Hungary, 
where  her  father  held  a  small  post  under  the  government.  Her  two 
sisters,  who  were  beautiful,  both  made  marriages  which  turned  out 
badly,  but  Theresa  herself  refused  all  offers  of  matrimony,  and  died 
a  spinster  at  an  advanced  age.  Her  latest  biographer  rather  unkindly 
suggests  that  this  was  because  she  had  a  slight  spinal  curvature  and  a 
plain  face,  but  she  at  any  rate  had  sufficient  charms  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  attention  of  the  master,  the  jealous  care  with  which  he  pre- 
served the  letters  that  he  addressed  to  her  showing  that  it  was  no 
transient  passion  that  possessed  him.  But  why  did  she  send  back 
his  letters,  or  how  did  they  again  come  into  his  keeping?  This  is  a 
mystery  which  Mme.  La  Mara  does  not  clear  up." 

* 

*  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  November  i,  1893,  thus  reviewed  Mariam 
Tenger's  book: — 

"That  Beethoven  was  a  very  great  musician  is  a  fact  which  none  of 
us  would  be  prepared  to  deny;  that  he  was  the  strangest  and  most 
eccentric  of  creatures  is  a  second  fact  about  him  over  which  all  his 
contemporaries  appear  to  be  agreed;    that  he  was  once  very  much  in 
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love,  and  addressed  a  series  of  incoherent  raptures  to  a  lady  whom  he 
called  his  '  Unsterbliche  Geliebte,'  is  a  third  amiable  fact  about  his 
existence  of  which  we  have  all  been  long  aware. 

"  But  who  was  the  lady  ?  Was  she,  as  we  have  often  been  taught,  the 
person  of  whom  Mr.  Eric  Mackay  sang  in  impassioned  verse — the 
faithless  creature  whose  faith  was  never  proved, 

Who  would  not  change  her  name  for  his — Guicciardi  for  Beethoven  ? 

Frau  Mariam  Tenger  knows  better;  and  in  an  amusing  little  narrative 
of  personal  recollections  she  sets  forth  her  evidence  to  show  that  the 
'Immortal  Beloved'  was  the  Countess  Theresa  Brunswick.  And  she 
has  excellent  authority.     The  Countess  Theresa  told  her  so. 

"Frau  Tenger  takes  the  preliminary  step  of  publishing  the  letter, 
or  rather  letters,  which  were  found  among  Beethoven's  papers  after 
his  death,  and  they  certainly  do  not  exactly  lead  one  into  extravagant 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  Beethoven's  literary  merit.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  gets  repeated  from  page  to  page:  'Thy  love  has  made 
me  at  once  the  happiest  and  unhappiest  of  men — in  these  years  I  should 
need  a  monotonous  evenness  of  life — can  this  be  under  our  circum- 
stances?— Angel,  I  have  just  found  that  the  post  goes  out  every  day — 
and  I  must  therefore  stop  that  thou  mayest  get  the  letter  directly — 
love  me — to-day — yesterday.'  Further  than  that  sublime  point  it 
would  be  sinful  to  stray. 

"Well,  come  to  the  point  briefly,  the  Countess  Theresa  of  Brunswick, 
in  a  couple  of  tearful  interviews  with  Frau  Tenger,  confessed  that 
she  was  the  object  of  this  inconsequent  outburst.  The  evidence  seems 
clear;  the  telling  of  it  on  the  first  occasion  reduced  the  Countess  to  a 
condition  of  utter  prostration,  and  the  Countess  was  positive  about 
her  facts.  Yet,  despite  the  pathetic  nature  of  these  revelations,  it 
is  difficult  to  read  them  without  smiles.  We  are  abundantly  informed 
of  the  beautiful  nature  possessed  by  the  Countess,  of  her  charity,  her 
tenderness,  her  heroic  self-denial,  her  perfect  truthfulness,  her  wide- 
reaching  sympathies.     And  yet — to  read  is  to  smile. 

"The  little  scenes  which  form  the  carefully  prepared  plot  of  Frau 
Tenger's  case  have  all  a  melodramatic  fitness,  and  are  full  of  what  our 
grandfathers  would  have  called  sensibility.  A  casual  visitor  finds 
Beethoven  with  the  Countess's  portrait  in  his  hands,  and  s  shedding 
over  it,  betwixt  spasmodic  kisses,  rivers  of  tears.  There  is  a  gor- 
geously tragic  scene,  describing  how  Beethoven  slapped  the  hand  of 
his  young  pupil  and  incontinently  dashed  from  the  house  hatless  and 
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coatless;  and,  further,  how  the  Countess,  to  the  unspeakable  horror 
of  all  the  right-minded  domestics  of  the  establishment,  flew  out  of 
doors  similarly  attired,  with  the  great  man's  coat  and  hat.  It  is 
a  story  which  has  apparently  the  profoundest  spiritual  significance, 
and  from  that  terrible  day  the  tragic  fates  of  Beethoven  and  the 
Countess  were  sealed. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  touching  portion  of  this  delightful  book  is  to 
be  found  in  those  two  interviews  with  Frau  Tenger  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  friends  had  not  met  for  some  ten  years  ;#  Beethoven 
had  been  dead  more  than  ten  years;  his  reputation  and  fame  were 
vastly  different  matters  from  what  they  had  been;  and  so — and  so — 
between  a  sigh  and  a  tear,  in  a  dreamy  and  meditative  voice,  the 
Countess  dropped  some  fatal  words  about  "her  dearest  one's  grave." 
In  a  moment  Frau  Tenger  was  all  tears  and  all  inquiries.  Like  summer 
tempest  came  the  storm  of  reminiscence,  the  Countess  fainted,  and 
Frau  Tenger  retreated  triumphant. 

"The  Countess  lay  under  no  ridiculous  hesitation  for  her  own  part.  If 
she  had  determined  to  plunge,  she  could  not  have  done  it  more  thor- 
oughly and  with  calmer  assurance.  In  her  scheme  of  love  — which  we 
would  not  venture  to  contradict — there  may  have  been  other  minor 
stars,  but  she  could  afford  to  smile  them  away  out  of  her  superior  sky. 
Her  treatment  of  Guicciardi,  the  faithless  one  of  Mr.  Mackay's  immortal 
poem,  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  passage  of  the  book;  for  how 
should  we  accuse  the  Countess  Theresa  of  spite?" 
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MEREDITH  AND   MUSIC. 

(By  "R.  T."  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  June  12  and  19,  1909.) 

It  is  a  fashion  among  inferior  novelists  to  gush  somewhat  foolishly 
about  music.  Of  all  the  arts  music  lends  itself  most  readily  to  fine 
writing.  By  enthusiasm  for  the  Heavenly  Maid  the  writer  seems  to 
be  trying  to  impress  us  with  the  superior  quality  of  his  own  soul. 
Unfortunately  for  the  insincere  music-lover  a  thousand  traps  are 
gaping.  In  many  cases  he  reminds  us  of  a  very  common  kind  of 
amateur  who  can  tell  you  with  upturned  eye  how  he  is  ravished  by 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  but  who  will  allow  a  shower  of  rain  to  come 
between  him  and  the  finest  music  ever  composed.  We  may  know 
insincerity  by  its  genius  for  saying  the  wrong  thing.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  distressing  than  pumped-up  enthusiasm,  and  in  art  matters 
fiction  is  full  of  it.  Even  where  the  author  has  not  penetrated  deeply 
into  music's  secrets,  however,  there  may  be  a  genuine  sensitiveness 
to  music  on  its  more  obviously  emotional  side.  The  writer  in  this 
case  is  safe  so  long  as  he  keeps  to  generalities.  When  he  passes  from 
the  general  to  the  particular  he  may  easily  destroy  our  illusion.  D'An- 
nunzio  has  somewhere  in  his  novels  an  old  gentleman  with  a  terrible 
past  who  retires  with  his  violin  to  a  holy  of  holies  in  his  castle  and 
communes  with  heaven  on  the  wings  of  music.  We  are  suitably 
impressed  until  we  learn  that  the  medium  of  the  player  is  Mendels- 
sohn's "Lieder  ohne  Worte"!  A  sorrow-stricken  soul  mounting 
heavenwards  on  "The  Spring  Song"  or  "The  Bees'  Wedding"  is  really 
too  much!  Yet  D'Annunzio  has  a  feeling  for  music;  one  recalls  a 
highly  colored  but  quite  sympathetic  description  of  the  prelude  to 
"Tristan  and  Isolde."  The  adventures  of  novelists  in  music,  how- 
ever, would  require  a  series  of  articles  to  themselves.  Some  of  the 
best  writers  have  said  strange  things  in  their  day. 

Among  the  few  novelists  who  treat  music  with  real  insight  a  very 
high  place  must  be  given  to  George  Meredith.*  .Meredith  had  a  wide, 
if  not  the  widest  knowledge  of  musical  composition;  he  loved  music 
truly,  and,  as  he  was  sincere  in  all  his  utterances,  all  he  wrote  on  music 

*  George  Meredith  died  May  18,  1909. 
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rings  true.  From  his  thousand  suggestive  figures  one  or  two  might 
be  selected  in  which  music  is  cleverly  used,  and  even  technical  knowl- 
edge is  put  to  good  use.  "Fiddling  harmonics  on  the  strings  of  sen- 
sualism" aptly  describes  a  kind  of  indulgence  that  people  seldom 
care  to  trace  to  a  root  note.  There  is  the  music  of  children's  voices 
in:  "Crossjay's  voice  ran  up  and  down  a  diatonic  scale  with  here 
and  there  a  query  in  semitone  and  a  laugh  on  a  ringing  note."  Dr. 
Shrapnel's  humorous  sermon  on  organ  and  orchestra,  with  the  former 
for  monarchy  and  the  latter  for  republic,  is  too  long  for  quotation, 
but  readers  of  "Beauchamp's  Career"  will  probably  know  it  well. 

Where  dealing  with  music  more  directly  Meredith  has  many  happy 
sayings.  When  Arabella  Pole  asks  Emilia  how  she  can  find  pleasure 
in  wasting  her  voice  and  great  capabilities  on  poor  people,  the  latter 
answers:  "This  poor  man?  But  he  loves  music;  he  really  knows  the 
good  from  the  bad.  He  never  looks  proud  but  when  I  sing  to  him." 
This  last  sentence  is  at  once  an  answer  to  those  who  say  that  music 
is  non-moral  and  a  plea  for  popular  concerts.  Meredith,  like  all 
music-lovers,  has  had  the  exasperating  experience  of  trying  to  recall 
a  lost  tune:  "Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  pursue  the  sylph,  and  touch 
her  flying  skirts,  think  you  have  caught  her,  and  are  sure  of  her — 
that  she  is  yours,  the  rapturous  evanescent  darling!  when  some  well- 
meaning,  earthly  wretch  interposes  and  trips  you,  and  off  she  flies 
and  leaves  you  floundering?  A  lovely  melody  nearly  grasped  and 
lost  in  this  fashion  tries  the  temper.  Apollo  chasing  Daphne  could 
have  been  barely  polite  to  the  wood  nymphs  in  his  path,  and  Mr. 
Pericles  was  rude  to  the  daughters  of  his  host."  This  from  "One 
of  our  Conquerors"  might  be  a  description  of  an  immensely  popular 
violinist:  "A  dark  little  creature  a  Lifeguardsman  could  hold  in  his 
outstretched  hand  for  the  fifteen  minutes  of  the  performance;  but 
he  fills  the  hall  and  thrills  the  heart,  wafts  you  to  heaven;  and  does 
it  as  though  he  were  conversing  with  his  Andalusian  lady-love  in  easy 
whispers  about  their  mutual  passion  for  Spanish  chocolate  all  the 
while."  Some  of  the  smaller  musical  characters  are  perfectly  sketched 
in  a  line  or  two.  There  is  old  Belloni,  with  his  ludicrously  imperfect 
English  ("Ho!  you  have  de  cheeks  to  tell  me!"),  who,  according  to 
his  daughter,  "can  bring  out  notes  that  are  more  like  honey — if  you 
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can  fancy  a  thread  of  honey  drawn  through  your  heart  as  if  it  would 
never  end!"  In  "One  of  our  Conquerors"  a  word  or  two  shows  us 
the  solemn  Mr.  Stuart  Rem,  who  objected  to  secular  music  on  a  Sun- 
day: "It  was  not  what  he  said,  papa;  it  was  his  look.  His  duty 
compelled  him,  though  he  loves  music.  He  had  the  look  of  a  Patri- 
arch putting  his  handmaiden  away  into  the  desert."  When  Mere- 
dith touches  great  musicians,  he  is  always  illuminating.  We  are 
not  toM  that  it  was  Chopin  that  Diana  had  been  listening  to,  but 
we  can  make  no  mistake  when  we  read  with  Lady  Dunstane: — 

"A  new  pianist  playing  his  own  pieces  [at  Lady  Singleby's  concert] 
has  given  me  exquisite  pleasure  and  set  me  composing  songs — not 
to  his  musk,  which  could  be  rendered  only  by  sylphs  moving  to  'soft 
recorders'  in  the  humor  of  wildness,  languor,  bewitching  caprices, 
giving  a  new  sense  to  melody.  How  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 
hear  him !  It  was  the  most  i^olian  thing  ever  caught  from  the  night 
breeze  by  the  soul  of  a  poet!" 

Or  there  is  in  "Sandra  Belloni"  this  great  thing  on  Beethoven: — 

"I  have  seen  his  picture  in  shop  windows:  the  wind  seemed  in  his 
hair,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  with  his  eyes;  his  forehead  frowning, 
so!" 

Meredith  belonged  to  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  opera,  and  prob- 
ably his  sympathies  were  largely  with  the  old  melodic  school.  It 
may  be  the  effect  of  Beethoven  on  Sandra  was  at  first  something  like 
the  effect  of  the  composer  on  himself.  Of  course  Sandra  was  an 
Italian  patriot  at  the  time  when  Italy  was  under  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  all  that  suggested  Vienna  was  hateful  to  her.  Yet  she  could  not 
get  away  from  Beethoven.  The  words  quoted  above  are  hers.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  striking  passages  in  which  she  describes  her  struggle 
against  Beethoven's  influence: — 

"He  also  did  something  which  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I  can  thank 
him  for.  He  made  me  know  the  music  of  the  great  German.  I  used 
to  listen:  I  could  not  believe  such  music  could  come  fron  a  German. 
He  followed  me  about  telling  me  I  was  his  slave.  For  some  time  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  laughed  at  myself  for  composing.  He  was  not 
an  Austrian;    but  when  he  was  alive  he  lived  in  Vienna,  the  capital 
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of  Austria.  He  ate  Austrian  bread,  and  why  God  gave  him  such 
a  soul  of  music  I  never  can  think!  .  .  . 

"Don't  you  know  that  dreadful  man  I  told  you  about,  who's  like 
a  black  angel  to  me,  because  there  is  no  music  like  his?  and  he's 
a  German!  I  told  you  how  I  first  dreamed  about  him,  and  then  reg- 
ularly every  night,  after  talking  with  my  father  about  Italy  and 
his  black-yellow  Tedeschi,  this  man  came  over  my  pillow  and  made 
me  call  him  Master,  Master.  And  he  is.  He  seems  as  if  he  were  the 
master  of  my  soul,  mocking  me,  making  me  worship  him  in  spite  of  my 
hate.  I  came  here  thinking  only  of  you.  I  heard  the  water  like  a 
great  symphony.  I  fell  into  dreaming  of  my  music.  That's  when 
I  am  at  his  mercy.  There's  no  one  like  him.  I  must  detest  music 
to  get  free  from  him.  .  How  can  I?     He  is  like  the  God  of  music." 

In  "Beauchamp's  Career"  there  is  a  reference  to  Beethoven  that  is 
a  trifle  unfortunate.  Beauchamp,  recovering  from  a  dangerous  attack 
of  fever,  has  learned  of  the  Earl's  apology  to  Dr.  Shrapnel,  and  feels 
that  only  the  greater  things  in  art  can  adequately  express  his  feelings. 
He  rejects  with  scorn  Miss  Denham's  suggestion  of  waltzes;  and  then 
the  lady  plays  to  him  the  Ninth  Symphony!  As  we  learn  earlier  in 
the  book  that  Beauchamp  was  not  at  all  musical,  we  are  able  in  a 
measure  to  imagine  the  effect  on  the  sick  man  of  this  stupendous 
work  tinkled  on  a  cottage  piano.  The  present  writer  many  years  ago 
pointed  out  to  Meredith  poor  Beauchamp's  plight,  and  in  a  later  edi- 
tion the  author  added  that  Miss  Denham  "made  her  selections."  But 
one  is  not  sure  that  things  are  greatly  helped.  Meredith  evidently 
felt  that  something  big  was  wanted,  and  his  recollections  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  may  have  been  vague.  Or  it  may  be  there  is  some  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  Miss  Denham  "smiled"  before  she  "turned 
over  some  leaves  and  struck  the  opening  notes."  Perhaps,  after  all, 
a  gentle,  ironic  smile  from  the  lady  explains  everything.  It  is  as 
well,  however,  that  the  joke  is  not  now  carried  beyond  "selections." 

"One  of  our  Conquerors"  is  the  most  painful  in  matter  as  well  as 
the  most  involved  in  style  of  Meredith's  novels.  There  is  something 
almost  cruel  in  the  irony  of  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  chief  char- 
acter.    The  story    is    of    a    would-be    conqueror   who    was   pitiably 
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crushed,  of  a  Victor  who  lost  not  only  his  cause,  but  his  reason. 
Nataly  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  heroines.  There  are  gay  scenes 
in  the  book,  but  Meredith  has  only  to  show  them  to  us  through  her 
eyes  and  they  serve  only  to  deepen  the  tragedy.  We  never  really 
get  away  from  the  skeleton  at  the  feast.  In  such  a  tale  music  would 
seem  to  have  little  place;  yet  music  runs  through  it  from  first  to  last. 
It  was  music  that  helped  to  bring  the  unfortunate  couple  together, 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  fair  that  music  should  be  to  them  a  distraction 
and  a  consolation. 

Some  of  the  principal  characters  in  "One  of  our  Conquerors"  are 
very  lightly  sketched  on  their  musical  side.  Music,  of  course,  is  merely 
incidental  to  the  story.  There  is  Colney  Durance  who  took  to  his 
music  "like  an  angry  little  boy  to  his  barley-sugar,  with  a  growl  and 
a  grunt";  or  the  shy  Dudley  Sowerby  who  under  the  influence  of 
music  was  at  home  with  fair  ladies'  eyes;  Meredith  recognizes  that  if 
music  were  the  only  language  there  would  be  no  need  for  stammering 
lovers.  We  are  told  how  Nataly  sings,  but  we  always  think  of  her, 
even  in  her  musical  performances,  as  of  sad,  preoccupied  mind.  The 
musical  portrait  of  Victor,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  full  length. 
"An  Apollo  brilliancy  in  energetic  pursuit  of  the  nymph  of  sweet  sound' ' 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  him  in  miniature.  His  performances  suggest 
vitality  and  passion,  even  if  they  do  not  suggest  depth.  He  was  cath- 
olic in  his  tastes — "a  happy  listener,  whether  to  the  babble  of  'dear 
old  Corelli'  or  to  the  majesty  of  the  rattling  heavens  and  swaying 
forests  of  Beethoven."  Victor's  air  of  listening  had  nothing  of  British 
stolidity — "it  had  a  look  of  disembodiment;  the  sparkle  conjured 
from  the  deeps,  and  the  life  in  the  sparkle,  as  of  a  soul  at  holiday. 
Eyes  had  been  given  this  man  to  spy  the  pleasures  and  reveal  the 
joy  of  his  pasture  on  them:  gateways  to  the  sunny  within,  issues  of 
all  the  outer  Edens."  Those  who  would  like  to  have  Victor's  musi- 
cal creed  with  a  considerable  length  of  detail  may  be  referred  to  a 
conversation  with  Fenellan  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Latest  of 
Mrs.  Burman." 

Antonio  Pericles  is  something  unique  in  fiction.  To  Meredith's  non- 
musical  readers  he  may  seem  burlesque,  ,but  the  author  tells  us  how 
Sandra  understood  him  and  instinctively  recognized  his  worth,  and 
those  who  feel  like  Sandra  will  understand  him,  too.  Pericles  is  the 
musician  who  worships  the  human  voice.  "To  me  an  opera: — it  is  music. 
I  know  no  more, ' '  would  not  have  pleased  Wagner,  but  it  is  the  view 
of  a  familiar  type  of  musician.  Pericles  runs  through  "Sandra  Belloni" 
and  "Vittoria"  like  a  kind  of  frantic  god  of  the  "bel  canto."  When 
speaking   through   him,  Meredith  never  makes   a  .mistake.     On   the 
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night  of  the  great  opera  performance  in  "  Vittoria,"  others  may  discuss 
the  heroine's  technique,  but,  when  Pericles  says  that  her  notes  are  as 
safe  and  firm  as  the  footing  of  the  angels  up  and  down  Jacob's  ladder, 
we  feel  that  it  is  the  last  word.  Pericles,  of  course,  is  badly  treated. 
A  love  affair  spoils  his  plans  in  "Sandra  Belloni,"  and  in  "Vittoria" 
war  and  bloodshed  throw  music  into  the  background.  No  wonder 
the  poor  man  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement.  Here  he  is  before 
the  love-stricken  Sandra: — 

"I  shall  not  mind  zis;  not  when  you  are  trained.  It  is  good,  zen, 
and  you  have  fire  from  it.  But  now!  little  fool,  I  say,  it  is  too  airly — 
too  airly!  How  shall  you  learn — eh?  with  your  brain  upon  a  man? 
And  your  voice,  little  fool,  a  thing  of  caprice,  zat  comes  and  goes  as 
he  will,  not  you  will.  Hein?  like  a  barrel-organ,  which  he  turns  ze 
handle. — Mon  Dieu!  Why  did  I  leave  her?'  Mr.  Pericles  struck 
his  brow  with  his  wrist,  clutching  at  the  long,  thin  slice  of  hair  that 
did  greasy  duty  for  the  departed  crop  on  his  poll.  'Did  I  not  know 
it  was  a  woman?  And  you  are  what  you  say,  in  lofe?  .  .  .  You 
have  your  eye  on  a  man.  And  I  know  him  zat  man!  When  he  is 
tired  of  you — whiff,  away  you  go,  a  puff  of  smoke!  And  you  zat  I 
should  make  a  Queen  of  Opera!  A  Queen?  You  shall  have  more 
rule  zan  twenty  Queens — forty!  See'  (Mr.  Pericles  made  his  hand 
go  like  an  aspen  leaf  from  his  uplifted  wrist);  'so  you  shall  set  ze 
hearts  of  sossands!  To  dream  of  you,  to  adore  you!  and  flowers, 
flowers  everywhere,  on  your  head,  at  your  feet.  You  choose  your 
lofer  from  ze  world.  A  husband,  if  it  is  your  taste.  Bose,  if  you  please. 
Zen,  I  say,  you  shall,  you  shall  lofe  a  man.  Let  him  tease  and  sting — 
Ah!  it  will  be  magnifique:  Aha!  ze  voice  will  sharpen,  go  deep;  yeas! 
to  be  a  tale  of  blood.  Lofe  till  you  could  stab  yourself: — Brava!  But 
now?     Little  fool,  I  say!"' 

Sandra  Belloni  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Meredith's  heroines,  great 
as  a  woman  and  great  as  an  artist.  One  hears  plenty  of  the  faults  of 
the  artistic  temperament,  but  Sandra  shows  how  healthy  it  may  be 
and  how  deep  may  be  its  intuitions.  Musicians  are  too  prone  to  be- 
lieve that  in  pre- Wagnerian  days  singing  was  merely  a  soulless  exhi- 
bition of  vocal  gymnastics.  Our  grandfathers  knew  just  as  well  as 
we  do  the  difference  between  the  soulful  and  the  soulless.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  soulless  got  less  mercy  from  them  than  they  get  to-day. 
Here  you  have  Pericles  on  one  of  Sandra's  rivals:  "Cold  as  ice!  not 
a  flaw.  She  is  a  lantern  with  no  light  in  it — crystal  if  you  like.  Hark 
now  at  Irma,  the  stork-neck.  Aie !  what  a  long  way  it  is  from  your 
throat  to  your  head,  Mademoiselle  Irma!  You  were  reared  upon 
lemons."  Here  again  is  Meredith  speaking  in  his  own  person:  "This 
is  what  a  great  voice  does  for  us.     It  rarely  astonishes  our  ears.     It 
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illumines  our  souls,  as  you  see  the  lightning  make  the  unintelligible, 
craving  darkness  leap  into  long  mountain  ridges,  and  twisting  vales, 
and  spires  of  cities,  and  inner  recesses  of  light  within  light,  rose-like, 
toward  a  central  core  of  violet  heat."  There  are  many  passages  de- 
scriptive of  Sandra's  singing,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  about 
the  lady  already.  I  may  quote,  however,  a  short  extract  from  the 
chapter  telling  of  the  expedition  of  the  Poles  and  their  friends  at  the 
beginning  of  the  earlier  novel : — 

"And  sure  enough  that  was  the  voice  of  the  woods  cleaving  the  night 
air,  not  distant.  A  sleepy  fire  of  early  moonlight  hung  through  the 
dusky  fir-branches.  The  voice  had  the  woods  to  itself,  and  seemed  to 
fill  them  and  soar  over  them,  it  was  so  full  and  rich,  so  light  and  sweet. 
And  now  to  add  to  the  marvel  they  heard  a  harp  accompaniment, 
the  strings  being  faintly  touched,  but  with  firm  fingers.  A  woman's 
voice:  one  that  could  be  no  dispute.  Tell  me,  what  opens  heaven 
more  flamingly  to  heart  and  mind  than  the  voice  of  a  woman,  pouring 
clear  accordant  notes  to  the  blue  night  sky,  that  grows  light  blue  to 
the  moon  ?  There  was  no  flourish  in  her  singing.  All  the  notes  were 
firm  and  rounded  and  sovereignly  distinct.  She  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  ear  of  night,  and  sang  confident  of  her  charm.  It  was  a  grand 
old  Italian  air,  requiring  severity  of  tone  and  power.  Now  into  great 
mournful  hollows  the  voice  sank  steadfastly.  One  soft  sweep  of  the 
strings  succeeded  a  deep  final  note,  and  the  hearers  breathed  freely. ' ' 

I  have  not  left  myself  much  space  for  the  music  of  the  people.  Mere- 
dith, needless  to  say,  was  not  one  of  the  superior  persons  who  would 
make  musical  art  the  peculiar  possession  of  a  peculiar  people.  Music 
for  him  was  the  expression  of  something  elemental.  The  rustics  of 
the  novels,  however,  are  treated  for  the  most  part  humorously,  and 
their  music  is  mostly  associated  with  conviviality.  The  great  dinner 
in  "Evan  Harrington"  (" the  nuptials  of  beef  and  beer")  would  not 
be  complete  without  song;  when  the  pipes  are  charged,  celestial  harmony 
is  invoked  through  the  slowly  curling  clouds.  Jim's  favorite  tune 
was  "a  kind  of  Giles  Scroggins,  native  British,  beer-begotten  air," 
full  of  "lumping  fun  and  leg-for-leg  jollity."  We  can  imagine  the 
character  of  the  tune  without  any  difficulty,  and  also  the  face  of  Jim 
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as  he  listened  to  it  and  "Smeared  his  mouth  and  grinned,  as  one  who 
sees  his  love  dragged  into  public  view  and  is  not  the  man  to  be  ashamed 
of  her,  though  he  hopes  you  will  hardly  put  him  to  the  trial." 

Recent  writers  on  music  have  been  impressing  on  us  the  fact  that  the 
springs  of  music  are  in  rhythm,  that  a  feeling  for  rhythm  created  alike 
the  folk-song  and  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  musical  art.  Here  is 
Meredith  on  what  one  might  call  the  humanity  of  the  drum: — 

"There  is  no  instrument  whose  sound  proclaims  such  vast  internal 
satisfaction  as  the  drum.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  that  the  sense  we 
have  of  the  corpulency  of  this  instrument  predisposes  us  to  imagine 
it  supremely  content,  as  when  an  alderman  is  heard  snoring  the  world 
is  assured  that  it  listens  to  the  voice  of  its  own  exceeding  gratulation. 
A  light  heart  in  a  fat  body  ravishes  not  only  the  world,  but  the  phil- 
osopher. If  monotonous,  the  one  note  of  the  drum  is  very  correct. 
Like  the  speaking  of  great  Nature,  what  it  means  is  implied  by  the 
measure.  When  the  drum  beats  to  the  measure  of  a  common  human 
pulsation,  it  has  a  conquering  power,  inspiring  us  neither  to  dance 
nor  to  trail  the  members,  but  to  march  as  life  does,  regularly  in  hearty 
good  order,  and  with  a  not  exhaustive  jollity.  It  is  a  sacred  instru- 
ment." 

Whatever  ^»ne  may  think  of  music  in  its  modern  developments, 
one  can  say  for  it  that  by  linking  itself  to  literature  it  tends  to  broaden 
the  culture  of  the  musician  and  make  him  see  his  art  not  as  an  isolated 
fact,  but  as  something  related  closely  to  life  and  human  nature.  Music 
of  course  does  not  require  a  "program"  to  relate  it  to  life.  But  in  the 
past  one  has  heard  too  much  of  music  as  merely  a  pleasant  gratification 
of  the  senses.  The  musician,  like  Meredith,  who  is  also  a  great  literary 
artist,  interprets  for  his  brother  musician  his  own  sensations,  and  haply 
leads  him  to  a  wider  appreciation  of  his  art.  Meredith,  too,  is  no 
sentimentalist,  no  "fiddler  of  harmonics  on  the  strings  of  sensualism." 
He  recognizes  music's  powerful  appeal  to  the  emotions,  but  he  would 
have  us  look  at  it  as  something  healthy  and  sane,  as  an  authentic 
voice  of  the  great  Mother  Nature  of  whom  he  was  so  ardent  an  apostle 
and  interpreter. 
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Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three 'acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;  *  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1, 
i886;f  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1,  1895. J 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted.  ^    , 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde ;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  LUli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

%  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary ;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz  ;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.    Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 

1863. 

* 
*  * 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two 
chief  themes :  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 
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The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows :- 


ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 

Mild  und  leise 
wie  er  lachelt, 
wie  das  Auge 
hold  er  offnet : 
seht  ihr's,  Freunde, 
sah't  ihr's  nicht? 
Immer  lichter 
wie  er  leuchtet, 
Stern-umstrahlet 
hoch  sich  hebt: 
eht  ihr's  nicht? 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm 
muthig  schwillt, 
voll  und  hehr 
im  Busen  quillt, 
wie  den  Lippen 
wonnig  mild 
susser  Athem 
sanft  entweht: — 
Freunde,  seht, — 
fuhlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht  ?- 
Hore  ich  nur 
diese  Weise, 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
high  amid  the  radiant  stars :  do  ye  not 
see  it  ?  How '  bravely  his  heart  swells 
and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
how  sweet  breath  is  gently  wafted  from 
his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends, 
look, — feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — Do 
I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so/won- 
drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
plaining, all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates 
me,  soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing 
sounds  around  me?  As  it  sounds 
clearer,  billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves 
of  gentle  breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ec- 
static perfume  ?  As  they  swell  and  roar 
around  me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I 
hearken?  Shall  I  sip,  dive  under, 
sweetly   exhale  myself  away  in  odors? 

*  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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die    so    wunder- 
voll  und  leise, 
*       Wonne  klagend, 
Alles  sagend, 
mild  versohnend 
aus  ihm  tonend, 
in  mich  dringet, 
auf  sich  schwinget, 
hold  erhallend 
um  mich  klinget? 
Heller  schallend, 
mich  umwallend, 
Sind  es  Wellen 
sanfter  Lufte? 
sind  es  Wolken 
wonniger  Diifte? 
Wie  sie  Schwellen, 
mich  Umrauschen 
soil  ich  athmen, 
soil  ich  lauschen? 
Soil  ich  schliirfen, 
untertauchen, 
suss  in  Duften 
mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 
in  des  Welt-Athems 
wehenden  All — 
ertrinken — 
versinken — 
unbewusst — 
hochste  Lust! 


In  the  billowing  surge,  in  the  resounding 
echo,  in  the  World-breath's  waving  All 
— to  drown — to  sink — unconscious — 
highest  joy! 


[Isolde  sinkt,  wie  verklart,  in 
Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's 
Leiche.  Grosse  Running  und  Entruck- 
heit  unter  den  Umstehenden  ] 


[Isolde  sinks,  as  if  transfigured,  in 
Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 
dead  body.  Great  emotion  in  all 
present.] 


*   * 


Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse: — 


HENRY  T.  FINCK'S 

SUCCESS  in  MUSIC 

AND  HOW  IT  IS  WON 

With  a  Chapter  by  Paderewski  on 
"Tempo  Rubato" 

$2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.20 

Mr.  Finck  brings  together  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  eanh  information  bearing  upon  the  nature 
and  means  of  a  musical  success.  Never  before 
has  such  a  mass  of  information  of  this  nature  been 
brought  between  two  covers. 
The  book  fairly  sizzles  with  interest  and  comes 
to  a  brilliant  close  'with  a  valuable  essay  by 
Paderewski  himself.  There  is  no  student  of 
music,  parent  of  such  a  student,  artist  before  the 
public,  or  teacher  who  cannot  read  this  book 
with  profit. —  Musical  A  merica. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

153  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Miss  ANNIE  C00LIDGE  DUST'S  xsth  Year 

FROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  CLASSES 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whether  she  teaches  or  not. 

Bound  Copies   of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 

PROGRAMME    BOOHS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and 

descriptive  notes  on  all  the  works  performed 

during  season  of  1908-1909 


Price,  $2.00 


For  sale  at 
SYMPHONY  HALL 
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Oh,  how  gently  Saying  all  things; 

He  is  smiling,  To  this  music 

See  his  eyelids  From  him  coming, 

Open  softly,  Through  me  like 

See  how  brightly  A  trumpet  thrilling, 

He  is  shining!  Round  me  like 

See,  you,  friends —  An  ocean  surging, 

Oh,  see  you  not  ?  O'er  me  like 

An  ocean  flowing  ! 
Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant,  .  Are  these  waves 

Lifts  himself,  About  me  breezes  ? 

All  clothed  in  starlight !  Are  these  odors 

See,  you,  friends —  Fragrant  billows? 

Oh,  see  you  not?  How  they  gleam 

How  his  mighty  heart  And  sing  about  me! 

Is  swelling,  Shall  I  breathe, 

Calm  and  happy,  Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

In  his  breast!  .  Shall  I  drink, 

From  his  lips  Oh,  shall  I  dive 

How  sweet  an  incense  Deep  beneath  them — 

Softly  breathes!  Breathe  my  last  ? 

Oh,  hearken,  friends —  »  In  the  billows, 

Hear  ye  nothing,  In  the  music, 
Feel  ye  naught!                                           ,       In  the  world's 

It  is  I  alone  Great  whirlwind — lost; 

That  listen  Sinking, 

To  this  music  Drowning, 

Strangely  gentle,  Dreamless, 

Dove-persuading,  Blest. 

Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  ""The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 


SCHOOL  OF   EXPRESSION 

THIRTIETH  YEAR  -S.    S.  CURRY.  Ph.D..  Litt.D..  President 

SPECIAL  COURSES  in  the  Arts  and  Uses  of  the  Spoken  Word,  including  correction  of 
Faults  of  VOICE,  SPEECH,  and  Action 

Separate  classes  of  training  in  Action  for  opera  singers 
The  Oldest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  the  Spoken  Word  in  the  World 

For  information  concerning 

DIPLOMA  COURSES 

Send  for  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

Address  THE  REGISTRAR.  301  Pierce  Building, 
Office  hour,  3-1,  daily.  COPLEY  SQUARE.  BOSTON 


at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder- world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?  " 

*** 
Wagner  at  first  intended  that  Therese  Tietjens  (1831-77)  should 
create  the  part  of  Isolde;  but,  when  he  engaged  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1836-65)  for  his  Tristan,  he  took  the  tenor's  wife,  Malvina 
Guarrigues,  or  Malwina  Garrigues,  originally  of  a  French  family  and 
the  great-grand-niece  of  David  Garrick.  For  the  singular  silence  of 
Wagner  in  his  writings  concerning  his  first  Isolde,  see  Maurice  Kuffer- 
ath's  "Tristan  et  Iseult"  (Paris,  1894),  PP-  61-63.  Wagner  compli- 
mented her  highly  at  the  time  of  the  performances.  The  fourth  and 
last  was  on  July  1,  1865.  Schnorr  died  at  Dresden,  July  21  of  that 
year,  from  the  results  of  a  cold  contracted  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
His  wife  then  left  the  stage.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  December  7,  1825, 
she  died  at  Carlsruhe,  February  8,  1904. 

*  * 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  November,  1906,  published  this  note: — 
"M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  has  produced  a  study  of  the  legend  of 
Tristram  and  Isolt,  which  is,  like  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen, 
charming.  He  takes  as  his  text  some  recent  publications  of  the  So- 
ciety des  Textes  Francaises,  a  body  which  corresponds  pretty  closely 
to  our  own  Early  English  Text  Society,  of  which  one  is  sorry  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  one  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  antiquarian  keenness 
of  scent  of  one  of  its  members,  M.  Bedier,  has  led  him  to  disinter  for  the 
Societe  all  the  facts  that  can  really  be  verified  about  'Tristram  bold,' 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  real  personage — at  least,  if  he  can  be  identified  with 
Drest  or  'Drostan,  son  of  Tallorch,'  who  flourished  among  Mr.  Old- 
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buck's  friends  the  Picts  about  the  year  780.  So  also  was  Mark  or 
March,  King  of  Cornwall,  called  in  the  chronicles  also  Quonomorius, 
a  name  that  we  may  be  sure  would  have  delighted  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  ■ 
particularly  when  we  learn  that  it  is  the  supposed  Pictish  equivalent 
of  Mark.  Poor  Isolt  also  figures  as  Bssylt,  and  Tristram  is  assigned  to 
her  as  lover  by  the  legend,  though  why  M.  Brunetiere — or  is  it  M. 
Bedier? — should  go  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  Tristram's  expedi- 
tion against  and  slaying  of  Morolt  is  copied  from  the  story  of  Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur,  is  hard  to  see.  One  likes  him  better  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  love  interest  of.  the  story,  and  gives  some  playful 
digs  to  those  pedants  who  would  pretend  that  the  story  is  plainly 
Celtic  because  the  love  of  Tristram  for  Isolt  is  'contemplative  and 
sentimental '  like  that  of  a  Breton  swain  at  the  present  day.  The  story 
of  Tristram  seems  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  world  by  Gottfried 
of  Strassburg,  and,  as  M.  Brunetiere  points  out,  was  long  before  its 
adaptation  for  the  stage  by  Wagner  the  most  popular  in  Germany  of 
all  the  Round  Table  Legends.  We  may  heartily  agree  with  him  also 
when  he  says  that  its  author  was  a  great  poet,  who,  like  all  great  poets, 
took  his  material  where  he  could'  find  it,  and  without  troubling  himself 
whether  it  was  Pictish  or  Welsh,  Breton,  Anglo-Norman,  French,  or 
German.  Although  the  public  do  not  seem  to  have  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  last  version  of  it  put  upon  the  London  stage,  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  interest  in  the  simple  tale  of  passion  still  survives.  It  would 
seem  to  show  that,  book  clubs  and  publishers'  wars  notwithstanding^ 
the  proper  telling  of  a  story  yet  goes  for  something." 

* 

*  * 

The  reference  "  about  the  last  version "  is  to  Comyns  Carr's  "Tristram 
and  Iseult"  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  September  4, 
1906:  Tristram,  Matheson  Lang;  King  Mark,  Oscar  Asche;  Alfred 
Brydone,  Tristram's  Squire;  H.  R.  Hignett,  Gormon;  Iseult,  Lily 
Brayton;  Brangwaine,  Edith  Wynne-Matthison ;  Oren>  Gertrude 
Scott;  Iseult  of  the  White  Hands,  Agnes  Brayton.  The  music  to  the 
play  was  by  Christopher  Wilson. 
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Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 
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THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 
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CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO.     100  North  Charles  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Twenty-ninth  Season,   1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concerimaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H.     - 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.               Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                 Forster,  E, 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 
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Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

HORNS. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M, 
Lorbeer,  H. 
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MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  22 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Schumann Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy     .         .       Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 
I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Beethoven        .         .  Symphony  No.  9,  with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's 

Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 
I.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso. 
II.     Molto  vivace :  Presto. 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 

IV.  Presto. 
Allegro  assai. 
Presto. 

Baritone  Recitative. 

Quartet  and  Chorus  :  Allegro  assai. 

Tenor  solo  and  chorus :  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia. 

Chorus :  Allegro  assai. 

Chorus :  Andante  maestoso. 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto. 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato. 
Quartet  and  Chorus :  Allegro  ma  non  tanto :  Prestissimo. 

THE  CHORUS  OF  THE  ORATORIO  SOCIETY  OF  BALTIMORE 

JOSEPH   PACHE,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

Madame  CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY,  Soprano 
Miss  JANET  SPENCER,  Contralto 

Mr.  DANIEL  BEDDOE,  Tenor 

Mr.  CLAUDE  CUNNINGHAM,  Basso 

Mr.  WILLY  HESS,  Violin 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  the  Opera]" Genoveva,"  Op.  8i  .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo.  The  first  performance  of  the 
overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  February  25,  1850,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund.     Schumann  conducted. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,   and   by   the  Jesuit   Cerisier;  but   there  were  Complaints* 

*  A  "  complainte  "  :  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.    It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.    Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration. " 
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founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her:  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  .out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
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Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago 's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  B-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
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ment  of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 


* 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  i,  1866. 

# 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloi'se,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala, "  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1 791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Barbant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
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1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Milan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting:— 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus : — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 
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"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer 

conducted. 

* 
*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  L,ise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes. 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes  — 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garc ons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  faeons ; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant ! — - 
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on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cr6mieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 


Mr.  Willy  Hess  was  born  on  July  14,  1859,  at  Mannheim.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with  his  father, 
Julius,  a  pupil  of  Spohr.  He  was  in  America  with  his  family  in  1865, 
and  in  1868-69  he  made  a  tour  with  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra. 
He  played  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  November  6,  1869,  Leonard's 
"Concert  Militaire"  and  Beethoven's  Romanze  in  F  major.  In  1872V 
he  left  America  for  Holland.  In  1873  ^e  made  Heidelberg  his  dwell- 
ing-place. He  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1874.  In  1876  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Joachim.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  Museumsgesellschaft  orchestra  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  founded  a  string  quartet  and  a  trio 
with  Kwast  and  Hugo  Becker.  He  remained  in  Frankfort  for  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  as  concertmaster,  but  after  two  years  he  was  called  to 
Manchester,  England,  to  take  the  place  of  Ludwig  Strauss,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  led  by  Charles 
Halle.  In  1895  he  settled  at  Cologne  as  concertmaster  of  the  Guer- 
zenich  concerts,  leader  of  the  Guerzenich  Quartet,  and  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  1903,  and  he  resigned 
this  position  to  come  to  Boston  in  1904  as  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1906-07  he  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  He  was  given  the  title  of  "Royal 
Prussian  Professor"  by  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  in  1900  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Cologne. 
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Mr.  Hess  has  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston  these  pieces: — 

Joachim:  Hungarian  concerto,  Op.  n,  October  22,  1904;  October 
23,  1909. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26,  November  12,  1904. 

Beethoven:  Concerto,  D  major,  Op.  61,  January  6,  1906. 

Spohr:   Concerto  No.  9,  D  minor,  October  20,  1906. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  3,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  58,  November 

21,    I908. 

He  was  leader  1904-07  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  which 
was  composed  1904-05  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Krasselt,  and 
1905-06  and  1906-07  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Warnke.  In 
1908  Mr.  Hess  founded,  with  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  the  Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Theodorowicz,  Ferir,  Schroeder).  The  first 
concert  of  this  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  November  17,  1908. 
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Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Vioun,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  L-eipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
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two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  this  city.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882),  Willis  B.  Nowell 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  LoefHer  (December  n,  1886),  Franz  Kneisel 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  1900),  and  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 


ENTR'ACTE. 
MME.   LANDOWSKA'S*   "MUSIQUE  ANCIENNE." 

BY    PHILIP   HALE. 

Mr.  William  Wallace,  in  his  "Threshold  of  an  Art,"  speaks  at  length 
of  the  late  birth  and  slow  growth  of  music,  and  insists  that  the  most 
advanced,  the  ultra-modern  compositions,  are  only  as  faint  auroral 
flushings  of  the  splendid  blaze  to  come.  In  striking  contrast  with 
this  admirably  conceived  and  deeply  interesting  volume  is  "Musique 

*  Mme.  Landowska,  pianist,  was  born  in  1881  at  Warsaw,  where  she  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
with  Michalowski.  She  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  her  studies  with  Moszkowski  and  Urban._  Asa  child  she 
played  in  Warsaw  at  a  historical  concert  a  suite  by  Bach,  and  she  has  devoted  herself  to  playing  pieces  by  the 
old  masters.  She  frequently  uses  in  concerts  a  clavecin.  Her  concerts  have  taken  her  to  cities  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  the  Netherlands,  Paris,  London,  St.  Petersburg. 
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Ancienne,"  written  by  Wanda  Landowska  with  the  assistance  of 
Henri  Lew-Landowski,  and  published  recently  by  the  Mercure  de 
France  house  in  Paris.  She  treats  of  the  modern  contempt  for  music 
of  past  centuries,  degrees  of  sonority,  style  and  interpretation,  virtu- 
osos, wealthy  patrons,  and  music  itself. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that,  like  Anton  Friedrich  Justus 
Thibaut,  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg,  she  extols  the  an- 
cients at  the  expense  of  the  moderns.  Her  book  is  not  another  "  Ueber 
Reinheit  der  Tonkunst."  Nor  is  she  so  conservative  as  the  learned 
Heinrich  Bellermann,  who  in  his  treatise  on  counterpoint — the  third 
edition  was  published  in  1887 — considered  Handel  as  a  dangerous 
innovator.  Mme.  Landowska 's  volume  is  not  an  extended  argument. 
The  chapters  are  made  up  of  loosely  connected  statements  and  sug- 
gestions. Many  of  the  pages  should  be  studied  thoughtfully  by  piano 
teachers  and  pianists. 

She  begins  by  combating  the  assertion  that  music  is  distinctively 
a  modern  art,  and  she  takes  as  her  motto  these  words  of  Anatole 
France:  "It's  a  sign  of  the  times!  Now  I  have  found  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  same  facts  with  analogous  circumstances  in  old  memoirs 
or  in  old  histories."  She  collects  statements  of  musicians  and  critics 
of  past  centuries,  and  thus  makes  an  anthology  of  foolish  opinions, 
foolish  as  they  now  seem  to  us,  as  foolish  as  the  positive  opinions 
expressed  in  1909  will  no  doubt  seem  to  those  who  may  be  living  in 
2009,  if  the  world  then,  to  quote  Mr.  Sampson  Brass,  "turns  upon  its 
own  axis,  and  has  Lunar  influences,  and  revolutions  round  Heavenly 
Bodies,  and  various  games  of  that  sort."  She  quotes  a  writer  of  Lyons 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  read  an  essay  on  music 
before  academicians,  and  began:  "It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  arts 
have  made  considerable  progress  during  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
moderns  have  far  outstripped  the  ancients."  She  quotes  from  Vol- 
taire, Bonnet,  and  goes  back  to  Seneca,  who,  insisting  on  the  progress 
made  in  his  own  time,  plumed  himself  on  the  fact  that  "we  now  have 
more  musicians  in  our  solemn  concerts  than  the  ancients  had  in  their 
theatres."  Each  generation  is  sure  that  it  sees  the  apogee  of  perfec- 
tion after  development  for  two  centuries.  Berlioz  believed  that  music 
worthy  the  name  began  with  Gluck.     Victor  Hugo,  who  was  cock-sure 
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of  everything,  addressed  Palestrina  as  the  "father  of  harmony."  As 
Mme.  Landowska  says:  "The  young  threaten  us  with  masterpieces 
which  will  cause  everything  written  previously  to  be  forgotten.  The 
old,  those  prophets  of  misfortune,  cry  out  against  the  corruption  of 
taste.  In  their  time  everything  was  better.  But  the  public,  that 
'voice  of  God,  which  is  never  deceived,'  far  from  the  exaggeration  of 
one  and  the  other,  celebrates  two  or  three  composers  who  died  20  or 
30  years  ago,  whose  obituary  notices  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. ' ' 

There  is  another  chapter  on  this  subject,  as  though  the  author,  like 
Flaubert's  Bouvard  and  Pecuchet,  wished  to  compile  a  commonplace 
book  of  foolish  and  contradictory  speeches  and  dicta.  Cahuzac  found 
the  compositions  of  Pergolesi,  Handel,  and  I^eo  infinitely  superior  to 
those  of  Carissimi  and  Corelli,  but  his  favorite  composer  was  Mondon- 
ville,  who  towered  above  them  all.  Mozart,  in  Zelter's  mind,  summed 
up  Bach  and  Haydn.  Adam  thought  Rameau's  scores  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  shelf.  Fetis  found  Palestrina's  works  good  studies. 
About  i860  Mozart  was  dismissed  by  certain  critics  as  childish  and 
Beethoven  as  rococo,  far  inferior  to  the  heroes  of  that  day.  Some, 
like  Mr.  Lush  in  "Daniel  Deronda,"  cared  only  for  Meyerbeer.  "The 
music  of  to-day  and  yesterday  is  always  right;  that  of  day  before 
yesterday  is  always  wrong." 

Richard  Strauss  said  some  time  ago  that  even  a  perfect  work  should 
be  considered  as  only  a  seed  deposited  in  the  soul  of  posterity,  which 
will  thus  be  able  to  produce  works  that  are  greater,  works  of  full 
perfection.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  natural  instinct  and 
sense  of  justice  belonging  to  the  naive  crowd  should  be  defended  against 
the  eternal  party  of  those  who  wish  to  go  backward,  who  constantly 
endeavor  to  choke  the  people's  lively  attraction  toward  progress.  Mme. 
Landowska  asks  in  what  respect  modern  works  are  superior  to  the  great 
ones  of  Palestrina.  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  she  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  crowd  prefers  to  hear  that  which  it  has  heard  before.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  opera,  as  we  all  know  in  Boston.  It  is  also  true  of 
symphonic  and  chamber  works.  That  which  is  radically  new  is  sus- 
pected by  the  great  majority. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mendelssohn  toiled  to  make  Bach  known;   Bach 
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often  copied  works  of  Frescobaldi,  Buxtehude,  Couperin.  The  last 
named  had  written,  in  turn,  pieces  in  homage  of  Lully  and  Corelli. 
Beethoven  called  Handel  "the  master  of  us  all,"  and  Wagner  waxed 
ecstatic  over  Beethoven.  Berlioz  put  Gluck  on  a  pedestal,  and  Rossini 
bowed  humbly  before  Mozart.  It  might  also  be  said  that  Richard 
Strauss  conducts  operas  by  Mozart  with  a  peculiar  delight,  and  is 
never  weary  of  admiring  Mozart's  melodic  line  and  his  Grecian  serenity. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  Liszt's  respect  for  the 
classics,  or  of  Schumann's  worship  of  Bach.  Nevertheless,  all  of  these 
worshippers  went  on  writing  music  in  their  own  way. 

The  progressionists  and  the  reactionaries  are  both  wanting  in  his- 
toric feeling.  The  latter  say  our  sons  will  be  good  for  nothing.  The 
progressionists  say  their  ancestors  were  nobodies. 

"You  would  find  with  difficulty  to-day  10  musicians  out  of  1,000 
who  would  be  able  to  distinguish  a  piece  by  Lully  from  one  by  Rameau 
or  by  Gluck,  and  these  10  would  not  agree  as  to  the  superiority  of  any 
one  of  the  three  pieces.     The  question  is  one  of  taste,  not  progress." 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  music  of  these  despised  centuries. 
Fiji  Islanders  used  to  kill  their  parents  when  they  became  old.  The 
custom  prevails  in  music.  "We  find  that  ancient  works  have  fallen 
into  deserved  oblivion,  because  they  did  not  possess  the  great  qualities 
necessary  to  resist  the  gnawing  tooth  of  Time.  We  say  of  the  beautiful 
as  of  the  true,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  it  to  Time.  As  if  Time  were  not 
ourselves,  but  a  sort  of  infallible  judge  descended  from  heaven.  When 
Bach  was  forgotten  for  a  century  after  his  death,  it  was  held  that  his 
works  did  not  have  a  sufficiently  vigorous  constitution  to  resist  the 
proof  of  Time  and  to  save  it  from  the  shipwreck  that  puts  an  end  to 
mediocrity.  But  it  is  we  ourselves  who  throw  aside  masterpieces  as 
garments  worn  and  out  of  fashion.  When  an  old  and  long-forgotten 
work  is  brought  to  performance  and  its  inherent  beauty  makes  its  way, 
we  are  astonished.  '  Was  there  such  beautiful  music  at  that  epoch  ? 
Three  centuries  ago?  And  in  England?  'Incredible!"  Yes,  there 
was  such  music.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  is  better  or  poorer 
ihan  that  of  to-day,  but  its  tenderness  moved  hearts  that  were  worth 
i  urs.  .  .  .  After  a  concert  in  which  I  had  played  beautiful  pieces  by 
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Bach,  Handel,  Purcell,  Frescobaldi,  an  honest  composer  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  afterward  sent  me  his  compositions — and  what  compositions! 
— came  to  congratulate  me.  He  appeared  to  be  sincerely  moved. 
'How  beautiful!'  he  kept  saying.  'Might  not  one  say,  madam,  that 
these  men  foresaw  us!'" 

Mme.  Landowska  is  not  a  decrier  of  modern  music;  she  has  no  pa- 
tience with  those  praisers  of  the  past  who  delight  in  pointing  out  signs 
of  a  decline  in  the  art  of  their  own  epoch  and  predicting  a  speedy  death. 
She  believes  that  there  is  progress  in  science,  machinery,  industry; 
but  is  there  any  such  thing  as  true  musical  progress,  and  in  what  respect 
is  the  most  modern  composer  necessarily  superior  to  Bach,  Mozart, 
Palestrina?  She  finds  comfort  in  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo:  "The 
beauty  of  art  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  susceptible  to  processes  of 
perfection.  Art,  as  art,  goes  neither*  forward  nor  backward.  The 
transformations  of  poetry  are  only  undulations  of  the  beautiful,  useful 
in  the  human  movement.  Art  is  not  susceptible  of  intrinsic  progress. 
...  It  does  not  depend  on  any  future  perfection,  on  any  transforma- 
tion of  language,  on  any  death  or  birth  of  an  idiom.  It  is  as  pure,  as 
full  and  rounded,  as  divine,  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism  as  in  a 
state  of  complete  civilization.  Such  is  the  law  of  art,  and  it  is  little 
known."  The  strictly  ascending  line,  adds  Mme.  L,andowska,  traced 
by  these  believers  in  progress,  which  should  lead  us  step  by  step  toward 
the  ideal,  becomes  metamorphosed  into  a  series  of  fluctuations,  ca- 
pricious undulations,  differing  in  beauty;  but  each  one  is  perfect  in 
itself,  each  one  is  incomparable.  Music  is  not  as  a  pupil  who  goes 
from  one  class  to  a  higher  one,  and  only  in  our  day  receives  the  diploma. 
Each  form,  each  "genre,"  each  style,  may  have  its  own  rise  and  fall. 
A  musician  may  say  that  Rameau's  clavecin  pieces  seem  to  him  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Couperin,  and  he  has  the  right  to  utter  this  judgment, 
for  the  character  and  the  form  are  not  dissimilar;  but  only  a  musician 
would  say  that  Dumas  the  younger  is  superior  to  Homer  because 
Dumas  was  born  several  centuries  later.  Yet  this  idea  of  progress 
acts  as  a  spur  to  a  composer. 

"Beethoven  and  Wagner  will  never  be  forgotten,  as  were  composers 
before  them." 

"Why  not?" 
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"Because  they  have  created  immortal  works.'* 

This  has  been  said  of  all  great  masters  in  past  centuries,  immor- 
tality was  predicted  for  them  even  when  they  were  alive.  "And  if 
our  faith  in  musical  progress  continues  and  ignorance  will  continue  to 
be  the  same,  one  may  read  two  centuries  from  now:  'Ravel  may  be 
considered  as  the  Father  of  Music,  for  the  composers  that  preceded  him 
as  Beethoven,  Wagner,  were  still  in  an  embryonic  state  and  have 
fallen  into  well-merited  oblivion.'" 

The  objection  is  made  against  the  old  music  that  it  only  charms  the 
ears;  it  is  wanting  in  grandeur  and  pathos.  Bach  is  an  exception:  he 
is  the  forerunner,  the  prophet  who  foresaw  our  epoch  and  our  tastes. 
"The  idea  that  the  Cantor  of  Eisenach,  while  he  dedicated  his  works 
to  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  princes  of  his  time,  composed  them 
solely  with  an  eye  to  the  audiences  now  at  the  Chatelet,  is  a  common- 
place so  consecrated  that  I  hardly  dare  to  dream  of  combating  it." 
It  is  said  that  our  romanticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chromatic  Fantasy. 
It  is  not,  however,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  or  Schumann  announced  in 
this  composition,  but  composers  still  later,  because  they  are  less  known, 
Frescobaldi,  Buxtehude,  writers  for  the  lute,  and  others.  "Why 
should  Bach  have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  seeking  to  divine  the 
tastes  which  would  reign  centuries  after  his  death,  when  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  find  in  the  works  of  predecessors  all  the  forms  which  now  appear 
romantic?  .  .  .  He  not  only  did  not  attempt  to  divine  the  tastes  of 
future  generations,  but  he  did  not  even  follow  all  the  ideas,  then  con- 
sidered as  advanced,  of  his  own  century.  He  was  rather  a  conserva- 
tive." The  qualities  which  pleased  later  the  romanticists  and  led 
them  to  extol  Bach  are  also  to  be  found,  expressed  perhaps  with  less 
genius,  in  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  composers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  even  before  that. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  conception  of  the  pathetic  is  not 
to-day  what  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
To-day  the  pathetic  must  be  poignant,  vehement.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  vehemence  in  musical  speech  was  thought  to  be  vulgar,  a 
parade  effect.  Quantz,  P.  B.  Bach,  and  the  French  composers  pro- 
tested incessantly  against  it.  Such  pathos  was  described  as  an  attempt 
at  any  price  to  keep  the  hearer  awake.  In  the  music  of  Haydn,  and 
even  in  the  operas  of  Mozart,  there  is  little  that  is  in  the  ears  of  our 
generation  truly  emotional,  dramatically  emotional.  Mozart  seldom 
wrote  such  dramatic  pages  as  those  for  the  scene  of  the  duel  in  "Don 
Giovanni"  and  for  the  scene  between  Don  Giovanni  and  the  Statue 
in  the  supper- room.  Mme.  Landowska  does  not  refer  to  these  excep- 
tional scenes.  Her  description  of  the  aesthetic  conceptions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  explains  the  suavity,  the  tenderness,  the  lightness, 
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that  is  thought  by  some  to  approach  superficiality.  Does  it  not  also 
explain  why  the  music  of  the  eighteenth  century  leaves  cold  the  great 
majority  of  hearers  to-day,  or  only  entertains  them  for  the  moment  ? 

The  dance  form  was  especially  cultivated  by  the  old  writers  for  the 
forerunners  of  the  piano,  and,  although  a  famous  dancer  saw  in  a 
minuet  the  true  microcosm,  the  fact  that  the  musical  thought  was 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  gavotte  or  a  minuet  leads  some,  and  without 
just  cause,  to  consider  the  thought  itself  as  light  and  frivolous.  Vol- 
taire spoke  for  his  epoch  when  he  said  that  the  serious  was  never  grace- 
ful. Why  should  the  world  be  distressed  with  the  expression  of  sorrow 
and  mourning?  The  object  of  art,  they  thought,  was  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  emotion,  which,  however  strongly  felt  by  an  indi- 
vidual, should  be  expressed  agreeably,  amiably.  Thus  Mozart  wrote 
that  even  in  the  expression  of  horrible  situations  music  should  never 
wound  the  ears,  never  cease  to  be  music.  The  French  taste  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  based  on  the  moderation  and  the  calm  nobility 
of  Grecian  art.  Romain  Rolland  is  right  in  saying  that  "the  majority 
of  musical  disputes — the  followers  of  Rameau  against  those  of  Gluck, 
those  of  Debussy  against  those  of  Wagner — go  back  in  reality  to  the 
great  question  of  aristocratic  art  versus  popular  art."  The  chief  merit 
of  this  eighteenth  century  music,  cultivated  at  courts,  polished  in  a 
society  ever  mindful  of  manners,  was  thought  to  lie  in  elegance  and 
purity  of  taste.  Everything  that  might  ruffle  a  sensitive  soul  was 
shunned.  The  audiences  of  that  century  preferred  to  have  their  ears 
agreeably  tickled  by  music  that  was  gay  or  gently  melancholy  than  to 
be  thrilled  or  overpowered.  Did  not  La  Harpe,  coming  from  a  per- 
formance of  Gluck's  "Armide,"  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  the 
cry  of  a  sufferer?  "If  I  have  heard  only  the  clamor  of  despair  and 
convulsive  groans,  I  may  admit  that  it  is  all  true  to  nature,  but  it  is 
so  true  that  I  shall  not  go  there  again."  There  were  women  who 
longed  for  more  tragic,  harrowing  emotions,  as  Miss  de  Lespinasse, 
who  wished  to  hear  "I  have  lost  my  Eurydice"  sung  a  dozen  times  a 
day;  Gluck's  air  stirred  her  so  mightily.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  music  of  Gluck  might  as  fitly  go  with  the  words  "I  have  found  my 
Eurydice." 
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It  is  sometimes  said :  "If  the  old  masters  had  only  known  our  music !" 
Would  they  have  enjoyed  it  ?  Chopin  thought  the  music  of  Beethoven 
too  boisterous.  Berlioz  marvelled  at  the  music  of  the  Elysian  Fields 
in  Gluck's  "Orpheus."  "These  vaporous  harmonies,  these  melodies 
melancholy  as  happiness,  this  gentle  and  weak  instrumentation  which 
gives  so  well  the  idea  of  infinite  peace— all  this  caresses  and  fascinates." 
Debussy  last  year,  hearing  an  opera  by  Rameau,  regretted  "the  charm- 
ing fashion  of  writing  music,  a  fashion  that  we  have  lost."  Nor  are 
the  French  alone  in  this  taste.  Nietzsche  confessed,  or  rather  shouted 
in  his  most  strident  tone,  that  he  was  sick  of  the  "romantic  disorder," 
the  cry  of  passion  that  hurt  his  ears  in  the  opera  house. 

Some  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  elements,  if 
not  the  essential  element  of  musical  progress,  is  the  gradually  ascending 
march  of  dynamic  force,  the  long  and  gradual  crescendo  of  sonority. 

La  Fontaine  reproached  Lully  for  the  din  of  his  operas.  The  par- 
tisans of  Rameau  spoke  of  Gluck  as  a  German  who  had  come  into  France 
to  harden  ears  by  his  continual  noise.  Gretry  wrote:  "Since  the 
Bastille  was  taken,  music  is  made  only  with  cannon  shots."  Berlioz, 
stormed  against  the  violence  of  singers  and  composers,  and  wished  the 
introduction  of  an  ancient  Chinese  law  which  punished  by  death  an 
excessive  use  of  the  gong.  Wagner  and  Verdi  were  bitterly  abused 
for  their  "noise." 

If  this  theory  of  steadily  increasing  sonority  were  well  founded,  we 
should  then  play  less  vigorously  a  piece  written  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  still  less  vigorously  a  piece  written  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  and  there  would  be  a  steady  diminution  until  there 
would  be  an  "inaudible  pianissimo."  How  welcome  this  rule  would 
be  to  pianists  and  conductors! 

Unfortunately,  the  theory,  though  specious,  is  essentially  false. 
The  music  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  is  not  dynamically  more  powerful 
than  that  of  Bach  and  Handel.  The  music  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  not  boisterous  than  that  of  the  seventeenth.  There  is  no 
one  ascending  line  traced  by  progress;  there  are  undulations.  Mme. 
Landowska  describes  monster  concerts  given  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  names  the  orchestral  forces.  Couperin  and  P.  K.  Bach 
warned  their  pupils  against  undue  force.  Haydn's  ideal  performance 
was  one  that  was  "piano."  Baron  de  Tremont  assures  us  that  when 
Haydn's  quartets  and  other  pieces  were  played  in  the  presence  of 
the  composer,  he  constantly  urged  the  musicians  to  use  less  force. 
Chopin  could  not  endure  a  noisy  pianist,  and  his  piano  was  so  deli- 
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cately  graded  that  he  had  no  need  of  a  powerful  forte  in  his  own  play- 
ing. What  would  he  say  to  a  formidable  pianist  in  1909  "revealing 
the  more  heroic  Chopin"  to  a  gaping  audience?  Quality  of  tone  is  of 
more  importance  than  force,  but  powerful  sonority  is  not  a  sign  either 
of  progress  or  decadence.  It  is  connected  intimately  with  the  taste 
and  the  aesthetic  conception  of  a  generation,  with  "the  style"  that 
is  in  fashion  in  a  particular  epoch.  Leopold  Mozart,  looking  over 
a  new  composition  of  his  son,  said  he  had  been  sadly  imprudent,  for 
he  had  forgotten  to  put  anything  in  it  for  long  ears.  "For  big  ears, 
there  should  be  sounds  in  proportion." 

And  how  about  the  innovators?  Did  Beethoven,  as  some  say, 
completely  modify  the  form  of  the  sonata?  No,  the  chief  changes 
in  the  sonata  form  were  made  by  P.  E.  Bach.  Beethoven  in  his  first 
sonatas  wrote  for  a  keyboard  of  only  five  octaves;  but  there  were 
then  keyboards  of  five  and  one-half  and  six  octaves.  Later  Beethoven 
gave  a  freer  rein  to  his  fancy.  "He  indulged  in  modifications  and 
innovations  through  the  necessity  of  inspiration  and  not  to  satisfy 
a  meditated  plan  of  a  revolution  in  form."  Palestrina,  profoundly 
original,  conformed  to  the  contrapuntal  traditions  of  the  past.  To-day 
the  cry  is  "Innovation!  Revolution!"  And  every  great  composer 
is  characterized  as  a  breaker  of  moulds.  In  past  centuries  composers 
guarded  against  making  a  parade  of  any  innovation.  Even  Gluck 
said  that  he  attached  no  value  to  the  discovery  of  something  novel, 
unless  it  came  naturally  through  the  situation  and  the  expression 
of  the  situation.  Composers  did  not  hide  their  preference  for  formulas. 
"Perhaps  they  found,  as  Anatole  France  says,  that  the  old  prejudices 
are  less  harmful  than  the  new  ones,  for  time  has  polished  them  by 
use;  or  perhaps,  to  quote  Jean  d'Udine,  'all  forms  are  equally  good 
to  express  our  emotions;  but  our  emotions  are  not  all  equally  lively 
or  deep.'"  There  are  no  superior  or  inferior  forms;  in  the  hands  of  a 
genius  all  forms  are  superior.  Innovation  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  slight 
interest. 

Forms  are  now  on  a  greater  scale,  more  substantial  than  they  were. 
The  words  "huge,"  "spacious,"  "colossal,"  "substantial,"  were  not 
aesthetic  terms  in  the  eighteenth  century.  All  that  was  asked  of  a 
work  was  that  it  should  be  noble,  graceful,  gentle.  Brevity  was 
then  a  condition  of  beauty.  "Out  of  our  great  sorrows,"  said  Heine, 
'we  make  little  songs."  " The  miniatures  of  Couperin  often  contain 
more  music  and  more  beauty  than  are  found  in  certain  symphonies." 
Or,  as  Mauclair  puts  it:   "When  a  thing  is  well  organized!,  the  grandeur 
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is  in  the  model,  not  in  the  size.  If  any  one  should  photograph  the 
Eiffel  Tower  and  a  statuette  of  Tanagra,  and  show  the  two  proofs 
to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  two  objects,  he  would  surely  say 
that  the  statuette  was  taller,  greater  than  the  tower." 

Take  the  bars  that  divide  measures.  They  were  at  first  inserted 
to  make  the  reading  of  music  easier  for  the  increasing  number  of  ama- 
teurs. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  so-called  convenience  has  done 
much  harm  to  intelligent  phrasing  and  encouraged  the  hideous  monot- 
ony of  "the  strong  beat."  The  result  is-  a  disregard  of  the  true  read- 
ing and  punctuation  of  musical  sentences  and  the  destruction,  in  many 
instances,  of  rhythmic  feeling. 

It  is  true  that  orchestral  music  has  made  an  enormous  advance. 
Composers  have  now  in  general  a  finer  appreciation  of  nuances  and 
combinations  of  colors.  They  have  a  surer  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  various  instruments,  and  some  gain  strange  effects  by  a  deliberate 
use  of  the  instruments'  weaknesses.  Is  a  symphonic  work  the  most 
sublime  manifestation  of  musical  art?  In  past  centuries  music  was 
described  as  the  art  of  singing.  Has  not  the  orchestra  become  too 
dominating  in  opera,  oratorio,  cantata?  Has  there  been  any  real 
advance  in  the  instrumentation  of  an  opera  for  truly  artistic  purposes 
since  Mozart?  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  instrumentation 
of  a  symphonic  or  choral  work  since  Berlioz?  A  greater  wealth  of 
means,  a  greater  variety  of  instruments,  is  not  a  substantial  proof  of 
superiority  in  an  art. 

Mme.  Landowska  is  naturally  opposed  to  all  transcriptions,  to  revi- 
sions that  are  supposed  to  make  an  ancient  work  more  acceptable  to 
modern  ears.  "What  would  sculptors  say,  if  some  stone  mason 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  hew  the  Venus  of  Milo  till  she  had  a 
wasp's  waist,  or  if  some  one  wished  to  twist  Apollo's  nose  to  give  the 
god  more  character?"  Buelow  did  not  hesitate  to  transpose  pieces  by 
Scarlatti,  group  together  certain  pieces  to  make  suites  out  of  them; 
"for  the  public,"  he  said,  "is  afraid  of  sonatas."  He  sinned  more 
grievously.     Tausig  sinned  as  deeply. 

We  often  hear  that  ancient  music  should  be  played  "in  the  ancient 
style,"  with    an   indifferent  calmness,  without  sentiment.     D 'Albert 
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says  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  "The  Well  Tempered  Clavichord": 
"I  am  aware  that  there  are  persons  who  submit  for  hours  to  the  canta- 
tas of  Bach,  without  showing  any  apparent  boredom.  They  are 
hypocrites  or  pedants.  Bach  ignored  the  graduation  of  passions, 
grief,  love  and  did  not  suspect  the  possibility  of  expressing  them 
in  music."  Mme.  Landowska  retorts:  "We  all  know  that  Bach  had 
two  wives,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  twenty-two  children 
whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart,  but  he  'ignored  that  which  may 
be  called  love,'  as  did  all  the  composers  who  lived  before  him."  Now 
a  man  may  have  had  five  wives  and  thirty  children,  and  yet  not  have 
been  able  to  be  emotional  in  music.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  note 
that,  according  to  d'Albert,  the  interpretation  of  Bach's  piano  pieces 
should  bring  out  their  true  character,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
cantatas;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  hear  them  without  being  bored.  Music  thus  played  is  played  in 
"the  classic  manner."  Pieces  by  Bach,  Handel,  Pachelbel,  Couperin, 
whether  they  be  pompous,  radiantly  solemn,  exuberantly  ecstatic, 
brilliant,  tender,  gay,  voluptuous,  whatever  the  character  of  any 
piece — these  should  all  be  performed  with  a  like  degree  of  severity, 
sobriety,  rigidity,  in  the  so-called  "ancient"  or  "classic"  style!  Yet 
Bach  wrote  pieces  to  which  he  gave  the  title  "gallant,"  pieces  in  which 
there  was  a  greater  freedom  of  fancy  than  in  those  of  severe  counter- 
point. There  are  also  modern  writers  who  insist  that  Bach's  style 
is  always  that  of  the  organ,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  wrote  volumi- 
nously for  clavichord,  violin,  groups  of  chamber  instruments,  solo 
voices  and  chorus.  The  chapters  on  "Style,"  "Tradition,"  "Inter- 
pretation" in  Mme.  Landowska's  book  are  indispensable  to  teachers 
and  students — and  there  are  music-editors  and  virtuosos  who  might 
read  them  with  profit.  But  many  of  the  pages  would  have  little  inter- 
est for  the  average  reader,  and  they  must  here  be  dismissed  with 
warm  commendation. 

As  for  tradition  spelled  by  Mr.  Jaques-Dalcroze  "trrraaadition,"  it 
is  too  often  only  a  collection  of  errors  or  whims  bequeathed  by  some 
celebrated  interpreter  and  consecrated  by  time.  An  exaggerated 
importance  is  attached  to  these  whims  and  errors.     There  always  have 
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been,  there  always  will  be,  pedants  to  whom  the  performance  of  the 
slightest  figure  according  to  their  rules  is  dearer  than  all  the  beauties 
of  art.  Nor  are  these  pedants  often  truly  erudite  persons;  they  are 
demi-savants,  of  whom  a  Hindu  proverb  says:  "A  man  gets  along 
easily  with  the  ignorant  and  still  more  easily  with  the  wise  man;  but 
even  Brahma  could  not  accommodate  himself  to  the  man  whose  foolish 
pride  has  been  swollen  by  a  bit  of  knowledge."  "Genius  in  interpre- 
tation consists  in  a  forgetfulness  of  oneself";  but,  in  saying  this,  does 
not  Mr.  Jaques-Dalcroze  go  too  far?  Mme.  Landowska  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  admirable  musician  as  he  is,  he  would  be  incapable 
of  performing  much  of  the  music  for  players  of  virginals  and  clavecin, 
or  the  slightest  piece  for  the  lute,  without  consulting  ancient  writers 
or  modern  historians.  "Forgetfulness  of  oneself  will  not  reveal  to 
him  the  proper  execution  of  ornaments,  the  tempo,  or  the  tablature  of 
the  lute.  He  would  stand  before  these  marvels  as  a  fine  elocutionist 
asked  by  some  one  to  read  a  poem  written  in  a  foreign  language.  Bring 
together  one  hundred  musicians  and  ask  them  to  play  a  piece  by 
Rameau  or  Mozart  in  the  movement  of  an  Andante;  if  they  have  not 
made  researches,  they  will  play  it  slowly  (lentement),  and,  if  the  next 
piece  is  marked  'piu  andante,'  they  will  play  it  slower  still.  And  this 
will  be  erroneous."     They  will  answer  that  they  follow  "  trrraaadition." 

The  interpreter  should  forget  himself,  but  he  should  not  forget  the 
work  before  him,  the  individual  style  of  the  composer,  his  ideas,  his 
details  which  were  certainly  as  dear  to  him  as  the  style  and  ideas  of  a 
modern  composer  are  to  him  in  turn.  Tradition  alone  leads  con- 
ductors as  well  as  pianists  and  singers  astray.  A  thorough  study  of 
treatises  contemporaneous  with  the  music  performed  will  often  shake 
the  investigator's  faith  in  traditions  that  are  to  many  as  Holy  Writ. 
The  so-called  "slow  movements"  in  the  old  music  are  often  played  too 
slow,  from  respect  for  utterly  unwarranted  tradition.  The  hearer  is 
thereby  bored,  and  he  finds  the  music  itself  boresome,  whereas  the 
bore  is  the  interpreter. 

Virtuosity  is  not  a  modern  invention.  Many  composers  of  the  past 
centuries  were  distinguished  virtuosos.  An  extreme  importance  was 
attached  to  excellent  performance.     Having  made  these  statements, 
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which  are  not  startling  by  reason  of  originality,  Mme.  Landowska 
drops  into  anecdote.  The  chapter,  "The  Virtuosos,"  "Music  and  the 
Maecenases,"  are  of  little  value.  Yet  there  is  a  story  about  Maxime 
Gorki  that  will  bear  retelling.  Mme.  Landowska  happened  to  play 
with  a  string  quartet.  The  train  was  late  that  brought  the  quartet 
and  they  had  no  time  to  don  the  conventional  concert  dress.  Gorki 
came  to  talk  with  them  in  the  intermission.  "I  did  not  miss  your 
dress  coats  and  shirts,"  he  said,  "but  one  thing  always  shocks  me  in  a 
concert;  to  see  true  artists  after  the  performance  of  a  masterpiece  of 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  come  forward  to  bow  in  answer  to  the  applause. 
It  seems  to  me  more  just,  more  dignified,  if  the  audience  rose  to  salute 
the  artists  or  the  masterpiece." 

*  It  is  Mme.  Landowska's  belief  that,  if  you  should  bring  together 
one  hundred  musicians  and  give  them  a  piece  by  Rameau  or  Mozart 
in  the  movement  of  an  andante  to  play,  they  would  play  it  lentement 
(slowly) ,  unless  they  had  looked  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  if  the 
following  piece  were  marked  piu  andante,  they  would  play  it  at  a  still 
slower  pace.  And  this  performance  would  be  false.  Yet  they  would 
have  followed  faithfully  tradition.  She  gives  definitions  of  andante 
in  the  dictionaries  of  the  French  Academy,  Larousse,  Littre,  and  in  the 
various  encyclopaedias.  The  new  Larousse  says:  "Andantino:  more 
animated."  "All  musicians  agree  on  this  subject"  (!)  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  andante  corresponded  in  French  to  gracieux  (gracefully) 
and  also  to  sans  lenteur  (not  slowly) ;  it  indicated  a  moderate  move- 
ment, between  slow  and  lively.  Andantino  meant  "in  the  same  move- 
ment with  more  lightness;  piu  andante  signified  faster,  not  slower." 
And  Mme.  Landowska  quotes  a  "nearly  exact"  explanation  from 
George  Sand:  "The  autumn  is  a  melancholy  and  graceful  andante 
which  admirably  prepares  the  solemn  adagio  of  winter";  only  as  Mme. 
Landowska  observes:  the  andante,  always  graceful,  was  not  neces- 
sarily melancholy,  for  we  often  find  in  Handel's  works  the  direction 
andante — allegro.  Few  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  interpret  the 
directions  of  tempo  and  the  cipher  of  ornamentation  in  the  music  of 

*  This  paragraph  and  the  one  following  were  published  originally  in  the  New  Music  Review  (New  York) 
of  September,  1909. 
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the  eighteenth  century.  Is  there  not  still  dispute  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "organo  pleno"?  Some  would  have  it  that  this  direction  means 
"full  organ,"  and  they  pull  out  all  the  stops  without  thought  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  music.  Others  say  that  "organo  pleno"  means  only  this: 
that  the  piece  was  composed  for  a  fully  equipped  organ,  as  equipment 
was  understood  at  the  time.  In  the  old  days  the  interpreter,  a  musi- 
cian as  well  as  a  virtuoso,  was  supposed  to  build  on  figured  basses,  to 
take  the  proper  pace  without  the  composer's  express  direction,  to 
ornament  tastefully  adagios,  to  fill  in  passages  where  the  composer 
had  indicated  only  the  harmonic  skeleton.  The  admonition  "  ad 
libitum"  was  equivalent  to  our  "make  yourself  at  home,"  which  we 
say  to  an  honest  man,  "knowing  that  he  will  not  be  indiscreet,  that  he 
will  not  turn  the  house  topsy-turvy,  or  throw  out  of  the  window  fur- 
niture and  bric-a-brac  that  are  not  to  his  taste,  or  bring  in  articles  that 
do  not  please  us."  At  the  same  time,  the  old  composers  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  for  an  exact  interpretation;  thus  Couperin  in  a  preface 
to  a  volume  of  his  pieces  urged  that  no  note,  no  ornament  should  be 
changed.  The  modern  interpreter  should  know  thoroughly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  piece  as  well  as  feel  its  spirit.  He  need  not  thus  fear  the 
reproach  of  archaeological  pedantry.  "We  are  wrong  in  caressing  with 
religious  fervor  the  ignorance  of  performers." 

There  has  long  been  an  erroneous  idea  that  ancient  music  should  be 
performed  at  a  slow  pace.  Various  reasons  are  given  in  support,  all 
of  which  Mme.  L-andowska  vigorously  combats.  No  doubt  the  old 
notation,  the  use  of  the  half -note  where  we  should  write  a  quarter,  had 
much  to  do  with  this  belief  by  deceiving  the  eye.  In  like  manner  the 
frequent  use  of  the  alia  breve  has  misled  the  careless.  According  to 
Quantz  each  measure  of  an  allegro  alia  breve  should  be  performed  in 
the  duration  of  a  single  beat  of  the  pulse,  and  a  half -note  is  the  half  of 
a  beat,  so  that  the  half -note  would  be  metronomized  at  160.  "Grave" 
in  French  overtures  demanded  a  pompous  but  animated  movement. 
"Tempo  rubato"  had  not  the  meaning  we  attach  to  it  to-day;  it  was 
a  sign  of  ornamentation ;  but  Mozart  spoke  of  it  as  we  now  understand 
it,  and  before  him  Frescobaldi  and  Froberger  advised  performers  to 
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shun  rigidity  of  tempo  and  to  abandon  themselves  fully  to  the  move- 
ment. 

Mme.  Landowska  states — apparently  without  the  fear  of  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  before  her  eyes — that  Mozart  never  used  a  clavichord  or  a 
spinet;  that  clavier  with  P.  E.  Bach,  Marpury,  Quantz,  Mattheson, 
was  a  general  term  for  all  instruments  "a  clavier";  that  the  fliigel  was 
the  clavecin,  a  different  instrument  from  the  clavichord  and  forte- 
piano  and  not  of  the  same  family;  that  the  clavichord  had  a  limited 
influence  on  musical  art  and  played  a  certain  role  only  in  Germany, 
where  it  was  excluded  from  grand  music,  served  to  accompany  only  a 
feeble  voice,  or  as  an  instrument  for  beginners — there  were  no  "clavi- 
chordists";  the  harpsichord  is  only  the  English  Synonym  of  clavecin; 
the  true  title  of  Bach's  "Clavieriibung,  exercises  pour  le  clavichorde, " 
is  "Clavieriibung  fur  ein  Clavicymbel  mit  zweyen  manualen";  the 
pianoforte  in  its  primitive  form  and  later  in  the  time  of  P.  E.  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  less  sonorous  than  the  clavecin. 

Reading  the  various  opinions  about  music  quoted  by  Mme.  L,an- 
dowska,  one  is  tempted  to  say  with  Auber,  a  composer  of  fine  taste, 
admirable  sense  of  instrumentation,  facility  that  was  injurious  to  his 
indisputable  talent:  "Music  is  a  fugitive  art  destroyed  by  fashion." 


Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  9,  with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's 
Ode  to  "Joy>"  Op.  125 Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827;) 

This  symphony,  for  which  sketches  were  made  as  early  as  18 15, 
was  completed  about  February,  1824.  The  first  performance  was 
in  the  Karthnerthor theater,  Vienna,  May  7,  1824.  The  solo  singers 
were  Mmes.  Henriette  Sontag  and  Karoline  Unger,  Anton  Haitzinger, 
and  J.  Seipelt.  The  Musikverein  assisted  in  the  performance. 
Ignaz  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concertmaster,  and  Michael  Umlauf  con- 
ducted. The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  a  festival  concert  at  Castle 
Garden,  May  20,  1846.  The  quartet  was  made  up  of  Mme.  Otto,  Mrs. 
Boulard,  Mr.  Munson,  Mr.  Mayer.     George  Loder  conducted. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  King  of  Prussia, 
is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
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soons,  one  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  bass-drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso,  D 
minor,  2-4,  begins  with  a  "soft  rustling  on  the  fifth  A-E  (second  vio- 
lins, violoncellos,  horns),  while,  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  double- 
basses  repeat  hurriedly  a  scrap  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement. 
The  full  orchestra,  after  sixteen  measures,  gives  out  this  theme,  fortis- 
simo, in  unison  and  octaves,  in  D  minor.  After  this  theme  has  been 
fully  exposed,  the  fifths  and  fragments  return  and  are  followed  by  an- 
other exposition  of  the  theme,  this  time  in  B-flat  major.  Although 
the  movement,  as  a  whole,  is  strictly  in  the  sonata  form,  the  plan  of 
its  first  part — and  consequently  of  its  third  part  also — is  new.  The 
regular  subdivisions  of  a  symphonic  first  part — first  theme,  second  theme, 
theme,  and  conclusion  theme,  with  their  respective  subdivisions — are 
nowhere  to  be  recognized;  in  their  stead  we  find  a  continuous  melodic 
development  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. To  be  sure,  this  long,  continuous  development  divides  itself 
up  into  several  distinct  periods — eight  in  number — each  one  of  which 
periods  is  recognizable  as  a  separate  theme.  But  there  is  no  such 
contrast  in  character  between  these  eight  themes  as  one  finds,  say, 
between  the  energetic  first  theme,  the  cantabile  second  theme,  and  the 
passage  work  subsidiaries  in  most  symphonic  first  movements;  neither 
are  the  separate  themes  very  distinctly  rounded  off  and  melodically 
complete  in  themselves.  One  flows  into  the  other  so  naturally,  each 
successive  one  growing  out  of  the  preceding  one,  that  with  all  their 
difference  in  melodic  and  expressive  character  they  appear  to  be  but 
successive  sections  of  one  great  melodic  development."  *  There  is  a 
long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  fortissimo  in 
the  full  orchestra  with  a  return  of  the  chief  theme  in  D  minor,  but 
instead  of  the  introductory  fifth  there  is  now  a  major  chord  of  the  sixth. 
The  development  is  a  regular  repetition  of  the  first  part  with  the  cus- 
tomary differences  of  tonality.  The  coda  is  long  and  elaborate.  The 
peroration,  based  on  a  variant  of  a  portion  of  the  chief  theme,  bring; 
the  end  in  D  minor. 

*  From  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp's  Notes  published  in  the  Programme  Book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, April  28,  1900,  pp.  919,  920. 
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The  second  movement,  Molto  vivace,  D  minor,  3-4,  is  in  fact  a  scherzo, 
although  it  is  not  so  named  in  the  score.  It  is  built  on  three  leading 
themes,  and  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  "dotted  triplet"  is  maintained 
either  in  the  melody  or  in  the  accompaniment.  A  short  introduction 
marks  this  rhythm.  After  two  measures  of  silence,  the  first  theme, 
a  subject  treated  in  a  fugued  manner,  is  announced  by  the  second 
violins.  The  second  theme  is  a  more  legato  melody  given  to  wind 
instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  triplet  rhythm.  The  third 
is  a  bolder  one  given  to  wind  instruments  against  an  organ-point  for 
strings  with  the  characteristic  rhythm.  In  the  working-out  there  are 
changes  from  "the  rhythm  of  four  beats"  to  "the  rhythm  of  three 
beats."  The  trio  is  a  presto,  D  major,  2-2,  on  a  theme  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  finale,  and  there  is  a  singular  little  counter- 
theme.  This  trio  is  developed  at  great  length.  The  Scherzo  and  the 
trio  are  both  repeated  twice  in  alternation  with  each  other.  Berlioz 
wrote  of  this  movement:  "It  is  especially  by  rhythmic  means  that 
Beethoven  has  known  how  to  spread  so  much  interest  over  this  charm- 
ing bit  of  badinage:  the  theme  is  so  full  of  vivacity,  when  it  presents 
itself  with  its  fugued  response  after  four  measures,  it  sparkles  with 
verve  afterwards  when  the  response,  appearing  a  measure  sooner, 
sketches  out  a  ternary  rhythm  instead  of  the  binary  rhythm  adopted 
at  first.  The  middle  of  the  Scherzo  is  taken  up  with  a  presto  with  two 
beats  to  the  measure  of  a  thoroughly  countrified  joviality,  the  theme 
of  which  unfolds  itself  on  an  intermediate  organ-point,  now  on  the  tonic, 
now  on  the  dominant,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  counter-theme 
which  harmonizes  equally  well  with  both  held  notes,  tonic  and  domi- 
nant. This  melody  is  brought  back  at  last  by  a  phrase  on  the  oboe, 
of  ravishing  freshness,  which,  after  swaying  to  and  fro  for  a  while  on 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  major  9th  of  D,  blossoms  out  in  the  key  of 
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F  natural  in  a  way  that  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  unexpected.  One  finds 
here  a  reflection  of  those  tender  impressions  so  dear  to  Beethoven,  that 
are  called  up  by  the  sight  of  calm,  smiling  Nature,  the  purity  o*  the 
air,  the  first  beams  of  a  spring  sunrise." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile,  B-flat  major,  4-4, 
has  been  described  as  "a  double  theme  with  variations."  To  quote 
Berlioz  again:  "In  the  Adagio  cantabile  the  principle  of  unity  is  so  little 
observed  that  one  might  see  two  distinct  movements  in  it  rather  than 
one.  After  the  first  melody  in  B-flat  major  and  4-4  time  comes  an- 
other absolutely  different  melody  in  D  major  and  3-4  time.  The  first 
theme,  slightly  altered  and  varied  by  the  first  violins,  makes  a  new 
appearance  in  the  original  key,  to  bring  back  the  melody  in  3-4  time 
once  more,  without  alteration  or  variation,  but  in  the  key  of  G  major; 
after  which  the  first  theme  establishes  itself  definitely,  and  does  not 
permit  the  rival  phrase  to  share  with  it  the  listener's  attention  any 
more.  One  must  hear  this  marvellous  Adagio  several  times  to  accus- 
tom one's  self  wholly  to  so  singular  an  arrangement.  As  for  the  beaut)'- 
of  all  these  melodies,  the  infinite  grace  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
they  are  covered,  the  feelings  of  melancholy  tenderness,  passionate 
faintness,  dreamy  religiosity  they  express,  if  my  prose  could  only  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  them,  music  would  have  found  a  rival  in  written 
speech  such  as  the  greatest  of  poets  himself  would  never  succeed  in 
pitting  against  her.  It  is  an  immense  work,  and  when  you  have  en- 
tered into  its  mighty  charm,  you  can  only  reply  to  the  criticism  re- 
proaching the  composer  for  his  violation  of  the  law  of  unity:  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  law!"  After  two  introductory  measures,  the  strings 
sing  the  first  theme.  The  final  measure  of  each  successive  phrase  is 
repeated  by  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  which,  after  the  fourth 
phrase,  add  a  sort  of  coda.     There  is  a  modulation  to  D  major,  and 
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the  second  theme  is  given  out,  Andante  moderato,  3-4,  at  first  by  sec- 
ond violins  and  violas.  Mr.  Ap thorp  says:  "Nothing  could  be  in 
stronger  contrast  than  these  two  themes:  the  first  all  profound  senti- 
ment, the  most  expressive  melody  in  all  Beethoven's  orchestral  writ- 
ing; the  second  graceful,  moodily  serene  and  beautiful,  but  wholly 
without  the  emotional  depth  of  the  other.  And  what  is  strangest  of 
all  is  that  these  two  themes  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other;  they  are  not  only  entirely  different  in  mood,  but  there  is  no 
musical  connection  discoverable  between  them,  to  explain  their  jux- 
taposition; all  we  can  say  is  that  the  first  dies  away  to  make  place 
for  the  second,  and  that  the  second  dies  away,  without  any  real  cadence, 
but  with  a  sudden  modulation  back  to  B-flat  major,  to  make  way  for 
a  return  of  the  first."  The  return  to  the  first  tempo  brings  in  the  first 
variation  of  the  first  theme,  a  florid  one  for  first  violins.  There  is  a 
modulation  to  G  major.  The  Andante  moderato  returns,  and  the  second 
theme  is  repeated,  now  by  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoons.  The  modula- 
tion is  to  E-flat  major  and  the  Adagio.  There  is  a  second  variation, 
a  contrapuntal  one,  of  the  first  theme,  for  wind  instruments.  The 
third  variation  (Lo  stesso  tempo,  12-8)  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  wood- 
wind instruments  sing  the  theme,  while  the  violins  have  a  more  elab- 
orate variation  than  before.  The  Coda  is  announced  by  imperious 
calls  of  the  orchestra,  E-flat  major,  answered  by  contrapuntal  imita- 
tions on  the  opening  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  minor.  There 
is  a  development  of  the  first  theme  in  B-flat  major.  The  call  is  again 
heard,  minor  harmonies  answer,  and  there  is  again  melodious  develop- 
ment of  the  first  theme  to  the  end  of  the  movement. 

The  Finale  begins  with  several  orchestral  sections.  Presto,  D  minor, 
3-4,  a  stormy  blast  for  wind  instruments  and  kettledrums.  A  phrase — 
"in  the  manner  of  a  recitative  but  in  tempo" — for  violoncellos  and 
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double-basses  follows.  Again  the  furious  orchestral  blast.  The  or- 
chestra attempts  to  play  the  first  eight  measures  of  the  first  movement, 
but  "the  basses  come  in  with  their  recitative,  as  if  to  say  sternly:  'No!: 
this  will  not  do!' "  The  orchestra  fares  no  better  with  a  few  measures 
of  the  Scherzo,  but  the  basses  will  not  have  it.  "The  orchestra  makes 
another  attempt,  this  time  with  the  opening  measures  of  the  Adagio;; 
the  basses  seem  mollified  for  a  moment,  but  soon  rise  once  more  in  in- 
dignant protest.  The  wood-wind  then  suggests  the  theme  of  Schiller's 
'Ode  to  Joy';  the  basses  spring  .up  to  accept  it  in  joyous  recitative, 
and  immediately  proceed  to  hum  it  over,  as  it  were,  to  themselves."* 
This  theme,  Allegro  assai  in  D  major  (4-4  time),  is  of  a  simple  folk- 
song character.  It  is  first  sung  by  violoncellos  and  double-basses;  it 
is  then  developed  con  trap  un  tally,  first  for  three  voices,  then  for  four. 
The  theme  is  at  last  played  in  plain  harmony  by  the  whole  orchestra. 
There  is  development,  and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  themes 
in  the  first  movement.  The  savage  gust,  Presto,  is  repeated  by  full 
orchestra.  The  attack  contains  every  degree  of  the  scale  of  D  minor. 
The  baritone  then  enters  with  this  recitative  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra: — 

O  brothers,  those  sad  tones  no  longer ! 
Rather  raise  we  now  together  our  voices, 
And  joyful  be  our  soriglf 

The  Finale  now  becomes  a  set  of  variations  for  quartet,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  on  two  themes;  the  first,  known  as  the  Joy  theme,  has  al- 
ready been  sung  by  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses;  the  second 
comes  in  later,  and  is  first  given  out  in  unison  by  tenors,  basses,  and 
the  third  trombone  to  the  words:  "Oh,  then  love  ye  one  another,  Wel- 
come all  the  race  of  man!"  which  hardly  translates  Schiller's  "Seid 
umschlungen,  Millionen!  Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!" 

Allegro  assai,  D  major,  4-4.  The  baritone,  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  basses  of  the  choruses  at  the  beginning,  sings  the  first  theme, 
accompanied  by  strings  pizzicati,  and  contrapuntal  parts  for  oboe  and 
clarinet.  The  second  phrase  of  the  theme  is  repeated  by  the  chorus, 
altos,  tenors,  and  basses,  with  full  orchestra  (without  trombones) : — 

*  From  Mr.  Apthorp's  notes. 

1 1  give  here  the  English  text  used,  with  a  few  slight  verbal  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  singers,  at  this 
concert.    Mr.  Apthorp's  literal  translation  of  Schiller's  ode  is  printed  later  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
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Joy,  thou  star  from  heaven  appearing, 

Daughter  from  Elysium ! 
We  approach  thy  light  so  cheering, 

To  thy  altar  now  we  come. 

Thou  hast  power  to  bind  together 

What  the  world  would  rend  apart, 
And,  where'er  thy  light  wing  flutters, 

Love  and  peace  are  in  the  heart. 

After  four  orchestral  measures  the  quartet  has  the  same  theme  in 
four-part  harmony.     The  full  chorus  repeats  the  second  phrase: — 

He  who  loyal  friend  possesses, 

Loving  with  fidelity ; 
He  who  faithful  wife  caresses, — 
Let  him  join  our  jubilee! 

If  he  but  one  other  only  ':.   \  { 

In  the  world  can  call  his  own,  A; 

But,  if  no  one  e'er  hath  loved  him, 
Leave  him  weeping  and  alone. 


There  is  again  a  short  orchestral 
sings  a  figural  variation  on  the  theme, 
phrase  as  before:  — 


ritornello.     The   quartet   now 
The  chorus  repeats  the  second 
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Happiness  all  e'er  are  taking 

From  our  Mother  Nature's  breast; 
And  the  fount  is  ever  flowing, 

Good  and  wicked  all  are  blest. 

And  her  ever  fond  devotion 

No  return  of  aught  demands; 
E'en  the  worm  has  joy  of  motion, 

Front  of  God  the  seraph  stands. 

The  words  "Front  of  God  the  seraph  stands"  are  repeated  in  massive 
chords.  There  is  a  sudden  jump  from  the  chord  of  A  major  to  the 
dominant  chord  of  B-flat  major. 

Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  Marcia,  B-flat  major,  6-8.  This  variation 
is  a  march  movement  for  wind  instruments.  The  strings  enter  softly 
between  the  phrases.  After  a  while  the  tenor  sings,  while  the  march 
is  going  on:— 

Joyful  as  the  brightness  shining 

From  the  sun  in  heaven  on  high,  v 

Joyful,  now  no  more  repining, 
Brothers,_victory  is  nigh! 

The  male  chorus  comes  in  toward  the  end.  There  is  a  long,  contra- 
puntal working  out  of  the  theme,  in  the  shape  assumed  in  the  preceding 
march.  The  development  is  more  and  more  stormy,  until  there  are 
quiet  hints  from  wood-wind  instruments  at  the  theme  in  its  original 
form — in  B  major,  in  B  minor,  D  major.  The  full  chorus  then  repeats 
the  theme  in  its  original  form,  in  four-part  harmony.  Wind  instru- 
ments double  the  voices,  and  the  strings  have  brilliant  figuration. 

Joy,  thou  star  from  heaven  appearing, 

Daughter  from  Elysium! 
We  approach  thy  light  so  cheering, 

To  thy  altar  now  we  come. 

Thou  hast  power  to  bind  together 

What  the  world  would  rend  apart; 
And,  where'er  thy  light  wing  flutters, 

Love  and  peace  are  in  the  heart. 

Andante  maestoso,  G  major,  3-2  (changing  later  to  Adagio  ma  non 
troppo,  ma  divoto,  G  minor: — 

Oh,  then  love  ye  one  another, 

Welcome  all  the  race  of  man ! 

Brothers,  high  above  yon  span 
Dwells  a  kind  and  loving  Father. 

Then  ye  millions,  kneel,  and,  praying, 

Fear  the  Maker  of  the  world, 
In  the  heavens  his  sceptre  swaying, 
See  the  angels  him  obeying. 

The  ending  is  on  the  dominant  seventh  of  D  major. 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato,  D  major,  6-4.  The  chorus, 
with  figuration  in  the  orchestra,  sings  a  fugue  on  two  subjects.  The 
leading  subject  is  the  first  theme  ("Joy,  thou  star  from  heaven  appear- 
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ing").     The  counter-subject  is  the  second  theme  ("Oh,  then  love  ye 

one  another").     Free  choral  development  comes  afterward. 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto,  D  major,  2-2.     To  quote  Mr.  Apthorp:   "The 

orchestra  now  takes  up  the  first  theme  in  nimble  diminution  (eighth 

notes  instead  of  quarters)  and  canonical  imitation,  and  the  solo  quartet, 

later  the  chorus  also,  proceeds  to  new  dithyrambic  developments  upon 

the  same.     The  text  is  again  the  first  stanza  of  the  Ode.     This  almost 

madly  joyous  impetuosity  is  twice  interrupted  by  a  few  measures  of 

Poco  Adagio;   the  first  time,  for  the  full  chorus;   the  second  time,  as  an 

extended  polyphonic  cadenza  for  the  solo  quartet,  in  B  major.     Eight 

transitional  measures  of  Poco  allegro,  stringendo  il  tempo,  sempre  piu 

allegro  lead  to  the  closing  section,  Prestissimo  in  D  major  (2-2)  time, 

in  which  the  chorus  goes  stark  mad  with  joy  on  the  second  theme,  in 

diminution,  and  some  figures  borrowed  from   the  preceding  section. 

It  is  like  wild  shouting  and  tossing  up  of  hats!     In  the  concluding 

ritornello  'the  orchestra  brings  in  the  first  theme  once  more,  in  its 

original  shape  and  in  diminution  at  the  same  time.     As  if  the  composer 

and  every  one  else  had  lost  their  heads  with  jubilation,  the  wood- wind 

closes  with  an  authentic  cadence  (from  dominant  to  tonic)  long  after 

the  strings  and  the  other  wind  instruments  have  finished  their  cadence 

and  got  firmly  settled  on  the  tonic!" 

* 
*  * 

Schiller's  text  and  Mr.  Apthorp 's  literal  translation  into  English 

are  here  put  side  by  side: —    . 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium 
Wir  betreten  feuer-trunken, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum! 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 

Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt ; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 

Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 

Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 

Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein ! 
Ja,  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 

Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 

Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. ! 


Joy,  beautiful  spark  of  the  gods, 
daughter  from  Elysium, 
we,  fire-drunk,  enter 
thy  sanctuary,  thou  heavenly  one! 
Thy  magic  binds  together  again 
what  Fashion  has  sternly  sundered ; 
all  men  become  brothers 
where  thy  mild  wing  sways. 

He  who  has  won  the  great  throw 

of  being  the  friend  of  a  friend, 

he  who  has  won  a  sweet  wife, 

let  him  mingle  his  rejoicing  (with  ours) ! 

Yes,  he  who  calls  but  a  single  soul 

his  own  on  the  whole  earth ; 

and  he  who  has  not  been  able  to  do  this, 

let  him  steal  away  weeping  from  this  bond. 
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Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen  All  beings  drink  joy 

An  den  Briisten  der  Natur;  at  Nature's  breasts; 

Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen  all  good  ones  and  all  wicked 

Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur.  follow  her  rosy  foot-prints. 

Kusse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben,  She  gave  us  kisses,  and  the  vine, 

Einen  Freund  gepriift  im  Tod ;  a  friend  proved  in  death ; 

Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben,  voluptuous  pleasure  was  given  to  the  worm, 

Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott.  and  the  Cherub  stands  before  God. 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen  Glad,  as  His  suns  fly 

Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan,  through  the  gorgeous  plain  of  heaven, 

Laufet,  Briider,  eure  Bahn,  run,  brothers,  run  your  path, 

Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen.  joyfully,  like  a  hero  to  victory. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen!  Embrace  one  another,  ye  millions  ! 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!  this  kiss  to  the  whole  world! 

Briider!  uber'm  Sternenzelt  Brothers,  above  the  starry  tent 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen.  must  dwell  a  dear  Father. 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen?  Ye  throw  yourselves  down,  ye  millions? 

Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt  ?  Hast  thou  an  inkling  of  thy  Creator,  O 

world  ? 

Such'  ihn  uber'm  Sternenzelt!  Seek  Him  above  the  starry  tent! 

Ueber  Stern  en  muss  er  wohnen.  Above  stars  must  He  dwell. 

* 
*   * 

In  1817  there  was  correspondence  between  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  London  and  Beethoven  with  reference  to  the  latter  visiting  England. 
George  Hogarth  in  "The  Philharmonic  Society"  (London,  1862)  writes: 
"An  offer  was  made  to  him  of  300  guineas  in  consideration  of  his 
coming  to  London  and  superintending  the  production  of  two  sym- 
phonies to  be  composed  by  him  for  the  Society.  In  answer  he  de- 
manded 400*  guineas,  150  to  be  paid  in  advance."  One  hundred 
guineas  were  for  travelling  expenses.  "It  appears  from  a  minute  of 
the  Directors  in  August,  181 7,  that  the  previous  offer  was  then  repeated, 
but  the  arrangement  was  not  carried  into  effect,  Beethoven  having 
ultimately  abandoned  the  intention  which  he  at  one  time  entertained 
of  visiting  this  country"  (p.  18). 

We  read  in  Hogarth's  history  (p.  31)  apropos  of  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  March  21,  1825,  when  the 
programme  read:  "New  Grand  Characteristic  Sinfonia,  Ms.  with  vocal 
finale,  the  principal  parts  to  be  sung  by  Madame  Caradori,  Miss  Goodall, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Phillips;  composed  expressly  for  this  Society"', 
"The  composition  of  this  Symphony  was  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  on  the  10th  of  November,  1822,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
offer  Beethoven  fifty  pounds  for  a  Ms.  symphony,  it  being  stipulated 
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that  it  should  be  delivered  during  the  month  of  March  following,  and 
that  the  composer  should  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  after  its  receipt.  The  money  was  immediately  ad- 
vanced, but  the  Symphony  was  not  received  till  long  past  the  stipulated 
time — not,  indeed,  till  after  it  had  been  performed  at  Vienna.  .  .  .  The 
remuneration,  therefore,  received  by  him  from  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety was  not  only  adequate,  but  ample,  considering  that  the  symphony 
had  not  only  been  performed,  but  published  in  score  at  Vienna,  before 
the  Society  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  any  use  of  it." 

Why  did  Beethoven  dedicate  the  symphony  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  why  did  he  allow  the  first  performance  to  be  in  Vienna  after  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  and 
received  his  fee?  These  questions  have  not  been  answered.  There  is 
another  singular  thing  about  the  Symphony.  Hogarth  says  the  sum 
of  £50  was  "immediately"  advanced.  The  directors  voted  this  sum 
November  10,  1822;  but  there  is  a  receipt  in  the  British  Museum 
signed  by  Beethoven  and  dated  April  27,  1824,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  ,£50  for  the  symphony  composed  for  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Beethoven  dedicated  his  symphony  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
wrote  to  him  early  in  October,  1826 :  "The  gracious  permission  of  your 
Majesty  to  dedicate  to  you,  in  all  humility  the  present  work,  affords  me 
great  happiness.  Your  Majesty  is  not  only  the  father  of  your  subjects, 
but  also  the  patron  of  arts  and  sciences;  so  much  the  more,  theretore 
must  your  gracious  permission  rejoice  me,  as  I  am  myself  fortunate 
enough  to  count  myself,  as  a  citizen  of  Bonn,  amongst  your  subjects 
I  beg  your  Majesty  to  accept  this  work  as  a  trifling  token  of  the  high 
esteem  which  I  entertain  for  your  virtues."  The  king  answered, 
November  25:  "Recognizing  the  value  of  your  compositions,  J* was 
much  pleased  at  receiving  the  new  work  which  you  have  sent  me.  I 
thank  you  for  this  gift,  and  send  you  the  enclosed  diamond  ring  as  a 
token  of  my  sincere  esteem."  The  ring,  sent  probably  to  Prince  Hatz- 
feld,  finally  came  into  Beethoven's  possession.  The  gem  was  not  a 
diamond,  but  a  reddish  stone,  valued  by  the  court  jeweller  at  300  florins 
in  paper  money.  In  a  letter  to  the  Schotts,  the  publishers,  early  in 
1826,  Beethoven  wrote:  "With  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  Sym- 
phony, I  will  let  you  know  my  decision  before  long ;  it  was  settled  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  Tsar  Alexander;  but  circumstances  have  occurred 
which  cause  this  delay." 
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Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Twenty-] 
MAX 

ainth  Season,    1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                 Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F.                    Eichheim,  H 
Strube,  G.                  Rissland,  K. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarscb,  A. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowica,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 
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Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.               Kolster,  A. 
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Zahn,  F. 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE        .        .         BALTIMORE 

Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Twenty-fifth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  23 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven  .         .  Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy,  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

Haydn       .         .         .       Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford"  (Peters,  No.  9; 

Rieter-Biedermann,  No.  2) 
I.     Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso. 
II.     Adagio. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Presto. 

Arias  with  Orchestra : 

a.  Mozart  .         .         .      "Deh  vieni"  ("O  come,  my  heart's  delight"), 

from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  Act  IV., 
Scene  10 

b.  Graun     .         .         .      "  Singt  dem  gottlichen  Propheten  "  ("  to,  the 

heaven  descended  Prophet"), from  "Der 
Tod  Jesu"  ("The  Death  of  Jesus") 


Strauss       .         .  .     Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53  (in  one  movement) 

Songs  with  Piano : 

a.  Brahms  .  "Die  Nachtigall"  ("The  Nightingale"),  Op.  46,  No.  4 

b.  Schumann  .         .      "Widmung"  ("Dedication"),  Op.  25,  No.  r 

c.  Fiedler   .  .      _,.  "Wiegenlied"  ("Cradle  Song"),  Op.  8,  No.  1 

d.  Strauss  .  .         .        "Standchen"  ("Serenade"),  Op.  17,  No.  2 


SOLOIST 
Madame  SEMBRICH 

Baldwin  Piano  Used 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  Symphonia  Domestic* 
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Overture  to  ''Coriolanus,''  Op.  62  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  origitial  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription :  "  Over- 
tura  (zum  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  L.  v.  Beethoven,  1807." 
The  words  in  parenthesis  are  crossed  out.  The  overture  was  published 
in  1808:  "Ouverture  de  Coriolan,  Tragedie  de  M.  de  Collin,  etc.,  com- 
posed et  dediee  a  Monsieur  de  Collin,  etc."  The  other  compositions 
of  1807  were- the  first  Mass  in  C,  the  overture  to  "Leonore-Fidelio," 
No.  1,  which  was  published  as  Op.  138,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
ariette,  "In  questa  tomba,"  the  violin  concerto  changed  into  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  probably  the  'cello  sonata,  Op.  69. 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin  was  produced  November 
24,  1802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to  "Idomeneo" 
by  the  Abbe  Stadler.  It  was  afterward  revived  with  Lange  as  the 
hero  and  played  often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that  date  to  the  end 
of  October,  1809,  there  was  only  one  performance  of  the  tragedy,  and 
that  was  on  April  24,  1807.  Thayer  concludes  that  the  overture  was 
not  written  for  this  performance,  because  the  overture  had  been  played 
at  two  concerts  in  March.  These  concerts  were  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  and  only  pieces  by  Beethoven  were  performed, 
the  first  four  symphonies,  the  "Coriolanus"  overture,  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, and  airs  from  "Fidelio."  The  overture  was  criticised  most 
favorably  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  and  Cotta's  Mor- 
genbldtt  as  a  "new  work."  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik 
Zeitung  wrote :  "According  to  the  inscription,  the  overture  was  intended 
for  Coilin's  'Coriolanus.'" 

Thayer  adds:  "How  nobly  Beethoven  comprehended  the  character 
of  Coriolanus  has  long  been  known;  but  how  wonderfully  the  overture 
fits  in  the  play  can  be  judged  properly  only  by  those  who  have  read 
Collin's  nearly  forgotten  play,"  and  hesays  in  a  foot-note:  "The  author, 
from  boyhood  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  'Coriolanus,'  remembers  well 
the  dissatisfaction  he  experienced  when  he  first  heard  Beethoven's 
overture;  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  fit  the  subject.  When  he  read 
Collin's  play,  his  discontent  turned  into  wonder." 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
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Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated   music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave. ,  New  York,  March   27,    1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating    you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

REPRESENTED    IN  BALTIMORE  BY 

COHEN  &  HUGHES,  315  No.  Howard  Street 


Beethoven  knew  the  Coriolanus  presented  by  Plutarch  as  well  as 
the  Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare  and  von  Collin.  One  might  say  chat  the 
character  of  Coriolanus  was  in  certain  ways  sympathetic  to  him;  and 
some  may  wonder  at  Thayer's  dissatisfaction.  Wagner  had  no  thought 
of  von  Collin,  when  he  wrote : — 

"If  we  recall  to  mind  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  figure  of 
Coriolanus  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  and  from  all  the  details  of  the 
complicated  plot_first  single  that  which  lingered  with  us  through  its 
bearing  on  the  principal  character,  we  shall  see  one  solitary  shape  loom 
forth:  the  defiant  Coriolanus  in  conflict  with  his  inmost  voice,  that 
voice  which  only  speaks  the  more  unsilenceably  when  issuing  from  his 
mother's  mouth;  and  of  the  dramatic  development  there  will  remain 
but  that  voice's  victory  over  pride,  the  breaking  of  the  stubbornness 
of  a  nature  strong  beyond  all  bounds.  For  his  drama  Beethoven 
chooses  nothing  but  these  two  chief  motives,  which  make  us  feel  more 
surely  than  all  abstract  exposition  the  inmost  essence  of  that  pair  of 
characters.  Then  if  we  devoutly  follow  the  movement  developing 
solely  from  the  opposition  of  these  two  motives  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  musical  character,  and  allow  in  turn  the  purely  musical 
detail  to-  work  upon  us — the  lights  and  shades,  the  meetings  and  part- 
ings of  these  two  motives — we  shall  at  like  time  be  following  the  course 
of  a  drama  whose  own  peculiar  method  of  expression  embraces  all  that 
held  our  interest,  the  complex  plot  and  clash  of  minor  characters,  in 
the  acted  work  of  the  playwright.  What  gripped  us  there  as  an  action 
set  immediately  before  us,  almost  lived  through  by  ourselves,  we  here 
receive  as  inmost  kernel  of  that  action;  there  set  forth  by  characters 
with  all  the  might  of  nature-forces,  it  is  here  just  as  sharply  limned  by 
the  musician's  motives,  identical  in  inmost '  essence  with  the  motives 
at  work  in  those  characters."     (Englished  by  W.  Ashton  Ellis.) 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  is  in  one  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  C  minor,  4-4  as  written, 
alia  breve  as  played.  It  begins  with  a  succession  of  three  long-held 
fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a  resound- 
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ing  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  agitated  first  theme  in  C  minor 
soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically  passionate  theme  in  E-flat 
major.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  also  short.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  practically  passage-work  on  the  conclusion  theme.  The  ten- 
dency to  shorten  the  academic  sonata  form  is  seen  also  in  the  third 
part,  or  recapitulation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  F  minor  with 
curtailed  development.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  C  major.  The 
coda  begins  with  this  theme;  passage-work  follows;  there  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  C's  and  the  chords  of  the  beginning;  and  th"e  purely  dramatic 
close  in  C  minor  may  be  suggestive  of  the  hero's  death. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene  in 
the  Volscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Coriolanus, 
Volumnia,  and  Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  was- played  in  Boston,  April  19,  185 1,  at  a  concert 
given  in  the  Melodeon  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  the  program  stated  that 
the  performance  was  the  first  in  America.  Mr.  Perkins's  second 
symphony  was  played  at  this  concert,  and  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Messrs. 
Kreissmann,  August  and  Wulf  Fries,  and  Mr.  Perabeau  (sic)  were 
the  soloists. 

*  * 

The  late  Hugo  Wolf  insisted  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Vienna 
press  that  audiences  should  applaud  only  where  applause  is  appro- 
priate,— "after  vociferous  endings,  after  pieces  of  a  lively,  festive, 
warlike,  heroic  character,  but  not  after  such  a  work  as  Beethoven's 
'Coriolanus.'"  He  portrays  the  average  hearer  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  overture,  who  sees  with  staring  eyes,  as  in  a  magic  look- 
ing-glass, the  mighty  shade  of  Coriolanus  pass  slowly  by  him;  tears 
fall  from  the  hearer's  eyes,  his  heart  throbs,  his  breath  stops,  he  is 
as  one  in  a  cataleptic  trance;  but,  as  soon  as  the  last  note  is  sounded, 
he  is  again  jovially  disposed,  and  he  chatters  and  criticises  and  applauds, 
And  Wolf  cries  out:  "You  have  not  looked  in  the  magic  glass:  you 
have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  understood  nothing — 
nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing."  (See  Ernst  Decsey's  "Hugo 
Wolf,"  vol.  i.  p.  84.     Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1903.) 
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*** 

CORIOLANUS  MUSIC. 

Overture  and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy  by  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  Seidel,  October  6,  1811,  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
Berlin.    This  music  was  not  published. 

Incidental  music  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  for  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
revival  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  in  April,  1901. 

Operas:  by  Perti  (Venice,  1683),  Pollarolo  (Venice,  1698),  Cavall, 
(Parma,  1669),  Cattani  (Pisa,  about  1700),  Caldara  (Vienna,  171 7), 
Ariosti  (London,  1723),  Treu  (Breslau,  about  1726),  Jomelli  (Rome, 
1744),  Pulli  (1745),  Graun  (Berlin,  1750),  Lavigna  (Parma,  1806), 
Niccolini  (Milan,  1809),  Radicati  (about  18 10). 

Dramatic  scene,  F.  Lux. 


Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford" Josef  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31  (?),  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony  is  marked  "Letter  Q"  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society;  No.  9  in  the  Peters  edition;  No.  2  in  the  edition 
of  Rieter-Biedermann;  No.  31  in  Sieber's  edition;  No.  11  in  La  Due's; 
No.  20  in  the  Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

It  is  called  the  "Oxford"  because  it  was  performed  at  the  second 
concert  (July  7,  1791)  of  the  three  given  while  Haydn  was  at  Oxford, 
England,  to  receive  his  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  the  University. 

The  concert  began  at  7  p.m.  The  program  was  a  long  one.  Han- 
del's overture  to  "Samson";  aria,  "So  much  Beauty,"  from  Handel's 
"Esther,"  sung  by  Master  Mutlow;*    a  violoncello  concerto  played  by 

*  This  Oxford  singing-boy  took  the  place  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  soprano,  Anna  Maria  Crouch  (1763- 
1805),  who  fell  dangerously  sick  at  Henley  on  her  way  to  Oxford.  Anna  Selina  Storace  (1766-1817)  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  double-bass  player  at  London  and  the  sister  of  Stephen  Storace,  the  composer.  She 
studied  in  London,  and  then  at  Venice  with  Sacchini.  She  sang  in  Italy  from  1780  to  1782,  went  to  Vienna  in 
1784,  created  there  the  part  of  Susanna  in  Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  (1786),  returned  to  London  and 
left  the  stage  in  1808.  Giacomo  David  (born  Davide),  born  at  Presezzo  in  1750,  was  a  distinguished  tenor 
in  Italy  as  early  as  1770.  He  sang  for  the  last  time  in  Genoa  in  1811,  and  died -at  Bergamo  in  1830.  Michael 
Kelly,  composer,  singer,  and  manager,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1762.  He  studied  there  and  at  Naples.  He 
sang  in  Italy  and  at  Vienna,  created  the|parts  of  Don'Basilio  and  Don  Curzio  in  Mozart's  "Marriage  of 
Figaro."  He  died  at  Margate  in  1826.  His  "Reminiscences"  (1826),  a  book  of  most  entertaining  gossip,  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook.  Clement  afterward  became  a  celebrated  virtuoso,  and  was  the 
first  to  play  Beethoven's  violin  concerto.  The  Bellamy  who  took  part  in  the  glee  was  probably  Richard  Bel- 
lamy (1743-181   )   one  of  the  best  basses  of  his  day  and  a  composer  of  church  music,  glees,  and  other  works. 
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Mr.  Sperati;  aria,  "Quel  desir  che  amor  un  dl,"  by  Storace,  sung  by 
Sgra.  Storace;  a  chorus  from  Handel's  "Alexander's  Feast,"  made  up 
the  first  part.  The  second  opened  with  a  symphony  (MS.)  by  Haydn, 
"expressly  intended  for  this  concert."  An  aria  from  Handel's  "Saul," 
sung  by  Sig.  David;  a  violin  concerto  by  Master  Clement  and  played 
by  the  youthful  composer;  Mengozzi's  aria,  "Donna  chi  vuol  vedere," 
sung  by  Mr.  Kelly;  Purcell's  "From  Silent  Shades  and  the  Elysium 
Graves,"  sung  by  Sgra.  Storace;  the  hailstone  chorus  from  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt";  and  a  glee  sung  by  Kelly,  Webb,  and  Bellamy, 
made  up  the  second  part.  There  was  an  attempt  to  shorten  this  part, 
but  the  students,  "gentlemen  of  the  square  cap,"  would  not  hear  of 
it.  The  third  part  included  an  aria,  "Whither,  my  Love,"  sung  by 
Sgra.  Storace;  a  concertante  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Cramer,  Dance, 
Patria,  Sperati;  an  aria  by  Sarti,  sung  by  Sig.  David;  Handel's  "Let 
the  Bright  Seraphim,"  from  "Samson,"  sung  by  Sgra.  Storace;  and 
a  chorus  from  the  same,  oratorio. 

In  spite  of  the  words  "expressly  intended  for  this  concert,"  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  symphony  was  composed  for  the  occasion,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  played  before  in  public.  Leopold 
Schmidt,  in  his  "Joseph  Haydn"  (Berlin,  1898),  says  that  the  sym- 
phony had  been  played,  and  that  the  trumpets  and  drums  were  added 
later  by  the  composer,  but  he  cites  no  authority  for  this  statement. 
Some  say  it  was  probably  written  about  1788.  We  are  told  that  Haydn 
intended  to  have  the  work,  "one  of  his  favorite  compositions,"  per- 
formed at  the  first  Oxford^  concert,  July  6,  but  he  arrived  too  late  for 
rehearsal,  and  one  that  was  already  familiar  was  played.     Cramer  was 
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the  "leader,"  Dr.  Hayes  was  the  chief  conductor.  Haydn  sat  on  the 
organ  bench,  and  it  is  said  indicated  the  tempi.  At  the  rehearsal  for 
the  second  concert  Haydn  conducted  the  "Oxford"  symphony.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  in  its  report  said  "a  more  wonderful  composition 
never  was  heard.  The  applause  given  to  Haydn  who  conducted  this 
admirable  effort  of  his  genius,  was  enthusiastic;  but  the  merit  of  the 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  musicians  present,  exceeded  all  praise." 
Haydn  was  much  pleased  with  the  orchestra. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Adagio,  G  major, 
3-4.  The  introductory  melodic  thought  is  not  developed.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  spiritoso,  G  major,  3-4,  begins  with 
the  first  theme,  a  quiet  thesis  in  the  strings,  and  a  loud  antithesis  in 
full  orchestra.  (Some  regard  this  theme  as  two  themes  in  reality.) 
This  theme  is  followed  by  subsidiary  passage-work.  The  theme  returns 
in  first  violins  and  flute,  and  is  developed  at  greater  length.  It  comes 
again,  still  in  the  tonic,  in  the  violins  against  a  counter-figure  in  the 
oboes,  and  there  is  a  new  version  of  the  subsidiary.  This  leads  into 
what  some  regard  a  second  theme,  and  what  others  prefer  to  name  a 
short  conclusion  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  for  Haydn;  and  it 
is  at  times  elaborate  in  imitative  counterpoint.  The  recapitulation 
is  much  more  developed  than  the  first  part,  and  there  is  a  rather  long 
coda. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  D  major,  2-4,  begins  with  a  long 
melody  for  violins,  which  is  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flute.     The 
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second  portion  of  the  movement  is  in  D  minor.  This  theme  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  gentle  episode  for  wind  instruments;  the  theme  is  repeated, 
then  the  major  theme  returns,  and  a  major  version  of  the  second  theme 
appears  near  the  end  as  a  coda. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto,  Allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  is  the  reg- 
ular symphonic  minuet  of  Haydn's  day.     The  trio  is  in  the  tonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Presto,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on  two  dance 
themes,  which  are  not  strongly  contrasted.  There  is  elaborate  work- 
ing out  in  the  middle  section. 

* 
*  * 

The  history  of  musical  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been 
characterized  as  "consistently  anomalous  and  obscure."  The  holders 
were  not  recognized  as  on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  graduates ;  they 
were  never  asked  to  reside,  and  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  no  formal  examinations  instituted,  but  applicants 
had  to  submit  some  kind  of  an  exercise.  The  Doctorate  was  at  first 
of  a  vaguely  honorary  character.  The  first  Oxford  Mus.  Doc.  of  whom 
there  is  exact  knowledge  was  Robert  Fairfax,  or  Fayrfax  (1470?- 
1529  or  1530).  He  was  given  his  degree  in  15 11,  having  received  a 
similar  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1501  or  1502;  but  he  probably  was  not 
the  first.  The  holders  were  not  expected  to  teach,  even  as  a  matter 
of  form.  "The  'exercise'  seems  at  first,"  according  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Walker,  "to  have  been  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  test  of  the  candi- 
dates' qualifications  as  an  element  in  the  music  that  formed  part  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  University  'Act'  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The 
'Music  Act,'  however,  existed  to  some  extent  independently  of  degree 
exercises." 

The  Oxford  concerts  were  held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1664-69  after  the  model  of  the  Marcellus 
Theatre  at  Rome.  The  chorus  was  strengthened  by  singers  from  Lon- 
don, Windsor,  Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  other  places.  The  most 
famous  solo  singers  were  engaged,  and  the  orchestra  was  made  up  of 
virtuosos  and  the  best  routine  players  from  London.  The  works  that 
were  crowned  were  performed  usually  at  the  second  concert. 

The  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  honoris  causa  was  not  frequently  given. 
In  1789:  Friedrich  Hartmann  *  Graf  (1727-95),  chapelmaster  at  Augs- 
burg, received  it.  The  fee  demanded  was  one  hundred  guineas  when 
the  degree  was  not  honoris  causa.  Hawkins  said  in  his  History  of 
Music    (1776),    "This  degree  is  not  much  sought  after  nowadays," 

*  Not  Hermann,  as  Fetis  has  it.  The  family  name  is  spelled  " Graff"  by  certain  biographers,  but  Gerber, 
a  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman,  gives  only  one  /. 
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and  Handel,  asked  why  he  did  not  accept  the  diploma  offered  to 
him  at  Oxford  in  1733,  replied:  "Vat  de  dyfil  I  trow  my  money  away 
for  dat  de  blockhead  wish?  I  no  vant."  Chrysander,  in  his  Life  of 
Handel,  referring  to  this  story,  published  in  "A,  B,  C,  Dario  Musico" 
(Bath,  1780),  says  that  the  fee  need  not  have  alarmed  the  composer,  for 
the  degree  honoris  causa  was  given  without  charge.  Haydn  entered  in 
his  note-book:  "I  had  to  pay  one  and  a  half  guineas  for  the  bell  peals 
at  Oxforth  (sic)  when  I  received  the  doctor's  degree  and  half  a  guinea 
for  the  robe.     The  journey  cost  six  guineas." 

Haydn  gave  a  full  account  of  the  festivities  at  Oxford  in  a  letter  to 
Marianne  von  Genzinger,  and  sent  it  to  her  by  Joseph  Diettenhofer, 
a  pianist  and  composer,  who  was  going  back  to  Vienna.  This  letter 
unfortunately  is  lost.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  London  friends, 
among  them  Dr.  Burney,  to  take  the  degree,  which  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  8  in  the  crowded  Sheldonian  Theatre  "voluntarily  and  liber- 
ally" conferred  on  him.     At  the  concert  given  that  evening  Haydn 
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was  in  his  Doctor's  clothes,  black  silk  gown  and  cap.  The  Public 
Advertiser  of  July  12  said:  "They  [the  spectators]  were  in  excellent 
humor;  and  when  Haydn  appeared,  and,  grateful  for  the  applause  he 
received,  seized  hold  of  and  displayed  the  gown  he  wore  as  a  mark  of 
the  honor  that  had  in  the  morning  been  conferred  on  him,  the  silent 
emphasis  with  which  he  thus  expressed  his  feelings,  met  with  an  unani- 
mous and  loud  clapping." 

This  entry  is  in  the  Oxford  "Catalogue  of  All  Graduates":  "Haydn 
(Joseph,  Composer  to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Eszterhazy  [sic]) 
cr.  D.  Mus.  July  8,  1791."  No  diploma  was  made  out.  An  "Act  of 
Convocation"  was  entered  in  the  Register:  "Die  Veneris  octavo  die 
mensis  Julii  anno  Dom.  1791  causa  Convocationis  erat  ut  .  .  .  grata 
celebraretur  publicorum  Benefactorum  Commemoratio  .  .  .  et  ut  alia 
negotia  academica  peragentur  .  .  .  Proponente  .  .  .  Domino  Vice  Can 
cellario  placuit  venerabili  coetui  ut  celeberrimus  et  in  re  musica  peri- 
tissimus  vir  Josephus  Haydn  ad  Gradum  Doctoris  in  Musica  honoris 
causa  admitteretur."  Haydn  afterward  sent  the  University,  as  his 
exercise,  a  canon  cancrizans  a  tre  *  on  the  words,  "Thy  voice,  O  Har- 
mony, is  divine."  The  music  was  afterwards  used  for  the  first  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  He  set  all  the  Commandments  in  canon 
form  during  his  stay  in  London. 


* 


Music  was  not  held  in  honor  by  all  Oxonians  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. "Reliquiae  Hearnianae:  The  Remains  of  T.  Hearne,  M.A.," 
first  published  in  1857,  bears  curious  testimony  to  this  fact.     The  emi- 

*  A  canon  by  retrogression  for  three  voices;  entitled  cancrizans  on  account  of  the  crab-like  motion. 
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nent  antiquarian,  Thomas  Hearne  (1678-1735),  was  educated  at 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  assistant  librarian  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  these  Memoirs  Hearne  declares  that  Handel  was  invited 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  to  give  concerts  at  Oxford. 
Hearne 's  language  had  often  the  bluntness  and  the  coarseness  of  old 
antiquarian   disputants. 

ill732>>  July  5- — One  Handel,  a  foreigner  (who,  they  say,  was 
born  at  Hanover),  being  desired  to  come  to  Oxford,  to  perform  in 
musick  this  Act,  in  which  he  hath  great  skill,  is  come  down,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  Holmes)  having  requested  him  so  to  do,  and  as 
an  encouragement,  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  the  Theatre  both  before 
the  Act  begins  and  after  it.  Accordingly,  he  hath  published  papers 
for  a  performance  to-day,  at  5s.  a  ticket.  This  performance  began  a 
little  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  is  an  innovation.  The 
players  might  be  as  well  permitted  to  come  and  act.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor is  much  blamed  for  it.  In  this,  however,  he  is  to  be  commended, 
for  reviving  our  Acts,  which  ought  to  be  annual,  which  might  easily 
be  brought  about,  provided  the  statutes  were  strictly  follow'd,  and  all 
such  innovations  (which  exhaust  gentlemen's  pockets  and  are  incen- 
tives to  lewdness)  were  hindered." 

"July  6. — The  players  being  denied  coming  to  Oxford  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  that  very  rightly,  tho'  they  might  as  well  have  been 
here  as  Handell  (sic)  and  (his  lowsy  crew)  a  great  number  of  forreign 
fidlers,  they  went  to  Abbington,  and  yesterday  began  to  act  there,  at 
which  were  present  many  gownsmen  from  Oxford. 

"July  8. — Half  an  hour  after  5  o'clock,  yesterday  in  the  afternoon, 
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was  another  performance,  at  5s.  a  ticket,  in  the  Theater  by  Mr.  Handel 
for  his  own  benefit,  continuing  till  about  eight  o'clock.  N.B.  His 
book  (not  worth  id.)  he  sells  for  is." 

Victor  Schoelcher,  quoting  this  in  his  Life  of  Handel,  adds  a  quo- 
tation from  Moliere's  "Amphitryon":  "Cet  homme  assurement  n'aime 
pas  la  musique."* 

Contemporaneous  pamphlets  tell  of  Handel's  deeds  in  Oxford. 

"The  Oxford  Act,  a.d.  1733,  Thursday  the  5th  of  July.  About  five 
o'clock  the  great  Mr.  Handel  shew'd  away  with  his  'Esther,'  an  ora- 
torio, or  sacred  drama,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  at  five  shillings 
a  ticket.  .  .  .  Saturday  the  7th:  The  Chevalier  Handel  very  judiciously, 
forsooth,  ordered  out  tickets  for  his  'Esther'  this  evening  again.  Some 
of  the  company  that  had  found  themselves  but  very  scambingly  enter- 
tained at  our  dry  disputations,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  try  how 
little  fiddling  would  sit  upon  them.  Such  as  cou'dn't  attend  before, 
squeezed  in  with  as  much  alcrity  as  others  strove  to  get  out,  so  that 
e're  his  myrmidons  cou'd  gain  their  posts,  he  found  that  he  had  little 
likelihood  to  be  at  such  a  loss  for  a  house  as,  once  upon  a  time,  folks 
say  he  was.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  and  inhuman 
combination  of  such  a  parcel  of  unconscionable  chaps,  he  disposed,  it 
seems,  of  most  of  his  tickets,  and  had,  as  you  may  guess,  a  pretty  mott- 
ley  appearance  into  the  bargain." 

Tuesday,  the  10th:  "The  company  in  the  evening  were  entertained 
with  a  spick  and  span  new  oratorio,  called  'Athalia.'  One  of  the  royal 
and  ample  had  been  saying,  that  truly  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
theatre  was  erected  for  other  guise  purposes,  than  to  be  prostituted 
to  a  company  of  squeeking,  bawling,  outlandish  singsters,  let  the  agree- 
man  be  what  it  wou'd." 

Another  pamphlet  is  in  the  form  of  a  ballad  opera  in  which  under- 
graduates complain  that  these  solemnities  run  them  into  debt: — 

*  Sosie,  afraid  of  Mercure,  begins  to  sing. 

Merccee.     Qui  done  est  ce  coquin  qui  prend  tant  de  licence. 
Que  de  chanter  et  m'etourdir  ainsi? 
Veut-il  qu'a  l'etriller  ma  main  un  peu  s'applique? 
Sosie.     Cet  homme  assurement  n'aime  pas  la  musique  (act  i.,  scene  ii.). 
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"Thoughtless.  In  the  next  place,  there's  the  furniture  of  my  room  procur'd 
me  some  tickets  to  hear  that  bewitching  music,  that  cursed  Handel,  with  his  con- 
founded oratorios;  I  wish  him  and  his  company  had  been  yelling  in  the  infernal 
shades  below. 

"Haughty  .  I  don't  see  what  occasion  we  had  for  this  Act,  unless  it  was  to 
ruin  us  all.  It  would  have  been  much  more  prudent,  I  think,  had  it  pass'd  in  the 
negative;  for  I  am  sure  it  has  done  more  harm  than  good  amongst  us;  no  one  has 
gain'd  anything  by  it  but  Mr.  Handel  and  his  crew." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1733,  reported 
that  "Athalia"  was  received  at  Oxford  "with  vast  applause  before  an 
audience  of  3,700  persons." 

Schoelcher  adds  in  a  foot-note :  "  To  obtain  a  diploma,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  write  in  a  passable  manner,  a  cantata  for  eight  voices,  provided 
always  that  you  can  add  to  the  cantata  a  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas. 
This  degree  is  not  much  sought  after  now-a-days."  Schoelcher 's 
Life  of  Handel  was  published  in  1857.  The  copy  from  which  I  here 
quote  was  given  by  the  author  to  Churchill  Babington,  who  enriched 
it  with  marginal  notes.  Babington  underscored  "passable"  in  the  last 
quotation,  and  wrote  in  the  margin  as  follows:  "It  is  well  known 
that  the  exercises  for  musical  degrees  used  to  be  little  better  than 
merely  passable,  some  scarcely  that.  But  to  obtain  a  degree  now, 
something  more  is  required."  After  mentioning  that  certain  candi- 
dates for  B.  Mus.  were  required  to  write  a  fugue  at  the  examination, 
he  says:  "I  believe  the  same  is  done  at  Oxford  by  Sir  F.  Ouseley.  If 
Schoelcher  were  to  examine  Sir  F.  Ouseley 's  'Polycarp,'  he  would 
see  what  he  would  be  likely  to  require.  It  was  his  own  exercise." 
The  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Arthur  Gore  Ouseley  (1825-89)  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Oxford  in  1855.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  Mus. 
Doc.  the  year  before.  In  1862  he  instituted  formal  examinations 
for  both  degrees,  "and  regularized  the  hitherto  very  vague  'exercise.'" 
In  1890  the  public  performance  of  the  Doctorate  exercise  was  abol- 
ished. Mr.  Ernest  Walker,  in  a  thorough  article  on  "Degrees  in 
Music,"  published  in  the  new  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  (1904)  gives  the  present  regulations  for  the  D.  Mus. 
degree:  (1)  "An  exercise,  being  a  secular  or  sacred  cantata  scored 
for    a    full   orchestra.     (2)  Final    examination,    including   Eight-part 
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Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  Original  Composition,  Instrumentation, 
and  the  History  of  the  Art  of  Music."  The  fee  for  the  D.  Mus.  degree 
is  ^32  2s.  Women  are  examined,  and  certificates  are  granted  to 
them.  The  recipients  of  the  degree,  male  or  female,  are  absolutely 
non-residential.  In  academical  rights  they  rank  only  just  above  un- 
dergraduates and  below  Bachelors  of  Arts.  "And  it  is  more  than, 
doubtful  if  they  could  have  entrance  to  a  ceremony  announced  as  for 
'graduates.'" 


Aria,  "Deh  vieni,"  from  "L,e  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  10. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'L,e 
Mariage  de  Figaro ' ;  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1 786,  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Almaviva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  "Reminiscences  "  that  he  was  called 
OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina,  Nan- 
nina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The  Wiener 
Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday,  May  1, 
a  new  Italian  Singspiel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  entitled  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.     La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  im-prowisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in  his 
native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher, 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "  Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("  Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  1898). 
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came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August 
29,  1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  Bishop's 
remodelled  English  version,  in  New  York,  on  May  3,  1823. 

The  scene  is  a  garden, — an  arbor  at  the  right  and  another  to  the  left. 
Night. 

The  Count  Alma  viva  has  begged  Susanna,  his  wife's  maid,  to  meet 
him.  This  she  has  promised  to  do,  but  she  changes  clothes  with  her 
mistress.  The  Countess  dressed  as  Susanna  meets  the  Count,  whilst 
Susanna  as  the  Countess  accepts  the  advances  of  Figaro. 

Air.  Andante,  F  major,  6-8.  Accompanied  by  flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,  o  gioja  bella! 
Vieni  ove  amore  per  goder  t'  appella. 
Finche  non  splende  in  ciel  notturna  face, 
Finche  1'  aria  e  ancor  bruna,  e  il  mondo  tace. 

Qui  mormora  il  ruscel,  qui  scherza  1'  aura, 
Che  col  dolce  susurro  il  cor  ristaura, 
Qui  ridono  i  fioretti,  e  1'  erba  e  fresca, 
Ai  piaceri  d'  amor  qui  tutto  adesca. 

Vieni  ben  mio !   tra  queste  piante  ascose ! 
Ti  vo'  la  fronte  incoronar  di  rose ! 

O  come,  my  heart's  delight,  where  love  invites  thee. 
Come  then,  for  without  thee  no  joy  delights  me. 
The  moon  and  stars  for  us  have  veil'd  their  splendor. 
Philomela  has  hush'd  her  carols  tender. 

The  brooklet  murmurs  near  with  sound  caressing, 
'Tis  the  hour  for  love  and  love's  confessing. 
The  zephyr  o'er  the  flow'rs  is  softly  playing, 
Love's  enchantment  alone  all  things  is  swaying. 


Air: 
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Come  then,  my  treasure,  in  silence  all  reposes, 

Thy  love  is  waiting  to  wreathe  thy  brow  with  roses!  * 

Ann  (otherwise  Anna)  Selina  Storace,  soprano  (i  766-181 7),  who 
created  the  part  of  Susanna,  was  the  daughter  of  Stefano  Storace 
(originally  Sorace),  Italian  double-bass  player.  She  studied  with 
her  father  and  Ranzzini  in  London,  and  appeared  there  in  concerts 
from  1774  to  1778.  She  studied  with  Sacchini  at  Venice,  and  appeared 
in  1780  at  La  Pergola,  Florence,  with  great  success.  In  1781  she  sang 
at  Parma,  and  in  1782  at  La  Scala  in  Cimarosa's  "II  Pittore  Parigino" 
(August  10),  and  in  Sard's  "Fra  i  due  litiganti  il  terzo  gode"  (Sep- 
tember 14).  In  1784  she  was  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Vienna, 
at  a  salary  equal  to  $2,500  for  the  season, — a  remarkably  high  sum  for 
that  period.  In  Vienna  she  contracted  an  unhappy  marriage  with 
John  Abraham  Fisher,  the  violinist.  He  beat  her.  They  soon  sep- 
arated, and  she  never  afterward  used  her  husband's  name.  The 
Emperor  ordered  Fisher  to  leave  Austria.  Returning  to  London  in 
1787,  she  sang  in  opera.  She  became  intimate  with  Braham,  and  sang 
with  him  on  the  Continent.  On  May  30,  1808,  she  left  the  stage,  fare- 
welling  the  public  in  "The  Cabinet."  She  left  a  large  fortune, — £11,000 
in  pecuniary  legacies,  and  about  £40,000  for  a  cousin  as  residuary 
legatee.  There  is  much  entertaining  gossip  about  her  as  woman  and 
singer.     (See  Kelly's  "  Reminiscences  "  for  stories  of  her  life  in  Vienna.) 


Aria,  "Lo!  the  heav'n  descended  Prophet,"  from  "The  Passion 
op  our  Lord"  ("DerTod  Jesu")     .    .  Karl  Heinrich  Graun 

(Born  at  Wahrenbruck,  May  7,  1701 ;  died  at  Berlin,  August  8,  1759.) 

Graun 's  "Der  Tod  Jesu,"  text  by  Ramler,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  cathedral  at  Berlin,  March  26,  1755,  and  it  was,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  performed  annually  in  this  cathedral  On  Good  Friday. 
A  Centenary  performance  took  place  March  26,  1855,  when  Frederick 
William  IV.  attended.  There  was  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  of 
the  yearly  repetition. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  in  England  was  at  St.  Gabriel's, 
Pimlico,  in  Lent,  1877. 

The  score  was  published  in  1760,  1766,  and  18 10.  The  first  edition 
for  pianoforte  and  voices  was  published  by  J.  A.  Hiller  at  Leipsic  in 
1783.  It  was  curiously  imperfect,  and  a  later  one  edited  by  J.  C. 
Rellstab  was  not  much  better.  The  first  available  one  for  choral 
societies  was  edited  by  C.  Klage  in  1822. 

*  The  English  version  is  by  Natalie  MacFarren. 
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Lo!  the  heav'n  descended  prophet, 
Who  to  us  glad  tidings  bringeth, 
News  whereat  each  soul  upspringeth ; 
Ev'ry  creature  sing  his  praise. 

Thou  that  mounting  wings  unfoldest, 
And  the  stars  beneath  thy  feet  beholdest, 
Now  thy  full  reward  receiving, 
From  a  mortal  to  a  seraph  rising, 
O  my  soul,  to  God  thy  song  upraise. 

Lo!  the  heav'n  descended  prophet,  etc. 

English  Version  by  Rev.  John  Troutbeck. 

The  air  is  Vivace,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Graun  studied  with  Gottlieb  in  Dresden  as  a  boy,  and  was  treble 
singer  to  the  town  council.  He  afterward  studied  composition  with 
J.  C.  Schmidt,  and  the  harpsichord  with  Petzold.  He  was  tenor  at  the 
Brunswick  opera  in  1725,  but  he  soon  became  known  as  a  composer  of 
operas  and  music  for  the  church.  In  1 735  he  was  invited  to  Rheinsberg, 
the  residence  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  when  Frederick  ascended  the  throne  he  made  Graun 
his  Kapellmeister.  Graun  wrote  nearly  forty  operas,  instrumental 
compositions,  solfeggi,  and  music  for  the  church.  Frederick  put  him 
above  all  other  composers,  and,  when  at  Dresden  he  heard  of  his  death, 
he  wept  and  exclaimed :  "Never  shall  I  find  such  a  man  again ! " 


Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;   now  living  in  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

When  Richard  Strauss  was  sojourning  in  London  late  in  1902,  he 
said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Musical  Times  of  that  city:  "My  next  tone- 
poem  will  illustrate  'a  day  in  my  family  life.'  It  will  be  partly  lyrical, 
partly  humorous, — a  triple  fugue,  the  three  subjects  representing 
papa,  mamma,  and  the  baby."  * 

*  See  the  Musical  Times,  January  i,  1903,  p.  14. 
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The  symphony  was  composed  in  1903.  On  the  last  page  of  the 
score  is  this  note:  "  Charlottenburg,  December  31,  1903."  The  score 
was  published  in  1904.  It  is  said  that  Strauss  received  from  the 
publisher  a  sum  equivalent  to  nine  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Richard 
Strauss  Festival  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  March  21,  1904,  by 
Wetzler's  Orchestra,  and  the  composer  was  the  conductor.  The  con- 
cert began  with  a  performance  of  Strauss's  "Don  Juan,"  and  closed 
with  a  performance  of  his  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra."  It  may  here 
be  said  that  Strauss's  Symphony  in  F  minor,  Op.  12,  was  also  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  New  York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  that  city  and  from  manuscript  on  December  13,  1884,  when  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica  in  Europe  was 
at  the  Fortieth  Festival  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  1,  1904.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Belgium  was  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1904,  when  S.  Dupuis  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  England  was  on  February  25,  1905,  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  London.     Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  was  the  conductor. 

The  first  performance  in  France  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris, 
March  25,  1906,  when  the  composer  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  February  16,  1907.  The  symphony  was  played 
again  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  30,  1907. 

The  dedication  of  the  symphony  reads:  "Meiner  lieben  Frau  und 
unserm  Jungen"  ("To  my  dear  wife  and  our  boy"). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
one  oboe  d'  amore,*  one  English  horn,  one  clarinet  in  D,  one  clarinet 
in  A,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  one 
double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  four  saxophones  ad  lib., If  four  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  tambourine,  Glockenspiel,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen 
second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses, 
two  harps. 

When  Dr.  Strauss  was  in  New  York,  he  wished  that  no  program 

*  The  hautbois  d'  amour,  oboe  d'amore,  was  invented  about  1720.^  It  was  an  oboe  a  minor  third  lower 
in  pitch  than  the  ordinary  oboe.  "  The  tone  was  softer  and  somewhat  more  veiled  than  that  of  the  usual  instru- 
ment, being  intermediate  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  pitch,  between  the  oboe  and  the  English  horn."  This  instru- 
ment fell  out  of  use  after  Bach's  death,  but  it  has  been  reconstructed  by  the  house  of  C.  Mahillon,  of  Brussels. 

f  Strauss  says,  "  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ad  libitum." 

*    '  $ 
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of  this  symphony  should  be  set  forth  in  advance  of  the  performance. 
As  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  wrote,  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6, 
1904:  "He  wishes  it  to  be  taken  as  music,  for  what  it  is,  and  not  as 
the  elaboration  of  the  specific  details  of  a  scheme  of  things.  The 
symphony,  he  declares,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title,  and  is  to 
be  listened  to  as  the  symphonic  development  of  its  themes.  It  is  of 
interest  to  quote  the  title,  as  he  wishes  it  to  stand.  It  is  'Symphonia 
Domestica'  (meiner  lieben  Frau  und  unserm  Jungen  gewidmet),  Op. 
53,  which  is,  interpreted,  '  Domestic  Symphony,  dedicated  to  my  dear 
Wife  and  our  Boy,  Op.  53.'  It  bears  the  descriptive  subtitle,  'In 
einem  Satze  und  drei  Unterabteilungen :  (a)  Kinleitung  und  Scherzo; 
(b)  Adagio;  (c)  Doppelfuge  und  Finale.'  (In  one  movement  and 
three  subdivisions:  (a)  Introduction  and  Scherzo;  (b)  Adagio;  (c) 
Double  Fugue  and  Finale.)  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  composer 
desires  these  movements  to  be  listened  to  as  the  three  movements 
of  a  composition,  substantially,  as  he  declares,  in  the  old  symphonic 
form.  He  believes,  and  has  expressed  his  belief,  that  the  anxious 
search  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  exactly  corresponding  passages 
in  the  music  and  the  program,  the  guessing  as  to  the  significance  of 
this  or  that,  the  distraction  of  following  a  train  of  thought  exterior 
to  the  music,  are  destructive  to  the  musical  enjoyment.  Hence  he 
has  forbidden  the  publication  of  any  description  of  what  he  has  sought 
to  express  till  after  the  concert. 

"'This  time,'  says  Dr.  Strauss,  'I  wish  my  music  to  be  listened  to 
purely  as  music. ' " 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the 
only  program  note  published  in  advance  in  Die  Musik  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  title  and  subdivisions  was  as  follows:  "The  first  theme, 
'The  Husband,'  is  in  three  parts:  an  'easy-going'  beginning  (which 
recalls  the  beginning  of  the  '  Pastorale  Symphony') ;  a  continuation 
that  is  designated  as  'meditative';  and  a  melody  that"  rises  'in  a  fiery 
manner'  on  high.  The  second  theme,  'The  Wife,'  is  extremely  ca- 
pricious. The  third  theme,  'The  Child,'  is  very  simple  and  in  Haydn's 
manner.  It  is  to  be  played  by  an  oboe  d'  amore.  From  this  theme 
springs  the  first  theme  of  the  double  fugue,  'Assertion,'  with  which 
the  second  theme,  'Contrary  Assertion,'  is  contrasted.  The  orchestra 
must  be  enlarged  to  one  hundred  and  eight  instruments,  among  them 
four  saxophones.  Richard  Strauss  refuses  to  give  any  further  pro- 
gram." 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  at  the 
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Philharmonic  concert  of  December  12,  1904,  and  Dr.  Strauss  con- 
ducted it.  The  program  books  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  as  a 
rule,  contain  minute  analyses,  with  illustrations  in  notation  of  the 
orchestral  works  performed.  The  only  note  on  the  Symphonia  Domes- 
tica  was  as  follows: — 

"This  work,  written  in  one  movement,  is  divided"  (or,  rather,  articu- 
lated) "into  four  subdivisions,  which  correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
old  form  of  the  sonata: — 
"I.     Introduction  and  development  of  the  three  chief  groups  of 
themes. 
The  husband's  themes: 

(a)  Easy-going,  (b)  Dreamy,  (c)  Fiery. 
The  wife's  themes: 

(a)  Lively  and  gay,  (b)  Grazioso. 
The  child's  theme: 
Tranquil. 
II.     Scherzo. 

Parents'  happiness.     Childish  play. 

Cradle-song  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  evening) . 

III.  Adagio. 

Doing  and  thinking.     Love  scene. 

Dreams  and  cares  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  morning). 

IV.  Finale. 

Awakening  and  merry  dispute  (double  fugue). 
Joyous  conclusion." 

*  * 

The  symphony  was  given  a  few  weeks  before  this  in  Dresden  at  a 
concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  (November  15,  1904).  The  program 
book  contained  three  pages  of  general  and  innocuous  remarks,  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  composer  here  portrays  his  own  family  life; 
that  he  is  outwardly  "easy-going,"  occasionally  "dreamy,"  but  at 
bottom  a  "fiery"  husband,  who,  although  his  wife  is  lively  and  grace- 
ful, yet  remains  the  superior,  who  follows  with  inward  joy  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  little  child, — a  man  among  men,  one  upon  whom 
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a  kind  fate  has  bestowed  unconquerable  humor.     Then  followed  two 
pages  and  a  half  of  thematic  illustrations  with  the  titles  given  above. 

When  the  symphony  was  again  played  in  Dresden,  March  8,  1905, — 
this  time  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Music 
Band, — the  identification  of  Strauss  as  the  hero  of  his  symphony  was 
omitted. 

*  * 

It  is  plain  that  Strauss,  like  Mahler,  does  not  believe  in  analytical 
programs;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  he  is  at  least  consenting  to  their 
appearance  after  a  performance.  Even  when  he  was  in  New  York, 
he  noted  down  the  themes  of  his  symphony  for  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  they 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6,  1904,  before  the 
performance.  Furthermore,  in  the  "Richard  Strauss  volume"  of  Die 
Musik  (Berlin  and  Leipsic),  second  number  of  January,  1905,  appeared 
an  analysis,  nine  pages  long,  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  of  this  very  sym- 
phony, which  the  author,  a  Berliner,  wrote  as  one  with  authority. 

* 

*  * 

When  the  symphony  was  played  in  London  for  the  first  time,  an 
"official"  description  was  published,  and  an  elaborate  analysis  was 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Kalisch  and  Percy  Pitt.  The  Daily  News  of 
February  23,   1905,  published  the  former  with  a  prefatory  note: — 

"In  accordance  with  his  custom  the  composer  has  not  put  forward 
a  definite  program  of  his  own,  but,  with  some  inconsistency,  he  has 
allowed  a  description  to  be  made  public, — with  some  inconsistency, 
because  he  has  declared  that  he  wishes  his  music  to  be  listened  to  as 
if  it  meant  nothing  in  particular  if  the  hearer  feels  more  comfortable 
in  ignoring  the  program.  The  only  indications  given  are  in  the 
subheadings  to  the  separate  sections  of  the  symphony.  The  official 
description  of  the  symphony  runs  as  follows : — 

"The  symphony  continues  without  a  break,  but  has  four  well- 
defined  sections: — 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Scherzo. 

3.  Cradle-song  and  Adagio. 

4.  Finale:    IJouble  Fugue. 
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"'The  symphony  is  concerned  with  three  main  themes,  that  of  the 
husband,  that  of  the  wife,  and  that  of  the  child.  The  husband  theme 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  marked  "gemachlich" 
(easy-going,  or  deliberate),  the  second  "sinnend"  (meditative),  and 
the  third  "feurig"  (fiery).  The  first  section  of  the  symphony,  the 
introduction,  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  and  treatment  of  the  chief 
themes,  or  groups  of  themes,  its  most  striking  feature  being  the  in- 
troduction of  the  child  theme  on  the  oboe  d'  amore,  an  instrument 
which  has  practically  fallen  out  of  use.  The  composer  himself  has 
spoken  of  this  theme  as  being  of  "almost  Haydnesque  simplicity." 
On  this  follows  a  very  characteristic  passage,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  representing  the  child  in  its  bath.  The  scherzo  bears  the 
headings:  "Elterngliick — Kindliche  Spiele"  (Parents'  Happiness — 
The  Child  at  Play) .  Its  chief  theme  is  the  child  theme  in  a  new  rhythm. 
At  its  end  the  music  suggestive  of  the  bath  recurs,  and  the  clock  strikes 
seven.  We  then  come  to  the  lullaby,  where  we  have  another  version 
of  the  child  theme.  The  subheadings  of  the  adagio  are :  Schaffen  und 
Schauen — Liebes-scene — Traume  und  Sorgen"  (Doing  and  Thinking 
— Love  Scene — Dreams  and  Cares).  This  elaborate  section  intro- 
duces no  new  themes  of  any  importance,  and  is  really  a  symphonic 
slow  movement  of  great  polyphonic  elaboration  and  superlatively 
rich  orchestral  colour.  The  gradual  awakening  of  the  family  is  next 
depicted  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  music,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  restless,  the  use  of  rhythmical  variants  of  previous 
themes  being  very  ingenious;  and  then  there  is  another  reference  to 
the  bath  music,  and  the  glockenspiel  indicates  that  it  is  7  a.m. 

'"In  this  way  we  reach  the  final  Fugue.  The  principal  subject  of 
this  is  also  a  new  version  of  the  child  theme.  Its  subtitle  is  "Lustiger 
Streit — Frohlicher  Beschluss"  (Merry  Argument — Happy  Conclu- 
sion), the  subject  of  the  dispute  between  father  and  mother  being  the 
future  of  the  son.  The  Fugue  (the  chief  subject  of  which  is  another 
variant  of  the  child  theme)  is  carried  on  with  unflagging  spirit  and 
humour  and  great  variety  of  orchestration,  the  introduction  of  the  four 
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saxophones  adding  fresh  colours  to  the  score.  As  the  Fugue  proceeds, 
the  child  theme  gradually  grows  more  and  more  prominent,  and  finally 
seems  to  dominate  the  whole  score.  Some  new  themes,  all  more  or 
less  akin  to  it,  and  all  in  the  nature  of  folk-tunes,  are  introduced.  The 
father  and  mother,  however,  soon  assume  their  former  importance, 
and  the  whole  ends  with  great  spirit  and  in  the  highest  good  humour 
with  an  emphatic  reassertion  of  the  husband  theme  with  which  it  began, 
suggesting  that  the  father  had  the  last  word  in  the  argument. ' " 

Here  we  have  the  second  section  of  the  Husband's  theme  character- 
ized as  "sinnend"  instead  of  "traumerisch."  The  latter  is  the  term 
published  in  the  score. 

And  it  may  here  be  said  that  after  the  musical  sentence  characterized 
in  the  score  as  "traumerisch"  a  short  phrase,  orchestrated  for  clarinet 
in  A,  two  clarinets  in  B  flat,  and  a  bass  clarinet,  is  characterized  by 
the  composer  "murrisch," — ill-humored,  peevish,  cross.  This  theme 
is  used  afterward  most  sparingly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  this  section  of  the  Husband  theme  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
"official"  program. 

Strauss's  reticence  about  the  program  of  a  work  and  his  subsequent 
explanatory  confidences  have  annoyed  even  the  admirers  of  his  strange 
and  enormous  talent.  Thus,  when  the  Symphonia  Domestica  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  London,  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  wrote  in 
the  Speaker: — 

"It  has  been  said  very  confidently  that  here  Strauss  has  forsaken 
program  music  and  gone  back  to  music  of  the  absolute  order;  it  has 
also  been  said,  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  has  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Strauss  himself  has  behaved  as  foolishly  over  it  as  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  after  his  previous  exploits  in  the  same 
line.  He  writes  a  work  like  'Till  Eulenspiegel,'  that  is  based  from  start 
to  finish  on  the  most  definite  of  episodes,  and  then  goes  through  the 
heavy  farce  of  'mystifying'  his  hearers  by  telling  them  he  prefers  not 
to  give  them  the  clue  to  the  episodes,  but  to  leave  them  to  'crack  the 
nut'  as  best  they  can.  All  the  while  he  is  giving  clue  after  clue  to  his 
personal  friends,  till  at  length  sufficient  information  is  gathered  to 
reconstruct  the  story  that  Strauss  had  worked  upon;  this  gradually 
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gets  into  all  the  program  books,  and  then  we  are  able  to  listen  to 
the  work  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  listened  to  with  any  comprehension, — 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  program.  With,  each  new  work  of 
Strauss  there  is  the  same  tomfoolery, — one  can  use  no  milder  word  to 
describe  proceedings  that  no  doubt  have  a  rude  kind  of  German  humor, 
but  that  strike  other  people  as  more  than  a  trifle  silly.  So  it  is  now 
with  the  '  Symphonia  Domestica. ' ' ' 

*  * 

The  themes  of  the  Husband  are  exposed  at  once.  The  violoncellos 
begin  the  "easy-going"  theme  (F  major,  2  4)  without  accompaniment. 
A  horn  and  the  bassoons  are  added.  The  oboe  sings  the  "dreamy" 
theme,  and,  as  it  ends  it,  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet  have  a  melodic 
thought  designated  by  the  composer  as  "ill-tempered."  As  I  have 
said,  this  motive  is  unimportant.  The  third  significant  theme  ("fiery") 
of  the  Husband  is  given  to  violins  (E  major) .  The  mood  of  ill-temper 
recurs  for  a  moment,  but  is  interrupted  by  a  trumpet  shout.  The  easy- 
going theme  reappears  (F  major). 

The  most  important  theme  of  the  Wife  enters  (B  major,  "very 
lively,"  violins,  flutes,  oboes).  This  capricious  motive  is  followed 
by  a  gentle,  melodic  theme,  "tenderly  affectionate"  (solo  violin,  flute, 
clarinet) ,  but  the  capricious  theme  interrupts,  and  it  is  now  character- 
ized as  "wrathful,"  and  a  chattering  passage  for  violins  and  clarinets 
appears  later,  slightly  changed,  as  the  expression  of  "Contrary  Asser- 
tion." There  is  a  return  to  F  major  and  the  first  tempo,  with  the 
Husband's  first  theme  transformed  and  over  a  pedal  F.  These  themes 
are  used  in  close  conjunction  until  after  a  cadence  in  F  major  the  theme 
of  the  Child  is  introduced. 

The  Child's  theme  is  introduced  with  mysterious  preparation,  while 
the  other  themes  have  been  exposed  frankly.  Second  violins,  tremu- 
lous, sound  gently  the  chord  of  D  minor.  The  oboe  d'  amore  hints 
at  the  theme  in  minor.  There  is  a  change  in  mode.  There  are  chords 
of  a  strange  nature,  now  for  solo  violins  and  violas,  now  for  bassoon 
and  horns.  The  first  figure  of  the  Wife's  theme  is  heard,  and  then  the 
Child's  theme  is  sung  in  D  major,  2-2,  by  the  oboe  d'  amore.     A  gay 
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episode  serves  as  a  coda.  And  here  Strauss  introduces  one  of  his 
little  jokes,  for  himself  and  a  few  friends,  that  apparently  give  keen 
annoyance  to  the  symphonically  sedate.  A  short,  incisive  ascending 
figure  is  played  by  clarinets  and  muted  trumpets.  This  is  answered 
by  a  descending  and  equally  incisive  figure  for  oboes,  muted  horns, 
and  trombone.  According  to  a  note  in  the  score  the  ascending  figure 
portrays:  "The  Aunts:  ' Just  like  his  papa !' "  The  descending  figure 
represents    "The  Uncles:   ' Just  like  his  mamma !' " 

Two  transitional  measures  lead  to  the  second  division  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  Scherzo  (D  major,  3-8). 

The  Child's  theme,  transformed,  is  played  by  the  oboe  d'  amore; 
fragments  from  the  motives  of  Husband  and  Wife  are  also  employed 
in  this  section,  "Child's  Play,  Parents'  Happiness."  After  a  broad 
crescendo  the  climax  comes  in  twenty-five  measures  of  tutti,  with  a 
combination  of  alia  breve  and  6-8  rhythms.  The  3-8  rhythm  reappears 
and  with  it  the  second  section  of  the  Scherzo  begins:  "The  Baby  is 
tired,  and  the  tender  Mother  wishes  it  to  rest  "(solo  violin).  The 
Child's  motive  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  concise  and 
sturdy  form  which  later  plays  an  important  part.  The  episode  of 
putting-to-bed  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Klatte,  of  Berlin,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  some  of  these  analytical  notes,  as  abounding  with 
"drastic  details  of  tone-painting." 

Two  clarinets  sing  a  cradle-song  (G  minor,  6-8),  to  which  the  Child 
falls  asleep.     The  clock  strikes  seven  and  the  Scherzo  is  at  an  end. 

An  Intermezzo  of  about  forty  measures  follows,  restful  and  peaceful 
music.  The  "dreamy"  section  of  the  Husband's  motive  is  played  in 
turn  by  oboe,  flute,  violin,  and  an  inverted  form  of  it,  which  is  much 
used  later,  is  joined  to  it.  The  strings  have  a  passage  "that  is  as  the 
Confirmation  of  Happiness." 

The  Adagio  is  divided  into  two  sections,  to  which  a  species  of  coda 
is  added.  The  first  section,  "Doing  and  Thinking,"  or  "Creation  and 
Inspection  , "  is  developed  out  of  the  Husband 's  themes .  The  ' '  dreamy ' ' 
motive  is  carried  to  its  furthest  extent,  and,  appearing  in  its  inverted 
form  with  the  theme. of  the  "Confirmation  of  Happiness,"  it  leads  to  a 
new  melodic  thought.  The  chief  theme  of  the  Wife  is  played  passion- 
ately by  violins,  and  with  its  gentler  companion  theme  is  most  prom- 
inent. Then  enter  the  motives  of  the  Husband,  and  the  themes  of 
the  two  rise  through  a  powerful  crescendo  to  a  climax  in  F-sharp  major. 
This  is  the  "Love  Scene."  After  a  short  diminuendo  the  theme  of 
happiness  brings  the  end  of  this  portion  of  the  Adagio.  The  second 
portion,  "Dreams  and  Cares,"  is  music  of  twilight  tones.     The  title 
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"Sleep-chasings,"  invented  by  Walt  Whitman  for  one  of  his  early 
poems,  would  here  not  be  inappropriate.  The  cares  flee  away,  for  the 
Child's  theme  is  heard,  and  the  tender  melody  of  the  caring  Mother 
follows.  The  dreams  fade  with  the  harp  notes  and  the  tremolo  of 
the  violins.  It  is  morning.  The  clock  strikes  seven  and  the  cry  of 
the  Child  ("a  trill  on  the  F-sharp  major  6-4  chord,  muted  trumpets 
and  wood-wind")  arouses  everything  into  life. 

The  Finale  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  is  entitled  "Awak- 
ing and  Merry  Strife."  The  bassoons  give  out  a  fugue  subject,  which 
is  the  Child's  theme  in  a  self -mocking  version.  This  is  the  theme  of 
"Assertion,"  and  it  is  developed  by  wind  instruments.  The  third 
trombone  brings  it  in  augmentation.  The  second  subject  of  the  double 
fugue,  the  theme  of  "Contrary  Assertion,"  is  introduced  by  the  violins. 
These  voices  are  led  in  merriest  mood,  separately  and  against  each 
other.  The  preceding  themes  that  are  used  are  chiefly  those  typical 
of  the  Wife,  though  the  Husband's  trumpet  cry  is  introduced.  The 
climax  of  this  portion  of  the  Finale  is  a  tutti///  of  over  thirty  measures 
on  an  organ-point  on  C.  "The  Child  seems  to  have  hurt  himself  in 
boisterous  play.  The  mother  cares  for  him  (theme  given  in  the  Scherzo 
to  solo  violin),  and  the  father  also  has  a  soothing  word."  A  folk-song 
(F  major,  2-4).  The  second  section  of  the  Finale,  "Joyous  Decision," 
begins  with  a  calmly  flowing  theme,  given  at  first  to  the  violoncello 
and  led  over  an  organ-point  of  forty-odd  measures  on  F.  The  preced- 
ing themes,  typical  of  the  "easy-going"  character  of  the  Husband  and 
of  the  gentler  side  of  the  Wife,  are  brought  in.  The  capricious  theme  of 
the  Wife  is  suddenly  heard.  The  struggle  begins  again,  but  now  the 
"dreamy"  theme  of  the  Husband,  with  a  highly  pathetic  emphasis, 
dominates  until  it  makes  way  for  the  Child's  theme  (horns  and  trom- 
bones). After  a  cadence  in  D  Major  the  "easy-going"  theme  is 
thundered  by  trombones,  tuba,  bassoons.  It  then  goes  into  F  major. 
Now  the  Child's  theme  and  other  chief  motives  appear  in  their  original 
form,  but  amusingly  rhythmed.  The  gently  expressive  theme  from 
the  first  section  of  the  Adagio  introduces  a  diminuendo.  There  is  a 
joyous  ending  (F  major). 

*  * 

In  Manskopf 's  Historical  Museum  of  Music  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
is  a  program  of  a  concert  which  took  place  at  Jena,  March  9,  1845. 
The  sixth  piece  then  performed  bore  the  following  title  :■ — 
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The  First  Harmonies  of  Life. 
Joyous  Fantasia  for  Orchestra. 

Composed  by  Chapel-master  Chelard  *  of  Weimar. 

Program:    Birth,  Baptism,  Cradle;    the  Nurse's  Song,  the  Mother, 
the  Child,  his  Games,  the  First  Lesson,  Epoch  of  Youth,  Choral. 
(Led  by  the  composer.) 


ENTR'ACTE. 

MUSIC  AND    BUSINESS. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  January  21,,  19 10.) 

The  Napoleonic  dictum  that  we  Britons  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  In  matters  relating  to  music,  or  at  least  to 
the  performance  of  music,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  dictum.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  suppressio  veri  in 
musical  life,  which  may  lead  the  uninitiated,  the  unlearned  and  igno- 
rant to  believe  that  our  art  exists  for  art's  sake  and  our  artists  only 
from  love  of  their  art.  But  if  one  search  below  the  surface  one  will 
find  usually  that  the  artist  is  and  always  has  been  a  keen,  if  not  nec- 
essarily a  very  astute,  business  man,  and  it  is   precisely  there  that 

*  Hippolyte  Andre  Jean  Baptiste  Chelard  was  born  at  Paris,  February  1,  1789.  He  died  February  12, 
1861,  at  Weimar.  The  son  of  a  clarinet  player  of  the  Paris  Opera,  he  studied  with  F6tis,  Dourlen,  and  Gossect. 
Obtaining  in  181 1  the  Prix  de  Rome,  he  went  to  Italy,  studied  there  with  Baini,  Zingarelli,  and  Paesiello,  brought 
out  his  first  opera,  "La  casa  a  vendere,"  at  Naples  in  1815,  and  the  next  year  played  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Paris  Opera,  where  his  "Macbeth,"  with  the  libretto  by  Rouget  deL'Isle,  was  produced  in  1827  with  little 
success.  Disheartened,  Chelard  went  to  Germany  with  a  revised  version  of  "Macbeth,"  which,  produced  at 
Munich  in  1828,  was  enthusiastically  received.  The  king  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  court  chapel-master.  In 
1829  Chelard  returned  to  Paris,  brought  out  an  opera-comique,  "La  Table  et  le  Logement,"  which  failed,  and 
established  a  music  shop  which  was  quickly  ruined  by  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Going  back  to  Munich,  he 
produced  his  operas,  "Der  Student,"  "Mitternacht,"  and  a  mass,  and  again  tasted  success.  He  conducted 
German  opera  in  London  in  1832.  The  manager  failed.  Chelard's  opera,  "  Die  Hermannsschlacht,"  was  pro- 
duced in  Munich  in  1835.  From  1836  till  about  1850  he  conducted  at  Weimar.  From  1852  to  1854  he  lived 
again  in  Paris.  His  comic  operas,  "Der  Scheibentoni"  (1842)  and  "Der  Seekadet"  (1844),  were  produced  at 
Weimar.  The  posthumous  opera,  "L'Aquila  Romana,"  was  produced  at  Milan  in  1864.  For  an  account  of 
Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  as  Lady  Macbeth  in  Chelard's  opera  see  Chorley's  "Modern  German  Music,"  vol. 
i.,  pp.  345-347  (London,  1854).  For  an  account  of  German  opera  in  London  as  led  by  Chelard  see  Chorley's 
"Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  50-59  (London,  1862). 
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the  supftressio  veri  is  to  be  found.  Now  no  one  in  his  senses  will 
grudge  the  artist  his  hard-earned  gains.  He  has,  if  genuinely  suc- 
cessful, to  work  at  least  as  strenuously  as  any  business  man,  so  called. 
He  has  to  maintain  as  clear  a  head  and  as  healthy  a  body.  He  runs 
at  least  equal  risks,  or  rather  risks  of  equal  dimensions  and  importance, 
and  in  the  case  of  practical  musical  artists  he  has  to  gather  his  rose- 
buds in  the  course  of  approximately  one-third  of  his  lifetime.  Is  there 
any  reason,  then,  why  he  should  be  abused  if  he  exhibit  any  of  the 
instincts  of  the  successful  business  man?  Surely  not.  I,  for  one, 
hold  the  opinion  that  if  our  musicians  were  more  businesslike,  the 
art  they  adorn,  or  seek  to  adorn,  would  be  the  gainer.  That  more  or 
less  blessed  thing  we  call  the  artistic  temperament  has  been  shown 
again  and  again  by  countless  great  and  small  examples  to  be  as  a  rule 
highly  detrimental  to  good  business.  But  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
corollary  that  all  artistically  temperamental  folk  are  essentially  bad 
drivers  of  a  bargain.  Emphatically  they  are  not,  as  most  of  us  know. 
It  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Rutland  Boughton,  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic of  the  younger  British  composers  of  to-day  and  a  prolific  writer 
on  matters  musical,  to  evolve  a  new  scheme  whereby  his  own  wares 
(if  he  will  forgive  me  for  so  describing  his  compositions)  may  be  brought 
prominently  before  the  public.  Possibly  it  would  not  be  well  if  all 
his  confreres  were  to  emulate  him  in  this,  for  the  British  public  might 
conceivably  grow  weary  of  being  circularised.  Mr.  Boughton  has 
recently  issued  a  pamphlet,  a  kind  of  catalogue,  more  or  less  raisonne, 
of  his  own  compositions,  many  of  which,  as  the  semi-political  or  rather 
economic  work  that  made  so  deep  an  impression  at  the  last  Birming- 
ham Festival,  are  of  genuine  interest.  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Boughton 
lays  it  down  that  it  is  "an  abominable  thing  that  the  product  of 
man's  deepest  emotions  should  be  carried  to  market  like  a  pound  of 
butter";  and  in  order  that  the  matter  should  be  set  right  and  be  put 
upon  a  fit  and  proper  basis,  he  adds:  "If  you  like  to  give  me  a  nice 
little  farm  near  a  town  on  such  terms  as  will  allow  me  to  do  my  musical 
work  when  I  feel  moved  to  it,  I  will  give  you  my  music.  Of  course, 
I  should  not  feel  in  the  least  grateful  to  you  for  the  gift;  only  glad 
that  you  had  sufficient  discernment  to  recognise  the  value  of  my  work. 
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But  you  are  not  likely  to  do  this;  so  I  am  forced  to  sell  my  soul  to 
you,  to  advertise  my  music,  and  ask  what  price  I  can  get." 

Is  it,  except  in  an  artistic  temperamental  sense,  so  certainly  abom- 
inable to  sell  the  result  of  one's  deepest  emotions?  There  is  nothing 
inherently  sordid  in  buying  and  selling.  Or  if  there  is,  then  when  a 
composer  has  uttered  on  paper  thoughts  of  extremely  deep  and  inti- 
mate emotional  significance,  he  is  surely  guilty  of  an  offence  at  least 
as  great  against  his  conscience  (the  only  arbiter  in  the  matter)  if  he 
admit  others  gratis,  and  these  strangers,  to  his  innermost  thoughts  as 
if  he  compelled  them  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  point,  I  take  it, 
is  the  wide  publicity  given  to  intimate  emotion,  not  that  which  Mr. 
Boughton  would  make.  But  in  any  case  the  matter  is  not  worth 
arguing,  since  no  argument,  however  sound,  will  materially  assist  in 
bringing  the  millennium  nearer  which  Mr.  Boughton  desires. 

The  second  proposition  is  delightful,  but  I  fear  it  is  even  more  im- 
possible (if  there  can  be  grades  of  impossibility)  and  impracticable 
than  the  other — not  because  the  farm  might  not  be  forthcoming,  but 
for  a  far  deeper  reason.  It  seems  somewhat  childish  to  suggest  it,  but 
on  reading  Mr.  Boughton's  brochure,  or  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
farm  his  soul  and  body  hanker  after,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  the  young  composer  would  turn  his  thoughts,  once  he  was  in 
possession  of  his  well-stocked  farm,  to  things  bucolic  or  at  least  pastoral, 
and  express  in  terms  of  music  the  "product  of  the  deepest  emotions" 
of  his  cows,  his  sheep,  his  oxen,  or  the  product  of  his  own  deepest 
emotion  when  his  cows  refused  to  give  milk,  his  hens  refused  to  lay, 
his  pigs  to  fatten,  and  so  forth.  Obviously  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  emotion  here;  would  they  endure  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
exhaust  the  creative  capacity  of  a  young,  extremely  energetic,  and 
essentially  a  "fighting"  composer?     I  trow  not. 

Again,  if  the  suggestion  that  the  farm  be  near  a  town  implies  that 
the  young  composer  desires  in  no  wise  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  so- 
called  civilisation,  that  he  wishes  still  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  of 
Life,  will  a  mere  threescore  years  and  ten  suffice  to  exhaust  the  po- 
tential emotions  that  may  have  to  be  expressed,  emotions  derived 
(i)  from  country  life,  (2)  from  town  life,  (3)  from  a  combination  of 
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these  two?  True,  Mr.  Bough  ton  says,  "I  do  not  expect  to  live  a 
century."  But  even  if  by  happy  chance  he  should  grow  into  a  cen- 
tenarian,-would  it  be  possible  even  so  to  exhaust  his  possibilities? 

There  is,  however,  a  substratum  of  truth  in  some  of  Mr.  Bough  ton's 
amusing  remarks,  and  whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  otherwise  of  making  them  public,  no  open-minded  musician  can 
deny  that  their  author  is  candid  in  an  abnormal  degree,  he,  quite 
clearly,  derives  as  much  pleasure  from  many  adverse  criticisms  of  his 
music,  which  he  quotes  freely,  as  from  those  of  a  laudatory  nature. 
And,  en  passant,  it  is  easy  for  those  to  see  why  who  know  something 
of  this  feverishly  energetic,  immensely  earnest,  and  (in  spite  of  his 
pamphlet)  intensely  serious  musician.  "I  daresay,"  he  states,  "that 
a  good  thing  will  make  its  way  without  being  pushed."  There,  he 
would  seem,  in  the  light  of  experience,  to  be  quite  wrong.  In  this 
great  and  ever-spreading  musical  world  of  ours  we  do  not  possess  one 
of  the  first  essentials  for  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  even  that  "a 
good  thing"  exists.  We  have  no  musical  "Clearing-house,"  as  it 
were.  Many  of  our  chief  music-shops  are  owned  by  music  publishers, 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  offer  their  own  publications;  but,  neverthe- 
less, of  course,  orders  are  taken  for  the  publications  of  other  firms. 
Now  nearly  all  our  music  publishers  are,  as  it  were,  specialists,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  it  is  none  of  their  business  to  know,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  purchase  for  resale,  the  publications  of  another  house.     The  "Clear- 


List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1909-1910. 


*Bach 

Aria  from  St.  Matthew's  Passion  Music,  "  Erbarme  dich  " 

Miss  Tilly  Koenen,  December 
Beethoven         -~> 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  Mischa  Klman,  January 
Symphony  No.  9,  with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 
Madame   Corinne   Rider-Kelsey,    Miss  Janet   Spencer,    Mr.     Daniel 
Beddoe,  Mr.  Claude  Cunningham,  Oratorio  Society  of  Baltimore 

February 
Overture,  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  March 

Brahms 

Symphony  No   2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  November 

"Die  Nachtigall"  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Elgar 

Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  55  January 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Fiedler 

"Wiegenlied"  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Graun 

Aria,  "Singt  dem  gottlichen  Propheten"  ("Der  Tod  Jesu") 

Madame  Sembrich,  March 
Handel 

Concerto  for  Oboe  and  String  Orchestra 

Mr.  Georges  Longy,  December 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford"  March 

Mendelssohn-B  artholdy 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64  Mr.  Willy  Hess,  February 

Mozart 

Aria,  "Deh  vieni"  ("The  Marriage  of  Figaro") 

Madame  Sembrich,  March 
Rachmaninoff 

Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra,  Op.  18 

Mr.  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  November 
(First  time.) 
Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2,  C  major,  Op.  61  December 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  February 

"  Widmung"  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Strauss 

"Till    Eulenspiegel's    Merry    Pranks,    after     the     Old-fashioned    Roguish 

Manner — in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28  November 

Symphonia  Domestica  March 

(First  time.) 
Standchen  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Tschaikowsky 

Suite  for  full  Orchestra,  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Ballet  "Nutcracker," 
Op.  71 A  December 

*  VanEyken 

"Judith's  Song  of  Victory"  Miss  Tilly  Koenen,  December 

(First  time  in  Baltimore.) 
Wagner 

Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  January 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Der  Freischutz"  November 

*  Miss  Koenen  sang  instead  of  Madame  Schumann-Heink,  Who  was  ill. 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

SEASON  1910-1911 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  its  usual 
series  of  five  concerts  in  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Baltimore, 
during  the  season  of  1910-1911.  The  dates  are  as 
follows : 

WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS. 

November  9 
December  7 
January   1 1 
February  22 
March  22 

at  8.15 
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ing-house"  I  speak  of  would  remedy  this.  A  small  case  in  point  that 
has  occurred  in  my  own  experience  within  the  past  few  weeks  seems 
well  to  illustrate  this.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  articles  on  this  page 
of  The  Daily  Telegraph  I  mentioned  somewhat  enthusiastically  a  small 
pamphlet  on  an  unexhausted  subject  that  had  then  just  come  into 
my  hands.  For  several  weeks  after  the  publication  of  that  article 
letters  reached  me  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  from  persons 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet.  Each  letter  asked  for  full 
details  of  title  and  name  of  publisher,  though  the  former  was  given  in 
my  article ;  and  each  writer  stated  that  his  local  music-seller  could 
obtain  from  London  no  particulars  whatever  as  to  the  publisher's 
name.  Again  the  "Clearing-house,"  as  I  call  it,  would  have  settled 
the  business  of  these  enthusiasts  in  a  couple  of  days. 


Song,  "An  die  Nachtigau,"  ("To  the  Nightingale"),  Op.  46,  No.  4. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna  April  3,  1897.) 

The  poem  is  by  H.  von  Holty  (1828-87).  Op.  46  was  published  in 
1868.  "An  die  Nachtigall "  was  composed  in  the  early  summer  of  that 
year  at  Bonn. 

Geuss'  nicht  so  laut  der  liebentflammten  Lieder 

Tonreichen  Schall 

Vom  Bluthenast  des  Apfelbaums  hernieder, 

O  Nachtigall ! 

Du  tonest  mir  mit  deiner  sussen  Kehle 

Die  Liebe  wach; 

Denn  schon  durchbebt  die  Tiefen  meiner  Seele 

Dein  schmelzend  Ach. 

Dann  flieht  der  Schlaf  von  neuem  dieses  Lager, 

Ich  starre  dann, 

Mit  nassem  Blick  und  todtenbleich  und  hager, 

Den  Himmel  an, 

Fleuch,  Nachtigall,  in  grune  Finsternisse, 

In's  Haingestrauch, 

Und  spend'  im  Nest  der  treuen  Gattin  Kusse, 

Entfleuch,  entfleuch! 

Oh,  cease  to  pour  thy  passion-glowing  sonnets, 

Thy  lovesome  tale, 

Down  from  the  spray  of  tender  apple  blossoms, 

0  Nightingale ! 

1  hear  the  clear  notes  from  thy  sweet  throat  shaken, 
And  Love  replies. 

Thy  melting  measures  by-gone  mem'ries  waken 
In  wondrous  wise. 

VOICE    CULTURE. 

Absolutely  new  method,  developing  the  voice  so  that  high  tones  are  sung  with  same 
ease  as  low  ones,  and  all  in  the  same  register.  Trilling  and  all  coloratura  embellishment* 
made  possible.  Advanced  vocal  pupils  studying  for  operatic  careers,  as  well  as  professional 
singers,  wishing  to  make  their  services  more  valuable,  should  investigate.  A  few  lessons 
give  convincing  results.    Perfect  breath  control  produced.    For  further  information  address 

ROBERT  ALVIN  AUGUSTINE      826  ^ew^ork^' 

Call  Wednesdays  or  Fridays  f 
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LYRIC  THEATRE 


BERNHARD    ULRICH, 

Manager. 


LARGEST   SEATING   CAPACITY 
IN    BALTIMORE. 


Long  Distance  Telephone, 
Mount  Vernon  8. 


FIRST    CLASS 
ATTRACTIONS    ONLY 
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Then  from  my  couch  again  repose  is  banished, 

And  long  I  stare 

With  tearful  eye,  from  which  all  hope  has  vanished. 

To  Heaven  there. 

Go,  Nightingale;   hence  to  thy  green  abysses, 

With  blossoms  gay, 

And  greet  thy  loving  mate  with  loving  kisses. 

Away !    Away !  * 

The  original  key  is  E  major,  Ziemlich  langsam  (rather  slowly),  4-4. 


Song,  "  Widmung "  ("Dedication"),  from  "Myrthen"  ("Myrtles"), 
Op.  25,  No.  1 Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

The  poem  "Widmung"  was  written   by   Friedrich  Riickert   (1788 
1866).  .  Schumann  composed  the  music  to  "Myrthen"  in  1840. 

Du  meine  Seele^  du  mein  Herz, 
Du  meine  Wonn',  o  du  mein  Schmerz, 
Du  meine#Welt,  in  der  ich  lebe, 
Mein  Him'mel  du,  darein  ich  schwebe, 

0  du  mein  Grab,  in  das  hinab 
Ich  ewig  meinen  Kummer  gab! 

Du  bist  die  Ruh',  du  bist  der  Frieden, 
Du  bist  vom  Himmel  mir  beschieden; 
Dass  du  mich  liebst  macht  mich  mir  werth, 
Dein  Blick  hat  mich  vor  mir  verklart, 
Du  hebst  mich  liebend  uber  mich, 
Mein  guter  Geist,  mein  bess'res  Ich! 

Du  meine  Seele,  du  mein  Herz, 

Du  meine  Wonn',  o  du  mein  Schmerz, 

Du  meine  Welt,  in  der  ich  lebe, 

Mein  Himmel  du,  darein  ich  schwebe, 

Mein  guter  Geist,  mein  bess'res  Ich!  L 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  soul  and  heart, 
Thou  both  my  joy  and  sadness  art, 
Thou  art  my  heav'n,  my  matchless  lover, 
The  world  of  bliss  wherein  I  hover, 
Thou  art  the  grave  wherein  I  cast 
Forever  all  my  sorrow  past. 

Thou  bringest  rest  and  peace  abiding; 
Heav'n  is  through  thee  me  kindly  guiding; 
So  has  thy  love  to  me  appeal'd, 

1  see  my  inmost  self  reveal'd; 
Thou  liftest  me  beyond  myself, 
Good  genius  thou,  my  better  self. 

*  This" translation  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard  is  used  here  through  the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 

SCHOOL  OF   EXPRESSION 

THIRTIETH  YEAR  S     S.  CUHRY.  Ph.D..  Lltt.D..  President 

SPECIAL  COURSES  in  the  Arts  and  Uses  of  the  Spoken  Word,  including  correction  of 

Faults  of  VOICE,  SPEECH,  and  Action 

Separate  classes  of  training  in  Action  for  opera  singers 

Thb  Oldest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  the  Spoken  Word  in  the  World 

For  information  concerning 

DIPLOMA  COURSES 

Send  for  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 
Address  THE  REGISTRAR,  301  Pierce  Bnlldlntf. 

Offle*  hoar,  9-4,  daily.  COPLEY  SQUASH,     COST 
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Thou  art  my  life,  my  soul  and  heart, 
Thou  both  my  joy  and  sadness  art, 
Thou  art  my  heav'n,  my  matchless  lover, 
The  world  of  bliss  wherein  I  hover, 
Good  genius  thou,  my  better  self!  * 

The  original  keyis  A-flat  major.     Innig,  lebhaft,  Animato,  affettuoso, 

3-2. 

Miss  Sophie  Schloss  sang  "Widmung"  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara 
Schumann  in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  March  31,  1841,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  orchestra's  pension  fund.  It  was  at  this  concert  that  Schumann's 
symphony  in  B-flat  major  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 


Song,  "Wiegenued"   ("Cradle  Song"),  for  Mezzo-soprano  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  8,  No.  1 Max  Fiedler 

(Born  at  Zittau,  December  31,  1859;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

The  German  words  of  this  song    are  by  A.  Fitger    after  Jacques 
Normand.     The  English  version  is  by  Mrs.  Bertram  Shapleigh. 

Eia  popeia,  Schlaf'ein! 
Musst  dein  rosiges  Fusslein 
Stecken  unter  die  Decken; 
Fusslein  ist  noch  so  klein; 
Kann  noch  nicht  gehen  allein, 
Eia  popeia,  Schlaf'ein. 

Eia  popeia,  Schlaf'ein! 

Gehen  lernt  mein  kleine  Geselle 

Schnelle,  wie  schnelle! 

O  Gott  in  Himmel  mein, 

Was  wird  seine  Strasse  wohl  sein ! 

Eia  popeia,  Schlaf'ein. 

Eia  popeia,  now  asleep! 

Each  small  foot  we  must  cover    . 

Safely  under  the  blanket ; 

O  how  tiny  they  keep ; 

Scarce  is  he  able  to  creep. 

Eia  popeia,  now  sleep! 

Eia  popeia,  now  sleep! 

Soon,  too  soon,  afar  he  will  wander, 

Quickly,  how  quickly! 

O  God,  thy  love  is  deep: 

What  harvest  of  fate  will  he  reap  ? 

Eia  popeia,  now  sleep! 

*  The  English  translation  by  Alexander  Blaess  is  here  used  through  the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 

The   Berlitz   School   of   Languages 

BALTiriORE,  14  West  Franklin  Street 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Paris,  31  Boulevard  des  Italiens 

Brooklyn.  218  Livingston  Street  London,  321  Oxford  Street 

Philadelphia,  16th  and  Chestnut  Streets      Berlin,  123  Leipziger  Strasse 
Chicago.  Auditorium  Romf.,  114  Via  Nazionale 

St.  Louis,  Lindell  Boul'd,  cor.  Grand  Ave.       Madrid,  9  Preciados 
Washington,  723  14th  Street,  N.YV.  St.  Petersburg,  6  Nevsky  Prospect 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 

GRAND  PRIZES  AT  ALL  RECENT  EXPOSITIONS 

Lessons  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  Berlitz  School. 

Pupils  speak  and  hear  the  new  language  exclusively  from  the  beginning. 

Lessons  at  school  or  residence,  in  classes  or  privately,  day  or  evening. 

Best  native  teachers.  Rates  moderate. 

TRIAL  LESSON  FREE 
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Song,  "Standchen"  ("Serenade").  Op.  17,  No.  2. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 
The  German  poem  is  by  A.  F.  von  Schack. 

Mach'  auf,  mach'  auf,  doch  leise  mein  Kind, 

Um  keinen  vom  Schlummer  zu  wecken, 

Kaum  murmelt  der  Bach,  kaum  zittert  im  Wind 

Ein  Blatt  an  den  Biischen  und  Hecken! 

D'rum  leise,  mein  Madchen,  dass  nichts  sich  regt, 

Nur  leise  die  Hand  auf  die  Klinke  gelegt. 

Mit  Tritten,  wie  Tritte  der  Elfen  so  sacht, 

Um  iiber  die  B  lumen  zu  trupfen, 

Flieg'  leicht  hinaus  in  die  Mondscheinnacht 

Zu  mir  in  den  Garten  zu  Schlupfen. 

Rings  schlummern  die  Bliithen  am  rieselnden  Bach 

Und  duften  im  Schlaf,  nur  die  Liebe  ist  wach ! 

Sitz'  nieder,  hier  dammerts  geheimnissvoll 

Unter  den  tindenbaumen. 

Die  Nachtigall  uns  zu  Haupten  soil 

Von  uns'ren  Kiissen  traumen, 

Und  die  Rose,  wenn  sie  am  Morgen  erwacht, 

Hoch  gliih'n,  von  den  Wonneschauern  der  Nacht. 

Hush,  hush,  my  love,  unfasten  thy  door 

In  silence,  lest  some  one  awaken! 

Soft  murmurs  the  brook  on  hedges  and  trees, 

The  leaves  in  a  breeze  are  scarce  shaken. 

Be  wary,  my  maiden!   let  no  one  hear 

That  you  lift  the  latch,  that  your  lover  is  near. 

With  footsteps,  like  elves  at  their  mischievous  play, 

O'er  flowers  and  grass  lightly  leaping, 

Come  hasten  to  me,  while  the  moon's  soft  ray 

With  silvery  light  greets  our  meeting. 

Beside  the  clear  brook  let  dew  laden  each  flow'r 

Its  perfumes  send  forth  t'ward  our  cool  blissful  bow'r 

Draw  nearer!     In  mystery  draws  the  day, 

lindens  with  fragrance  seeming 

Enfold  the  nightingale  in  grey, 

Now  silent,  of  our  kisses  dreaming. 

And  the  roses  wakening  soon  in  delight, 

Grow  red,  shamefaced,  at  the  thought  of  the  rapt'rous  night.* 

*  This  English  version  by  Alexander  Blaess  made  for  "Famous  Composers  and  their  Works,  New  Series, 
Musical  Selections"  (1900),  is  printed  here  through  the  courtesy  of  J.  B.  Millet  Company. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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BALTIHORE  flUSIC  TEACHERS. 
VIRGIL  CLAVIER  PIANO  METHOD. 

EDGAR  T.  PAUL.  ROBERT  L  PAUL. 

GOETSCHIUS  SYSTEM  OF  HARMONY. 

Studio,  108  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
C.  £&  P.  'Phone,  Mad.  1417  R 


CECILIA  GAOL, 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO. 

Pupil  of  Liszt. 
STUDIO, 

1112  Eutaw  Street    -    Baltimore. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston- 


Hiss  PBISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATRERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 


REPRESENTING 


Miss  CLARA  E  MONGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  I  jf"    Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covcnt  Oardcn), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    NORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 


1909-1910 

CUIUS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thnradays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Grande.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
1  eacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC. 

ORATORY.     GYMNASTICS.    &e.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

•       HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street.  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Miss  INEZ  DAY, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

LANG  STUDIOS, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers.    246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37   Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  s6  Irving  Place,  Brooklvn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrheim   School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 


■     MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

JJrngrctmm? 0  nf  % 
FIRST    CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  U 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 

AND  THE 

FIRST    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  13 
AT  2.30  PRECISELY 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLI8 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 

On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-ninth  Season,   1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F.                    Eichheim,  H 
Strube,  G.                  Rissland,  K. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Second  Violins. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

♦     Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                 Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.              Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regesteln,  E. 

English  Horn.          Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Marin,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

fe-     •  ■ 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 


CARNEGIE  HALL        r  -        .       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  U 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Reger      ....         Symphonic  Prologue  to  a  Tragedy,  Op.  108 

First  time  in  New  York 

Thomas         .         •         .  Air  of  the  Drum  Major,  from  "The  Cadi" 

(Act  I.  Scene  III.) 

Brahms  .         .         .         .         .     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  J73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito.  j 


a.  Massenet 

b.  Bordes 

Richard  Strauss 


.    Air  of  the  Devil  "  Loin  de  sa  femme  "  from 
"Grise'lidis  "  (Act  II.  Scene  I) 
"  Dansons  la  Gigue  "  Melody  with  Orchestra  (Poem 
from  Paul Verlaine's  "Aquarelles")  Op.  15 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 
fashioned  Roguish  Manner — in  Rondo 
Form."     Op.  28 


SOLOIST 
CHARLES  GILIBERT 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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Once  fk  Knale 

Always  tbe  Ue 


tB8m%tfMr  <&o- 


BALTIMORE        NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON 


Symphonic  Prologue  to  a  Tragedy,  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  108. 

Max  Reger 
(Born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  March  19,  1873;  now  living  in  Leipsic.) 

Reger's  "Symphonischer  Prolog  zu  einem  Trauerspiel"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne 
in  March,  1909.  It  was  played  shortly  afterward  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  Vienna  and  at  the  twenty-first  Gewandhaus  concert  of  last 
season  in  Leipsic.  The  first  performance  in  England  was  at  a  Prom- 
enade Concert  in  London,  September  14,  1909. 

The  Prologue,  dedicated  to  Arthur  Nikisch,  is  scored  for  these  instru- 
ments: three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bas- 
soon, three  trumpets,  six  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of 
three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  work  is  complex  in  the  most  Regerian  manner,  and  it  is  very 
long, — so  long  that  the  composer  himself  indicates  the  opportunity 
for  a  cut.  No  hint  has  been  made  as  to  what  tragedy  Reger  had  in 
mind,  or  whether  the  Prologue  was  conceived  for  any  particular  trag- 
edy, written  or  contemplated. 

A  minute  analysis  of  the  work  would  be  of  little  assistance  to  the 
reader,  even  if  the  chief  themes  and  the  many  lesser  ones  were  inserted 
here  in  notation.  The  Prologue  opens  with  an  impressive  introduction 
of  some  length,  Grave,  6-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Prologue  is  marked 
Allegro  agitato  (ma  non  troppo  allegro). 

"The  chief  themes,  though  short,  have  a  certain  physiognomy:  a 
rising  and  falling  heroic  motive,  a  noticeable  one  for  horns;  one  that 
is  a  blood  relation  of  the  chief  theme  of  Reger's  violin  concerto;  a 
warm  love  melody  that  is  especially  impressive  at  the  end  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  Wagnerian  counterpoint."  It  has  been  said  of 
Reger's  music  that  it  is  without  development  in  the  true  sense;  that 
everything  in  it  starts  involved  and  complicated;  the  composer 
begins  at  once  and  continues  to  the  end  to  employ  the  utmost  resources 
of  counterpoint;  and  any  established  tonality  almost  immediately 
becomes  irksome  to  him,  so  that  there  is  incessant  modulation. 


No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven9' 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 
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Reger  is  still  a  much-discussed  man.  Some  regard  him  as  the  greatest 
living  composer,  for  there  are  passionate  Regerites;  others  admit 
his  facility,  and  find  no  other  quality  in  his  voluminous  works. 

His  mother  began  to  give  him  piano  lessons  when  he  was  about  five 
years  old.  His  father,  Joseph  Reger,  was  a  school-teacher,  and  the 
family  moved  to  Weiden  in  1874,  a  year  after  Max  was  born.  At 
Weiden,  Max  studied  the  pianoforte  with  A.  Lindner  and  harmony 
and  the  organ  with  his  father.  In  August,  1888,  he  visited  Bayreuth, 
and  there  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  in  performances  of 
"Parsifal"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg."  He  then  began 
to  compose,  and  he  wrote  songs,  preludes  and  fugues  for  the  piano- 
forte, a  pianoforte  quartet,  a  string  quartet,  and  an  overture,  "Heroide 
funebre."  No  one  of  these  works  has  been  published.  He  had  at- 
tended the  Royal  Preparatory  School  at  Weiden,  and  in  August, 
1889,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Training  College  for 
Teachers  at  Amberg,  but  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (1824-96)  persuaded 
him  to  become  a  professional  musician,  and  in  1890  Reger  entered 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Sondershausen,  where  he  studied  theory, 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Riemann.  Late  in  1890  or 
in  1 89 1  he  followed  his  teacher  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  became  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory  there.  In  1891 
some  of  his  compositions  were  published.  He  began  to  teach  theory, 
but  in  1896-97  he  performed  his  military  service.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  After  his  convalescence  (1898)  he  went 
back  to  Weiden  and  composed  industriously.  In  1901  he  moved  to 
Munich,  and  there  took  to  himself  a  wife  (1902)  and  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  is  now  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  and  was  for  a  time  conductor  of  the  University 
Singers'  Society  (Pauliner). 


C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Some  Few  Musical  Compositions  in  the  Larger  Forms 
by  American  Composers 


H.  BROCKWAY— Op.  19,  Sylvan  Suite.  For 
grand  orchestra.  Score,  Net,  $5.00.  Parts, 
Net,  $10.00. 

G.  W.  CHADWICK—  String  Quartet,  No.  4) 
in  E  minor.     Parts,  Net,  $5 .00. 

G.  W.  CHADWICK— Euterpe,  Concert  Over- 
ture for  grand  orchestra.  Score,  Net,  $500. 
Parts,  Net,  $10.00. 

G.  W.  CHADWICK— Sinfonietta.  For  grand 
orchestra.  Score,  Net,  $5.00.  Paits,  Net, 
$10.00, 

G.  W.  CHADWICK— Symphonic  Sketches. 
For  grand  orchestra.  Score,  Net,  $5. 00.  Parts, 
"Net,  $10.00. 

F.  S.  CONVERSE— String  Quartet  in  Am. 
Score,  Net,  $2.50.     Parts,  Net,  $5.00. 


F.   S.  CONVERSE— Ihe   Mystic  Trumpeter. 

For  grand  orchestra.  Score,  Net,  $5.00.   Parts,, 

Net,  $10.00 
H.  K.  HADLEY — Symphonic   Fantasy.     For 

grand  orchestra.     Score,   Net,  $2.50.      Parts, 

Net,  $5. co. 
H.  H.   HUSS— Piano  Concerto,  B-fiat.    Piano 

part  (in  score),   Net,  $3.00.     Orchestration  for 

hire,  Net,  $5.00. 
E.  SCHELLING— Legende  Symphonique.   For 

grand  orchestra.     Score,   Net,  $5.00.     Parts, 

Net,  $10.00. 
ARTHUR  WHITING— Fantasy  for  Piano  and 

Orchestra.     Piano  part  (in  score),  Net,  $2.50. 

Orchestration  for  hire,  Net,  $2,50. 


Also  Just  Published:  CH.  M.  LOEFFLER— A  Pagan  Poem  (after  Virgil).  For  orchestra, 
with  Piano,  English  Horn  and  three  Trumpets  obligate  Piano  part  (in  score),  Net,  $3.00.  Score, 
Net,  $10.00.     Parts,  Net,  $15.00. 
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Claude  Charles  Marie  Gilibert,  baritone,  was  born  at  Paris  on 
November  19,  1866.  He  studied  singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  took  these  prizes:  Solfege:  second  medal,  1888;  Chant:  first  ac- 
cessit,  1887;  second  prize,  1889;  Opera:  first  accessii,  1888;  second 
prize,  1889;  Opera-Comique:  first  accessit,  1888;  first  prize,  1889.  His 
teachers  were  Barbot,  Obin,  Giraudet,  and  Ponchard.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opera-Comique  Company,  1889-91,  where  he  made  his  real 
debut  as  Gil  Perez  in  Auber's  "Le  Domino  Noir,"  although  he  had 
before  that  taken  the  part  of  the  Bishop  in  Massenet's  "Esclarmonde." 
He  appeared  in  repertory  pieces,  and  created  the  part  of  De  Cagli 
in  Diaz's  "Benvenuto"  (December  3,  1900).  In  1891  he  joined  the 
Monnaie  Company,  Brussels.  He  sang  at  the  Monnaie  and  for  several 
seasons  at  Covent  Garden,  until  he  became  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Company,  New  York,  about  nine  years  ago. 
When  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  was  established,  he  joined  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  company. 


Air  of  the  Drum  Major  Michel — "Our  drum  major  gay" — from 
"The  Cadi  "(Act  I.,  Scene  3) Ambroise  Thomas 

(Born  at  Metz,  August  5,  181 1;  died  at  Paris,  February  12,   1896.) 

"he  Caid,"  an  opera  bouffon  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  T.  Sauvage, 
music  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  January  3,  1849.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Virginie,  Mme. 
Ugalde;  Fatma,  Miss  Decroix;  Biroteau,  Boulo;  Alibajou,  Foy; 
Michel,  Hermann-Leon;   Aboulifar,  Henry. 


Recitative. 

Je  comprends  que  la  belle  aime  le  mili- 
taire 

On  ne  peut  pas  blamer  ce  noble  essor; 

Leur  fille  est  le  vrai  lot  du  beau  tam- 
bour-major. 


Recitative. 

The  noblest  maiden  loves  the  military 
hero. 

'Tis  plain  why  she  aspires  to  such  a  mate. 

And  such  a  maiden  is  our  fine  drum- 
major's  fate. 
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Enfant  cheri  des  dames  des  grisettes, 
Enfant    gate    des    boudoirs    des    guin- 

guettes. 
Les  fils  d'or  de  ses  epaulettes 
Sont    moins    brillants    et    moins    nom- 

breux 
Que  ses  triomphes  amoureux. 


Air. 
Le  tambour-major, 
Tout  galonne  d'or, 
A  partout  la  pomme, 
C'est  un  superbe  homme. 
Rempli  de  valeur, 
De  coeur  et  d'honneur, 
De  sa  canne  un  signe, 
Comme  une  consigne, 
Met  en  mouvement 
Tout  le  regiment. 

Mais  c'est  le  dimanche, 
Quand  il  penche  sur  la  ranche, 
Voyez  que  de  grace  et  de  fierte. 
Et  si  le  camarade  a  la  parade 
En  tapinois  lui  lance  une  oeillade, 
Le  coeur  de  la  beaute  tout  agite 
Soudain  va  battre  la  chamade. 
Car  jamais  un  coeur  n'a  resiste 
A  son  aimabilite. 


A  petted  child. for  whom  grand  dames 
are  pining, 

In  garden  and  in  boudoir  at  ease  re- 
clining. 

The  threads  of  gold  that  on  his  coat 
are  shining 

Are  not  more  bright  nor  numberless 

Than  all  the  hearts  he  doth  possess. 

Air. 
Our  drum-major  gay 
Always  wins  the  day; 
Prizes  fall  below  him, 
High  and  low  adore  him. 
He  is  brave  and  bold 
With  a  heart  of  gold. 
With  his  baton's  rising, 
Is  it  not  surprising? 
All  the  regiment 
Moving  on.  is  sent. 

But  on  Sundays  ever, 

And  without  the  least  endeavor,- 

He  is  so  graceful  and  so  fine, 

And  when   he   passes  on,  some  beauty 

meeting, 
And   gives   her  only   one   short   glance 

for  greeting, 
Ah!     how    her   bright    eyes   shine    and 

her  poor  heart 
Just  like  his  drum  goes  madly  beating! 
For  the  heart  of  any  maiden  fair 
Would  be  taken  by  his  air. 
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Qu'est-ce  une  redoute  Ah!   taking  a  fort 

A  prendre  sans  doute.  To  him  is  but  sport. 

Pour  nous  quelle  fete;  We'll  march  on  to  the  slaying; 

Rien  ne  nous  arrete.  Combat  is  but  playing. 

L'ennemi  crible  The  enemy  fears 

X  bientot  tremble,  When  he  but  appears, 

Et  sur  la  muraille  And  on  their  strong  towers 

Perces  de  mitraille  Fall  bullets  in  showers. 

Ces  nobles  lambeaux  There  our  colors  wave 

Ce  sont,  nos  drapeaux.  To  greet  us,  the  brave. 

Saluons  leur  gloire,  Again  we'll  march  to  glory, 

C'est  notre  victoire.  To  tell  the  same  old  story. 

Allons,  mes  enfants;  The  combat  is  nigh; 

Battons  vite  aux  champs.  Then,  comrades,  let  us  fly. 

— English  Version  by  M.  J.  Barnett 
(Ditson  edition). 

Recitative,  moderato,  4-4.     Andante  sostenuto,  G  major,  9-8. 

Air,  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  2-4. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrum,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
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the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
atithe"*Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera :  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's,  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphomy  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  science  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 
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Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first :  ' '  The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best. of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 

a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
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in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the 'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  L,eipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms 's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London.  1905. 
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Air  of  the  Devil,  "Far  prom  his  wiee/'Jfrom^'Griselda"  (Act'IL, 
Scene  i) Jules  Massenet 

(Born  at  Montaud  (Loire),  May  12,  1842;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

A  terrace  before  the  chateau  of  the  Marquis.  The  sea  is  a  deep 
blue  under  a  cloudless  sky.  The  Devil  enters  with  a  nosegay  in  his 
hand.  How  happy  could  he  be  in  this  tranquil  spot,  perfuming  his 
soul  with  orange  flowers,  chasing  butterflies!  "Idyllic  pleasures! 
Pure  and  decent  joys!     What  an  adorable  fate!" 

LE  Diabu3  (avec  satisfaction). 
Loin  de  sa  femme  qu'on  est  bien! 
II  n'est  qu'un  bonheur,  sur  mon  ame, 
Et  tous  les  autres  font  pitie, 
C'est  vivre  loin  de  sa  moitie! 
On  est  si  bien.loin  de  sa  femme! 
L'absence  est  le  supreme  bien. 

Loin  de  sa  femme  qu'on  est  bien! 
Aucun  souci  ne  vous  reclame. 
On  est  si  bien  loin  de  sa  femme! 
Ni  bruit,  ni  jaloux  entretien! 
Plus  de  querelles  pour  un  rien, 
Et  le  temps  passe  comme  un  reve. 
Loin  de  sa  femme  qu'on  est  bien! 
Quel  bon  compagnon  que  soi-meme ! 

On  s'accorde  toujours,  on  s'aime 
Pour  deux!  on  s'aime  pour  deux! 
Je  vous  le  dis, 
C'est  le  vrai  paradis! 
En  verite,  je  vous  le  dis : 
L'absence  est  le  bonheur  supreme! 

Loin  de  sa  femme  qu'on  est  bien! 
II  n'est  qu'un  bonheur,  sur  mon  ame, 
Et  tous  les  autres  font  pitie, 
C'est  vivre  loin  de  sa  moitie! 
Qu'on  est  bien  loin  de  sa  femme! 
Ah!  qu'on  est  bien  loin  de  sa  femme! 

How  happy  a  man  is  far  from  his  wife !  On  my  soul  there's  only  one  happiness, — 
a  1  the  others  are  as  dross, — and  that  is  to  be  far  from  the  better  half.  One  is  so 
happy  far  from  his  wife.     Absence  is  the  supreme  happiness. 

>    No  care  bothers  you;    there  is  no   row;    jealousy  does  not  provoke  discussion; 
there  are  no  more  quarrels  over  a  trifle ;  the  time  passes  like  a  dream. 

One  is  always  in  agreement,  and  one  loves  for  two.  I  tell  you,  it's  the  veritable 
Paradise. 

Assez  anime,  F  major,  2-2.  Assez  lent,  A  major,  3-4.  Assez  anime, 
F  major,  2-2. 

"Griselidis,"  a  lyric  tale  in  three  acts  and  a  prologue,  poem  by  Ar- 
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marid  Silvestre  and  Eugene  Morand  (based  on  the  "mystery"  per- 
formed at  the  Comedie-Frangaise) ,  music  by  Massenet,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  November  20,  1901. 

When  "Griselidis"  was  produced  at  the  Op6ra-Comique,  Paris,  the 
cast  was  as  follows:  The  Devil,  Fugere;  Alain,  Marechal;  the  Marquis, 
Dufrane;  the  Prior,  Jacquin;  Gondebaud,  Huberdeau;  Griselidis,  Miss 
Breval;  Fiamina,  Miss  Tiphaine;  Bertrade,  Miss  Daffetye;  Loys,  little 
Suzanne. 

The  play  on  which  the  libretto  was  based  was  produced  at  the  Come- 
die-Frangaise, May  15,  1891.  Messrs.  Silvestre  and  Morand  wrote  it  in 
free  verse.  The  cast  was  then  as  follows:  the  Devil,  Coquelin  cadet; 
the  Marquis,  Silvain;  Gondebaud,  Leloir;  Alain,  Lambert  fits;  a  Pirate, 
Falconnier;  a  Herald,  Hamel;  the  Prior,  Laugier;  Griselidis,  Miss 
Bartet. 

The  plot  of  the  opera  is  as  follows : 

The  scene  is  in  Provence  and  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Saluzzo,  strolling  about  in  his  domains,  met  Griselda,  a  shep- 
herdess, and  he  loved  her  at  first  sight.  Her  heart  was  pure;  her  hair 
was  ebon  black;  her  eyes  shone  with  celestial  light.  He  married  her, 
and  the  boy  Loys  was  born  to  them.  The  happy  days  came  to  an  end, 
for  the  Marquis  was  called  to  war  against  the  Saracens.  Before  he  set 
out,  he  confided  to  the  Prior  his  grief  at  leaving  Griselda.  The  Prior 
was  a  Job's  comforter:  "Let  my  lord  look  out  for  the  Devil!  When 
husbands  are  far  away,  Satan  tempts  their  wives."  The  Marquis 
protested,  for  he  knew  the  purity  of  Griselda;  but,  as  he  protested,  he 
heard  a  mocking  laugh,  and  he  saw  at  the  window  an  ape-like  appari- 
tion. It  was  the  Devil,  all  in  green.  The  Marquis  would  drive  him 
away,  but  the  Devil  proposed  a  wager:  he  bet  that  he  would  tempt 
Griselda  to  her  fall  while  her  husband  was  absent.  The  Marquis  con- 
fidently took  up  the  wager,  and  gave  the  Devil  his  ring  as  a  pledge. 
The  Devil  of  these  librettists  had  a  wife  who  nagged  her  spouse,  and 
he  in  revenge  sought  to  make  other  husbands  unhappy.  He  began  to 
lay  snares  for  Griselda:  he  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  Byzantine 
Jew,  who  came  to  the  castle,  leading  a  captive,  his  own  wife  Fiamina, 
and  he  presented  her:  "This  slave  belongs  to  the  Marquis.  He  bids 
you  to  receive  her,  to  put  her  in  your  place,  to  serve  her,  to  obey  her 
in  all  things.  Here  is  his  ring."  Griselda  meekly  bowed  her  head. 
The  Devil  said  to  himself  that  Griselda  would  now  surely  seek  ven- 
geance on  her  cruel  lord.  He  brought  Alain  by  a  spell  to  the  castle 
garden  at  night, — Alain,  who  had  so  fondly  loved  Griselda.     She  met 
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him  in  an  odorous  and  lonely  walk.  He  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and 
made  [hot  love.  Griselda  thought  of  her  husband,  who  had  wounded 
her  to  the  quick,  and  she  was  about  to  throw  herself  into  Alain's  arms, 
when  her  little  child  appeared.  Griselda  repulsed  Alain,  and  the  Devil  in 
his  rage  bore  away  the  boy  Loys.  The  Devil  came  again,  this  time  as  a 
corsair,  who  told  her  that  the  pirate  chief  was  enamoured  of  her  beauty; 
she  would  regain  her  child  if  she  could  yield;  she  would  see  him  if  she 
should  only  go  to  the  vessel.  She  ran  toward  the  ship,  but,  lo!  the 
Marquis,  home  from  the  East.  And  now  the  Devil,  in  another  dis- 
guise, spoke  evilly  of  Griselda's  conduct,  and  the  Marquis  was  about  to 
believe  him,  but  he  saw  Griselda,  and  his  suspicions  faded  away.  The 
Devil  in  the  capital  of  a  column  declared  that  Loys  belonged  to  him. 
Foolish  Devil,  who  did  not  heed  the  patron  saint  before  whom  the 
Marquis  and  Griselda  were  kneeling !  The  cross  on  the  altar  was  bathed 
in  light,  the  triptych  opened,  and  there,  at  the  feet  of  Saint  Agnes,  was 
the  little  Loys  asleep. 

This  operatic  distortion  of  the  old  story  was  scouted  by  some  of 
the  critics,  but  the  opera  was  at  once  successful.  On  November  23, 
1 90 1,  the  performance  drew  the  greatest  receipt  known  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  the  Opera-Comique, — 9,538  francs;  and  in  1902  "Griselidis" 
was  performed  thirty-seven  times. 


"I/ET'S   DANCE  THE  JlG"  MELODY,  WITH   ACCOMPANIMENT   OF  ORCHES- 
TRA, Op.  15 .    .   Charges  Bordes 

(Born  at  Vourvay-sur-Loire,  May  12,  1863;   now  living  in  Paris.) 

"Dansons  la  gigue!"  is  the  first  of  two  poems,  "Streets"  in  "Aqua- 
relles" by  Paul  Verlaine.  The  "Aquarelles"  form  the  fourth  section 
of  his  "Romances  sans  Paroles."  This  volume  was  first  published  in 
1874.  Music  has  also  been  set  to  "Dansons  la  gigue"  by  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler  (No.  2  of  "Quatre  Poemes"  for  voice,  viola,  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  5). 

Dansons  la  gigue! 

J'aimais  surtout  ses  jolis  yeux, 

Plus  clairs  que  l'etoile  des  cieux, 

J'aimais  ses  yeux  malicieux. 
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Dansons  la  gigue! 
Elle  avait  des  fafons  vraiment 
De  desoler  un  pauvre  amant, 
Que  e'en  etait  vraiment  charmant! 

Dansons  la  gigue! 
Mais  je  trouve  encore  meilleur 
Le  baiser  de  sa  bouche  en  fleur, 
Depuis  qu'elle  est  morte  a  mon  coeur. 

Dansons  la  gigue! 
Je  me  souviens,  je  me  souviens 
Des  heures  et  des  entretiens, 
Et  e'est  le  meilleur  de  mes  biens. 

Dansons  la  gigue! 

Let's  dance  the  jig!  Above  all  I  loved  her  beautiful  eyes  clearer  than  the  stars 
in  the  sky,  eyes  sparkling  with  malice.  'Tis  true  she  had  ways  of  driving  a  wretched 
lover  to  despair,  and  'tis  true  they  were  charming.  Yet  still  better,  I  swear,  was 
the  kiss  of  her  flowerlike  mouth,  since  she  died  on  my  breast.  I  remember,  I 
remember  well,  hours  passed  together,  and  they  are  my  greatest  happiness. 

Anime,  D  major,  2-8,  2-4. 

Charles  Bordes  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  and  he  is  chiefly  known 
as  deeply  interested  and  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  the  best  music 
for  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  ch apel -master 
at  Nogent-sur-Marne.  In  1890  he  went  to  Paris  to  serve  in  the 
same  capacity  at  St.  Gervais,  and  he  soon  made  the  choir  famous. 
He  founded  the  "Association  des  Chanteurs  de  Saint-Gervais "  for 
the  study  of  church  music  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  choir  gave  many  concerts.  When  female  voices 
were  prohibited  in  the  church,  the  Society  was  obliged  to  sever  its 
connection,  but  it  continued  to  exist.  Bordes  has  published  an  "An- 
thologie  des  maitres  religieux  primitifs"  and  "Archives  de  la  Tradi- 
tion Basque,"  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  choruses,  a  three 
act  drama  with  music,  "Les  Trois  Vagues;"  songs,  among  them 
"Paysages  Tristes"  (poems  by  Verlaine).  In  1896  he  founded  with 
Alexandre  Guilmant  and  Vincent  dTndy  the  Schola  Cantorum  in 
Paris,  and  he  teaches  there.  The  Schola  Cantorum  was  established 
two  years  before  as  an  institution  "for  the  restoration  of  church  music 
in  France." 
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"Till  EulEnspiEgel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-eashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  eor  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Bulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  ,only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

"  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  need  fear  no  rival  in  this  country  to-day.  " — Philip  Hale 

Loudon  Charlton  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
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Hall,  and  tickets  will  be  sent  in  order  of  receipt,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  location  desired. 
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When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  program  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  program  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
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gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programs,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  program-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  program-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthumlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon ;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 
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This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.     Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
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Reproduction  is  herewith  made  of  the  artistic 
aims  and  methods  of  Mme.  Wood : 

The  art  ideals  of  Mme.  Wood  are  high  ;  her 
methods  approved  and  sincere.  She  seeks  what 
is  best  for  each  pupil,  and  aims  for  perfection. 
She  tolerates  no  "  skipping"  of  things  in  order 
to  cover  ground  —  to  natter  the  pupil  or  please 
the  parent.  She  insists  upon  finish  of  detail 
before  dropping  one  subject  and  taking  up 
another.  She  allows  nothing  to  be  slighted  or 
forced,  thus  building  a  sure  and  perfect  founda- 
tion. In  voice,  especially,  she  allows  nothing  to 
be  done  that  is  any  way  a  difficulty  or  an  effort. 
The  schooling  and  method  she  follows  are 
absolutely  against  it. 

By  careful  study  of  all  the  methods  she  has 
been  enabled  to  select  the  best  points  from  each. 
The  results  of  her  work  by  the  many  pupils 
before  the  public  to-day  speak  for  themselves 


Pupils  prepared  for  church,  concert,  oratorio  and  opera. 
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he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again— and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets ;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
tkeme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

# 

*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 
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Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "  Face  to  Face  "  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs : 
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FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .        .        .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World         .        .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .     .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties        .  .     .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Twill  Not  Be  Long   .       -$0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God       .  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.    .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land        .        .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

MAIL  ORDERS  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this 
music  from  your  dealer.     Send  for  complete  list. 
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AT  230  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Granville  Bantock 


The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture 
to  a  Dramatic  Phantasy  of  Ernest  Dowson 

First  time  in  New  York 


Schumann      .....         Symphony  No.  2,  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Scherzo  :  Allegro  .vivace :  Trio  I.  and  Trio  II. 

III.  Adagio  espressivo. 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Rachmaninoff  .         .    Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra 

Op.  18 
I.     Moderate 
II.     Adagio  Sostenuto. 
III.     Allegro  Scherzando. 


Richard  Strauss 


Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan  "  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


SOLOIST 
SERGE  RACHMANINOFF 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture  to  a  Dramatic 
Phantasy  of  Ernest  Dowson Granville  Bantock 

(Born  at  London,  August  7,*  1868;  now  living  in  Birmingham.) 

This  Comedy  Overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Worces- 
ter (England)  Festival,  September  9,  1908.  The  composer  conducted. 
The  overture  was  then  announced:  "Fantastic  Poem  for  Orchestra 
in  the  form  of  a  Prelude." 

When  it  was  performed  in  London,  April  7,  1909,  it  was  announced 
on  the  program  as  a  "Fantastic  Poem." 

The  overture,  dedicated  "to  my  friend  Otto  Kling,"  is  scored  for 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  three  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  triangle,  Glockenspiel, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  following  argument  is  published  as  a  preface  to  the  score : — 

Pierrot  enters  a  glade  in  the  park  of  the  Petit  Trianon  at  twilight,  led  thither 
in  obedience  to  a  mysterious  message,  which  bids  him  come  to  sleep  one  night 
within  these  precincts  if  he  would  encounter  Love.  Half  whimsical,  half  fearful, 
he  wonders  why  he,  so  careless,  thoughtless,  and  gay,  should  now  be  filled  with 
wistful  longing,  and  in  the  fast-falling  darkness  he  lies  down  on  a  couch  of  fern  and 
falls  asleep.  A  Moon  Maiden  descends  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Love,  and,  bending 
over  the  sleeper,  kisses  him.  He  awakes  and  throws  himself  at  her  feet  in  rapt 
devotion,  though  she  warns  him  that  the  kisses  of  the  Moon  are  of  a  fatal  sweetness, 
and  that 

"Whoso  seeks  her  she  gathers  like  a  flower; 
He  gives  a  life,  and  only  gains  an  hour." 

But  Pierrot,  reckless,  demands  the  pure  and  perfect  bliss,  though  life  be  the  price 
to  pay.  With  gay  laughter  and  sprightly  jest  they  learn  together  the  lore  of  Love; 
but  daybreak  approaches,  the  birds  awaken,  and  the  Moon  Maiden  must  leave  him. 
Together  they  gaze  at  the  coming  dawn ;  then  Pierrot,  sinking  back  on  his  couch, 
falls  softly  asleep  once  more,  and  the  Moon  Maiden  vanishes. 

The  Prelude  ends  with  the  awakening  of  Pierrot,  his  love  dream  being  but  the 
illusion  of  a  minute. 

v  The  overture  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Presto,  3-8.  This 
leads  to  an  Allegro  vivo,  in  which  the  chief  theme — it  may  be  called 
the  Pierrot  motive — is  given  to  the  bassoon,  supported  by  harp  and 
the  lower  strings.  This  section  begins,  leggiero,  with  a  characteris- 
tic, tricksy  figure  (strings  pizz.,  wind  instruments,  and  a  harp  chord), 
and  it  is  used  freely  in  the  course  of  the  overture.  The  motives  are 
treated  fantastically  (leggiero  delicato;    moderate;    allegretto  capric- 

*  The  date  is  given  August  17th  by  one  biographer. 
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cioso,  2-4) ,  with  a  motive  first  announced  by  muted  trumpets.  Another 
section,  piu  moto  con  grazia,  3-8,  is  introduced  by  an  expressive  oboe 
solo.  The  mood  grows  more  and  more  capricious  until  there  is  a  tran- 
sition to  a  tenderly  emotional  section,  molto  lento  cantabile,  3-4. 
(Violins  and  clarinets  begin  the  love  song.)  The  dream  is  over,  and 
an  allegro  vivo  with  a  bassoon  phrase  and  orchestral  flourish  leads  to 
the  sudden  and  quiet  ending  in  E  minor. 

*  * 

Ernest  Christopher  Dowson  was  born  at  the  Grove,  Belmont  Hill, 
Lee,  Kent,  August  2,  1867.  He  died  at  26  Sandhurst  Gardens,  Cat- 
ford,  S.E.,  February  23,  1900.  The  date  of  "The  Pierrot  of  the 
Minute"  is  1897.  The  Phantasy  was  first  published  in  separate  form 
with  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  col- 
lected poems  of  Dowson  published  by  John  Lane,  London,  and,  with- 
out the  illustrations,  in  the  edition  of  Dowson's  poems  published  by 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  of  Portland,  Me. 

* 

Granville  Ransome  Bantock,  the  son  of  an  English  physician,*  was 
intended  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  His  health  broke  down,  and  he 
studied  to  be  a  chemical  engineer.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  had  taken  a  few  les- 
sons of  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Saunders  at  Trinity  College,  London,  when  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1889  as  a  pupil  of  Frederic 
Corder.  He  won  the  Macfarren  scholarship  after  his  first  term,  and 
was  the  first  holder  of  the  prize.  While  he  was  a  student,  these  com- 
positions by  him  were  performed : — 

"The  Fire  Worshippers,"  dramatic  cantata.  The  overture  was 
played  at  an  Academy  Concert,  December  12,  1890:  the  whole  work 
was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  November  11,  1893. 

Ballet  suite  from  "Rameses  II.,"  a  lyrical  drama,  text  by  Bantock, 
in  five  acts,  performed  December  17,  1891,  at  the  Academy;  Strolling 
Players,  in  April,  1892. 

"Caedmar,"  one-act  opera,  at  the  Academy,  July  12,  1892;  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  October  25,  1892. 

"Wulstan,"  scene  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

♦The  sources  of  the  greater  Dart  of  this  sketch  are  the  article  "Bantock,"  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  in 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (1904);  the  article  "Bantock"  in  Brown  and  Stratton's  "British 
Musical  Biography"  (Birmingham,  1897);  a  sketch  published  in  the  Musical  Courier  of  London  and 
reprinted  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel;  and  an  article  in  the  Musical  Times,  January,  1909. 
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"Caedmar,"  with  extracts  from  other  works,  was  performed  in  con- 
cert form  at  an  invitation  concert  in  1892,  and  it  was  performed  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  October  before  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Olympic 
in  London  by  Mr.  Lago. 

From  May,  1893,  till  February  Bantock  was  editor  and  proprietor 
of  a  magazine,  The  New  Quarterly  Musical  Review,  and  he  gained  expe- 
rience as  a  conductor  of  musical  comedies  and  light  music  generally 
in  the  English  provinces.  He  was  conductor  of  one  of  Mr.  George 
Edwardes's  companies  which  made  the  tour  of  the  world  with  operettas 
in  1894  and  1895.  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  chief  musical  comedy  conducted  by  Mr.  Bantock,  and  he  speaks 
of  the  "drudgery"  of  his  work.  Mr.  Bantock  is  not  so  reticent. 
"Round  the  World  with  (A  Gaiety  Girl,'"  by  G.  Bantock  and  F.  G. 
Aflalo,  was  published  in  London  in  1896  (8vo,  pp.  172,  10  ills.).  It 
was  a  description  of  the  tour  from  London  across  America  to  Australia 
and  home  again. 

Mr.  Granville  Bantock  visited  Boston  as  conductor  of  "A  Gaiety 
Girl,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  book  by  Owen  Hall,  lyrics  by 
Harry  Greenback,  music  by  Sidney  Jones,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  3,  1894.  The  chief  comedians  were 
Miss  Decima  Moore,  Miss  Maud  Hobson,  Miss  Grace  Palotta,  Miss 
Blanche  Massey,  Messrs.  Leedham  Bantock,  W.  Louis  Bradfield, 
Charles  Ryley,  Frederick  Kaye.  The  chief  dancers  were  Miss  Cissy 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  Crossland,  Miss  Murray,  and  Miss  Lucas. 

On  his  return  in  December,  1895,  he  conducted  Stanford's  "Shamus 
O'Brien"  *  in  the  English  provinces.  On  December,  1896,  he  gave  a 
concert  of  compositions  by  the  younger  English  musicians,  composi- 
tions in  MS.  and  all  then  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  composers 
represented  were  Bantock/  the  late  Erskine  Allon,  Stanley  Hawley, 
Arthur  Hinton,t  Reginald  Steggall,  and  William  Wallace.  The  concert 
was  pecuniarily  a  failure,  as  was  one  of  chamber  music  given  in  May, 

_  *  Produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  London,  March  2,  1896,  hence  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  Bantock  conducted  the  work  in  1895. 

t  The  husband  of  Katharine  Goodson.  His  concerto  in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  7,  1908.    His  wife  was  the  pianist. 
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i897«  Bantock  conducted  a  seriesof  French  pieces,  with  Mme.  Jane  May 
as  leading  woman,  at  the  Royal  Theatre, — where  "L 'Enfant  Prodigue" 
was  revived, — and  in  1897  he  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the 
Tower,  New  Brighton,  where  for  four  years  he  labored  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  British  composer.  At  first  he  had  only  a  military  band, 
later  a  concert  orchestra,  and  at  many  of  the  concerts  composers  con- 
ducted their  own  works,  as  Cowen,  Corder,  Elgar,  German,  Mackenzie, 
Parry,  Stanford.  "In  1898  Bantock  founded  the  New  Brighton 
Choral  Society  and  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Runcorn  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  In  February,  1900,  he  conducted  a  concert  of 
British  music  at  Antwerp,  including  first  performances  of  some  of  his 
own  compositions.  Foremost  among  these  was  a  symphonic  poem 
'Jaga-Naut'  (played  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  the  following 
March*),  which  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  series  of  twenty-four 
symphonic  poems  on  subjects  taken  from  Southey's  'Curse  of  Kehama.' 
Even  the  forming  of  such  a  scheme  shows  an  unusual  degree  of  mental 
vigor  and  ambition,  and  several  of  the  projected  cycle  of  works  were 
actually  completed  and  published;  ultimately  with  the  increase  of 
other  work,  Mr.  Bantock  decided  to  abandon  the  idea,  which  never 
could  have  been  a  very  practical  one,  for  the  whole  twenty-four  works 
could  not  have  been  given  consecutively  at  a  single  concert."  In 
September,  1900,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute  School  of  Music.  Early  in  1901  he  conducted  a 
second  concert  of  British  music  in  Antwerp.  In  October,  1902,  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Wolverhampton  Festival  Choral  So- 
ciety— he  resigned  this  position  in  the  spring  of  1906 — and  conductor 
of  the  Birmingham  Amateur  Orchestral  Society.  He  also  conducted 
the  Worcester  Philharmonic  Society  (1904-05)  and  the  Liverpool 
Orchestral  Society  (1904).  Late  in  1908  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Peyton  Chair  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  as  successor 
to  Sir  Edward  Elgar.  Bantock  married  Helena  von  Schweitzer,  March 
9,  1898.  His  wife's  initials  are  used  as  the  theme  of  his  "Helena" 
variations  for  orchestra. 

*  "Jaga-Naut"  was  performed  in  London,  February  12,  1898. 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2,  Op.  61 


Robert  Schumann 


(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

In  October,  1844,  Schumann  left  Leipsic,  where  he  had  lived  for  about 
fourteen  years.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
in  July.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  and  composition 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  from  April,  1843;  but  he  was  a  singularly 
reserved  man,  hardly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  he  was 
without  disciples.  He  was  in  a  highly  nervous  condition,  so  that  his 
physician  said  he  must  not  hear  too  much  music;  a  change  of  scene 
might  do  him  good. 

Schumann  therefore  moved  to  Dresden.  "Here,"  he  wrote  in  1844, 
"one  can  get  back  the  old  lost  longing  for  music;  there  is  so  little  to 
hear.  This  suits  my  condition,  for  I  still  suffer  very  much  from  my 
nerves,  and  everything  affects  and  exhausts  me  directly."  He  lived 
a  secluded  life.  He  saw  few,  and  he  talked  little.  In  the  early  eighties 
they  still  showed  in  Dresden  a  restaurant  frequented  by  him,  where 
he  would  sit  alone  hours  at  a  time,  dreaming  day-dreams.  He  tried 
sea-baths.  In  1846  he  was  exceedingly  sick,  mentally  and  bodily. 
"He  observed  that  he  was  unable  to  remember  the  melodies  that  oc- 
curred to  him  when  composing,  the  effort  of  invention  fatiguing  his 
mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair  his  memory."  When  he  did  work, 
he  applied  himself  to  contrapuntal  problems. 

The  Symphony  in  C  major,  known  as  No.  2,  but  really  the  third, — 
for  the  one  in  D  minor,  first  written,  was  withdrawn  after  perform- 
ance, remodelled,  and  finally  published  as  No.  4, — was  composed  in 
the  years  1845  and  1846.  Other  works  of  those  years  are  four  fugues 
for  pianoforte,  studies  and  sketches  for  pedal  piano,  six  fugues  on  the 
name  of  Bach  for  organ,  intermezzo,  rondo,  and  finale  to  "Fantasie" 
(published  as  Concerto,  Op.  54),  five  songs  by  Burns  for  mixed  chorus, 
four  songs  for  mixed  chorus,  Op.  59,  and  a  canon  from  Op.  124.  The 
symphony  was  first  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  Mendels- 
sohn's direction,  on  November  5,   1846.*  •  The  first  performance  in 

♦The  first  part  of  the  program  included  the  overture,  an  aria,  and  the  finale  of  Act  II.  of  "Euryanthe" 
and  the  overture  and  finale  of  Act  II.  of  "William  Tell."  The  latter  overture  made  such  a  sensation  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction  that  it  was  imperiously  redemanded.  The  symphony,  played  from_  manuscript, 
pleased  very  few.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  demand  for  a  second  performance  of  Rossini's  overture 
was  a  deliberate  reflection  on  Schumann,  whose  symphony  was  yet  to  be  heard. 
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Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  i, 
1866.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  performed  it  as  early 
as  January  14,  1854. 

Schumann  wrote  from  Dresden  on  April  2,  1849,  to  Otten,*  a  writer 
and  conductor  at  Hamburg,  who  had  brought  about  the  performance 
of  the  symphony  in  that  city:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  in  December, 
1845,  when  I  was  still  half -sick.  It  seems  to  me  one  must  hear  this 
in  the  music.  In  the  Finale  I  first  began  to  feel  myself;  and  indeed 
I  was  much  better  after  I  had  finished  the  work.  Yet,  as  I  have  said, 
it  recalls  to  me  a  dark  period  of  my  life.  That,  in  spite  of  all,  such 
tones  of  pain  can  awaken  interest,  shows  me  your  sympathetic  inter- 
est. Everything  you  say  about  the  work  also  shows  me  how  thor- 
oughly you  know  music;  and  that  my  melancholy  bassoon  in  the 
adagio,  which  I  introduced  in  that  spot  with  especial  fondness,  has 
not  escaped  your  notice,  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure."  In  the 
same  letter  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bach's  Passion  according  to 
John  was  more  powerful  and  poetic  work  than  his  Passion  according 
to  Matthew. 

And  yet  when  Jean  J.  H.  Verhulst  of  the  Hague  (1816-91)  visited 
Schumann  in  1845,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  written  that  was  new 
and  beautiful,  Schumann  answered  he  had  just  finished  a  new  sym- 
phony. Verhulst  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  had  fully  succeeded. 
Schumann  then  said:   "Yes,  indeed,  I  think  it's  a  regular  Jupiter." 

* 
*  * 

There  is  a  dominating  motive,  or  motto,  which  appears  more  or  less 

prominently  in  three  of  the  movements.     This  motto  is  proclaimed  at 

the   very  beginning,   Sostenuto   assai,  6-4,  by  horns,  trumpets,  alto 

trombone,   pianissimo,   against   flowing  counterpoint  in   the  strings. 

This  motto  is  heard  again  in  the  finale  of  the  following  allegro,  near 

the  end  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  finale. 

(It  may  also  be  said  here  that  relationship  of  the  several  movements 

*  George  Dietrich  Otten,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1806,  showed  a  marked  talent  for  drawing,  which  he  studied, 
:as  well  as  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ;  but  he  finally  devoted  himself  to  music,  and  bcame  a  pupil  of  Schneider 
at  Dessau  (1828-32).  He  taught  at  Hamburg,  and  led  the  concerts  of  the  Hamburg  Musik-Verein,  which  he 
ifounded,  from  1855  to  1863.    In  1883  he  moved  to  Vevey,  Switzerland. 
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is  further  founded  by  a  later  use  of  other  fragments  of  the  introduction 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  the  finale.)  This 
motto  is  not  developed :  its  appearance  is  episodic.  It  is  said  by  one 
of  Schumann's  biographers  that  the  introduction  was  composed  before 
the  symphony  was  written,  and  that  it  was  originally  designed  for 
another  work.  The  string  figure  is  soon  given  to  the  wood-wind  in- 
struments. There  is  a  crescendo  of  emotion  and  an  acceleration  of  the 
pace  until  a  cadenza  for  the  first  violins  brings  in  the  allegro,  ma  non 
troppo,  3-4.  The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  exposed  frankly  and 
piano  by  full  orchestra  with  the  exception  of  trumpets  and  trombones. 
The  rhythm  is  nervous,  and  accentuation  gives  the  idea  of  constant 
syncopation.  The  second  theme,  if  it  may  be  called  a  theme,  is  not 
long  in  entering.  The  exposition  of  this  movement,  in  fact,  is  uncom- 
monly short.  Then  follows  a  long  and  elaborate  development.  In  the 
climax  the  motto  is  sounded  by  the  trumpets. 

The  scherzo,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  has  2-4  two  trios.  The  scherzo 
proper  consists  of  first  violin  figures  in  sixteenth  notes,  rather  .simply 
accompanied.  The  first  trio,  in  G  major,  2-4,  is  in  marked  contrast. 
The  first  theme,  in  lively  triplet  rhythm,  is  given  chiefly  to  wood-wind 
and  horns;  it  alternates  with  a  quieter,  flowing  phrase  for  strings. 
This  trio  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  scherzo.  The  second  trio,  in 
A  minor,  2-4,  is  calm  and  melodious.  The  simple  theme  is  sung  at 
first  in  full  harmony  by  strings  (without  double-basses)  and  then  de- 
veloped against  a  running  contrapuntal  figure.  The  scherzo  is  repeated, 
and,  toward  the  close,  trumpets  and  horns  loudly  sound  the  motto. 

Mr.  William  Foster  Apthorp'has  contributed  an  interesting  personal 
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note  concerning  the  scherzo.  "The  late  Otto  Dresel  once  told  me  a 
curious  fact  about  this  trio.  When,  as  a  boy,  he  was  studying  under 
Mendelssohn,  in  Leipsic,  he  happened  to  be  left  alone  one  day  in  Men- 
delssohn's study.  While  mousing  around  there  with  a  boy's  curiosity, 
he  espied  on  a  desk  a  MS.  score  that  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  hand- 
writing. It  turned  out  to.  be  the  MS.  of  Schumann's  G  major  sym- 
phony— then  unknown,  save  to  the  composer  and  a  friend  or  two;  it 
had  evidently  been  sent  to  Mendelssohn  to  look  over.  Dresel,  much 
interested  in  his  unexpected  find,  forthwith  began  to  read  the  score, 
and  had  time  to  read  it  through  and  replace  it  where  he  had  found  it, 
before  Mendelssohn  returned.  He  told  me  that,  curiously  enough,  the 
triplet  theme  of  the  first  trio  of  the  Scherzo  was  exposed  and  carried 
through  by  the  strings  alone.  Yet  when,  some  weeks  later,  he  heard 
the  symphony  rehearsed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  this  theme  was  played 
by  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  just  as  it  stands  now  in  the  published 
score.  Dresel  thought  it  pretty  plain  that  Schumann  transferred  this 
theme  from  the  strings  to  the  wind  on  Mendelssohn's  advice.  It  was 
not  uncharacteristic  of  Schumann's  greenness  in  orchestral  matters  at 
the  time  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of  giving  the  theme  to  the 
wind — after  the  carnival  of  the  violins  in  the  Scherzo  proper — without 
being  prompted  thereto  by  his  friend." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  espressivo,  2-4,  is  the  development  of  an 
extended  cantilena  that  begins  in  C  minor  and  ends  in  E-flat  major. 
Violins  first  sing  it;  then  the  oboe  takes  it,  and  the  song  is  more  and 
more  passionate  in  melancholy  until  it  ends  in  the  wood-wind  against 
violin  trills.     This  is  followed  by  a  contrapuntal  episode,  which  to 
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some  is  incongruous  in  this  extremely  romantic  movement.  The  me- 
lodic development  returns,  and  ends  in  C  major. 

The  finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  C  major,  2-2,  opens  after  two  or 
three  measures  of  prelude  with  the  first  theme  of  vigorous  character 
(full  orchestra  except  trombones).  This  is  lustily  developed  until  it 
reaches  a  transitional  passage,  in  which  the  violins  have  prominent 
figures.  All  this  is  in  rondo  form.  The  second  theme  is  scored  for 
violas,  'cellos,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  while  violins  accompany  with 
the  figures  mentioned.  This  theme  recalls  the  opening  song  of  the 
adagio.  A  new  theme,  formed  from  development  of  the  recollection, 
long  hinted  at,  finally  appears  in  the  wood-wind,  and  is  itself  developed 
into  a  coda  of  extraordinary  length.  Figures  from  the  first  theme  of 
the  finale  are  occasionally  heard,  but  the  theme  itself  does  not  appear 
in  the  coda,  although  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  portion  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  motto  is  sounded  by  the  brass. 
There  is  a  second  exultant  climax,  in  which  the  introductory  motive 
is  of  great  importance. 

This  symphony,  dedicated  to  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 


Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra,  Op.  18. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  Dresden.) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  14,  1901,  when  the  composer 
was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
April,  1902.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  when  Mr.  Raoul 
Pugno  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  was  played  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  November  12,  1908, 
when  Miss  Tina  Lerner,  the  pianist,  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  the  concerto  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  December  3,  1908,  and  in 
Brooklyn,  December  4,  1908. 

The  concerto  was  published  in  1902.  It  is  dedicated  to  N.  Dahl. 
The  first  movement  begins  moderato,  C  minor,  2-2.  Introductory 
chords  for  the  pianoforte  lead  to  the  orchestral  exposition  of  the  chief 
and  passionate  theme.  The  second  chief  theme  (E-flat  major)  of  a 
lyrical  nature  is  given  to  the  pianoforte.  The  movement  is  elaborately 
worked  and  with  contrasting  sections,  among  them  a  Maestoso  alia 
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marcia.  The  second  movement,  Adagio  sostenuto,  E  major,  4-4,  is  in 
the  extended  form  of  a  nocturne  with  an  agitated  middle  section. 
The  Finale  begins  Allegro  scherzando,  4-4,  with  transitional  passages 
for  orchestra.  After  a  section  in  3-2  there  is  a  section  in  B-flat  major, 
4-4,  and  the  song  theme  given  first  to  the  orchestra  is  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte.  There  is  a  return  to  the  scherzando,  the  pace  quickens 
to  presto,  the  song  theme  returns.  A  cadenza  leads  to  the  apotheosis, 
maestoso,  C  major. 


* 

s   * 


Rachmaninoff  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  of  Music 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  remained  there  three  years,  studying 
chiefly  the  pianoforte.  In  1885  he  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Moscow, 
where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  with  Zvierev  and  afterward  with  Siloti, 
his  cousin.  He  studied  theory  and  composition  with  Taneieff  and 
Arensky.  As  a  pianist,  he  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude  in  1891, 
and  in  1892  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  composition,  a  reward  for 
his  one-act  opera  "Aleko,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  Moscow,  in  the  same  year.  Leaving  the  Conservatory,  he  made 
a  long  concert  tour  through  Russia.  He  went  to  London  for  the  first 
time  in  1899,  when  he  appeared  as  composer,  conductor,  and  pianist 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19,  and  his  orchestral  fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  Op.  7,  was  performed.  In  1902  he  visited  Vienna,  and  in  1907 
he  visited  Paris.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  conductor  of  Russian  opera  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of 
Moscow,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  left  Russia  to  make 
Dresden  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  has  since  lived,  devoting  himself 
to  composition,  although  he  has  visited  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
to  conduct  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city 
and  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows: — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  all 
of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gipsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin  (1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Elegiac  Trio 
(in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
Op.  9  (1893) ;  Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  19;  two  pieces 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  two  pieces  for  violoncello  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Two  Suites,  Op.  5  and  17; 
Six  pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  1 1 ;  Five  pieces  for  two  hands,  Op.  3 
(including  the  prelude  in  C-sharp  minor);  Seven  pieces,  Op.  10;  Six 
Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the  theme  of  Chopin's 
Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15, 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5)  Op.  17. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was 'at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,-1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Lnd wig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
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(The  night  before  the  Foot-ball  game  at  Cambridge) 

HARVARD-YALE 

MUSICAL  CLUBS 


Tickets,  $1.50  and  $1.  Orders  by  mail,  accompanied'by  check 
or  money  order  addressed  L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  will  be  filled  in  order  received  prior  to  the  public  sale, 
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Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfaeh  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 

Don  Juan  {zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Druckt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
J  a,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;   der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson :  * — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  1, 1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  that 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 
Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight! 


Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  "changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 


Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish ;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem  ;1  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
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de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara, "  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "  Don  Juan."  "  Don  Juan  " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 

kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("  My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;   but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;   and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 

•See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."^  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "  Man  and  Superman  "  has  much  to  say  about  his  character,  and  aims. 
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Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  i."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp). 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" —  is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.    There  is  no  longer 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims  :— 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death -scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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Post  graduate  student  at  Berlin,  1902-4 

Studio,  1007  Carnegie  Hall 
Residence,  301  W.  107th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THEODORA  ORSOLA  IRVINE, 

READER 


Interpretive  Recitals— Monologues. 

Pupils  Received  at  Studio, 
115  CARNEGIE  HALL.   NEW  YORK. 


Nils  AMY  GRANT, 


OPERA  RECITALS. 

The  operas  as  readings  with  music  arranged 
from  the  piano  score. 

8tudio  Recitals  Sundays,  at  3.30. 

78  W.  55th  Street 

Telephone  714  Plaza 


Miss  LILLIE  HACHIN, 


VOCAL  TEACHER. 

Certificated  Pupil  of 
Si  if  nor  Vannuccini,    Florence. 

1203  Carnegie   Studios,  West  56th  St. 


LORENE  ROGERS-WELLS, 


SOPRANO. 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS. 

Pupils  Accepted. 

The  Pennington, 

5400  Riverside.        316  West  95th  St. 


EPSTEIN 

TRIO 

PAUL  REFER                      DAVOL  SANDERS                      HERMAN  EPSTEIN 

'CBLLO                                                                 VIOLIN                                                                       PIANO 

Address,  HERMAN  EPSTEIN 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

WALTER  S.  YOUNG, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
801  802  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


FRANK  J.  BENEDICT, 

503  Carnegie  Hall 


VOICE   CULTURE. 

Send  for 
1  Musical    Possibilities   of   the   Average 

Voice.  •• 
1  How  Beautiful  Voices  are  Made.  " 

Twenty-five  Cents  Each. 


ELMER  SHERWOOD  JOYCE, 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Studio, 

209tWest   108th.  Street,   New  York  City. 
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M. 


R 
X 


FLORIO 


Eminent  Authority  on  Voice   Placement. 
Renowned     Italian    Grand   Opera  Tenor. 


TEACHER  OF 
EGANIi  the  great  American  grand  opera  tenor. 
Mme.    Oriska    Worden.    Enrico   Orimonte,    Mme. 
Lilla  Britton  and  many  others  now  appearing  before 
the  public  in  Europe  and  America. 

Positive   Results  Guaranteed. 

104  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

Tel.  7662  Schuyler.  Cable  address  "  Florial." 


TRESSLER  SCOTT 


135  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


BARITONE. 

Specialist  in  Building,  Strengthening  and 
Beautifying  of  Voice  through  the  Expres- 
sion of  Thought  and  Feeling  in  Singing 
and  Speaking. 


REINALD  WERRENRATH, 


BARITONE. 

Personal  Address: 

Marled  Court, 
179th  Street  and  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mme.  MARIE  PARCELLO, 


DRAMATIC  CONTRALTO. 

Vocal  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 
130-131    Carnegie   Hall,   New  York. 


FLORENCE  POOLE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Carnegie  Hall, 


Studio  1204. 


JOHN  W.  NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Students  contemplating  study  will  be  given  a  voice 
trial  and  advice  free  of  charge  by  writing  for 
an  appointment. 

801-802  Carnedie   Hall.  New  York  City. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

5  West  38th  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto. 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredericks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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Claude  Maitland  Griffetb, 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION. 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Telephone,  1350,  Columbus. 
Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School. 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowiki. 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue. 


FREDERIC  MARTIN, 


BASSO. 

515  W.  124th  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  4858  Morning. 
Management :   Haenskl  &  Jones. 

1  East  42d  St. .  New  York. 


OTIDE  MUSIN, 


World  Renowned  Belgian  Violinist. 

Virtuoso  School  of  Music. 

VIOLIN.        PIANO.       CELLO.       VOICE. 


PIANO.       CELLO. 
7    East   45th    Street. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 

VOCAL  TEACHER,Composer  llductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Hiss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHEBINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Hiss  CLARA  E.  MONGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Carniglo  Hall.  Hew  York  City 
Piraaiiit  stadlo  addross.  Carinlo  tail.  N.T.         Boston.  Mass..  Huntington  Chasbers  Ticsfiis 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN      P  AU  L,  L 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  <  "~    Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS    BY    APPOINTMENT 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    NORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR.  IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 


1909-1910 

CULLIS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especialy  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street,  East  Orantfe,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building         .         Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tkemont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  pf 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LETTY  LAUNDER, 

TEACHER  OF  THE   VIOLIN. 

12  Lincoln  Hall,   Trinity  Court. 
175   Dartmouth  Street. 

Miss  Launder  makes  a  specialty  of  fine  violins  for 
sale  and  all  sizes  to  let. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 

afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,    346  Huntington  Ave. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37   Steinert  Hall  Annex,    Boston. 


E.    PRE5S0N   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 

School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.    Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
SECOND   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  9 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

AND  THE 

SECOND    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  U 
AT  230  PRECISELY 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1909    BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  3ad  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Twenty-ninth  Season,    1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 


Hess,  Willy  Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 


Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 


Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch   A. 

Second  Violins. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 


Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schugcker,  H. 


Violas. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Zakn,  F. 
Kluge,  M. 

Violoncellos. 


Kolster,  A. 
Sauer,  G. 


Nagel,  R.  Barth,  C 

Kautzenbach,  A.   Nast,  L. 


Belinski,  M. 
Hadley,  A. 


Krauss,  h. 
Rennert,  B 


Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 


English  Horn 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Basses. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Helleberg,  J. 


Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Percussion. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

BROADWAY  and  8th  STREET,  NEWSYORK,  N.Y. 


CARNEGIE  HALL        .  .        .       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  9 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

d'Indy  ....         Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57 

I.     Extremement  lent:  Tres  vif . 
II.     Moderement  lent. 

III.  Mode>e ;  Tres  anime\ 

IV.  Introduction,  Fugue,  and  Finale. 


Schumann     ....         Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.    Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo :  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 

Tschaikowsky  .         Suite  for  full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score^of 

the    Ballet  "Nutcracker,"  Op.  7 ia 
Ouverture  miniature. 

Danses  caracteristiques :   a.  Marche;   b.  Dans e  de  la  Fee  Dragee; 
c.   Tre"pak,  danse  russe ;    d.   Danse  arabe ;    e.  Danse  chinoise ; 
/    Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  OLGA  SAMAROFF 


Stein  way  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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BEST: 


n  the    strictest 
sense  or  the  word 


Is  <Ihe  One  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-tne-times, 
but  in  many  features  far  in  advance  of  present 
day  methods  of  piano  productions.      It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  name  Knabe  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  construction, 
exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which   cannot   he  successfully  imitated    or  equalled. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

439  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57    ....    Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852;   *now  living  in  Paris.) 

In  1876  a  work  by  d'Indy,  "Symphonie  Chevaleresque :  Jean  Hun- 
yade,"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris; 
but  this  work  is  not  now  included  in  the  composer's  own  list  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  entitled  "Wallenstein,"  composed  during 
the  years  1873-81,  though  classed  by  some  as  a  symphony,  is  entitled 
by  d'Indy  "Trilogy,  after  the  dramas  of  Schiller."  According  to  his 
own  catalogue  d'Indy's  Symphony  No.  1  is  the  symphony  in  three  parts 
on  a  French  mountain  air,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  composed  in 
1886,  produced  at  Paris,  March  20,  1887  (Mme.  Bordes-Pene,  pianist), 
and  performed  in  Boston,  April  5,  1902,  with  Mr.  Bauer,  pianist. 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  composed  in  1903-04,  was  pro- 
duced at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  February  28,  1904.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Paul  Dukas.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  one  small  trum- 
pet in  E-flat,  two  trumpets  in  C,  three  trombones,  one  contra-bass 
trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  two 
harps,  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  America  was  at  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  December  31,  1904.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  January  7,  1905.  The  composer  con- 
ducted his  symphony  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  2,  1905. 

Mr.  Calvocoressi  in  a  study  of  this  symphony  (Le  Guide  Musical, 

♦This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.  The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851  is 
also  given  by  Mr.  Adolphe  jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSCA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 
MADAMA  BUTTERFLY       .        .        by  G.  Puccini 

ANTON by  C.  Galeotti 

FALSTAFtf by  G.  Verdi 

OTELLO by  G.  Verdi 

MEFISTOFELE      .        .        .        .        by  A.  Boito 

AND   ALL   ITALIAN   OPERAS 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City 


THE 

HAROMAN 

PIANO 

Famous  since  1842 

Hardman   is  my  choice 

Luisa   Tetrazzini 


THESE  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  by 
Mme.  Tetrazzini,  the  World  Famous  Soprano, 
to  the  makers  of  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Enrico  Caruso  and  many  other  artists  have  also 
expressed  in  terms  equally  positive  their  high  opinion 
of  the  Hardman  Piano  and  Hardman  Autotone, — 
the  piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand  or  by  perfor- 
ated music  rolls. 

A  booklet  containing  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  letters  from  the  artists  endorsing  the 
Hardman  Piano  and  the  Hardman  Autotone 
will  be  sent  on  request •,  or  may  be  had  by  call- 
ing at  our  warerooms. 


Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


May  8-15,  22-29,  I9°4)  first  mentions  the  symphonies  written  by 
the  French  of  the  modern  school,  Chausson,  L,alo,  Saint-Saens,  Guy- 
Ropartz,  Alberic  Magnard,  P.  Dukas,  Savard,  Wittowsky,  Vreuls, 
de  Wailly,  Tournemire,  Marcel  Labey,  and  especially  the  symphony  by 
Cesar  Franck  and  d'Indy's  first.  He  then  says :  "  Examining  the  series 
of  works  by  Vincent  d'Indy  and  the  different  stations  of  his  sure  devel- 
opment, one  will  see  that  each  of  his  dramatic  works  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  important  work  of  absolute  music.  After  '  The  Song 
of  the  Bell'  came  the  Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air;  after  'Fervaal,' 
the  second  string  quartet ;  after  '  The  Stranger,'  the  Symphony  in  B-flat 
major."* 

This  symphony  is  without  a  program  of  any  sort.  DTndy  wrote 
in  an  article  published  in  the  first  number  of  Musica  (Paris) :  "Sym- 
phonic music,  unlike  dramatic  music,  is  developing  toward  complexity: 
the  dramatic  element  is  more  and  more  introduced  into  absolute  music, 
in  such  a  way  that  form  is  here,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  submissive  to 
the  incidents  of  a  veritable  action."  Mr.  Calvocoressi  supplies  a  note 
to  this  remark:  "To  search  for  an  action  that  is  not  purely  musical 
in  absolute  music  would  be  madness.  There  is,  indeed,  an  action  in 
this  symphony,  but  it  is  wholly  in  the  music:  the  putting  into  play 
of  two  principal  themes,  which  present  themselves  at  the  beginning 
side  by  side,  follow  each  other,  war  against  each  other,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  each  developed  separately,  associate  with  themselves  new 
ideas  which  complete  or  serve  as  commentary,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
work  are  blended  in  an  immense  triumphal  chant."  It  would  be  idle, 
then,  to  attempt  to  characterize  these  themes  as  though  they  were 

*  "The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  romantic  symphony  for  solo  voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  com- 
posed during  the  years  1879-83;  the  opera  "Fervaal,"  during  1889-95;  the  second  string  quartet,  in  1897: 
"The  Stranger,"  an  opera,  was  produced  at  Brussels,  January  7,  1903. — Ed. 
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dramatic  motives.     One  can  say,  however,  that  two  decided  elements 
of  musical  expression  are  strongly  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  first  movement  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts:  a  slow  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  themes  appear  at  first  in  the  state  of  simple  cells; 
and  a  lively  movement. 

I.  "Extremement  lent.  Tres  vif."  B-flat  major,  4-2.  Violon- 
cellos and  double-basses,  doubled  by  harps,  announce  an  initial  and 
sombre  theme  of  almost  sluggish  rhythm.  The  flute  replies  with  a 
phrase  whose  chief  characteristic  is  an  ascending  leap  of  a  seventh, 
a  progression  dear  to  the  composer.  This  phrase  is  the  second  princi- 
pal theme  of  the  symphony.  The  phrase  may  be  resolved  in  this 
instance  into  two  distinct  elements:  the  descending  fourth — B-flat  ta 
F-sharp — which,  with  its  own  peculiar  rhythm,  is  a  cell  that  later  on 
will  assume  great  importance:  the  ascending  seventh,  which  will  play 
a  dominating  part  and  appear  again  throughout  the  work  as  a  song  of 
despair,  a  burst  of  the  determined  will.  This  second  theme  may  then 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  embryonic  form  which  contains  the  chief 
elements  of  the  symphony.  The  initial  theme,  on  the  contrary,  will 
almost  always  keep  a  closer  resemblance  to  itself;  there  will  be  num- 
berless changes,  melodic  or  rhythmic  transformations,  but  its  particular 
physiognomy  will  not  be  lost. 

The  initial  theme  rumbles  in  the  basses  during  the  whole  of  this 
introduction.  A  tutti  of  some  measures  leads  by  a  rapid  crescendo  to 
the  main  body,  tres  vif,  3-4.  A  horn,  accompanied  by  second  violins 
and  violas,  announces  a  new  theme,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  this 
movement.  The  first  two  notes  of  this  motive  are  the  descending 
fourth,  the  first  cell  of  the  second  chief  theme.  The  second  section  of 
the  new  theme  furnishes  material  for  an  abrupt  and  jerky  figure,  given 
soon  afterward  to  the  wood- wind.     This  figure  will  play  throughout 
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the  work  a  transitional  part,  and  will  intervene  between  the  various 
developments.  Its  rhythm  is  unmistakable.  This  figure  alternates 
now  between  the  wood-wind  and  the  strings,  and  soon  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  initial  theme,  which  is  combined  with  the  abrupt  and 
characteristic  transitional  matter.  The  initial  theme,  diminished, 
is  given  to  the  'cellos.  The  violins  expose  a  figure,  6-4,  in  which  the 
ascending  seventh  of  the  second  chief  theme  is  recognized.  Flutes  and 
clarinets  have  graceful  ascending  phrases.  There  is  a  return  to  the 
initial  movement.  The  motive  of  transition  prepares  the  re-entrance 
of  the  theme  first  sung  by  the  horn,  which  is  developed  at  first  alone, 
then  in  combination  with  the  transitional  motive.  The  characteristic, 
incisive  rhythm  apparently  is  about  to  die  away,  but  it  appears  in  oboes 
and  clarinets,  after  the  violins  have  again  sung  the  second  principal 
theme.  Tremoli  of  violins  and  violas  prepare  the  re-entrance  of  the 
initial  sombre  theme,  given  in  turn  to  the  basses,  the  bass  clarinet, 
the  little  trumpet,  while  harps  and  wood-wind  accompany  with  ever- 
growing agitation.  After  this  theme  has  been  developed,  there  is  a 
gradual  broadening,  and  the  motive  originally  sung  by  the  horn  is 
given  to  the  wood- wind.  The  transitional  motive  is  then  developed 
alone  and  the  initial  theme  appears  in  the  brass,  after  which  the  oboe 
sings  the  second  principal  theme  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  3-2.  The 
graceful  flute  and  clarinet  passages  again  appear.  There  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  second  principal  theme  in  its  complete  form  returns  at  the 
original  pace.  The  pace  quickens,  and  the  transitional  theme  hovers 
above  the  initial  sombre  theme,  which  repeats  itself  in  an  ascending 
progression.     There  is  a  figure  of  a  descending  fifth,  with  a  rhythm 
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like  that  of  the  first  cell  in  the  second  principal  theme,  and  the  return 
of  this  theme  is  expected,  but  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  transi- 
tional motive  is  insistent,  and  leads  suddenly  to  the  conclusion. 

II.  Moderement  lent.  D-flat  major,  6-4.  The  second  movement 
begins  with  an  announcement  by  the  first  violins  of  the  second  princi- 
pal theme  (descending  fourth) .  The  bass  clarinet  sings  the  rest  of  the 
motive,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  strings.  These  first  measures  prepare 
the  re-entrance  of  the  same  theme  under  a  form  (6-4)  already  used 
in  the  first  movement.  A  new  figure  appears,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Finale.  The  development  brings  a  modulation  to  E  major,  and 
harps  give  out  a  strongly  rhythmed  motive  in  that  tonality.  This 
motive  will  be  employed  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  dotted,  characteristic 
rhythm  is  now  kept  up,  while  the  oboe,  then  the  clarinet,  and  also 
other  instruments  sing  in  turn  an  expressive  theme,  which  might  be 
taken  at  first  for  a  commentary  on  the  initial  sombre  motive,  but  the 
conclusion  of  it  is  the  first  new  theme  of  this  movement,  which  in  turn 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  theme  (6-4)  of  the  first  movement.  The  music 
grows  more  brilliant,  and  this  last-named  motive  appears  in  A  major 
(violins  and  violas) ,  also  the  first  new  theme  of  this  movement  (small 
trumpet).  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  reappears,  as  also  the  more 
expressive  motive  in  the  tonic.  There  is  use  of  these  various  musical 
thoughts  before  the  conclusion  begins.  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme 
is  given  out  by  the  trombones,  then  by  wood-wind  instruments,  and 
the  familiar  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  sung  by  the  clarinet. 

III.  Mod6r£.  D  minor,  2-4.  A  solo  viola  chants  a  theme  of  archaic 
character,  which  reminds  one  of  some  old  legend's  air.  The  flute 
hints  at  the  strongly  rhythmed  theme  of  the  preceding  movement, 
but  the  archaic  tune  is  developed  and  interrupted  suddenly  by  the 
horns  proclaiming  the  initial  theme,  sadly  changed  and  of  greatly  dimin- 
ished importance.  This  initial  theme,  with  hurried  pace,  persists 
in  triplets  shortened  more  and  more.  There  is  a  fantastic  whirlwind  in 
the  strings,  and  above  it  a  bold  theme  is  given  out  by  the  wood- wind. 
The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  appears  almost  immediately  afterward, 
and  is  added  to  the  whirling  triplets.  There  is  a  comparative  lull,  and 
the  bold  theme  is  now  given  out  at  length  by  the  small  trumpet,  after 
which  there  is  an  orchestral  explosion.  Then  the  archaic  tune  appears, 
rhythmed  curiously  in  3-8,  "after  the  manner  of  a  pantomimic  dance," 
and  played  by  flutes  and  then  bassoons;  harp  harmonics  and  the  tri- 
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angle  give  additional  color  to  this  episode.  The  development  of  this 
theme  is  twice  interrupted  by  the  union  of  the  strongly  rhythmed  theme 
(basses)  and  the  bold  theme,  but  it  keeps  on  only  to  give  way  to"  the 
appearance  in  canon  of  the  bold  theme,  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the 
brass  ff.  After  this  climax  the  archaic  tune  returns,  2-8,  and  a  rallen- 
tando  leads  to  reappearance  of  this  theme  in  its  original  form. 

IV.  Introduction,  Fugue,  et  Finale.  The  general  form  of  this  last 
movement  is  that  of  a  rondo  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  two 
parts  (introduction  and  fugue).  In  the  introduction  to  the  fugue  all 
the  chief  thematic  ideas  of  the  preceding  movements  are  recalled  one 
by  one,  either  by  solo  instruments  or  by  groups  of  instruments. 

The  subject  of  the  fugue  is  the  expressive  theme  first  sung  by  the 
oboe  in  the  second  movement,  but  now  the  theme  is  lengthened  by  an 
ascending  arabesque,  in  which  the  characteristic,  ascending  curve  of 
the  second  chief  theme  of  the  work  is  recognized.  The  final  association 
of  the  two  themes,  already  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
movement  by  the  appearance  of  a  figure  common  to  them  both,  is  now 
frankly  declared.  This  subject,  persisting  to  the  end  of  the  fugue, 
brings  in  a  lively  movement,  5-4,  the  true  Finale.  The  oboe  sings  the 
first  new  theme  of  the  second  movement,  which  is  developed  in  com- 
pany with  the  fugue  subject.  The  instrumental  complications  become 
more  elaborate.  The  strongly  rhythmed  theme  presents  itself,  and 
then  a  brand-new  motive  appears,  interrupted  by  echoes  of  the  archaic 
melody.  This  new  theme  prepares  the  return  of  the  initial  motive, 
which  strengthens  itself  in  canon  form.  The  fugue  subject  creeps  about 
the  whole  orchestra,  while  a  more  aggressive  form  of  the  often  used 
theme  of  the  second  movement  soars  above.  The  brand-new  theme 
returns,  and  once  more  ushers  in  the  initial  theme  in  the  bass,  while  the 
second  chief  or  cyclic  theme  is  announced  above.  This  is  the  final 
struggle  of  the  two.  The  fugue  subject  soon  reappears,  and  leads  to 
a  brilliant  burst  of  the  whole  orchestra.  The  second  chief  or  cyclic 
theme  is  then  used  as  a  broadly  proportioned  choral,  whose  bass  is  the 
initial  theme,  now  subdued  and  definitely  associated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  second  theme.     This  triumph  is  thrice  proclaimed  in  the  pero- 
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ration,  and,  between  the  proclamations,  the  archaic  theme,  with  its 
characteristic  initial  fifth,  is  heard  in  the  wood-wind. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  based  on  the  articles  by  Mr.  Calvocoressi ; 
for,  since  he  is  acquainted  intimately  with  d'Indy's  musical  life  and 
purposes,  his  articles  concerning  this  composer  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary authority. 


Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  was  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  August  8, 
1880.  Her  maiden  name  was  Hickenlooper,  and  she  was  of  German- 
Russian  parentage.  A  very  young  child,  she  was  taught  by  her  grand- 
mother, a  German  pianist,  and  when  she  was  nine  years  old  she  studied 
for  four  months  with  Constantin  von  Sternberg.  Her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  she  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mar- 
montel,  Senior,  for  several  years.  From  Marmontel  she  went  to  Widor. 
In  1895  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  studied  five  years  in 
the  class  of  Delaborde.  After  she  left  the  Conservatory  she  travelled 
in  Europe  for  two  years.  Returning  to  this  country,  she  took  a  few 
lessons  of  Ernest  Hutcheson.  She  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where 
she  studied  with  Jedliczka.  Her  first  public  appearance  was  at  New 
York,  with  orchestra,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  January  18,  1905.  Her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quar- 
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tet,  April  10,  1905,  when  she  played  with  Mr.  Krasselt  Saint-Saehs's 
Violoncello  Sonata  in  C  minor.  She  gave  concerts  in  London  in  the 
following  May  and  June.  She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Steinert 
Hall  (November  23,  1905,  January  20,  1906)  and  in  Chickering  Hall 
(February  18,  November  5,  1906).  She  played  at  the  Sunday  Cham- 
ber Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  December  16,  1906;  gave  a  recital 
in  Chickering  Hall,  October  28,  1907;  played  at  one  of  Mrs.  Half 
McAllister's  concerts,  December  16,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  March  17,  1908  (Cesar  Franck's  Pianoforte  Quintet). 
She  gave  concerts  in  Europe  in  the  season  of  1908-09.  On  October  16, 
1909,  she  gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  an  orchestra 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

She  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  21,  1906  (Grieg's  Concerto);  February  9,  1907  (Tschai- 
kowsky's  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor),  April  4,  1908  (Liszt's  Concerto 
in  B-flat  major,  No.  1).  She  also  played  at  the  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fund  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  29,  1906  (Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-flat  major),  and  at  the 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  20,  1909  (Schumann's  Concerto). 


Concerto  in  A  Minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54. 

Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:    "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
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concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:    I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  that  he  made 
a  second  attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  1841,  and  it  was  then  called  a  "Phantasie."  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  by  Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal 
at  the  Gewandhaus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  ^44  to  publish  the 
work  as  an  "Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, "Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  Inter- 
mezzo and  Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden  in  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert  in  Dresden,  December  4,  1845. 

Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chamber 
concerts,  December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substituted 
for  the  orchestra.  S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  with  orchestra 
at  a  Parepa  concert,  September  26,  1866,  and  the  two  remaining  move- 
ments at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later.  The  first  performance  in  Bos- 
ton of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accompaniment  was  by  Otto 
Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  November  23, 
1866. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  E,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
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which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage-work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development- 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it ;  and 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contrast- 
ing motive.  The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo  in  A-flat 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.  There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  allegro.  Imitative 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.  A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  (wind  instruments)  in  A  minor.  The  third  part  is  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte; and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  ar- 
peggios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage-work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  E  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti;  and  the  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 
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The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Baermann 

(November  26,   1887),  Mrs.  Steiniger-Clark   (January  11,   1890),  Mr. 

Joseffy  (April  17,  1897),  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  16,  1901),  Mrs. 

Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (February    14,   1903),  Mr.  Ernest  Schelling 

(February  25,  1905).     It  was  played  by  Mr.  Paderewski  at  a  concert 

for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  England  was  at  the  concert 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  May  14,  1856.  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianst,  and  it  was  her  first  visit  to  England.  She 
gave  a  recital  on  June  30,  1856,  and  the  Musical  World  said  gallantly: 
"The  reception  accorded  to  this  accomplished  lady  on  her  first  coming 
to  England  will  no  doubt  encourage  her  to  repeat  her  visit.  Need  we 
say,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  that  she  will  be  'welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May'?"  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Athenceum: 
"That  this  lady  is  among  the  greatest  female  players  who  have  ever 
been  heard  has  been  universally  admitted.  That  she  is  past  her  prime 
may  be  now  added  without  discourtesy,  when  we  take  leave  of  her, 
nor  do  we  fancy  that  she  would  do  wisely  to  adventure  a  second  visit  to 
England." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  visit  that  she  attended  a  performance  of  her 
husband's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (June  23,  1856),  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  Her  presence  was  not  advantageous  to  the  success 
of  the  work.  We  now  quote  from  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cox's  "Musical 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  303,  304  (London, 
1872).  He  speaks  of  the  evening  as  "to  all  intents  and  purposes 
wasted.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  had  appeared  at  the  second  concert, 
as  well  as  at  the  second  matinee  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  pianiste  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  brilliant  finger,*  pro- 
ducing the  richest  and  most  even  tone,  and  a  facility  of  execution  that 
was  only  equalled  by  her  taste  and  style,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
not  amongst  the  audience,  where  her  presence  would  have  obtained 
for  her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  actually  upon  the  orchestra, 

♦This  use  of  the  word  "finger,"  to  mean  "skill  in  fingering  a  musical  instrument"  or  "touch,"  was  in 
fashion  in  England  for  over  a  century.  In  "Pamela"  (1741):  "Miss  L.  has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the 
harpsichord,"  and  this  was  apparently  the  first  use  of  the  term  with  this  meaning  in  literature.  When  Miss 
Wirt,  the  governess,  played  to  Thackeray's  friend,  Mr.  Snob,  at  the  Ponto's  house,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  Man- 
gelwurzelshire,  some  variations  on  "Sich  a  Gettin' up  Stairs,"  Mrs.  Ponto  exclaimed,  "What  a  finger!  "and 
Mr.  Snob  added:  "And  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotted  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the 
piano."- — Ed. 
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immediately  in  front  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  gave  from  time  to 
time  directions  which  he  communicated  at  second  hand  to  the  orchestra 
and  vocalists !  If  the  lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good  taste  as  not 
to  have  perceived  that  she  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  position, 
the  directors  at  least  ought  to  have  saved  her  from  herself  by  insisting 
upon  her  absence.  If  they  had,  however,  requested  her  presence,  they 
were  doubly  culpable.  From  this  and  various  other  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  band,  principals,  or  chorus  to  be  at  their 
ease.  As  for  the  conductor  (Sterndale-Bennett) ,  he  was  much  more 
puzzled  than  complimented  by  an  interference  that  suggested  incom- 
petency on  his  part  and  a  positive  inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
superior  direction.  .  .  .  The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  performance 
was  received  was  fearfully  disheartening;  but  to  no  one  could  it  have 
been  more  distressing  than  to  Mme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could  but 
be  aware  of  'the  disappointment  and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst 
she  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  defeat '  that  would  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  derision,  had  not 
the  audience  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Royalty." 


Suite  for  full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  score  of  the  Ballet, 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg, 'November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("Der 
Nussknacker,"  "  Casse-Noisette ")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.  Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette," a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  story  "Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "Die  Serapions  Bruder." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows: — 

Act  I.     A   Christmas    tree   in   the   house   of   President   Silberhaus. 
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The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Entrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.  He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an-end  and  the  guests  go  home.  The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  It  is  midnight.  She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 
as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and  the  mice  are  defeated.  The  nutcracker  is  transformed  into  a 
handsome  prince.  He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter,  and  each  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act  II.  The  mountain  of  sweetmeats,  the  kingdom  of  lollipops 
and  goodies.  The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut- 
cracker. When  the  two  enter,  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.  Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

*  Dragee  means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet- 
meat. In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug; 
"intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffman's  tale.  The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 
prince. 

*  * 

Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  lighter  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses  are  not 
used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section."  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood-wind  instruments. 

March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with  almost  childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  E  minor. 

Danse  de  la  Fee-Dragee.  This  dance  is  taken  from  the  Pas  de  deux 
(No.  4)  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  It  is  there  entitled  simply 
"2nd  Variation."  The  first  is  a  Tarantella.  Both  are  for  solo  dancer. 
Andante  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three 
flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  celesta*  (or  pianoforte),  four  first  violins,  four  sec- 

*  The  celesta  was  invented  by  Victor  Mustel,  of  Paris,  in  1886.  It  is  a  keyboard  instrument  usually 
made  with  a  compass  of  four  octaves  from  C  to  C'""  (Mahler  has  written  for  it  as  low  as  D).  Tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  the  hammers  small  plates  of  steel.  (In  the  typhophone,  also  a  keyed  instrument  much  like 
the  celesta,  the  hammers  strike  tuning  forks.  D'Indy  has  used  the  typhophone  in  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche." 
I  believe  the  typhophone  was  also  invented  by  Mustel.)  As  a  rule,  notes  written  for  the  celesta  are  an  octave 
below  the  actual  sounds,  but  in  Tschaikowsky's  dance  they  are  written  at  their  actual  pitch,  for  the  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  pianoforte,  if  a  celesta  is  not  at  hand.  Gustave  Charpentier  wrote  for  the  celesta  in  his  "Chanson 
du  Chemin"  (1895).  Glazounoff  introduced  it  in  his  suite  from  the  ballet  "Raymonda"  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1902.  My  recollection  is  that  the  celesta  was 
not  used  at  this  concert,  but  it  was  heard  in  F.  S.  Converse's  "Jeanne  d'Arc:  Dramatic  Scenes,"  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7,  1908.  Tschaikowsky  uses  the  celesta  in  his 
"  Voyvode." 
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ond  violins,  four  violas,  two  double-basses.  The  strings  begin,  pizzi- 
cati  and  pp,  four  introductory  measures,  and  the  celesta  has  the  chief 
theme.  This  period  of  eight  measures  is  repeated;  the  second  modu- 
lates back  to  E  minor.  There  is  a  "side  section,"  after  which  a  solo 
cadenza  for  celesta  leads  back  to  the  chief  theme.  The  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  strikingly  original  little  piece  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Danse  Russe,  Trepak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissement  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows:  (a)  Chocolat,  (b)  Cafe, 
(c)  The,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Cafe" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe,"  and  "The"  becomes  "Danse  chinoise."  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter, with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  Tempo 
di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  of 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end  fff. 

Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two    oboes,  English  horn,    two    clarinet,  bass    clarinet, 
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two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melod^ 
ically,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melody,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.  The  first  section  is  repeated, 
and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section 
which  is  rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  the  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  The  music 
is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  one  horn,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings.  This  charmingly 
grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long.  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  the  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section.  The  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals,  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of  the 
ballet.  The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.  Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction  based 
on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.  The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns;  the  latter  section  of  this 
motive  is  for  clarinet.  The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 
also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the. 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "patisserie  d'entremets." 
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Feb.  6,  at  3:00 
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Monday  Afternoon,  Feb.  7,  at  3:00 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  Feb.  8,  at  3:00 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS.J5.00  and  $4.00,  opens  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  29,  at  Boi  Office. 

at  9  a.m.  and  closes  WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  5. 
SINGLE  TICKETS,  $1.50  and  $1.00,  on  sale  FRIDAY.  JAN.  7,  at  9  a.m. 
UNRESERVED  SEATS,  50  cents,  sold  on  day  of  Travelogue. 
MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  addressed  to  The  Burton  Holmes  Lectures,  Lyceum 

Theatre,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt,  before  regular  sale. 
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SECOND  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  U 

AT  230  'PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Smetana 


Overture    to    the    Opera    "The  Sold  Bride" 


Tschaikowsky  ....         Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto  ;  moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  valse. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo  ;  Pizzicato  ostinato  :  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Mozart 


Handel    . 


I.  Grave. 

II.  Allegro. 

III.  Sarabande. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Gounod 


Recitative  "Now,  Vitellia!"  and  Rondo  "Never 
shall  Hymen,"  from  the  Opera  "Titus" 

Concerto  for  Oboe  and  String  Orchestra 
(First  time  at  these  concerts) 


Stanzas  of  Sappho  from  the  Opera  "Sappho  " 


Wagner 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Rienzi  " 


SOLOISTS 
Mme.  SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Mr.  GEORGES  LONGY 


Stein  way  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride." 

Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884.) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  (Die  verkaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs, March  23,  1889,  January  15,  1898,  March  10,  1900,  January  30, 
1904,  April  27,  1907. 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored  for 
one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed 
in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'cellos,  and  second  'cellos 
and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  "diver- 
sion," or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  devel- 
opment fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 
for  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins. 
This  theme  is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  'cellos.  The  chief 
motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal 
work  is  resumed.  The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  overture  (without  the  double  basses).  The  tonality  is  changed 
to  D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings  and  wind,  while 
the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear 
in  the  strings,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

* 
*  * 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863.  He  completed 
the  work  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the 
Referee  (London)  when  the  work  was  revived  *  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  24  1907. 

*  The  first  performance  in  London  was  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  Company  at  Drury  Lane,  June 
»6,  1895. 
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"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in 
garments  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Hans  and  Marie,  betrothed  lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Kruschina,  has  determined  she 
shall  marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  This  situation 
affords  the  composer  an  oppportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expres- 
sive character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each 
other  to  constancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Kezal, 
a  marriage  broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of 
bustle  and  humor.  After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie 
flatly  declines  to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed 
by  the  return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national  dance  called 
'The  Hen,'  the  steps  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee 
and  the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  sug- 
gests the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
modern  barn  dance.  It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently 
faithful  reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  formed  a 
notable  feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well-written  chorus  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  'The  Furiant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  whirlings  on  the  part  of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross-rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.  Subsequently  Kezal  offers 
Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans,  how- 
ever, has  some  animated  moments,  for  the  women  of  the  village  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
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disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid 
sings  a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans 
enters,  and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly 
suggesting  the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36    .    .      Peter   Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St 
Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1876-77, 
and  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello,"  for  which  a  libretto  at  his 
own  wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished 
in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that 
year,  and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work 
again  toward  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on 
December  27,  the  Scherzo  on  January  1,  1874,  an^  the  Finale  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1877. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow,  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  Andantino  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  October  18,  1890.  Mr.  Nikisch  con- 
ducted. They  were  played  here  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  2,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  conductor,  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  20,  1893.  The 
first  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  28,  1896,  Mr.  Paur  conductor. 
The  Symphony  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  21,  1905. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami"  ("To  my  best  friend")  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky,  and  she  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10,  1831.  She  married 
in  1848  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.  Her  courage 
did  not  give  way;  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally 
became  famous  and  successful.  In  1876  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  left  with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "  many  millions  of  rubles." 
She  dwelt  at  Moscow.     Fond  of  music,  she  admired  beyond  measure 


certain  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  and  she  inquired  curiously  concern- 
ing his  character  as  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Kotek,*  a  pupil  of  Tschaikowsky  in  compo- 
sition, and  through  him  she  gave  Tschaikowsky  commissions  for  tran- 
scriptions for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.  There  was 
an  interchange  of  letters.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  she  learned 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  she  sent  him  three  thousand  rubles;  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to  give  him  yearly  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose  free  from  pecuniary  care 
and  vexation.  She  insisted  that  they  should  never  meet.  They  never 
spoke  together;  but  their  letters  to  each  other  were  frequent  and 
intimate.  Tschaikowsky  poured  out  his  soul  to  this  woman,  who  is 
described  by  his  brother  Modest  as  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
rooted  principles,  with  the  independence  of  a  man;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  is  petty  and  conventional,  but  was  pure  in  thought 

and  action;  a  woman  that  was  compassionate,  but  not  sentimental.! 

* 
*  *    . 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  strings. 
WiThe  first  movement  begins  with  -a  short  introduction,  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  F  minor,  3-4,  with  the  Fate  theme.  This  phrase  is  answered 
by  wood- wind  and  trumpets  against  harmonies  in  horns,  trombones, 
bassoons,  tuba.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Moderato  con 
anima  (in  movimento  di  valse),  F  minor,  9-8,  begins  with  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  theme  with  melody  in  first  violins  and  'cellos.  The 
development  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  an  accompaniment  of  strings. 
The  whole  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  There  is  a  change, 
Moderato  assai,  quasi  andante.     A  clarinet  phrase  is  answered  by  de- 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolks,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for 
Music,  Berlin.  As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.  Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to 
him. 

t  In  December,  1890,  Nadejda  wrote  Peter  that  on  account  of  the  complicated  state  of  her  business  affairs 
she  could  not  continue  the  allowance.  Furthermore,  she  treated  him  with  curious  indifference,  so  that  Tschai- 
kowsky mourned  the  loss  of  the  friend  rather  than  of  the  pension.  He  never  recovered  from  the  wound. 
Nadejda  von  Meek  died  on  January  25,  1894. 
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scending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  wood-wind  and  rising  and 
falling  arpeggios  in  the  violas,  to  a  string  accompaniment,  but  this  is 
not  the  second  theme;  it  is  rather  a  counter-theme  to  the  second 
theme,  which  is  a  sensuous  song  for  'cellos.  This  second  theme' is  sung 
by  flutes  and  oboe,  and  the  development  is  concise.  There  is  a  sudden 
change  to  B  major,  and  there  is  a  pianissimo  reappearance  of  the  first 
theme  modified  in  the  wood-wind.  After  a  struggle  between  the  first 
and  second  themes  the  Fate  motive  is  heard  fortissimo  from  trumpets 
and  other  wind  instruments.  The  free  fantasia  is  elaborate  and  de- 
voted to  the  working  out  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  begins 
with  the  return  of  the  counter-theme  to  the  second  theme,  D  minor, 
which  is  followed  in  turn  by  the  second  theme  in  F  major  in  the  horn 
against  the  counter- theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  development  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  short 
and  dramatic  coda  is  concerned  with  the  first  theme. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment begins  with  a  melancholy  song  for  oboe.  The  strings  play  a 
march-like  theme  in  A-flat  major.  These  themes  are  developed  in 
quasi-variation  form.  There  is  a  middle  part,  piu  mosso,  in  which  a 
rude  melody  appears  as  a  sort  of  trio. 

III.  Scherzo,  "Pizzicato  ostinato";  allegro,  F  major,  2-4.  There 
are  three  contrasted  themes,  one  for  all  the  strings  pizzicati,  one  for 
the  wood- wind,  and  the  third  for  the  brass  and  the  kettledrums.  The 
development  of  the  second  and  third  themes  is  at  times  simultaneous. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  is  a  wild  rondo.  „There  are 
three  chief  themes:  the  first  is  exposed  at  the  beginning  by  all  the 
strings  and  wood- wind  fortissimo  against  sustained  chords  in  the  brass. 
The  second  follows  immediately, — a  folk-tune,  "In  the  Fields  there 
stood  a  Birch-tree,"  for  wood- wind.  The  third  theme  appears  after 
a  return  of  the  first, — a  joyous,  march-like  theme,  sounded  in  har- 
mony by  full  orchestra.  Toward  the  end  the  Fate  theme  .is  pro- 
claimed double  fortissimo  by  all  the  wind  instruments. 

The  Finale  is  described  by  Mrs.  Newmarch  as  a  set  of  variations  on 
the  folk-song,  "In  the  Fields  there  stood  a  Birch-tree";  but  the 
characterization  is  loose. 
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Recitative,  "Jetzt,  Viteuja!"  and  Aria,  "Nib  sou,  mit  Rosen," 
from  "Titus" Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  or  "Titus,"  opera  seria  in  two  acts,  original 
Italian  text  based  on  the  like-named  libretto  of  Metastasio  by  Caterino 
Mazzola,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  September  6,  1791,  at  the 
coronation  festivities  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  This  recitative 
and  air  are  sung  by  Vitellia  in  the  second  act : — 

Jetzt,  Vitellia!  schlagt  die  Stunde,  der  grossen  Prufung  ernste  Stunde.  •  Hast  du 
wohl  Muth  zu  sehen  wie  er  sein  Leben  endet,  der  dir  Treue  gelobt  ?  Sextus  er  liebt 
dich,  mehr  als  sein  eigenes  Leben,  auf  dein  Verlangen  ward  er  Verbrecher ;  stets  sahst 
du  ihn  vollbringen  was  grausam  du  begehrt  •  er  wird  im  Tode  seine  Treue  dir  wahren ; 
und  dennoch  willst  du,  wohl  bewusst  deiner  Unthat,  mit  heitrer  Miene  dem  Kaiser 
dich  vermahlen?  Ach,  wo  ich  weilte  wiird'  ich  Sextus  erblicken.  Die  Ltifte,  die 
Felsen,  ja  sie  wurden  dem  Gatten  mein  Geheimniss  entdecken.  Zu  seinen  Fiissen 
will  ich  bekennen  meine  Schuld ;  will  mindern  meines  Sextus  Verbrechen,  kann  ich 
retten  ihn  nicht,  durch  mein  Verderben.  So  schwinde  stolzes  Hoffen,  so  schwinde 
auf  ewig. 

Nie  soil  mit  Rosen,  mit  duff  gen  Myrteh, 

Hymen  mir  schmucken  die  Lebensbahn. 

Schon  seh'  ich  grauenvoll  Kerker  sich  offnen, 

Schon  Todesqualen  furchtbar  mir  nahn. 

Weh'  mir  Armen!  welch'  Entsetzen! 

Ach,  was  wird  mein  Schicksal  sein? 
Wer  erkennt  was  ich  erdulde, 

Ja  gewiss  erbarmt  sich  mein. 

Now,  Vitellia,  the  hour  strikes,  the  serious  hour  of  the  great  trial.  Hast  thou 
the  courage  to  see  how  he  ends  his  life  who  swore  fidelity  to  thee?  Sextus  loves 
thee  more  than  his  own  life;  he  became  a  criminal  at  thy  behest.  Thou  hast  ever 
seen  him  accomplish  what  thou  cruelly  askedst  for ;  he  will  keep  faith  with  thee  in 
death.  And  yet  wouldst  thou,  well  knowing  his  misdeed,  marry  the  emperor  with 
a  smile  on  thy  face?  Ah,  wherever  I  might  be  I  should  see  Sextus.  The  breezes, 
the  rocks,  would  discover  my  secret  to  my  husband.  I  will  acknowledge  my  guilt 
at  his  feet;  I  will  lessen  my  Sextus's  crime,  even  if  I  cannot  save  him,  by  my  own 
undoing.     So  vanish,  proud  hope,  vanish  forever. 

Never  shall  Hymen  adorn  my  life's  path  with  roses,  with  fragrant  myrtle.  Already 
I  see  dungeons  open  horribly,  already  see  torments  of  death  draw  near.  Woe  to  me, 
wretched  one!  What  terror!  Ah,  what  will  be  my  lot?  He  who  sees  what  I 
suffer  will  surely  take  pity  on  me. — Englished  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

The  recitative  begins  in  D  minor,  and  ends  in  B-flat  major.  It  is 
accompanied  by  strings.  The  air  begins  with  a  short  larghetto  in  F 
major,  3-8,  which  is  followed  by  an  allegro  in  F  major,  4-4,  in  rondo 
form.     The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  basset-horn  * 

solo,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

* 
*  * 

*  The  basset-horn,  or  corno  di  bassetto,  is  an  alto  clarinet  in  F,  a  fifth  below  the  clarinet  in  C.  Its 
downward  compass  is  prolonged  to  the  extent  of  a  major -third.  The  tone  is  rich  and  sombre.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  practically  obsolete,  though  the  alto  clarinet  in  E-flat  used  in  military  bands  resembles  it. 
Mozart  employed  the  corno  di  bassetto  in  this  opera,  "The  Magic  Flute,"  "Figaro,"  "  Die  Entfiihrung") 
and  in  his  Requiem;  Beethoven  introduced  it  in  his  ballet  of  "Prometheus";  Vogel  used  it;  and 
Mendelssohn  wrote  for  it,  though  not  in  his  orchestral  works.  There  is  a  dispute  about  the  origin  of  the 
name.  The  story  that  has  prevailed  is  that  the  basset-horn  was  invented  in  Passau  in  1777,  and  improved  by 
Lotz,  of  Presburg,  in  1782.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  says  that  "basset-horn"  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  cor  de  basette,  Italian  corno  di  basetto;  and  "bassetto,"  which  in  English  meant  a  small  bass  viol,  is 
an  Italian  diminutive  of  "basso."  Lavoix,  in  his  "Histoire  de  l'lnstrumentation,"  says  that  the  inventor's 
name  at  Passau  was  Horn,  that  the  instrument  was  named  after  him,  and  by  a  queer  translation  the  "bas- 
set Horn"  became  in  French  the  "cor  de  basset"  and  in  Italian  "corno  di  bassetto."  Iwan  Muller  took  the 
instrument  and  turned  it  into  an  alto  clarinet,  and  Simiot  and  Sax  made  further  improvements.  The  instru- 
ment at  concerts  is  usually  replaced  by  a  clarinet.  The  basset  horn  was  used  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse  in 
his  opera  "  The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  produced  in  Jordan  Hall,  January  13,  1906. 
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The  librettist,  Caterino  Mazzola,  was  a  Venetian  and  a  friend  of  da 
Ponte.  He  was  appointed  Court  Poet  at  Dresden  in  1782,  and  one  of 
his  duties  was  to  provide  librettos  for  operas  and  cantatas.  Metas- 
tases libretto  in  three  acts  was  written  in  1734,  and  Caldara  was  the 
first  to  set  it  to  music,  for  the  birthday  festival  of  Charles  VI.,  at  Vi- 
enna, 1734. 

This  opera  was  ordered  by  the  Estates  of  Bohemia  for  the  coronation 
of  Leopold  II.  Mozart  was  a  sick  man  when  he  received  the  commis- 
sion in  August,  but  he  buckled  himself  to  the  task.  The  opera  was 
written  and  rehearsed  within  eighteen  days.  The  secco  recitatives  were 
not  by  Mozart,  but  by  his  friend  Siissmaier,  who  went  with  him  to  the 
first  performance. 

The  earth  was  becoming  impatient  for  Mozart.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  medicine  during  his  visit;  he  was  very  pale;  and,  although  he 
now  and  then  jested  with  friends,  he  was  in  doleful  dumps,  and  when 
he  took  his  leave  he  shed  tears.  The  failure  of  the  opera  deepened  his 
melancholy.  Niemschek  thought  that  the  audience,  in  holiday  humor, 
was  unable  to  appreciate  the  music.  The  opera  is  a  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  opera  seria  in  construction  and  character.  For  instance, 
the  parts  of  Sextus  and  Annius,  the  lovers,  were  written  for  women 
and  played  and  sung  by  them.  An  incredible  opera  to  cOnie  after 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  twenty-four  days  before  the  first  performance 
of  "The  Magic  Flute"!  The  Prague  correspondent  of  the  Musi- 
kalisches  Wochenblatt  (Berlin)  wrote:  "The  music  did  not  please, 
although  it  is  by  Mozart.  This  otherwise  great  composer  appears  to 
have  forgotten  the  motto  of  Octavius,  '  Make  haste  slowly ! '  Further- 
more, only  the  arias  and  choruses  were  by  him.  The  recitatives  were 
composed  by  another.  .  .  .  Mozart  is  dead.  He  went  home  sick  from 
Prague,  and  never  recovered.  They  thought  he  was  dropsical,  and  he 
died  at  Vienna  toward  the  end  of  last  week."  This  letter  is  dated 
December  12,  1791.  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  his  death,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  poisoned.  One  of  his  last  works  is  a  Requiem,  they 
say,  which  was  performed  at  his  funeral.  Now  he  is  dead,  the  Viennese 
will  indeed  discover  what  they  have  lost  in  him.  Alive,  he  had  con- 
stantly to  do  wth  a  cabal,  which  he,  it  is  true,  used  to  irritate  by  his 
manners  sans  souci.  Neither  his  '  Figaro '  nor  his  '  Don  Juan '  had  any 
luck  in  Vienna;  the  more  conspicuous  their  success  at  Prague.  Peace 
to  his  ashes." 

Metastasio  wrote  the  original  libretto  of  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  at 
Vienna  in  1734,  the  year  in  which  his  dearly  beloved  Marianni  Bul- 
garini,  called  Romanina,  the  greatest  female  singer  and  actress  of  her 
time,  died  and  bequeathed  to  him,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  all 
she  had,  to  the  amount  of  25,000  crowns.  Smug  Dr.  Burney  remarks 
in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Abate  Metastasio": 
"It  seems  as  if  the  character  and  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
had  directed  the  muse  of  Metastasio  to  choose  a  virtuous  prince  for 
the  principal  hero  of  most  of  the  musical  dramas  that  were  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Theatre.  The  emperor  was  a  religious  prince  and  a 
rigid  observer  of  decorum  himself,  which  constantly  kept  licentiousness 
at  a  distance  from  his  court.  And  the  poet,  naturally  a  friend  to  virtue 
and  morality,  seems  to  have  gratified  his  own  feelings  by  conforming 
to  the  serious  sentiments  of  his  Imperial  Patron." 

The  story  is  practically  the  same,  with  change  of  characters,  as  that 
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of  Corneille's  "Cinna;  ou,  la  Clemence  d'Auguste"  (1639).  Metastasio 
took  for  his  hero  Titus,  "the  lovely  dearling  and  delightfull  joy  of 
Mankinde."  Titus  has  unthroned  Vitellius,  whose  daughter  Vitellia  is 
sore  vexed  because  Titus  does  not  woo  her.  She  conspires  with  her 
lover  Sextus,  friend  to  the  emperor,  the  latter's  downfall.  Titus  exiles 
his  sweetheart,  Berenice,  and  prays  Sextus  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his 
sister,  Servilia,  who  is  already  promised  to  Annius.  Servilia  tells  the 
truth  to  Titus,  who  abandons  his  purpose,  and  now  thinks  favorably 
of  Vitellia.  She  meanwhile  goes  on  with  her  plot.  There  is  a  report 
that  Titus  has  been  assassinated.  Sextus,  about  to  escape,  is  impris- 
oned, but  out  of  love  for  Vitellia  is  silent.  Vitellia,  to  save  him,  de- 
clares in  the  amphitheatre,  as  Sextus  is  about  to  be  put  to  death,  that 
she  alone  is  guilty  of  instigating  the  plot.     Titus  pardons  all.  - 

Zelter  wrote  to  Goethe:  "Such  a  Titus,  who  is  in  love  with  every 
woman  that  wishes  to  kill  him,  is  yet  to  be  born." 

This  text  was  set  to  music  by  many  besides  Caldara  and  Mozart, — 
Leo,  Hasse,  Wagenseil,  Pampani,  Perez,  Gluck,  Adolfati,  Jomelli, 
Cocchi,  Naumann,  Bernasconi,  Anfossi,  Sarti,  Holzbauer,  Guglielmi, 
Apell,  Ottani,  Niccolini,  Galuppi,  Grua,  Mazzoni. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  "  Osservazione  sopra  i  Drammi  dell' 
Abate  Metastasio,"  published  at  Nice  in  1785: — 

"In  the  'Clemenza  di  Tito,'  as  in  some  of  his  other  works,  Metastasio 
has  dared  to  beat  down  the  idol  to  which  modern  music  has  offered  so 
much  incense,  namely,  the  Duet.  We  applaud  his  boldness.  The  fierce 
and  furious  Vitellia  was  not  permitted  to  warble  along  with  the  foolish 
Sextus  or  the  gentle  Titus.     But  if  this  opera  is  again  brought  on  the 
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stage  in  our  time,  who  knows  what  nonsense  may  be  introduced  into  it 
by  the  tribe  of  stage-poets,  here  to  supply  a  duet,  there  to  introduce  a 
rondeau,  now  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  and  now  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  ignorance!"-  For  strictures  on  the  revision  of 
this  libretto  by  Mazzola,  whom  da  Ponte  declared  to  be  "an  elegant 
poet  and  the  first  who  has  known  how  to  write  an  opera-buff  a,"  and 
for  objections  to  the  undramatic  character  of  Mozart's  opera,  see 
George  Hogarth's  "Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,"  vol.  i.  pp.  338- 
340  (London,  1838). 

"La  Clemenza  di  Tito"  was  the  first  of  Mozart's  operas  to  be  per- 
formed in  England.  It  was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
March  27,  1806,  for  ^Elizabeth  Billington's  benefit.  Honest  Mr.  Parke, 
oboist  and  gossip,  wrote:  "In  this  charming  opera  Billington,  who  was 
ably  supported  by  Braham,  made  a  display  of  talent  rarely  witnessed; 
and  the  music  stamps  the  composer  of  it  as  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  the  age.  Mrs.  Billington,  with  whom  I  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  for  several  years,  sent  me  a  ticket.  ...  I  was  highly  gratified, 
with  the  refined  science,  elegant  taste,  and  natural  simplicity  displayed 
in  this  fine  production." 


Concerto  for  Oboe  with  Accompaniment  op  Two  Viouns,  Viola, 
Violoncello,  or  Double-Bass  .  George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  by  Handel  at  Hamburg  in  1703.  The 
score  used  at  this  concert  follows  closely  the  manuscript. 

Handel  went  in  1703  to  Hamburg  and  entered  the  orchestra  of  the 
German  Opera  House  as"violino  diripieno,"  one  of  the  "filling  in" 
or  auxiliary  violins.  Reinhard  Keiser  was  then  director.  He  was 
obliged  to  hide  for  a  time  from  his  creditors,  and  during  his  absence 
Handel  took  his  place  at  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra,  and  revealed 
his  own  abilities.  It  was  in  Hamburg  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Telemann  and  Mattheson.  The  latter  says  that,  when  Handel 
came  to  Hamburg,  he  composed  "long  airs  and  interminable  cantatas," 
scholastic  rather  than  melodious;  and  that  he,  Mattheson,  taught  him 
much.  Mattheson  was  a  versatile  and  accomplished  musician,  but  Keiser, 
a  true  melodist,  probably  had  a  greater  influence  over  Handel,  whose 
chief  works  in  Hamburg  were  the  operas  "Almira"  (1705),  "Nero" 
(1705),  "Florindo"  (1706),  "Daphne"  (1708).     He  also  wrote  cantatas 
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"and  a  great  quantity  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music."  Handel 
journeyed  to  Italy  in  1706,  and  Mainwaring  says  that  two  chests  full 
of  compositions  were  left  in  Hamburg. 

This  concerto  begins  with  a  movement  in  G  minor,  Grave,  4-4. 
There  are  a  few  measures  of  introduction  forte  in  which  the  first  and 
second  violins  give  out  individual  figures  strongly  rhythmed.  The 
oboe  has  an  expressive  measure  apiacere,  after  which  it  has  a  solo  with 
contrasting  figures  for  the  violins.  There  is  an  interlude  of  two  measures 
for  the  orchestra.  Again  the  solo  introductory  measure,  a  piacere,  and 
again  a  solo  for.  oboe  with  a  short  orchestral  postlude. 

Allegro,  G  minor,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of  orchestral  prelude 
the  oboe  has  florid  passages,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  orchestral 
interludes. 

Sarabande.  Largo,  F  major,  3-4.  The  oboe  has  its  melody  through- 
out. The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588  at  Seville.  Accord- 
ing to  some  the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman 
who  was  the  first  to  dance  the  Sarabande  in  France.  Others  say  the 
name  came  from  the  Spanish  word  sarao,  a  ball;  others  that  it  came 
from  the  Saracens.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into 
Portugal  in  1586,  that  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous.  Indeed  there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  name.  The  dance  itself  has  been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century, 
and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of  that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax; 
but  Father  Mariana,  who  looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized 
it  as  "pestiferous,"  insisted  that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from 
"a  devil  in  the  form  of  a  woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zara- 
banda" also  means  "noise."  The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  Spain  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees.    At  first  it  was 
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usually  danced  by  women  to  the  guitar.  "Sometimes  flutes  and 
harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and  accompanied  the  song  and 
dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed  the  Saraband  accompanying 
themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The  dance  was  in  favor  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes,  and  princesses  delighted 
in  it.  An  Italian  named  Francisco  composed  the  air  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sarabandes,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  wrote 
of  it:  "It  either  charmed  or  annoyed  every  one,  for  all  the  guitarists 
of  the  Court  began  to  learn  it,  and  God  only  knows  the  universal 
twanging  that  followed."  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  was  famous  for  her 
performance  of  the  dance,  and  the  malicious  Tallemant  des  Reaux 
said  in  explanation:  "For  she  never  had  much  beauty;  but  she  was 
always  exceedingly  graceful."  Vauquelin  des  Yveteaux,  a  fine  old 
gentleman  of  eighty  years,  wished  to  die  to  the  tune  of  a  sarabande, 
"so  that  his  soul  might  pass  away  sweetly."  There  is  a  story  in 
Hawkins's  "History  of  Music"  that  shows  the  popularity  of  the 
dance  in  England:  "'I  remember,'  said  an  old  beau  of  the  last  age, 
speaking  of  his  mother  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  of 
her  time,  'that  when  Hamet  ben  Hadji,  the  Morocco  Ambassador, 
was  in  England,  my  mother  danced  a  sarabande  before  him  with  a 
pair  of  castanets  in  each  hand,  and  that  his  Excellency  was  so  delighted 
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with  her  performance  that  as  soon  as  she  had  done,  he  ran  to  her, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her,  protesting  that  she  had  half- 
persuaded  him  that  he  was  in  his  own  country.'"  The  popularity 
died  out  after  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  sarabande  was  still 
danced  in  certain  old  French  operas,  and  in  1881  Miss  Laura  Fonta 
revived  it  at  a  private  ball  in  Paris  with  great  success  for  the  moment. 
The  word  itself  has  passed  into  popular  allusion  and  slang.  The 
Spaniards  liken  things  of  little  importance  to  the  couplets  of  the  sara- 
bande: "No  importar  las  copias  de  la  Zarabanda";  and  with  Reg- 
nard  "to  dance  the  sarabande  of  five  steps"  is  like  "to  play  the  oboe," 
a  euphemism  for  "to  be  hanged."  The  dance  was  generally  in  3-4, 
but  it  is  often  found  in  3-2  in  instrumental  music.  It  was  generally 
a  slow  and  stately  dance,  although  Thomas  Mace  wrote  in  1676: 
"The  Serabands  of  the  shortest  triple  time,  and  more  toyish  and 
light  than  the  Corantoes."  Mattheson  found  it  awakened  awe  in 
the  soul.  He  admitted  that  in  the  dance  itself  there  was  a  certain 
cheerfulness,  yet  there  were  no  running  notes,  because  "die  grandezza" 
could  not  brook  them,  but  stiffly  preferred  seriousness  to  be  main- 
tained. The  tune  usually  began  on  the  third  beat  and  ended  on  the 
first. 

The  fourth  and  last  movement  is  an  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-4.  The 
violins  begin  with  a  lively  and  strongly  rhythmed,  which  recurs 
several  times  afterwards,  either  against  a  sustained  oboe  note  or  by 
way  of  interlude.  The  oboe  plays  as  a  rule  either  held  notes  or  florid 
passages.     At  the  last  it  is  in  unison  with  the  violins. 
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"Stances  de  Sapho,"  from  "Sapho" Charles  Gounod 

(Born  at  Paris,  June  17,  1818;  died  there,  October  18,  1893.) 

"Sapho,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Emile  Augier,  music  by- 
Gounod,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  April  16, 
1 85 1.  Pauline  Viardot  created  the  part  of  the  heroine,  and  Miss 
Poinsot,  Gueymard,  Marie,  Bremond,  respectively,  the  parts  of  Glycere, 
Phaon,  Alcee,  Pytheas. 

The  drama  is  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  at  Mytilene,  where  Pittacus  is 
tyrant.  There  is  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  among  the  conspirators 
is  Phaon,  loved  passionately  by  Sappho,  the  famous  poetess,  and 
Glycera,  a  courtesan.  Pytheas  loves  the  latter,  and  would  fain  rid 
himself  of  his  rival.  He  and  Glycera  contrive  a  plot  by  which  Phaon 
is  obliged  to  leave  the  island.  The  political  conspiracy  is  discovered, 
and  the  betrayed  curse  Sappho,  whom  they  accuse  of  denouncing  them. 
Heart-broken  by  the  reproaches  of  Phaon,  she  takes  her  lyre,  sings  her 
last  song,  "O  ma  Lyre  Immortelle,"  and  throws  herself  into  the  sea. 

Ah!  oui,  je  me  rappelle.  Tout  ce  qui  m'attachait  a  la  vie  est  brise.  II  ne  me  reste 
plus  que  la  nuit  eternelle,  pour  reposer  mon  coeur,  de  douleur  epuise. 

O  ma  lyre  immortelle, 

Qui  dans  les  tristes  jours, 

A  tous  mes  maux  fidele, 

Les  consolais  tou jours. 

En  vain  ton  doux  murmure 

Veut  m'aider  a  souffrir. 

Non  tu  ne  peux  guerir 

Ma  derniere  blessure: 

Ma  blessure  est  au  coeur. 

Seul  le  trepas  peut  finir  mado  uleur. 

Adieu!  flambeau  du  monde, 

Descends  au  sein  des  flots. 

Moi,  je  descends  sous  l'onde,  ^ 

Dans  l'eternel  repos. 

Le  jour  qui  doit  eclore 

Phaon  luira  pour  toi, 

Mais  sans  penser  a  moi. 

Tu  reverras  l'aurore. 

Ouvre  toi,  gouffre  amer. 

Je  vais  dormir  pour  toujours  dans  la  mer. 

Ah !  yes,  now  I  remember.  All  ties  that  to  this  life  e'er  enchained  me  are  broken ; 
and  now  eternal  night  alone  to  me  remaineth,  to  rest  my  weary  heart  from  its  grief 
and  its  woe. 

0  my  dear  harp  immortal,  ; 
Who  in  my  saddest  day 

With  thy  sweet  tones  consoling 

Could  chase  my  grief  away, 

All  vainly  now  hast  sounded 

To  assuage  my  deep  pain: 

Thou  canst  not  heal  again. 

To  the  heart  am  I  wounded, 

Joy  for  me  is  no  more : 

Sorrow  is  mine  till  my  sad  life  is  o'er. 

Farewell,  thou  torch  of  heaven, 
Still  light  the  sea's  calm  breast, 
While  'neath  the  wave  descending 

1  seek  eternal  rest. 
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Bright,  rosy  light  of  morning 

Will  soon  arrive  for  thee. 

Ah,  think  no  more  of  me. 

For  thee  sweet  joy  is  dawning. 

Yawning  gulf,  open  wide! 

I  soon  shall  sleep  evermore  'neath  the  tide. 

Translation  by  M.  J .  Barnett 

The  opera  was  performed  nine  times  in  185 1.  In  1858  it  was  reduced 
to  two  acts.  Mme.  Artot  then  sang  the  part  of  Sappho,  but  only  ten 
performances  were  given.  The  opera  in  four  acts,  with  text  revised  by 
Augier  and  with  additional  music  by  Gounod,  was  produced  on  April  2, 
1884.  Mme.  Krauss  was  the  Sappho,  and  for  the  first  time  Pittacus 
(impersonated  by  Plane  on)  appeared  on  the  stage.  There  were  twenty- 
nine  performances  that  year. 

Other  stage  works  with  Sappho  as  heroine:  "Saffo,"  Mayr  (Venice, 
1794);  Duca  Riario-Sforza  (Florence,,  1820);  Pacini  (Naples,  1840); 
Ferrari  (Venice,  1841) ;  ballet  by  Brambilla  (Milan,  1819) ;  "II  Salto  di 
Leucade,"  Mosca  (Naples,  1812);  ballet,  "Sappho,"  Mazzinghi  (about 
1800);  "II  Saut  de  Leucade,"  Legat  de  Furcy  (about  1790);  operetta, 
Diacche  (Paris,  1872);  "Sapho,"  J.  P.  E.  Martini  (Paris,  1794);  Reicha 
(Paris,  1822);  Bernard  van  Bree  (Amsterdam,  1834);  Kanne  (about 
1820);  ballet,  "Sappho  von  Mytilene,"  J.  N.  Hummel  (about  1820); 
"Phaon,"  Piccini  (Choisy,  1778).  There  are  cantatas,  as  by  Beaulieu 
(Paris,  1813)  and  Louis  Lacombe  (Paris,  1878);  overtures,  as  by  Gold- 
mark  (1893);  Bantock  (1906);  solo  scene  with  orchestra  by  Ran- 
degger  (London,  1875),  "Sappho,"  nine  fragments  for  contralto, 
Bantock,  etc. 

Pacini's  "Saffo"  was  produced  in  Boston  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
by  the  Havana  Opera  Company,  May  4,  1847,  with  Tedesco,  Sofie 
Marini,  Perozzi,  and  Bataglini  as  the  chief  singers;  and  it  was  given  in 
Boston  as  late  as  i860  (May  £9),  with  Gazzaniga  as  the  heroine. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Rienzi,  the   Last  of  the  Tribunes. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  23,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Wagner  left  Konigsberg  in  the  early  summer  of  1837  to  visit  Dresden, 
and  there  he  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's 
"Rienzi."  *  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea  of  making 
the  last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  "My  impatience 
of  a  degrading  plight  now  mounted  to  a  passionate  craving  to  begin 
something  grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it  involved  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This  mood  was  fed  and  strength- 
ened by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Rienzi.'  From  the  misery  of  modern 
private  life,  whence  I  could  nohow  glean  the  scantiest  material  for 
artistic  treatment,  I  was  wafted  by  the  image  of  a  great  historico- 
political  event,  in  the  enjoyment  whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distrac- 
tion lifting  me  above  cares  and  conditions  that  to  me  appeared  noth- 
ing less  than  absolutely  fatal  to  art."  During  this  visit  he  was  much 
impressed  by  a  performance  of  Halevy's  "Jewess"  at  the  Court  The- 
atre, and  a  warriors'  dance  in  Spohr's  "Jessonda"  was  cited  by  him 
afterward  as  a  model  for  the  military  dances  in  "Rienzi." 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  "  Rienzi "  at  Riga  in  July,  1838.     He  began 

*  Bulwer's  novel  was  published  at  London  in  three  volumes  in  1835. 
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to  compose  the  music  late  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  looked  toward 
Paris  as  the  city  for  the  production.  "Perhaps  it  may  please  Scribe," 
he  wrote  to  Lewald,  "and  Rienzi  could  sing  French  in  a  jiffy;  or  it 
might  be  a  means  of  prodding  up  the  Berliners,  if  one  told  them  that 
the  Paris  stage  was  ready  to  accept  it,  but  they  were  welcome  to  pre- 
cedence." He  himself  worked  on  a  translation  into  French.  In  May, 
1839,  he  completed  the  music  of  the  second  act,  but  the  rest  of  the  music 
was  written  in  Paris.  The  third  act  was  completed  August  11,  1840; 
the  orchestration  of  the  fourth  was  begun  August  14,  1840;  the  score 
of  the  opera  was  completed  November  19,  1840. 

The  overture  to  "Rienzi"  was  completed  October  23,  1840. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Theatre,  Dresden, 
October  20,  1842.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rienzi,  Tichatschek; 
Irene,  Miss  Wiist;  Steffano  Colonna,  Dettmer;  Adriano,  Mme.  Schroder- 
Devrient;  Paolo  Orsini,  Wachter;  Raimondo,  Vestri;  Baroncelli,  Rein- 
hold;  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  Risse;  a  Messenger  of  Peace,  Thiele.  Reis- 
siger  conducted.  The  performance  began  at  6  p.m.,  and  the  curtain 
did  not  fall  until  after  midnight.  The  orchestra  consisted  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  players,  and  the  strings  were  somewhat  overbalanced 
by  the  wind  instruments.  Lipinski  was  concert-master.  The  chorus 
numbered  forty-four,  but  for  the  finales  the  garrison  choir  was  drawn 
upon.  Wagner  received  as  an  honorarium  three  hundred  thalers, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  ordinary  fee  for  an 
opera  was  twenty  louis  d'or. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  America  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  March  4,  1878.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Adriano, 
Eugenia  Pappenheim;  Irene,  Miss  Alexandre  Herman;  Rienzi,  Charles 
R.  Adams;  Paolo  Orsini,  A.  Blum;  Steffano  Colonna,  H.  Wiegand; 
Raimondo,  F.  Adolphe;  a  Messenger  of  Peace,  Miss  Cooney.  The 
conductor  was  Max  Maretzek. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  from  manu- 
script, November  19,  1853. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  one  serpent, 
two  valve  trumpets,  two  plain  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  ophi- 
cleide,  kettledrums,  two  snare-drums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
and  strings.  The  serpent  mentioned  in  the  score  is  replaced  by  the 
double-bassoon,  and  the  ophicleide  by  the  bass  tuba. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  opera  itself.     The 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  Boston 
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overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso, 
D  major,  4-4.  It  opens  with  "a  long-sustained,  swelled  and.  dimin- 
ished A  on  the  trumpet,"  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  up- 
rising of  the  pebple  to  throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles. 
The  majestic  cantilena  of  the  violins  and  the  'cellos  is  the  theme  of 
Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act.  The  development  of  this  theme  is 
abruptly  cut  off  by  passage-work,  which  leads  in  crescendo  to  a  for- 
tissimo return  of  the  theme  in  the  brass  against  ascending  series  of 
turns  in  the  first  violins.  The  development  of  the  theme  is  again 
interrupted,  and  recitative-like  phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet- 
call,  interspersed  with  tremolos  in  the  strings.  The  last  prolonged 
A  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  Allegro  energico,  D  major,  2-2,  in  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  first  theme,  that  of  the  chorus,  "Gegriisst  sei  hoher  Tag!"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  The  first  subsidiary 
theme  enters  in  the  brass,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  battle  hymn 
("Santo  spirito  cavaliere")  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  the  third 
act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'cellos  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme, — Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  introduction  of 
the  overture, — which  is  now  given,  allegro,  in  A  major,  to  the  violins. 
The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  returns  in  the  brass,  and  leads 
to  another  and  joyful  theme,  that  of  the  stretto  of  the  second  finale, 
"Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  which  is  developed  with  increasing  force. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  a  stormy 
working-out  of  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement  is  a  shortened  repetition  of  the  first ;  the  battle  hymn 
and  the  second  theme  are  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  motive,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  against  which 
trumpets  and  trombones  play  a  sonorous  counter-theme,  which  is 
very  like  the  phrase  of  the  nobles,  "  Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt 
das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the  second  finale.  In  the  coda,  molto  piu  stretto, 
the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  is  developed  in  a  most  robust  manner. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NEW  YORK 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  and  BANJO. 
W.  J.  KITCHENER,  studio,  157  w.  84th  st. 

N.Y.  City 


WILLIAM  C.  CARL, 


GUILMANT  ORGAN  SCHOOL. 

"A  School  where  the  individual  needs  of 
each  student  are  attended  to." 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

34  West  12th,  New  York 


BARITONE. 

PFRRY     AVRRILL  Prepares  Singers  for  the  profession 

Studio,  220  West  59th  Street 


'Phone  1097  Col. 
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EDWIN  FARMER, 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1889-94 
Post  graduate  student  at  Berlin,  1902-4 

Studio,  1007  Carnegie  Hall 
Residence,  301  W.  107th  Street,  New  York  City 


THEODORA  ORSDLA  IRVINE, 


READER 


Interpretive  Recitals— Monologues. 

Pupils  Received  at  Studio, 
115  CARNEGIE  HALL.   NEW  YORK. 


Miss  AMY  GRANT, 


OPERA  RECITALS. 

The  operas  as  readings  with  music  arranged 
from  the  piano  score. 

Studio  Recitals  Sundays,  at  3.30. 
78  W.  55th  Street 

Telephone  714  Plaza 


Miss  LILLIE  MAGHIN, 


VOCAL  TEACHER. 

Certificated  Pupil  of 

Sitfnor  Vannuccini,    Florence. 

1203  Carnegie  Studios,  West  56th  St. 


LORENE  ROGERS-WELLS, 


SOPRANO. 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS. 

Pupils  Accepted. 

The  Pennington, 
5400  Riverside.        316  West  95th  St. 


EPSTEIN 

TRIO 

PAUL  REFER                      DA  VOL  SANDERS                      HERMAN  EPSTEIN 
'cello                                         violin                                             piano 

Address,  HERMAN  EPSTEIN 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

WALTER  S.  YOONG, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
801-802  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


ELMER  SHERWOOD  JOYCE. 


PIANO   INSTRUCTION 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Studio, 

209  West   108th  Street.   New  York  City. 
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M. 


R 
T 


FLORIO 


Eminent  Authority  on  Voice  .Placement. 
Renowned    Italian    Grand  Opera  Tenor. 


TEACHER  OF 
EGANIi  the  great  American  grand  opera  tenor. 
Mme.   Oriska    Worden.    Enrico  Orimonte.    Mme. 
Lilla  Britton  and  many  others  now  appearing  before 
the  public  in  Europe  and  America. 

Positive  Results  Guaranteed. 

104  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

Tel.  7662  Schuyler.  Cable  address  "  Florial." 


TRESSLER  SCOTT 


J 
135  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


BARITONE, 

Specialist  in  Building,  Strengthening  and 
Beautifying  of  Voice  through  the  Expres- 
sion of  Thought  and  Feeling  in  Singing 
and  Speaking. 


REINALD  WERRENRATH, 


BARITONE. 

Personal  Address: 

Marlen  Court, 
179th  Street  and  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mme.  MARIE  PARCELLO, 


DRAMATIC  CONTRALTO. 

Vocal  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 
130-131    Carnegie   Hall,   New  York. 


FLORENCE  POOLE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Carnegie  Hall, 


Studio  1204. 


JOHN  W.  NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Students  contemplating  study  will  be  given  a  voice 
trial  and  advice  free  of  charge  by  writing  for 
an  appointment. 

801-802   Carnegie   Hall.  New  York  City. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

5  West  38th  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto. 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredericks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wrignt,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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Claude  Maitland  Griffeth, 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION. 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Telephone,  1330,  Columbus. 
Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School. 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski. 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue. 


FREDERIC  MARTIN, 


BASSO. 

515  W.  124th  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  4858  Morning. 
Management :   Haensbl  &  Jonks. 

1  East  42*1  St. ,  New  York. 


OVIDE  I0SIN, 


World  Renowned  Belgian  Violinist. 

Virtuoso  School  of  Music. 

VIOLIN.        PIANO.       CELLO.       VOICE. 
7    East   45th    Street. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGING. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Iss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week 
Engagements  may  he  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN       P  AU  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours  :  j  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addrsss  all  commoalcatlons  to  ALVAH  GLOVES  SALMON.  Caroegli  Hall.  Niw  York  eity 
Pirmamnt  studio  addrsss.  Caroegli  Hall.  N.T        Boston,  Mass.  (Hnqtlogtgn  Chambers),  Toasdan 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    GORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 


1909-1910 

CULLIS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1S24  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.   LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


E  L.  EVERETT, 


Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 


37    Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA      ORATORIO      CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE   BREEN.   Studios 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrheim   School   o!  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURN  DALE.   MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWLET, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -  NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 

Hoatmt  £gttt]itpittg  (§xttystm 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme  of  % 
THIRD    CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  J  3 
AT  U5  PRECISELY 

AND  THE 

THIRD     MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  15 
AT  2.30  PRECISELY 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELU8 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
Ongher   tour1  this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH   CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-ninth  Season,   1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Stnibe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                Kolster,  A.            Zahn,  F. 
Kluge,  M.                 Forster,  E.            Kautzenbach,  W 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.            Warnke,  J. 
A              Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.                       Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C.                          Lorenz,  O. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympanl 

Percussion. 

Schuftcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Reputation 


Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano, 
than  the  most  thorough  demonstration ;  for  the  demon- 
stration only  tells  you  what  the  instrument  is  today. 
The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the  Chickering 
you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty 
years  hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assur- 
ance of  a  lifetime's  perfect  service. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

BROADWAY  and  8th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY. 


CARNEGIE  HALL        .  NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  J3 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .         .     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre :  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  ;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  molto. 


Tschaikowsky  .         Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 

I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Canzonetta:  Andante. 
III.     Finale :  Allegro  vivacissimo. 


Dukas  .         .         .        Scherzo,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a 

Ballad  by  Goethe) 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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There   can  Only   be 

One  Best 


nas  been  made  ox  best  materials,   by  best  piano-builders, 
under  best  conditions 

for  seventy-two  years 
It  10  proclaimed 

THE    WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

by  the  best  musical  artists  and  critics  of  two  hemispneres, 
and  it  best  satisfies  musical  taste  of  the  higbest  order, 
and      musical      requirements      of      the       keenest      degree. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

439  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-fxat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  chindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 


SONGS  WORTH  SINGING 

Sung  by  Madame  Nordica. 

"NOW    SLEEPS   THE    CRIMSON    PETAL." 

Composed  by  Roger  Quilter.  3  keys. 

Song  by  Madame  Marchesi. 

"A   COTTAGE   SONG." 

Composed  by  Laura  G.  Lemon.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  John  McCormack. 

"THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   LOVE." 

Composed  by  John  F.  Larchet.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  Harry  Dearth. 

"TOMMY   LAD." 

Composed  by  E.  J.  Margetson.      2  keys 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW    YORK 

And  London,  England 
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Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated  music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March   27,    1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating   you  upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "I  sbail  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  tee  the  instruments  of  hit  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instrumcnti  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Establithed   1842 
138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony,  and  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte  had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin. 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man!  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  hav 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince 
Lobkowitz's  in  December,    1804.     The  composer  conducted,   and  in 


C.  SCHiRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Just  Issued 

NEW  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

By 

HELEN   HOPEKIRK 

IONA  MEMORIES.    Four  compositions  for  the  Piano 

1.  Wandering      ......... 

.75 

2.  Cronan  (A  Hushing  Song)           .           ..... 

.60 

3.  In  the  Ruins    ......... 

.75 

4.  A  Twilight  Tale 

.60 

BY  THE   SAME.    COMPOSER. 

FIVE  SONGS.     (Mo-lennan-a-chree.      Hushing  Song.      Eilidh,  My  Fawn. 

Thy  Dark  Eyes  to  Mine.    The  Bandruith)           ....    net 

1.25 

SIX  POEMS  BY  FIONA  MACLEOD.     A  collection  of  six  songs                .    net 

1.25 

Special  Announcement  for  New  York 


--„.;. 


BURTON 
HOLMES 


TRAVELOGUES 


Seventeenth  Season,  1909-1910 


Magnificently  Illustrated      Colored  Views  and  Motion  Pictures 


COURSE  A 
8.30  P.M. 
COURSE  B 
3.00  P.M. 
COURSE  C 
3.00  P.M. 


THREE   COURSES   EXACTLY   ALIKE: 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  5  SUNDAY  EV'NGS 
LYCEUM  THEATRE,  5  M0N.  Matinees 
LYCEUM  THEATRE,  5  TUES.  Matinees 


The  Travelogues  will 

CEYLON 

EGYPT 

SICILY 

ITALY 

NORWAY 


be  given    in  the  following  order: 

CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Jan.  16,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Monday  Mat.,  Jan.  17,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,  Tuesday  Mat.,  Jan.  18,  at  3.00 
CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Jan.  23,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Monday  Mat.,  Jan.  24,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,  Tuesday  Mat.,  Jan.  25,  at  3.00 
CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Jan.  30,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Monday  Mat.,  Jan.  31,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,  Tuesday  Mat.,  Feb.  1,  at  3.00 
CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Feb.  6,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Monday  Mat.,  Feb.  7,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,  Tuesday  Mat.,  Feb.  8,  at  3.00 
CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Feb.  13,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Monday  Mat.,  Feb.  14,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,       Tuesday  Mat.,  Feb.   15,  at  3  .00 


T3wi?T?vT?r>  «T?AT«  J  CARNEGIE  HALL,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75c. 
K&bJiKVi.lJ  tei^Aib  j  LYCEUM  THEATRE,  $1.50  and  $1.00. 

UNRESERVED  SEATS,  50c,  on  sale  on  days  of  each  Travelogue. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied'by  cheque,  addressed  'to  the  Burton  Holmes  Lec- 
tures, at  either  box  office,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt,  in 
advance  of  regular  sale. 


IMPORTANT 


Promptness    in    attendance 

is   absolutely    necessary 

Late  comers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  motion  picture 
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the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief,  so 
that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 

* 
*  * 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb  conductor, 
December  13,  1851.     The  program  was  as  follows: — 

PART  1. 

1.  Grand  Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica" .    Beethoven 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

PART  II. 

1.  Grand  Overture  to  "  Waverley  " Berlioz 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

2.  Cavatina,  "Robert,  toi  que  j'aime" Mayerbeer  (sic) 

Mme.  Goria  Botho. 

ORATORIO  SOCIETY  n  E  w°  YF  „  R  K 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  SEASON,  1909-1910 
FRANK  DAMROSCH        .        .        .        CONDUCTOR 

THE  RErtAINING  CONCERTS  FOR  SEASON  1909-1910 
AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 


HORA  NOVISS1MA  ....  Parker 

MAGNIFICAT  .....  Bach 

Mrs.  EDITH  CHAPMAN  QOOLD,  Soprano  Mr.  BERRICK  VON  NORDEN,  Tenor 

Miss  JANET  SPENCER      .     .     Contralto  Mr.  HORATIO  CONNELL    .     .    Bass 

Monday,  February  28th,  1910,  at  ft. 15  P.M. 

Tickets  on  sale  January  5th,  1910 

St.  MATTHEW  PASSION      -  -  -  '  -  Bach 

Good  Friday,  March  25,  1910,  at  8.15  P.M. 
Tickets  on  sale  March  1st,  1910 


Tickets  at  offices  Musical  Art  Society,  No  i.  West  34th  Street, 
and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Application  for  seats  by  mail,  prepaid,  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  receipt,  and  seats  assigned 
as  near  as  possible  to  those  designated. 
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3.  Fantaisie  pour  la  clarionette,  avec  accompag't  d'orchestra,  "L'  Attente 

et  l'Arrivee"  (sic),  Op.  180 G.  G.  Reissiger 

Thomas  Ryan. 

4.  Air  from  "Charles  VI." Hal&vy 

Mme.  Goria  Botho. 

5.  Grand  Fantaisie  for  the  'Cello,  on  a  theme  from   "Robert  the  Devil" 

and  an  original  theme  by  Molique .    .    .    F.  A.  Kummer 

Wrap  Fries. 

6.  Overture,  "II  Barbiere  de  Seviglia" Rossini 

*** 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood-wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins  pianissimo 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 

Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 

For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

PI    C*      IV /I     LI*       fi      C  WAREROOMS:  27  Union  Square.  New  York 

aUl  U.   Menlm  &  OOnS  (Broadway,  near  16th  Street) 
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e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  TWftheme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  and  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed ;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations;  and  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Mr.  Mischa  IJivMAN,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  a  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  a  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played 
by  ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously 
played  to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to 
Odessa  and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School 
of  that  city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and 
his  extraordinary  ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  Early  in 
1903  Leopold  Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 

He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance«in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  concerts 
in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  and  mature 
violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New 
York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His  first  recital 
in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  2,  1909  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto, 
Op.  35).  He  gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  January  12,  1909;  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  February  1,  March  20,  1909.  He  played  at  a  concert  given 
on  April  4,  1909,  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund,  Beethoven's  concerto  and 
Saint-Saens's  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  in  the  season  of  1909-10  was  at  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's 
Morning  Musical  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  December  27,  1909. 

♦Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "  At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 
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Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Vioun,  Op.  35. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  spent  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1877-78  in  cities 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  March,  1878,  was  passed  at  Clarens.  On 
the  15th  of  that  month  he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  weather  had 
been  unfavorable  for  walking,  and  that  therefore  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  hearing  and  playing  music  at  home.  "To-day  I  played  the 
whole  time  with  Kotek.*  I  have  not  heard  or  played  any  good  music 
for  so  long  that  I  thus  busy  myself  with  extraordinary  gusto.  Do 
you  know  the  French  composer  halo's  'Spanish  Symphony'?  This 
piece  has  been  produced  by  the  now  very  modern  violinist  Sarasate. ' ' 
He  praised  Lalo's  work  for  "its  freshness,  piquant  rhythms,  beauti- 
fully harmonized  melodies,"  and  added,  "Like  Leo  Delibes  and  Bizet 
he  shuns  studiously  all  routine  commonplaces,  seeks  new  forms  with- 
out wishing  to  appear  profound,  and,  unlike  the  Germans,  cares  more 
for  musical  beauty  than  for  mere  respect  for  the  old  traditions."  Two 
days  after  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  working  on  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a  violin  concerto,  and  some 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25, 1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4, 1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Music, 
Berlin.    As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.    Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to  him. 
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smaller  pieces.  He  wrote  on  March  31  that  the  sonata  and  the  con- 
certo interested  him  exceedingly.  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  begun  to  work  on,  a  new  piece  without  having  finished  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Until  now  I  have  always  followed  the  rule  not  to  begin  a 
new  piece  before  the  old  one  was  completed;  but  now  I  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation  to  sketch  the  concerto,  and  I  was  so  delighted 
with  the  work  that  I  put  the  sonata  aside;  yet  now  and  then  I  go  back 
to  it."  He  wrote  to  the  publisher  Jurgenson  on  April  8:  "The  violin 
concerto  is  hurrying  towards  its  end.  I  fell  by  accident  on  the  idea  of 
composing  one,  but  I  started  the  work  and  was  seduced  by  it,  and  now 
the  sketches  are  almost  completed."  He  had  other  works  to  send 
to  him,  so  many  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  reserve  a  whole  railway 
car,  and  he  already  foresaw  Jurgenson  exclaiming,  "Go  to  the  devil!" 
They  would  not  meet  before  fall,  and  then  they  would  go  together  at 
once  into  a  tavern  for  a  friendly  drinking  set-to.  "Strange  to  say, 
I  cannot  think  of  myself  in  any  other  way  at  Moscow  than  sitting  in 
the  Kneipe  and  emptying  one  bottle  after  another. ' '  The  next  day 
he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  concerto  was  completed.  "I  shall 
now  play  it  through  several  times  with  Kotek,  who  is  still  here,  and 
then  score  it."  He  was  delayed  in  this  task  of  instrumentation  by 
brooding  over  gloomy  political  news,  for  Tschaikowsky  was  a  true 
patriot,  not  a  chauvinist.  He  wrote  on  April  15  that  his  "political 
fever"  had  run  its  course:  "The  first  movement  of  the  concerto  is 
now  all  ready,  i.e.,  copied  in  a  clear  hand  and  played  through.  I  am 
content  with  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Andante,  and  I  shall 
either  better  it  radically  or  write  a  new  one.  The  Finale,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  is  as  successful  as  the  first  movement."  On  April  17  he 
wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "You  will  receive  my  concerto  before  it  is 
published.  I  shall  have  a  copy  of  it  made,  and  I'll  send  it  to  you 
probably  some  time  next  month.  I  wrote  to-day  another  Andante, 
which  corresponds  better  with  the  other  movements,  which  are  very 
complicated.  The  original  Andante  will  be  an  independent  violin 
piece,  and  I  shall  add  two  other  pieces  to  it,  which  I  have  yet  to  write. 
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These  three  pieces  will  make  one  opus.*  I  consider  the  concerto  now 
as  completed,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  rush  at  the  scoring  of  it,  so  that 
I  can  leave  here  without  having  this  work  any  longer  before  me." 

Tschaikowsky  was  home  at  Brailow  in  May,  and  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
von  Meek  on  June  10:  "Your  frank  judgment  on  my  violin  concerto 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  would  have  been  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
if  you,  from  any  fear  of  wounding  the  petty  pride  of  a  composer,  had 
kept  back  your  opinion.  However,  I  must  defend  a  little  the  first 
movement  of  the  concerto.  Of  course,  it  houses,  as  does  every  piece 
that  serves  virtuoso  purposes,  much  that  appeals  chiefly  to  the  mind; 
nevertheless,  the  themes  are  not  painfully  evolved:  the  plan  of  this 
movement  sprang  suddenly  in  my  head,  and  quickly  ran  into  its  mould. 
I  shall  not  give  up  the  hope  that  in  time  the  piece  will  give  you  greater 
pleasure." 

The  concerto,  dedicated  at  first  to  Leopold  Auer,  but  afterward  to 
Adolf  Brodsky, — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, — was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  4,  1881.  Brodsky 
was  the  solo  violinist. 

The  first  movement  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  on  February  11,  1888,  but  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  of  the  whole  work  was  by  Miss  Maud 
Powell  (now  Mrs.  Turner)  at  New  York,  January  19,  1889.  The  first 
performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  by  Mr.  Brodsky  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January  13,  1893. 

The  second  and  third  movements  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski  on 
December  2,  1893;  the  whole  concerto  was  played  at  like  concerts  by 
Mr.  Alexandre  Petschnikoff  on  January  27,  1900,  by  Miss  Maud  Powell 
on  April  13,  1901,  by  Mr.  Karl  Barleben,  April  1,  1905,  and  by  Mr. 
Petschnikoff,  November  24,  1906. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4,  opens  with 
brief  preluding  in  strings  and  wood-wind,  but  without  any  thematic 

*  This  Andante  and   two  other  pieces,  composed  in  May,  1878,  at  Brailow,  were  published  in  1878  as 
"Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher,"  Op.  42. 
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connection  with  what  is  to  follow.  There  are  then  hints  in  the  strings 
at  the  first  theme.  They  are  developed  in  a  crescendo,  which  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  the  solo  violin.  After  a  few  preliminary  measures 
the,  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  first  theme,  develops  it,  and  passes 
on  to  passage-work.  It  also  gives  out  the  second  theme  (A  major), 
develops  it,  and  again  passes  on  to  subsidiary  passage-work.  The 
free  fantasia  opens  with  the  first  theme,  ff,  as  an  orchestral  tutti  in  A 
major.  Instead  of  elaborate  working-out  there  is  ornamental  passage- 
work  for  the  solo  violin.  An  unaccompanied  cadenza  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  D  major  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement;  this  third  part  is  in  regular  relation  to  the  first  part. 
There  is  a  long  coda. 

The  second  movement  (Canzonetta:  Andante,  G  minor,  3-4)  begins 
with  a  dozen  introductory  measures  in  wood-wind  and  horns  after  the 
nature  of  a  free  instrumental  ritornello.  The  song  itself  is  sung  by 
the  solo  violin.  At  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  flute  and  clarinet  take 
up  the  initial  phrase  in  imitation.  The  violin  sings  the  second  theme 
in  E-flat  major,  and,  after  some  flowing  passage-work,  brings  back 
the  first  theme  with  clarinet  arpeggios.  There  is  more  passage-work 
for  the  solo  violin.  The  strange  harmonies  of  the  ritornello  are  heard 
again,  but  are  interrupted  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  short  coda, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Finale. 

The  Finale  '(Allegro  vivacissimo,  D  major,  2-4)  is  a  rondo  based 
on  two  themes  of  Russian  character.  The  first  is  introduced  in  A 
major  by  the  solo  violin  and  afterward  tossed  about  in  F-sharp  minor 
by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  sudden  shif tings  of  tonality  and  un- 
common harmonic  progressions.  There  is  a  final,  delirious  climax. 
Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Clarens  about  the  time 
he  began  work  on  this  concerto :  "I  will  say,  as  regards  the  specifically 
Russian  elements  in  my  compositions,  that  I  often  and  intentionally 
begin  a  work  in  which  one  or  two  folk-tunes  will  be  developed.  Often 
this  happens  of  itself,  without  intention,  as  in  the  Finale  of  our  sym- 
phony." "Our"  symphony  is  the  fourth.  "My  melodies  and  har- 
monies of  folk-song  character  come  from  the  fact  that  I  grew  up  in 
the  country,  and  in  my  earliest  childhood  was  impressed  by  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Russian  folk-music; 
also  from  this,  that  I  love  passionately  the  Russian  character  in  all 
its  expression;  in  short,  I  am  a  Russian  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word. ' ' 

This  Finale  is  Russian  in  many  ways,  as  in  the  characteristic  trick 
of  repeating  a  phrase  with  almost  endless  repetitions. 
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"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Bau,ad  by  Goethe.) 

Paul  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  r,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorrier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Di6mer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced 
at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  (Mr.  Thomas,  conductor) ,  January 
14,  1899.  It  was  performed  in  Boston  at  Symphony  Concerts,  October 
22,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke,  conductor),  on  December  2,  1906  (Mr.  d'Indy, 
conductor),  and  on  February  9,  1907  (Dr.  Muck,  conductor). 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's 
Musenalmanach  for  1 798 : — 

Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben! 
Und  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 
Walle!  walle 
Manche  Strecke 
Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 
Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 
Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 

I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it! —  Wander,  wander 

Of  the  old  magician  rid ;  Onward  lightly, 

And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit  So  that  rightly 

Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid:  Flow  the  torrent, 

I  have  watch'd  with  rigor  And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 

All  he  used  to  do,  In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 
And  will  now  with  vigor 
Work  my  wonders,  too. 
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And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 
Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 
So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir! 

On  two  legs  now  stand 
With  a  head  on  top; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 

Haste  and  do  not  stop! 

Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 

See!   he's  running  to  the  shore,   - 
And  has  now  attain'd  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied! 

Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right ! 
Ah,  I  see  it!  woe,  oh,  woe! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait! 

Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more! 
Streams  renew'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him ; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger! 
What  a  look!   what  fearful  sight! 


Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell! 
Shall  the  house  through  thee  be 
drown' d  ? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 
O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first! 

Will  enough 

Never  please  thee  ? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 

See,  once  more  he  hastens  back! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track  ; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 

And  they  run!   and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming!   see, 

Great  is  my  dismay ! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay! 

"To  the  side 
Of  the  room 
Hasten,  broom, 
As  of  old! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 


Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 
The  story  of  the  ballad  is  an  old  one.     It  is  found  in  Lucian's  dia- 
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lo'gue,  "The  Lie-fancier."  Eucrates,  a  man  with  a  venerable  beard,  a 
man  of  threescore  years,  addicted  to  philosophy,  told  many  wonder- 
ful stories  to  Tychiades.  Eucrates  met  on  the  Nile  a  person  of  amaz- 
ing wisdom,  one  Pancrates,  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  pendulous  under- 
lip  andfsomewhat  spindle-shanked,  with  a  shaven  crown;  he  was 
dressed  wholly  in  linen,  and  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  had  lived 
no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  a  cave  underground,  where  during 
that  time  he  was  instructed  by  Isis  in  magic.  "When  I  saw  him  as 
often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  surprising  feats,  ride  upon 
crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and  other  aquatic  animals, 
and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him  by  wagging  their  tails, 
I  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraordinary."  Eucrates 
became  his  disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn,  he  would  take  the 
wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle  of  a  wooden  mortar, 
put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  couple  of  magical  words  to  it.  Im- 
mediately the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all  the 
people  for  a  man  like  themselves;  he  went  out,  drew  water,  ordered 
our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the 
completest  domestic.  When  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessary, 
my  companion  spoke  a  couple  of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again 
a  broom,  the  pestle  again  a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him;  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would 
not  impart  to  me;  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging 
man  in  the  world.  At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide 
me  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped  up 
immediately,  as  it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.  After  giving  his 
necessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went  out  to 
the  market.  The  following  day,  when  he  was  gone  out  about  business, 
I  took  the  pestle,  clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid 
it  fetch  me  some  water.  He  directly  brought  me  a  large  pitcher  full. 
Good,  said  I,  I  want  no  more  water;  be  again  a  pestle!  He  did  not, 
however,  mind  what  I  said ;  but  went  on  fetching  water,  and  continued 
bringing  it,  till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do,  for  I  was  afraid  lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry 
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(as  indeed  was  the  case) ,  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and 
split  the  pestle  in  two.  But  this  made  bad  worse;  for  now  each  of  the 
halves  snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water- 
carrier  I  now  had  two.  Meantime  in  came  Pancrates;  and  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form: 
he,  however,  privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
him  since."  * 

*    ' 

*  * 

The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood- wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass, 
trills  on  wood-wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes 
of  the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  har- 
monics.    The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 

* 

*  * 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
1882.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dubois  in  harmony  and  of  Guiraud  in  com- 
position. In  1888  he  was  awarded  the  second  prix  de  Rome  for  his 
cantata,  "  Vell6da,"  and  it  was  hinted  at  the  time  that  Camille  Erlanger, 
who  took  the  first  prix  de  Rome  that  year,  took  it  "under  very  singular 
circumstances."     Dukas  undertook  the  task  of  orchestrating  the  opera 

*  "Ludan  of  Samatosa,"  Englished  by  William  Tooke  (London,  1820),  vol.  i.  pp.  113-155. 
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"Fr£d£gonde,"  left  by  his  master,  Guiraud,*  which  was  completed 
by  Saint-Saens  and  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  18,  1895. 
During  his  school  years  Dukas  wrote  dramatic  overtures,  "L,e  Roi 
Lear,"  "Goetz  de  Berlichingen,"  which  were  not  published.  His  first 
work  performed  in  public  was  the  overture  "Polyeucte"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  January  24,  1892).  His  Symphony  in  C  major — in  three 
movements — was  produced  at  the  concerts  of  the  Opera,  January  3, 
10,  1897.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  that  have  written  a  sonata 
for  the  pianoforte.  His  sonata,  dedicated  to  Saint-Saens,  a  formidable 
work, — the  performance  takes  forty  minutes, — was  produced  at  a  con- 
cert pf  the  Societ6  Nationale,  Paris,  May  11,  1901,  when  it  was  played 
by  Edouard  Risler.  He  has  also  composed  a  set  of  variations  for 
pianoforte  on  a  theme  of  Rameau  (1902).  His  lyric  drama,  "L/Arbre 
de  Science,"  and  a  number  of  songs,  choruses,  etc.,  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. His  opera,  "Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue"  (Maeterlinck's  play), 
was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  10,  1907.  (Ariane, 
Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc;  La  Nourrice,  Miss  Thevenet;  Selysette, 
Miss  Brohly;  Melisande,  Miss  Demellier;  Ygraine,  Miss  Guionie; 
Bellangere,  Miss  Berg;  Alladine,  Miss  Badet;  Barbe  Bleue,  Mr.  Vieuille; 
Un  vieux  Paysan,  Mr.  Azema;  2e  Paysan,  Mr.  Lucazeau;  y  Paysan, 
Mr.  Tarquini.  Mr.  Ruhlmann  conducted.)  Mr.  Dukas  was  for  several 
years  music  critic  of  the  Revue  hebdomadaire  and  of  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux- Arts,  and  he  was  also  the  critic  of  the  Chronique  des  Arts. 

*Ernest  Guiraud  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1837,  died  at  Paris,  May  6,  1892. 
He  wrote  seven  or  eight  operas,  an  overture,  an  orchestral  suite,  a  mass,  violin  pieces,  songs,  etc. 
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THIRD  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  15 

AT  2.30  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Wagner  .  Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin" 


Elgar Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  55 

1.     Andante  nobilmente  e  semplice  —  Allegro. 
II.  {  Allegro  molto. 

III.  j  Adagio. 

IV.  Lento  —  Allegro. 


Beethoven     .         .         .       Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Larghetto. 
III.     Rondo. 

Weber  .....         Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Euryanthe  " 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin'* Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  23,  1883.) 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry,  Hofer; 
the  Herald,  Patsch;  Ortrud,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsa,  Miss  Agthe.  Liszt 
conducted 

The  tenor  Beck  found  the  first  part  of  "Lohengrin's  narrative"  so 
exhausting  that  he  was  unable  to  sing  the  second;  and,  to  quote  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck's  words,  "Wagner,  judging  that  this  would  probably  be 
the  case  with  most  tenors,  cancelled  this  passage  altogether."  The 
five  additional  verses  are  printed  in  the  original  orchestral  score,  but 
not  in  the  score  for  voices  and  pianoforte,  nor  in  the  libretto.  The 
whole  narrative  was  sung  at  the  Munich  performance  in  1869  with 
Nachbaur  as  Lohengrin.  Some  of  Wagner's  friends  almost  persuaded 
him  to  change  the  plot,  and  permit  Lohengrin  to  remain  with  Elsa,  just 
as  Dickens  was  persuaded  for  the  sake  of  "a  happy  ending"  to  change 
and  ruin  in  the  changing  the  final  chapter  of  "Great  Expectations." 
Beck,  by  the  way,  who,  according  to  Richard  Pohl,  was  wholly  unable 
to  do  justice  to  the  part,  left  the  stage  not  many  years  after  the  first 
performance.* 

It  was  at  Marienbad  in  the  summer  of  1845  that  Wagner  laid  out  the 
scheme  of  "Lohengrin."  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  the  following  winter, 
and  conceived  some  of  the  melodic  ideas.  He  began  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  opera  with  this  narrative  of  Lohengrin,  "because  the 
monologue  contained  the  most  significant  musical  germs  in  the  whole 
score."  In  the  original  version,  after  the  words  "and  Lohengrin  my 
name,"  the  orchestra  intoned  the  Grail  theme,  the  chorus  treated  the 
theme  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  act  when  the  knight  appears, 
and  then  the  recitation  continued  in  a  manner  analogous  to  first  sec- 
tion. The  third  act  of  "Lohengrin"  was  composed  at  Grossgraufen 
between  September  9,  1846,  and  March  5,  1847;  the  first  act  between 
May  12  and  June  8,  1847;  the  second  act  between  June  18  and  August 
2  of  the  same  year.  The  prelude  was  completed  on  August  28,  1847, 
and  the  instrumentation  was  made  during  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  The  score  was  not  published  for  several  years, — to  quote  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  "Richard  Wagner"  (New  York,  1901), — "be- 
cause Meser,  who  had  printed  the  previous  works  of  the  composer, 

*  Wagner,  in  a  letter  to  Louis  Schindelmeisser,  written  in  1853,  declared  frankly  that  Beck  was  "atrocious." 
Yet  the  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  who  heard  him  a  few  years  after  the  first  performance,  was  hysterical 
in  praise  of  the  tenor.  Wagner  wished  his  Lohengrin  to  be  "young  and  radiant."  He  wrote  with  reference 
to  one  unhappy  Lohengrin:  "I  had  always  fancied  that  people  must  be  glad  whenever  Lohengrin  but  tread 
the  stage:  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  they  were  gladder  when  he  left  it."  For  much  entertaining  matter  concern- 
ing the  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  see  W.  A.  Ellis's  Life  of  Wagner;  the  indices  of  the  volumes  are  com- 
mendably  full. 
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had  lost  money  by  the  ventures.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  subsequently 
secured  the  score  at  a  small  price,  not  because  they  were  niggardly  in 
offering,  but  because  Wagner's  works  had  no  large  market  value  at 
the  time,  and  he  was  anxious  to  sell,  being  in  his  chronic  condition  of 
financial  embarrassment." 

The  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  (in  German)  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  New  York,  April  3,  1871.  Adolf 
Neuendorff  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Habel- 
mann;  Telramund,  Vierling;  King  Henry,  Franosch;  the  Herald,  W. 
Formes;  Ortrud,  Mme.  Frederici;  Elsa,  Mme.  Lichtmay.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Italian  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  March  23,  1874: 
Lohengrin,  Campanini;  Telramund,  del  Puente;  King  Henry,  Nan- 
netti;  the  Herald,  Blum;  Ortrud,  Miss  Cary;  Elsa,  Miss  Nilsson. 

The  first -performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  Boston  was  in  Italian  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  on  December  14,  1874.  Mr.  Muzio  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows;  Elsa,  Mme.  Albani;  Ortrud,  Miss  Cary;  Lohengrin, 
Carpi;   Telramund,  del  Puente;    the  King,  Scolara;    the  Herald,  Hall. 

The  first  performance  here  in  German  was  on  March  27,  1877.  Mr. 
Neuendorff  conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Elsa,  Mme.  Pap- 
penheim;  Ortrud,  Mme.  Perl;  Lohengrin,  Werrenrath;  Telramund, 
Preusser;  the  King,  Blum;  the  Herald,  W.  Formes. 

The  Finale  of  the  first  act  was  performed  here  "for  the  first  time  in 
America"  at  the  Orchestral  Union  concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor, 
March  26,  1856;  the  "Frauenchor"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  on  January  3,  1855. 

The  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  January  14,  i860,  and  it  was  then  called 
on  the  program  "First  Introduction  to  'Lohengrin.'  " 

Before  the  first  performance  of  the  whole  opera  in  1874,  selections 
from  the  opera  were  sung  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  April  27,  1872,  at  a 
concert  arranged  by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Dixey.  The  solo  singers  were  Mrs. 
Osborne,  Dr.  Langmaid,  and  Mr.  Schlesinger.  The  orchestra  was 
represented  by  Messrs.  Dixey  and  Tucker,  pianists. 


* 
*  * 


The  Prelude  is  the  development  and  working  out  of  the  Sangreal 
motive.  Berlioz  described  the  composition  as  a  gradual  crescendo 
leading  to  a  shorter  decrescendo.  "Like  the  hero's  career  in  the 
opera,"  says  Mr.  Apthorp,  "it  begins,  as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  then 
gradually  descends  farther  and  farther  until  it  embraces  all  the  low- 
est tones  of  the  orchestra,  and  then  returns  to  the  clouds  again.  Its 
single  theme  is  developed  in  free  polyphony  by  various  successive 
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groups  of  instruments,  each  of  which  groups  proceeds  with  free  counter- 
thematic  work  as  the  next  group  enters  with  the  theme.  First  we 
have  the  violins  piano  in  their  higher  register;  then  come  the  flutes, 
oboes  and  clarinets;  then  the  violas,  'cellos,  horns,  bassoons,  and 
double-basses;  lastly  the  trumpets,- trombones,  and  tuba  fortissimo; 
then  comes  the  decrescendo,  ending  pianissimo  in  the  high  violins  and 
flutes." 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  four 
solo  violins,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Symphony  in  A-fxat  major,  Op.  55 Edward  Elgar 

(•Born  at  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2,  1857;  now  living  in 

Malvern.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Manchester, 
England,  December  3,  1908,  by  the  Halle  Orchestra,  led  by  Hans 
Richter.  The  first  performance  in  London  was  on  December  7,  1908, 
by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Dr.  Richter. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  on 
January  3,  1909,  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  27,  1909. 

*  * 

This  statement  was  made  by  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  December  4, 
1908:  "No  one  can  accuse  Elgar  of  composing  in  haste  to  repent  at 
leisure.  He  studied  the  poem  of  'Gerontius'  for  eleven  years,  and 
the  first  conception  of  '  The  Apostles '  goes  back  to  his  school-days. 
The  new  symphony  was  begun  seriously  about  a  year  ago,  but,  as  it 
was  expected  for  the  Elgar  Festival  of  1904,  it  probably  had  been 
taking  shape  in  the  composer's  brain  long  before  any  actual  notes  were 
transferred  to  paper." 

At  the  time  of  the  first  performance  it  was  said  that  the  symphony 
was  inspired  by  the  life  and  death  of  General  Gordon.  There  was  an 
immediate  denial  of  this  statement.  To  quote  again  from  the  Glasgow 
Herald:  "  Elgar 's  new  symphony  is  suggestive  enough,  although  there 
is  no  official  'program'  attached.  At  first  sight  everything  seems 
orthodox.  There  are  the  usual  four  movements,  an  Allegro  with  an 
introductory  Andante,  an  Allegro  molto,  which  is  really  a  Scherzo,  an 
Adagio,  and  a  final  Allegro  preceded  by  a  short  Lento.  Before  dis- 
cussing details,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  here  that,  although  the  work 
has  no  'program,'  it  follows  a  familiar  emotional  scheme.  Auto- 
biography has  been  hinted  at,  but  the  experiences  that  are  voiced 
may  be  said  to  be  as  much  general  as  particular.  The  'program,' 
if  there  be  any,  is  that  evolved  by  Beethoven,  and  is  in  a  sense  as  old 
as  the  Greeks — the  struggle  of  man  with  his  environment.  Beethoven, 
unlike  the  Greek  dramatists,  believed  that  man  was  the  master  of  his 
fate.  He  may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  symphony  that  speaks  of 
the  victory  to  be  wrested  from  sorrow.  The  four  movements  of  the 
symphony  since  his  day  have  been  much  concerned  with  the  hero's 
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indecisive  fight  with  fate,  his  retiral  for  reflection,  his  return  to  the 
world  in  lighter  mood,  and  his  final  struggle  and  victory.  Sometimes 
we  have  what  seems  to  be  a  love  interest,  sometimes  it  ends  in  the 
peace  of  philosophic  pessimism,  or  even  in  despair,  but  the  general 
scheme  is  usually  plain  enough  without  words.  Elgar's  many  serious 
religious  works  show  him  to  be  a  man  who  has  thought  and  felt,  and 
his  symphony  reflects  what  one  might  call  the  serious  optimism  of 
Beethoven.     It  is  full  of  noble  feeling,  and  its  last  word  is  unmistakably 

of  triumph." 

* 
*  * 

An  analysis  of  the  symphony  published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London) 
of  December,  1908,  may  be  considered  as  official: — 

"The  problem  of  how  far  the  symphonic  form  can  be  moulded  to 
meet  the  individual  requirements  of  a  modern  composer  has  been 
shelved  of  late,  when  so  many  composers  have  occupied  themselves 
instead  with  the  tone-poem,  a  form  which  is  entirely  pliable  to  the 
particular  program  chosen  for  illustration.  Must  the  symphony  be 
regarded  as  too  rigid  a  structure  to  admit  the  free  play  of  modern 
ideas,  or  can  it  be  satisfactorily  used  for  the  illustration  of  a  program 
as  Tschaikowsky  used  it?  Or,  further,  is  there  something  new  to  be 
said  in  music  which  admits  no  translation  into  words,  and  can  the 
symphony  more  fitly  express  that  ?  Many  have  felt  that  a  symphony 
by  Elgar  must  help  to  answer  such  questions,  or  at  least  give  important 
data  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  them. 

"Now  that  the  symphony  is  before  us,  the  first  fact  that  strikes  us 
is  its  likeness  to  the  classical  model.  It  is  in  four  movements:  1.  An- 
dante nobilmente  e  semplice — Allegro;  2.  Allegro  molto;  3.  Adagio; 
4.  Lento — Allegro.  The  first  is  substantially  in  what  is  known  as 'first 
movement'  form,  with  certain  important  modifications  which  we  shall 
note  later;  the  second  is  practically  a  Scherzo  in  all  but  name;  the 
third  is  a  serene  slow  movement  in  a  binary  form  without  develop- 
ment, and  with  an  important  Coda;  while  the  fourth,  after  a  slow 
introduction,  breaks  into  a  swinging  theme,  the  principal  one  of  a 
rondo  movement.  So  far  all  is  orderly  and  even  conventional  in  pat- 
tern, but  closer  study  reveals  indications  that  the  formal  scheme  is 
subservient  to  a  deeper  purpose.     The  composer  has  denied  that  the 
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symphony  illustrates  any  particular  story  or  phase  of  life;  its  pur- 
pose, however,  is  greater  than  can  be  contained  in  a  program  of 
words.  It  is  written -out  of  a  full  life-experience,  and  is  meant  to 
include  the  innumerable  phases  of  joy  and  sorrow,  struggle  and  con- 
quest, and  especially  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
in  life.  If,  in  a  sense,  it  is  the  composer's  private  diary,  it  is  written 
in  a  cypher  to  which  every  hearer  possesses  a  key  in  his  own  experi- 
ence." 

* 

The  symphony,  dedicated  "To  Hans  Richter,  Mus.  Doc,  true  Artist 
and  true  Friend,"  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  tamburo  piccolo, 
cymbals,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Introduction.  The  first  theme  is  unfolded  at  length  in  the  intro- 
duction. It  is  given  at  first  to  violas,  flute,  clarinets,  bassoon.  "It 
clearly  represents  the  heroic  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  in  its  stately 
rhythm,  and  its  unswerving  advance  to -a  majestic  climax  of  sound. 
No  chromatic  discord  mars  its  outline;  the  whole  is  broadly  diatonic 
in  the  key  of  A-flat  major.  When  the  melody  has  been  twice  pre- 
sented,— the  second  time  with  the  fullest  power  of  the  orchestra  and 
richly  harmonized, — a  typical  harmonic  progression  wrenches  the  mind 
away  from  the  exalted  picture,  and  introduces  a  restless,  searching 
theme  in  D  minor,  the  principal  one  of  the  Allegro"  (violins,  clarinet). 
"We  see  the  most  important  modification  of  form  alluded  to  above  in 
this  contrast  between  the  remote  keys  of  A-flat  major  and  D  minor. 
Though  the  composer  has  made  no  avowal  of  his  purpose,  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  fanciful  to  connect  the  one  with  the  inward  life  of  thought 
and  aspiration,  the  other  with  the  outward  struggle  in  the  world  of 
action.  At  any  rate,  this  strenuous  theme  is  developed  in  a  way  that 
suggests  the  battle  of  existence  until,  with  a  change  of  signature 
(from  2-2  to  6-4),  the  composer  passes  to  the  consideration  of  a  number 
of  secondary  themes,  each  of  which  has  a  poetic  beauty  of  its  own, 
and  which  gradually  lead  to  the  second  subject  in  F  major.     This  is  a 
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suave,  extended  melody  in  the  strings,  whose  meditative  character  is 
enhanced  by  the  softly  falling  sixths  which  stand  as  accompaniment. 
It  is  succeeded  by  a  development  of  the  first  theme,  opening  into  a 
leaping  arpeggio  figure  marked  Giusto,  and  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
second  theme  give  way  to  a  virile  treatment  of  the  subject-matter, 
until  it  is  arrested  by  a  reminiscence  of  the  idealistic  theme  of  the 
introduction,  suggesting  that  the  heroic  mood  is  involved  in  these 
turbulent  surroundings.  This  begins  the  actual  development  section, 
in  which  the  diverse  elements  are  expanded  and  contrasted  at  length. 
To  them  is  added  a  new  theme,  an  arpeggio  figure  of  uncertain  tonality 
and  sinister  import,  which  is  worked  through  a  long  sequence,  till  the 
principal  theme  struggles  with  it  and  finally  conquers  it.  The  first 
theme  returns  in  it's  completeness  and  in  its  original  key,  D  minor,  but 
here  again  the  contrast  of  the  two  principal  keys  (A-flat  major  and  D 
minor)  is  taken  into  account,  and  a  sudden  transposition  places  the 
bulk  of  the  recapitulation  in  the  key  of  A-flat.  This  allows  the  heroic 
theme  to  return  in  its  original  key,  and  to  blend  with  the  matter  of 
the  Allegro  as  though  it  would  gradually  subdue  the  world  forces  to 
consonance  with  the  ideal.  It  is  heard  in  the  Coda  in  simple  duple 
time  against  various  rhythms  of  the  other  themes.  Amongst  them  the 
6-4  rhythm  is  prominent  and  the  evil-sounding  arpeggio  is  heard. 
In  the  end  they  give  way  before  the  sublime  attitude  of  the  heroic 
theme,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  peaceful  pianissimo. 

"The  key  of  the  Scherzo  lies  only  two  steps  away,  as  it  were,  on  the 
subdominant  side.  Yet,  as  F-sharp  minor,  it  looks  and  feels  remote 
enough  to  detach  it  from  all  previous  matter,  and  the  whirling  semi- 
quaver passage  on  which  it  is  built  introduces  an  entirely  new  aspect 
of  things. 

"One  of  the  fugitive  transitional  passages  in  which  the  symphony 
abounds  here  follows,  .  .  .  and  soon  a  reckless,  almost  barbaric  second 
subject  follows  in  C-sharp  minor.  The  Trio  of  this  movement  is  in 
B-flat  major,  and,  like  the  Scherzo,  has  two  principal  subjects.  The 
first  is  a  flute  duet  on  a  B-flat  pedal,  a  kind  of  Musette.  The  second  is 
less  notable,  but  it  achieves  success  when,  later  on,  it  is  combined  with 
the  principal  subject.  The  climax  of  this  movement  is  reached  in  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  two  scherzo  subjects  combined.  If  the  whole 
be  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  exuberance  of  youth,  then  the  gradual  ebb 
of  energy  from  the  principal  theme  in  the  Coda  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance. From  its  semi-quaver  form  it  passes  to  triplet  quavers,  thence 
to  plain  quavers  and  finally  to  crotchets,  and  dies  down  till  life  becomes 
almost  extinct.  When,  however,  it  is  only  maintained  by  a  single 
thread  of  sound,  the  theme  reappears  completely  transfigured  into  a 
rich  cantabile  melody,  the  opening  of  the  Adagio.  .  .  .  The  actual  notes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Scherzo,  but  its  rhythm  and  key  and  mood 
are  all  entirely  new.  It  is  extended  into  a  movement  ...  in  which 
the  composer  seems  to  have  embodied  his  deepest  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. There  is  a  high  seriousness  in  the  way  the  themes  are  unfolded, 
relieved  by  touches  of  human  sympathy  in  the  more  chromatic  epi- 
sodes which  link  them  together,  and  finally  the  movement  is  summed 
up  by  an  inspired  melody  in  which,  as  will  be  seen,  the  interval  of  the 
rising  seventh  is  prominent.  It  has  no  thematic  connection  with 
either  of  the  melodies  on  which  the  movement  is  built,  yet  it  seems  to 
be  the  complement  of  them  both,  and  after  it  the  pianissimo  ending 

comes  as  a  complete  point  of  repose. 
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"flie  two  middle  movements  have  carried  the  hearer  far  from  the 
main  problem  of  the  symphony,  and  a  Lento  introduction  to  the 
Finale  recalls  us.  In  it  the  heroic  theme  and  the  tortuous  arpeggio, 
which  strongly  suggests  some  malign  force,  both  find  place,  and  with 
them  are  combined  fragments  from  the  themes  of  the  Finale.  The 
two  chief  keys  (A-flat  major  and  D  minor)  are  suggested,  though  the 
latter  prevails.  Out  of  reminiscence  and  foreboding  the  vigorous 
principal  theme  leaps  to  light.  It  is  marked  risoluto,  and  its  character 
is  typical  of  a  concentrated  and  manly  energy.  A  striking  harmonic 
progression  quickly  leads  to  a  joyous,  open-hearted  second  subject, 
smoother,  but  not  less  energetic  than  the  first."  The  first  phrase  of 
this  is  used  in  the  peroration.  After  an  ascending  passage,  a  broad 
diatonic  phrase  makes  its  appearance,  and  from  a  soft  entry  marches 
through  a  sequence  of  keys  to  a  climax.  "With  these  materials  the 
movement  is  elaborately  developed  until  at  last  a  reference  to  the 
heroic  theme  brings  a  more  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  matter.  The 
whole  mood  changes,  the  physical  energy  is  relaxed,  and  the  violins 
play  an  augmented  and  cantabile  form,"  of  the  broad  diatonic  phrase, 
"supported  by  flowing  arpeggio  figures  in  the  key  of  E-flat  minor. 
This  marks  the  final  turning  away  from  D  minor  tonality,  and  the 
recapitulation  is  arrived  at  in  the  key  of  E-flat,  changing  to  A-flat 
major  at  the  point"  where  the  diatonic  phrase  "takes  command  and 
marches  triumphantly  forward  to  the  climax.  In  the  Coda  the  heroic 
theme  prevails  above  all,  not,  as  in  the  first  movement,  to  subdue  the 
activities  of  life,  but  to  glorify  and  fulfil  them." 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Vioun,  Op.  6i. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;    died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedi6  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst  und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
way" from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
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not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 

the  concert  a  vista. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half -cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in  free 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major  (6-8),  is  based  on  a  theme 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  bearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  bis  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged,  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 

*  * 

There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction  commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in  Ox- 
ford, July  7,  1 79 1,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8) .  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
torJe,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  toi8n.  Ini8i3  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight,  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  182 1  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April   16,   18 13: 
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"Clement's   concert   in    the   Leopoldstadt.     Full   house.     He   played 
nobly;   old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd 
fish,  squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little 
coat, — a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for 
the  stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin, 
pianoforte  concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar 
Alexander  gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 

makers. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885,  No- 
vember 3,  1888,  December  30,  1893  !  Franz  Ondricek,  December  14, 
1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December  10, 
1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;   Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Eichberg 
(1859),  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786; 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoirede  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("  Cymbeline ") , — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.     The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
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Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller) ; 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1 8)2-3,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  -the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  have  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess! "  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 

though  the  half  note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 

After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 

theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 

derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:    "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 

anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).     The  original  tonality  is  preserved.     This  theme 

is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-fiat,  of  full 

orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 

leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.     Sung  by  the 

first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 

is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
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kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Ruh'  "  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe 's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 
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Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper. ' '  There,  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "'sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Riibezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drum* 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1007).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "  At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R  HORNE. 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


« 


* 
*  * 

A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres  was  published  in  1907  at 
Paris,  a  volume,  undated,  in  the  series  "Les  Musiciens  Celebres," 
published  by  "Librairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  ecliteur."  Ser- 
vieres, after  speaking  of  Mrs.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In 
spite  of  the  corrections  and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded , 
the  piece  was  still  absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mrs.  von  Weber,  who 
showed  such  intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to 
be  discarded  in  the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischiitz,'  difl  not  dissuade  him 
from  the  choice  of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
von  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NEW  YORK 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  and  BANJO. 
W.  J.  KITCHENER,  studio,  157  w.  84th  st. 


N.Y.  City 


WILLIAM  G.  CARL, 


GUILMANT  ORGAN  SCHOOL. 

"A  School  where  the  individual  needi  of 
each  student  are  attended  to." 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

34  West  12th,  New  York 


PERRY  AYERILL, 


BARITONE. 

Prepares  Singers  for  the  profession 
Studio,  220  West  59th  Street 

'Phone  1097  Col. 
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EDWIN  FARMER, 


PIA/MIST  and  TEACHER. 

Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1889-94 
Post  graduate  student  at  Berlin,  1902-4 

Studio,  1007  Carnegie  Hail 
Residence,  301  W.  107th  Street,  New  York  City 


THEODORA  DRSOLAIRYINE, 


READER 


Interpretive  Recitals— Monologues. 

Pupils  Received  at  Studio, 
113  CARNEGIE  HALL.   NEW  YORK. 


Hiss  AH7  GRANT, 


OPERA  RECITALS. 

The  operas  as  readings  with  music  arranged 
from  the  piano  score. 

Studio  Recitals  Sundays,  at  3.30. 

78  W.  55th  Street 

Telephone  714  Plaza 


Hiss  LILLIE  MACHIN. 


VOCAL  TEACHER. 

Certificated  Pupil  of 
Sirfnor  Vannuccini.    Florence. 

1203  Carnegie   Studios,  West  56th  St. 


LORENE  ROGERS-WELLS, 


SOPRANO. 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS. 

Pupils  Accepted. 

The  Pennington, 

5400  Riverside.        316  West  95th  St. 


EPSTEIN 

TRIO 

PAUL  REFER                      DAVOL  SANDERS                      HERMAN  EPSTEIN 
'cello                                                     noun                                                         PIANO 

Address,  HERMAN  EPSTEIN 

CARNEGIE  HALL 

WALTER  S.  Y0DN6, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
801-802  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


ELHER  SHERWOOD  JOYCE, 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Studio, 

209  West   108th  Street.    New  York  City. 
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M. 


FLORIO 


Eminent  Authority  on  Voice  .Placement. 
Renowned    Italian    Grand  Opera  Tenor. 


ITEACHER  OF 

EGAN1,  the  great  American  grand  opera  tenor. 
Mme.  Oriska  Worden.  Enrico  Orimonte.  Mme. 
Lilla  Britton  and  many  others  now  appearing  before 
the  public  in  Europe  and  America. 

Positive   Results  Guaranteed. 

104  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

Tel.  7662  Schuyler.  Cable  address  "  Florial.v 


TRESSLER  SCOTT 


135  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


BARITONE, 

Specialist  in  Building,  Strengthening  and 
Beautifying  of  Voice  through  the  Expres- 
sion of  Thought  and  Feeling  in  Singing 
and  Speaking. 


REINALD  WERRENRATH, 


BARITONE. 

Personal  Address: 

Marlen  Court, 

179th  Street  and  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mme.  MARIE  PARGELLO, 


DRAMATIC  CONTRALTO. 

Vocal  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 
130-131    Carnegie   Hall,  New  York. 


FLORENCE  POOLE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Carnegie  Hall, 


Studio  1204. 


JOHN  W.  NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Students  contemplating  study  will  be  given  a  voice 
trial  and  advice  free  of  charge  by  writing  for 
an  appointment. 

801-802  Carnedie   Hall.  New  York  City. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

5  West  38th  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LESLEY  MARTIN, 

Bel  Canto. 


Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredericks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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Claude  Maitland  Griffeth, 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION. 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Telephone,  1350,  Columbus. 
Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School. 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski. 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue. 


FREDERIC  MARTIN, 


BASSO. 

515  W.  124th  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  4858  Morning. 
Management :   Haenskl  &  Jonks. 

1  East  42d  St..  New  York. 


OWE  MUSIN, 


World  Renowned  Belgian  Violinist. 

Virtuoso  School  of  Music. 


VIOLIN. 


PIANO.      CELLO.       VOICE. 
7    East  45th    Street. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINO, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Hiss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street 


WILLIAM       A  L  D  K  N       P  AU  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours  :  j  ^  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS^  BY    APPOINTMENT 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Aiinss  ill  ciHUtcitlus  ti  UTAH  GIOTER  SALMON  Ciriifli  Rill.  Niw  York  Cltf 
PiriMut  ttrili  tMritt  Cirittli  Ml.  *.T         Boston  Miss.  (lutliltM  Clumbers)  Tusdijs 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Qardcn), 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 
137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON, 


Vocal  instruction  Lamport  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    NORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 


1900-1910 

CULLIS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicaies  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of.  MUSIC. 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218Tbemont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent  in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI   METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  FIELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicaies. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington  Avo. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37   Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Hiss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  s6  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrheim  School  0!  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER 


Composer  and 


Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

programme  b  nf  % 
FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY   EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24 
AT  8.15 

AND  THE 

FOURTH    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  26 

AT  2.30 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


COPYRIGHT,  1909   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^**  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty- 1 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafift,  W. 
Theodorowica,  J. 

Mahn,F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch   A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Hasp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

SchuScker,  H, 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 


Qaarter  Grand  Style  V,  in  figured   Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It  is  but  FIVE   FEET    LONG  and    in    Tonal 
Proportions  a  Masterpiece   of  piano   building. 

It  is  Cnickering  &  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  m  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

BROADWAY  and  8th  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL        .  NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Schubert Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Brahms       .         .         .       Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

with  Orchestra,  Op.  102 
I.     Allegro. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Vivace  non  troppo. 


Rachmaninoff      .         .         .    "  The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem, 

for  full   orchestra,  to  the  picture  by  A. 
B6cklin,Op.  29 

Wagner       .         .         .         Prelude  to  "  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg " 


SOLOISTS 

Mr.  WILLY  HESS 

Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

439  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Unfinished  Symphony*  in  B  minor  .......  ■,  Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;    died  at  Vienna, 
November  19,  1828.) 

Two  brothers,  Anselm  and  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner,  were  fond  of 
Schubert.  Their  home  was  in  Graz,  Styria,  but  they  were  living  at 
Vienna.  Anselm  was  a  musician;  Joseph  was  in  a  government  office. 
Anselm  took  Schubert  to  call  on  Beethoven,  and  there  is  a  story  that 
the  sick  man  said,  "You  Anselm,  have  my  mind;  but  Franz  has  my 
soul."  Anselm  closed  the  eyes  of  Beethoven  in  death.  These  brothers 
were  constant  in  endeavor  to  make  Schubert  known.  Anselm  went 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  set  of  "  Erl  King  Waltzes,"  and  assisted  in  putting 
Schubert's  opera,  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  (1822)  in  rehearsal  at  Graz, 
where  it  would  have  been  performed  if  the  score  had  not  been  too 
difficult  for  the  orchestra.  In  1822  Schubert  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  musical  societies  of  Linz  and  Graz.  In  return  for  the 
compliment  from  Graz,  he  began  the  Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  3 
(October  30,  1822).  He  finished  the  Allegro  and  the  Andante,  and  he 
wrote  nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo.  Schubert  visited  Graz  in  1827. 
but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  did  he  ever  hear  his  unfinished  work. 

Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  went  back  to  his  home  about  1820,  and  it 
was  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  that  he  saw  Beethoven  dying.  Joseph 
remained  at  Vienna,  and  in  i860  he  wrote  from  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  a  singular  letter  to  Johann  Herbeck,  who  then 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  He 
begged  permission  to  sing  in  the  concerts  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  urged  him  to  look  over  symphonies,  overtures,  songs,  quartets, 
choruses,  by  Anselm.  He  added,  toward  the  end  of  the  letter:  "He 
[Anselm]  has  a  treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  symphony,  which  we 
put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan- 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven." 

Herbeck  was  inactive  and  silent  for  five  years,  although  several 
times  he  visited  Graz.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that,  if  the  manuscript 
came  to  light,  he  could  not  gain  possession  of  it  and  the  symphony 
like  the  one  in  C,  would  be  produced  elsewhere  than  at  Vienna. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  price  of  producing  one  of  Anselm  Hiitten- 
brenner's  works  in  Vienna  too  dear,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
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Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 
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Joseph  insisted  on  this  condition  (see  "Johann  Herbeck,"  by  h.  Her- 
beck,  Vienna,  1885,  p.  165). 

In  1865  Herbeck  was  obliged  to  journey  with  his  sister-in-law,  who 
sought  health.  They  stopped  in  Graz,  and  on  May  1  he  went  to  Ober- 
Andritz,  where  the  old  and  tired  Anselm,  in  a  hidden,  little  one-story 
cottage,  was  awaiting  death.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  humble  inn. 
He  talked  with  the  landlord,  who  told  him  that  Anselm  was  in  the 
habit  of  breakfasting  there.  While  they  were  talking,  Anselm  appeared. 
After  a  few  words  Herbeck  said,  "I  am  here  to  ask  permission  to  pro- 
duce one  of  your  works  at  Vienna."  The  old  man  brightened,  his 
indifference  dropped  from  him,  and  after  breakfast  he  took  him  to 
his  home.  The  work-room  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers, 
all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally 
Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance.  "It  is  my 
purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries,  Schubert, 
Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the  Viennese  public. 
It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  represent  Schubert  by  a 
new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a" lot  of  things  by  Schubert,"  answered 
the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned 
chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Sym- 
phonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  handwriting.  Herbeck  looked  the 
symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you  let  me  have  it  copied 
immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry,"  answered  Anselm, 
"take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert,  Vienna, 
December  17,  1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction.  The  program  was 
as  follows :  — 

Overture  in  C  minor  (new) Huttenbrenner 

Symphonie  in  B  minor Schubert 

',  aSS,  |  <MS      **  «-J 

3.  Presto  vivace,  D  major 
Old  German  Songs,  unaccompanied 

1.  Liebesklage    j Herbgck 

2.  Jagergluck     ) 

(First  time.) 
.Symphony  in  A Mendelssohn 


G.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


A  Guide   to  the  Opera 

ELEKTRA 

BY 

RICHARD  STRAUSS. 

With  Musical  Examples  from  the  Score 

BY 

ERNEST  HUTCHESON 

Pp.61.    Cloth.   Net  75c.  (83c.  postpaid) 

A  brief  introduction  sums  up  critical  opinion,  the 
drama  is  then  cleverly  summarized,  and  the  remain- 
der is  devoted  to  an  analytical  account  of  the  music 


THE  VOICE 

Its  Production,    Care  and  Preservation 
BY 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,   M.D. 

Pp.196.    Cloth.     Net  $1.25 

Dr.  Frank  Miller,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  one 
of  the  leading  New  York  specialists  on  throat,  nose 
and  ear.  He  numbers  many  singers  among  his 
patients  and  is  physician  to  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  Company.  No  one  could  be  betterfitted  to 
write  with  authority  and  understanding  concerning 
the  proper  development  and  use  of  the  vocal  organs 
than  a  leading  throat  specialist,  to  whose  medical 


itself,  profusely  illustrated  by  musical  examples  of      knowledge  is  added  the  results  of  his  own  experience 
the  leading  motives.  I  as  a  professional  singer 


What  was  this  "Presto  vivace,  D  major,"  put  on  the  program  as 
the  third  movement  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony?  There  are  only 
nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo,  which  is  in  B  minor.  Neither  Ludwig 
Herbeck  nor  Hanslick  tells  us. 

Huttenbrenner's  overture  was  described  as  "respectable  Kapellmeis- 
termusik";  "no  one  can  deny  its  smoothness  of  style  and  a  certain 
skill  in  the  workmanship."     The  composer  died  in  1868. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, in  1867.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral 
Union,  led  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  February  26,  1868. 

The  symphony  remained  a  fragment,  as  "Christabel,"  until  a  Ber- 
liner named  August  Ludwig  added  two  movements  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  entitled  the  third  "  Philosophen -Scherzo,"  in  which  "a 
ring  was  put  through  the  nose  of  the  bear  Learning,  i.e.,  counterpoint, 
that  he  might  dance,  to  the  amusement  of  all."  "The  second  and 
tender  theme  conjures  from  the  fairyland  of  poetry  (Invention)  a  fay 
which  tames  and  frees  the  bear,  who  pines  in  constraint."  The 
Finale  is  a  "March  of  Fate,"  and  it 'is  described  by  the  composer  at 
length  and  in  fearsome  words.  The  motto  is  "Brazen  stalks  Fate, 
yet  is  she  crowned  with  roses  and  love!"  "Truly,"  says  Ludwig, 
"Fate  has  stalked  with  brazen  steps  over  our  ancient  masters.  A 
new  age  has  awakened  a  new  music-era."  There  is  much  more  of  this. 
The  incredible  work,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert,  finished 
by  August  Ludwig,  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonie,  Berlin, 
December  8,  1892. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  a 
solemn  phrase  in  'cellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.  The  first 
and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless  passage- 
work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting  theme 
of  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  classi- 
fication of  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp:  "I  have 
long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these  three  phrases;   indeed, 
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I  think  I  have  classified  them  differently  each  time  I  have  had  to 
analyze  the  symphony  for  these  program-books.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the  true  classification,  the 
one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons  of  the  sonata-form,  is 
this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboe  and  clarinet  is  but  the  con- 
tinuation and  further  development  of  the  initial  phrase  of  the  'cellos 
and  double-basses — or  the  response  to  it — and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute the  first  and  second  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous 
passage-work  in  the  violins  is  the  counter-theme  to  this.  The  de- 
velopment is  suddenly  cut  short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full 
orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in  horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a 
modulation  to  G  major,  and  the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is 
sung  first  by  'cellos  against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the"  violas  and  the 
clarinets,  and  then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon 
of  an  imitative  contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long 
and  elaborate  working-out  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The 
third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic, 
and  the  second  theme  enters  in  D  major.  *The  coda  is  short  and  based 
on  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme." 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in 
sonatina  form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia."  The  first 
theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt 
occasionally.  A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a  return 
of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  second  theme  is  a  clarinet 
solo  in  C-sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  strings. 
The  theme  suffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A  subsidiary  in 
C-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  a 
theme  in  D  major  follows;  the  first  violins  imitate  the  'cellos  and  the 
double-basses  against  a  syncopated  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  passage,  based  on  figures  from  this 
conclusion  theme.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  planned 
according  to  the  same  theme  with  the  conventionally  regular  changes 
of  tonalityv  The  coda  is  short  and  bfiilt  on  the  conclusion  theme  and 
the  first  theme. 
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Mr.  Willy  Hess  was  born  on  July  1.4,  1859,  at  Mannheim.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with  his  father, 
Julius,  a  pupil  of  Spohr.  He  was  in  America  with  his  family  in  1865, 
and  in  1868-69  he  made  a  tour  with  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra. 
He  played  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  November  6,  1869,  Leonard's 
"Concert  Militaire"  and  Beethoven's  Romanze  in  F  major.  In  1872 
he  left  America  for  Holland.  In  1873  ne  made  Heidelberg  his  dwell- 
ing-place. He  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1874.  In  x^76  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Joachim.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  Museumsgesellschaft  orchestra  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  founded  a  string  quartet  and  a  trio 
with  Kwast  and  Hugo  Becker.  He  remained  in  Frankfort  for  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  as  concertmaster,  but  after  two  years  he  was  called  to 
Manchester,  England,  to  take  the  place  of  Ludwig  Strauss,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  led  by  Charles 
Halle.  In  1895  he  settled  at  Cologne  as  concertmaster  of  the  Guer- 
zenich  concerts,  leader  of  fehe  Guerzenich  Quartet,  and  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  1903,  and  he  resigned 
this  position  to  come  to  Boston  in  1904  as  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1906-07  he  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  He  was  given  the  title  of  "Royal 
Prussian  Professor"  by  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  in  1900  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Cologne. 
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Mr.  Hess  has  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston  these  pieces: — 

Joachim:  Hungarian  concerto,  Op.  n,  October  22,  1904;  October 
23,  1909. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26,  November  12,  1904. 

Beethoven:  Concerto,  D  major,  Op.  61,  January  6,  1906. 

Spohr:   Concerto  No.  9,  D  minor,  October  20,  1906. 

Bruch :  Concerto  No.  3,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  58,  November 
21,  1908. 

He  was  leader  1904-07  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  which 
was  composed  1904-05  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Krasselt,  and 
1905-06  and  1906-07  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Warnke.  In 
1908  Mr.  Hess  founded,  with  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  the  Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Theodorowicz,  Ferir,  Schroeder).  The  first 
concert  of  this  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  November  17,  1908. 


Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  violoncellist,  was  born  at  Neuhaldensleben, 
June  15,  1855.  He  at  first  studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father  Karl, 
a  conductor  and  a  composer  of  operas  (1823-89),  and  with  his  brother 
Hermann;  afterward  he  took  lessons  of  J.  B.  Andre.  Then  he  took 
violin  lessons  of  de  Anna  in  Berlin,  and  lessons  in  theory  with  Wilhelm 
Tappert.  In  1871-72  he  played  viola  in  the  Schroeder  Quartet, — his 
three  brothers  were  the  other  members.  He  abandoned  the  violin  for 
the  violoncello,  which  he  studied  by  himself.  In  1875  he  entered 
Liebig's  Orchestra  as  first  'cellist.  He  was  a  member  in  like  capacity 
of  Fliege's  Orchestra,  of  Laube's  in  Hamburg,  and  in  1880  he  joined 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipsic,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother 
Karl,  who  went  to  Sondershausen  as  chief  conductor.  He  was  in 
Leipsic  a  member  of  the  Petri  Quartet,  and  he  taught  in  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  Schroeder  came  to  Boston  as  the  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  at  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Kneisel  Quartet.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  orchestra  with 
his  Quartet  co-mates  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1902-03.  With 
them  he  afterward  made  New  York  his  dwelling-place  until  the  spring 
of  1907,  when  he  resigned  from  the  Quartet  and  moved  to  Frankfort - 
on-the-Main.  His  farewell  concert  in  Boston  was  on  April  25,  1907. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  summer  of  1908,  he  is  now 
the  violoncellist  of  the  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet. 
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Mr.  Schroeder  has  played  as  solo  violoncellist  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston : — 

1 89 1,  October  24.     Volkmann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

1892,  November  26.     Davidoff's  Concerto  No.  3,  one  movement. 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

1893,  November  18.     Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel.) 

1894,  February  3.     Loeffler's  Fantastic  Concerto.     (MS.  First  time.) 

1895,  March    2.     Dvorak's    "Waldesruhe"    and    Julius    Klengel's 
Capriccio,  Op.  8. 

1896,  December  19.     Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104.     (First 
time  in  Boston.) 

1897,  April  10.     Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello, Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel,  at  a  concert  in  memory  of  Brahms.) 

1898,  February  12.     Loeffler's  Fantastic  Concerto. 

1898,  November  19.     Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

1900,  January  6.     Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104. 

1901,  March  9.     D'Albert's  Concerto  in  C  major,  Op.  20.     (First 
time  in  Boston.) 

1902,  February  1.     Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel.) 

1903,  January  10.     Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 
1908,  October  31.     Tschaikowsky's  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme, 

OP-  33*     (First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  102. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  visited  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1887,  and  he  spent  the  summer 
of  that  year  at  Thun,  Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  this  concerto  and 
the  Gipsy  songs  for  four  solo  voices  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
Op.  103.  In  a  letter  written  to  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg,  dated 
Thun,  July  20,  1887,  he  thus  referred  to  the  concerto:  "I  can  give 
you  nothing  worth  calling  information  about  the  undersigned  musi- 
cian. True,  he  is  now  writing  down  a  thing  which  does  not  figure 
in  his  catalogue — but  neither  does  it  figure  in  other  people's!  I  leave 
you  to  guess  the  particular  form  of  idiocy!" 

Miss  May  says  in  her  Life  of  Brahms  that  the  concerto  was  first 
performed  at  Cologne,  October  15,  1887.  But  Brahms  wrote  to  Mrs. 
von  Herzogenberg  from  Vienna  on  that  day:  "How  I  wish  I  could 
offer  you  any  little  pleasure  or  distraction!  The  concerto  could  only 
be  the  latter  at  best.  Perhaps  I  may  send  it  you  from  Cologne, 
which  is  my  destination  to-day." 

The  concerto  was  performed  privately,  immediately  after  it  was 
completed,  in  the  Louis  Quinze  room  of  the  Baden-Baden  Kurhaus, 
when  the  solo  parts  were  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann.  Brahms 
conducted.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  Cologne,  October  18, 
1887,  with  the  same  players  and  conductor.  The  concerto  was  per- 
formed in  like  manner  at  Frankfort,  November  18  of  the  same  year 
and  two  days  later  at  Basle.  Miss  May  mentions  a  performance  at 
Wiesbaden  November  17.     The  concerto  was  performed  at  Leipsic  in 
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the  Gewandhaus,  January  i,  1888,  with  the  same  players,  and  Brahms 
conducted.  There  was  a  performance  at  Meiningen,  December  25, 
1887,  and  at  Stuttgart  in  June,  1888.  Other  early  performances 
were  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  von  Bulow,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1888;  at  London  Symphony  concerts,  led  by  Henschel,  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  2i,  1888;  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna,  led  by 
Richter,  December  23,  1888.  The  solos  were  played  at  all  these  con- 
certs by  Joachim  and  Hausmann.    " 

The  concerto  was  published  in  1888.  Brahms  wrote  on  a  copy 
presented  by  him  to  Joachim:    "To  him  for  whom  it  was  written." 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  Theodore  Thomas's  Sym- 
phony Concert  in  New  York,  January  5,  1889,  when  it  was  played 
by  Messrs.  Max  Bendix  and  Victor  Herbert.  It  was  first  played  in 
Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  November  18,  1893,  by  Messrs. 
Kneisel  and  Schroeder;  it  was  one  of  the  pieces  performed  at  the 
concert  in  memory  of  Brahms,  April  10,  1897,  when  the  solo  players 
were  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Schroeder,  and  they  played  it  at  the  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  February  1,  1902. 


I.  Allegro,  A  minor,  4-4.  There  .are  four  measures  for  full  orches- 
tra which  announce  the  stormy  first  theme.  There  is  an  introductory 
cadenza,  at  first  for  the  solo  'cello,  and  then  carried  on  by  it  and  the 
violin.  The  first  theme  is  developed  in  a  long  tutti  passage.  After 
the  orchestral  development  of  this  theme  and  its  subsidiary,  the  two 
solo  instruments  develop  the  theme  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
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The  second  theme,  after  brilliant  passage  work,  enters  in  the  key  of 
C  major.    The  working  out  is  long  and  nost  elaborate. 

II.  Andante,  D  major,  3-4.  This  movement  might  be  said  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  minuet  and  trio,  although  it  has  little  or  none  of  the 
character  of  the  minuet.  The  first  and  third  parts  contain  the  de- 
velopment of  a  quiet  theme.  The  middle  part  has  a  more  songlike 
theme  in  F  major.     The  movement  is  short. 

III.  Vivace  non  troppo,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  Finale  is  an  energetic 
rondo  built  on  four  contrasted  themes.  "Its  family  resemblance, 
in  the  matter  of  construction,  to  the  finale  of  Brahms's  symphony  in 
C  minor  is  unmistakable." 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  solo  violin,  solo 
violoncello,  and  the  usual  strings. 

A  concerto  for  violin  and  violoncello  with  orchestra  is  seldom  heard 
in  the  concert  room.  There  are  many  compositions  for  various  solo 
stringed  instruments  grouped  together:  thus  "Le  Coucou,"  for  viole 
d'amour  and  double-bass  by  Antoine  Bruni  (1 759-1823),  was  played 
in  December,  1892,  at  a  Colonne  matinee  in  Paris.  There  are  double 
concertos  for  violin  and  viola  and  for  two  violins  by  Mozart;  a  triple 
concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello  by  Beethoven;  a  double  concerto 
for  two  violins  by  Spohr, —  I  cite  at  random.  This  concerto  of  Brahms 
is  not  merely  a  duet  for  virtuosos:  the  work  has  a  symphonic  char- 
acter, and  the  solo  instruments  and  the  orchestra  contribute  alike  to 
the  musical  structure  ot  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soloists 
are  not-unduly  subordinated,  and,  as  has  well  been  said,  they  are  primi 
inter  pares. 


"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Full  Orchestra, 
to  the  Picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op*.  29 

SergeI  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  Dresden.) 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  at  Moscow,  last  season,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  It  was  played  recently  in  Berlin  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music,  led  by  Oskar  Fried.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  December  3,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted. 
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"Die  Todteninsel,  Symphonische  Dichtung  zum  Gemalde  von  A. 
Bocklin,"  is  dedicated  to  Nicolas  von  Struve,  and  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  symphonic  poem  begins  Lento,  A  minor,  5-8,  with  a  phrase  for 
harp  accompanied  by  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  kettledrums. 
With  the  fifth  measure  the  violoncellos  begin  a  figure  that  suggests  to 
Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  the  writer  of  the  admirable  program  books  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  "the  tranquil  lapping  of  the  water 
that  surrounds  the  Island  of  the  Dead"  (the  double-basses  are  divided 
into  four  parts).  This  figure  is  a  most  important  one,  and  it  is  either 
the  motive  or  it  serves  as  accompaniment  throughout  the  first  section, 
which  is  over  two  hundred  measures,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  final 
section.  After  this  violoncello  figure  comes  a  motive  for  horn,  poco 
marcato,  and  important  use  is  made  of  this.  Noteworthy  episodes  in 
this  section  are  the  one  for  three  stands  of  divided  first  violins;  another 
for  a  more  melodious  theme,  molto  cantabile,  for  four  first  violins, 
while  the  other  first  violins,  muted,  play  the  typical  figure.  This 
more  melodious  theme  is  heard  afterwards  in  the  wood- wind.  The  pace 
quickens  a  little,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  plain  song,  "Dies 
Irae,"  first  in  the  violoncellos,  then  in  the  brass  with  fantastic  figures 
for  the  wood-wind,  and  later  are  rushing,  descending  passages  fortissimo 
for  wood-wind  and  lower  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  mood, 
which  swells  to  a  climax  and  sinks  into  the  second  section,  Tranquillo, 
3-4.  There  are  hints  of  the  second  theme,  the  one  given  first  to  the 
horn,  but  the  leading  motive  of  this  section  is  one  for  violins,  flute, 
clarinet,  and  this  is  developed  to  a  climax  with  use  of  the  "horn  theme." 
The  tempo  becomes  slower,  and  this  latter  motive  is  sung  by  oboes, 
English  horn,  and  strings  with  a  heavy  syncopated  accompaniment  for 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  double-basses.  The  third  chief  theme  is  also 
used  accelerando  e  crescendo  until  the  chief  climax  of  the  composition 
is  reached,  Allegro  molto.  There  is  a  change  in  tempo  to  Largo,  4-4, 
and  the  second  violins  have  a  tremulous  figure  which  with  the  monoto- 
nous figure  for  clarinet  hints  at  the  "Dies  Irae."  A  few  measures  for 
first  violin  solo  introduce  an  expressive  solo  for  oboe  which  is  reminiscent 
of  the  third  theme,  and  the  second  theme  is  then  heard  from  wind 
instruments.  The  first  and  tranquil  figure  reappears,  and  there  is  a 
quiet  ending. 
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Arnold  Bocklin,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  made  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"Island  of  the  Dead,"  and  this  sketch,  1.10  metres  in  length  and 
1.54  metres  in  breadth,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Simrock  family  of 
Berlin.  This  he  left  unfinished  for  a  time,  and  made  a  second  which 
he  at  once  painted,  and  this  was  for  the  Countess  Marie  von  Oriola, 
of  Budesheim.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  it  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Countess,  who  visited  him  at  Florence,  and  that  when  he  showed  it 
to  her  he  said:  "You  received,  as  you  wished,  a  dream  picture.  It 
must  produce  such  an  effect  of  stillness  that  any  one  would  be  fright- 
ened to  hear  a  knock  on  the  door."  According  to  Fritz  von  Ostini,  a 
third  variant  of  the  first  sketch  was  made  in  1883,  a  fourth  in  1884,  a 
fifth,  which  is  in  the  Leipsic  Museum,  in  1886,  and  still  a  sixth,  almost 
a  replica  of  one  of  the  former  ones,  was  sold  in  Munich.  The  second 
variant  is  owned  by  the  Schon  family  in  Worms.  There  are  differences 
in  detail  and  in  color  in  the  five  variants. 

The  island  in  the  picture  was  suggested  by  the  group  of  Ponza 
Islands,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Their  form  and  rocks  show  that 
they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  prehistoric  times  were  probably  of 
the  Vesuvian  craters.  Some  of  the  islands  are  arable  and  inhabited, 
others  are  wild  masses  of  rocky  ledges.  As  Franz  Hermann  Meissner 
puts  it,  one  of  the  latter  islands  was  the  half  of  what  was  once  a  vol- 
canic peak.  The  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries  shaped  a  little  haven. 
Birds  brought  the  seeds  of  cypress-trees.  The  trees  in  time  shot  up  in 
the  ledges.  At  last  man  came,  and  made  paths  and  hollowed  chambers 
and  threw  up  a  rough  wall  as  a  protection  against  the  waves.  The 
island  even  then  was  as  solemn  as  a  pyramid.  It  was  a  hidden  nook 
for  the  dead  that  wished  to  lie  undisturbed.  Bocklin  expressed  this 
rest  of  the  dead  in  a  place  remote,  and  forgotten  by  the  world.  The 
sea  is  still,  there  is  no  cry  of  bird,  no  fluttering,  no  voice.  The  boat 
approaching  the  little  harbor  of  the  island  with  its  towering  blue-green 
cypresses  and  awful  rocks  is  rowed  noiselessly  by  the  ferryman. 
The  white  and  quiet  figure  near  the  coffin, — is  it  some  mourner  or  is  it 
a  priest  ? 

This  picture  of  Bocklin  suggested  a  symphonic  poem  to  Heinrich 
Schulz-Beuthen,  noted  in  Riemann's  Musik  Lexikon  of  1905,  and  it 
was  performed  recently  at  Zwickau.  It  is  said  that  Andreas  Hallen 
has  also  composed  a  symphonic  poem  suggested  by  the  picture. 

Other  pictures  of  Bocklin  have  served  composers.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  Hans  Huber's  Symphony  No.  2,  E  minor,  Op.  115,  known  as  the 
"Bocklin"  Symphony,  which  was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  25,  1902,  April  1,  1905. 
The  finale  is    entitled   "Metamorphoses    suggested    by  Pictures    by 
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Bocklin,"  and  the  titles  of  these  pictures  are  "The  Silence  of  the 
Ocean,"  "  Prometheus  Chained,"  "The  Fluting  Nymph,"  "The  Night," 
"Sport  of  the  Waves,"  "The  Hermit  Fiddling  before  the  Statue  of  the 
Madonna,"  "The  Elysian  Fields,"  "The  Dawn  of  Love,"  "Bacchanale." 
But  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  said  to  express  the 
picture  "See  the  Meadow  Laughs";  the  second  movement  suggests 
fauns,  satyrs,  and  even  stranger  creatures  of  the  forest  dear  to  the 
painter;  and  Mr.  Eugen  Segnitz  found  the  moods  of  the  third  move- 
ment in  Bocklin 's  "Sacred  Grove,"  "  Venus  Anadyomene,"  and  "Hymn 
of  Spring." 

Bocklin 's  "The  Elysian  Fields"  moved  Felix  Weingartner  and 
Andreas  Hallen  to  compose  symphonic  poems  of  the  same  title.  Wein- 
gartner's  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  7,  1903. 


*  * 


It  should  be  added  that  Bocklin's  "Island  of  the  Dead"  is,  in  a  way, 
a  carrying  out  of  an  idea  in  "The  Villa  by  the  Sea."  The  first  picture 
was  painted  some  time  before  i860,  and  in  1864  Bocklin  painted  the 
same  subject,  but  introduced  the  figure  of  a  mourning  woman  looking 
at  the  ocean.  Nor  was  the  "  Island  of  the  Dead  "  the  only  picture  that 
has  more  than  one  variant.  "Ruins  by  the  Sea,"  which  was  dated 
1880,  was  repainted  five  times,  and  a  picture  of  his,  1898,  harks  back 
to  the  same  motive. 


* 
*  * 


Liszt  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  express  a  painting  in 
tones.  Thus  Andrea  Orcagna's  "Triumph  of  Death"  inspired  Liszt's 
"Dance  of  Death"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra;  Kaulbach's  "Battle 
of  the  Huns,"  the  symphonic  poem  of  the  same  title;  a  picture  in  the 
Cologne  Cathedral,  the  "March  of  the  Three  Kings"  in  "Christus"; 
Overbeck's  cycle  of  paintings,  "The  Seven  Sacraments";  the  famous 
picture  of  Raphael,  the  pianoforte  piece,  "  Sposalizio  " ;  the  Medicean 
statue  of  Giuliano,  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  pianoforte  piece,  "II  Pen- 
seroso."  Fritz  Volbach's  "Raphael,"  suggested  by  three  Madonnas  of 
that  painter,  was  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  February  19,  1905. 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Ntirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "  Lohengrin, "  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  186 1.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkiire,"^— and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  in  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bulow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

The  program  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 
Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Nurnberg"  (new)      .    .  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus, 

and  Orchestra       Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RObsamEn. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  BttLOW. 
"O  lieb'   so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed 

Chorus,  Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Bets,  Hans  Sachs, 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing:  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886:  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reid,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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Part  II. 
"  Ritter  Toggenburg,"  Symphony  in  one  movement  (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht" Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Friihlingslied " Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good:  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Briefen,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

*See  "Les  Maitres  Chanfeurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
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1.  An  initial  period,  moderate,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda, 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva, 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 
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The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention ;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song,— "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare  ?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte  !"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it. " 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is 
developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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FOURTH  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  26 

AT  2.30 


Goldmark 


PROGRAMME 


"Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major, 
No.  i,  Op.  26 


I.  Wedding  March :  Variations;  moderato  molto. 

II.  Bridal  Song:  Intermezzo,  Allegretto. 

III.  Serenade:  Scherzo;  Allegro  moderato  Scherzando. 

IV.  In  the  Garden:  Andante. 
V.  Dance:  Allegro  molto. 


Strauss 


Tone  Poem,  "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  "  (freely  after 
Friedr.  Nietzsche),  Op.  30 

Organist,  Mr.  Marshall 


Wagner 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde' 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony,  "Rustic  Wedding,"  Op.  26 Cari,   Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  now  living  at  Vienna.) 

Goldmark's  "Landliche  Hochzeit"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  seventh  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  at 
Vienna,  March  5,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
January  13,  1877.  The  first  movement  was  played  by  Mr.  Thomas  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  12,  1878,  and  in  Boston,  February  17  of 
the  same  year.  The  Philharmonic  Society  played  the  whole  symphony 
here  February  21,  1883. 

The  "Wedding  March"  (first  movement),  Moderato  molto,  E-flat 
major,  2-4,  is  composed  of  a  theme,  twelve  variations,  and  a  Finale. 
The  theme  is  given  to  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  Some  char- 
acterize it  as  "pastoral,"  probably  on  account  of  the  title.  "Rustic ' '  is 
a  better  term.  Variation  I.  Theme  is  played  by  the  first  horn, 
accompanied  by  horns  and  string-bass.  Clarinets  and  flutes  enter 
with  a  fresh  melody.  Variation  II.  (Poco  animato)  is  given  to  the 
strings.  It  is  of  free,  imitative,  contrapuntal  character,  and  some  of 
the  parts  are  now  and  then  strengthened  by  first  clarinet  and  bassoon. 
III.  (Allegro,  B-flat  minor,  6-8)  The  trombones  sound  the  first,  sim- 
plified measures  of  the  theme,  which  is  then  treated  freely.  IV. 
(Andante  con  moto,  quasi  Allegretto)  begins  with  an  expressive  melody 
in  the  strings.  The  coloring  suggests  vividly  the  composer  of  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  V.  (Allegretto)  Theme  in  the  basses  re-enforced 
by  bassoons  and  horns.  VI.  (Allegro  vivace)  This  variation  has  the 
character  of  a  scherzo.  VII.  (Allegretto  pesante)  The  variations 
now  become  freer  and  freer.  VIII.  (Allegro  scherzando)  Melody 
in  the  horns.  IX.  (Allegretto,  quasi  Andantino)  A  tender,  elegiac 
movement  with  solos  for  oboe,  violin,  clarinet.  X.  (Molto  vivace) 
A  swift  and  brilliant  figure  in  the  violins,  with  theme  indicated  by  the 
basses  and  strings,  pizzicato.  XI.  (Andante  con  moto)  A  serious, 
melancholy  piece  in  E-flat  minor.  XII.  (Moderato)  A  variously 
colored  movement  in  B  major.  Finale:  The  theme  returns  with  the 
full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  Triangle,  big  drum,  and  cymbals  are 
added.  Instruments  drop  out  one  by  one.  The  march  in  the  original 
form  is  heard  as  afar  off. 

"Bridal  Song."  Allegretto,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  second  move- 
ment is  dainty  and  not  without  a  playfulness  that  suggests  a  scherzo. 
The  oboe  has  a  contrasting  theme.  "The  song  may  be  sung  by  friends 
of  the  bride.  It  has  a  second  part,  with  a  tender  tune  for  the  oboe 
(as  if  one  of  the  bridesmaids  had  stepped  forward),  accompanied  by 
the  theme  of  the  march  in  the  basses." 
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"Serenade."  Allegretto  moderato  scherzando,  D  major  2-2.  "After 
a  prelude,  two  oboes  sing  a  duet,  which  is  varied  and  developed  by 
other  instruments." 

"In  the  Garden."  Andante,  G  minor,  B-flat  andG-fiat  major, 4-4  and 
12-8.  The  love  scene  begins  with  a  dreamy  melody  for  clarinet,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  violins.  The  music  waxes  passionate,  and  there  is  the 
thought  of  a  dramatic  love  duet,  "in  which  the  tenor  is  represented 
by  'cellos  and  horns,  while  the  soprano's  place  is  taken  by  the  violins 
and  the  higher  wood-wind  instruments.  This  ecstatic  scene  is  very 
fully  developed."  A  passage  from  the  fourth  variation  of  the  first 
movement  is  introduced.  After  the  climax  the  first  theme  returns, 
and  the  movement  ends  quietly,  as  it  began. 

Finale.  "Dance."  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  A  hearty, 
jolly  dance,  which  is  developed  with  great  spirit.  There  is  an  inter- 
ruption,— the  return  of  the  tender  clarinet  scene  from  the  preceding 

movement. 

* 

*  * 

The  term  "symphony"  is  perhaps  a  misnomer.  "Suite"  would  be 
the  more  appropriate  word,  for  not  only  is  there  little  attention  paid  to 
the  sonata  form,  but  the  first  movement  is,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
a  set  of  variations.  But  the  word  "symphony"  is  applied  more  and 
more  to  compositions  that  in  one  way  or  another  disregard  the  tradi- 
tions :  witness  symphonies  by  Tschaikowsky,  Mahler,  C6sar  Franck. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 

and  the  usual  strings. 

* 
*  * 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  til)  ninj  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldm ark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 

*  * 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Over-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with.  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra, "  Op.  30. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich  on  June  n,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

The  full  title  of  this  composition  is  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Tondichtung  (frei  nach  Friedr.  Nietzsche)  fur  grosses  Orchester."  Com- 
position was  begun  at  Munich,  February  4,  1896,  and  completed  there 
August  24,  1896.  The  first  performance  was  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  November  27  of  the  same  year.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
also  at  Cologne,  December  1.     The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin, 
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led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  produced  it  in  Berlin,  November  30.  The  first 
performance  in  England  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  6,  1897. 
Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  gave  two  performances  in  Chicago  early 
in  1897.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert,  led  by  Mr.  Paur,  October  30,  1897.  The  work  was 
performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  March  17,  1900,  and  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  6, 
1909. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche  *  conceived  the  plan  of  his  "Thus  spake  Zara- 
thustra:  A  Book  for  All  and  None"  in  August,  1881,  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  woods  near  the  Silvaplana  Lake  in  the  Engadine,  and  saw 
a  huge,  tower-like  crag.  He  completed  the  first  part  in  February, 
1883,  at  Rapallo,  near  Genoa;  he  wrote  the  second  part  in  Sils  Maria 
in  June  and  July,  the  third  part  in  the  following  winter  at  Nice,  and  the 
fourth  part,  not  then  intended  to  be  the  last,  but  to  serve  as  an  interlude, 
from  November,  1884,  till  February,  1885,  at  Mentone.  Nietzsche 
never  published  this  fourth  part;  it  was  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  not  publicly  issued  till  after  he  became  insane.  The  whole  of 
" Zarathustra "  was  published  in  1892.  A  translation  into  English  by 
Alexander  Tille,  Ph.D.,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was 
published  in  1896,  and  the  quotations  in  this  article  are  from  Dr.  Tille's 

*  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  was  born  at  Rocken,  October  15,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Schulpforte 
and  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipsic.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  classical  philology 
at  the  University  of  Basel.  In  consequence  of  an  eye  and  brain  trouble  he  obtained  sick  leave  in  1876,  and 
in  1879  he  was  pensioned.  He  spent  ten  years  thereafter  at  health  resorts,  and,  as  he  said,  each  year  contained 
for  him  two  hundred  days  of  pure  pain.  In  1888  he  became  hopelessly  insane,  and  he  died  August  25,  1900, 
at  Weimar.  We  are  interested  in  him  here  chiefly  in  connection  with  music.  At  first,  a  wild-eyed  partisan  of 
Wagner,  he  wrote  "Die  Geburt  der  Tragodie  aus  dem  Geiste  der  Musik"  (1872)  and  "Richard  Wagner  in 
Bayreuth"  (1876).  Later  he  assailed  Wagner  bitterly  in  "Der  Fall  Wagner"  (1888)  and  "Nietzsche  contra 
Wagner"  (1889).  He  himself  composed  music.  In  1872  he  sent  to  Hans  von  Btilow  a  symphonic  work,  "Medi- 
tation on  Alanfred."  Von  Biilow  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  "the  very  acme  of  fanatical  nonsense,  and  the  most 
disagreeable  and  anti-musical  thing  that  my  eyes  have  ever  seen  committed  to  music-paper  for,  aye,  many  a 
long  day."  (See  the  correspondence  in  "Hans  von  Biilow:  Briefe,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  550-562  (Leipsic,  1900). 
Nietzsche  also  composed  a  hymn,  "To  Life,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  "Hymn  to  Friendship,"  for  tenor 
solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  The  latter  was  performed  in  a  quasi-private  manner  at  Weimar,  October  15,  1904, 
with  a  pianoforte  in  the  place  of  an  orchestra.  Much  has  been  written  about  Nietzsche  in  connection  with 
music.  There  is  an  interesting  essay  in  Maurice  Kufferath's  "Musiciens  et  Philosophes"  (Paris,  1899).  See 
also  Hans  Embacher's  articles  on  the  correspondence  between  Nietzsche  and  Rohde  {Die  Musik,  second  year, 
— 1902-1903, — first  quarter,  pp.  83,  193).  A  list  of  passages  referring  to  Wagner  in  Nietzsche's  writings  is 
published  in  Dr.  Tille's  preface  to  Thomas  Common's  translation  of  "Der  Fall  Wagner"  ("  The  Case  of  Wag- 
ner") (London  and  New  York,  1896).  This  volume  also  contains  a  translation  of  "Nietzsche  contra  Wagner," 
a  selection  of  many  of  the  passages  referred  to  above.  "  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,"  translated  by  William  A. 
Haussmann,  was  published  by  T.  N.  Foulis  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1909). 
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translation.  A  revised  translation  by  T.  Common,  with  introduction 
and  commentary  by  A.  M.  lyudovici,  was  published  by  T.  N.  Foulis 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1909). 

Nietzsche's  Zarathustra  is  by  no  means  the  historical  or  legendary 
Zoroaster,  mage,  leader,  warrior,  king.  The  Zarathustra  of  Nietzsche 
is  Nietzsche  himself,  with  his  views  on  life  and  death.  Strauss's  opera 
"  Guntram  "  (1894)  showed  the  composer's  interest  in  the  book.  Before 
the  tone-poem  was  performed,  this  program  was  published:  "First 
movement :  Sunrise.  Man  feels  the  power  of  God.  Andante  religioso . 
But  man  still  longs.  He  plunges  into  passion  (second  movement)  and 
finds  no  peace.  He  turns  towards  science,  and  tries  in  vain  to  solve 
life's  problem  in  a  fugue  (third  movement) .  Then  agreeable  dance  tunes 
sound  and  he  becomes  an  individual,  and  his  soul  soars  upward  while 
the  world  sinks  far  beneath  him."  But  Strauss  gave  this  explanation 
to  Mr.  Otto  Florsheim:  "I  did  not  intend  to  write  philosophical  music 
or  to  portray  in  music  Nietzsche's  great  work.  I  meant  to  convey  by 
means  of  music  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the  human  race  from  its 
origin,  through  the  various  phases  of  its  development,  religious  and 
scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  Superman.  The  whole  sym- 
phonic poem  is  intended  as  my  homage  to  Nietzsche's  genius,  which 
found  its  greatest  exemplification  in  his  book,  'Thus  spake  Zarathustra.' " 

* 
*  * 

"Thus  spake  Zarathustra"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  piccolo),  three  oboes,  one  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  one  clarinet  in  E-flat,  one  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
,  trombones,  two  bass  tubas,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
Glockenspiel,  a  low  bell  in  E,  two  harps,  organ,  sixteen  first  violins, 
sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  twelve  'cellos,  eight  double-basses. 

On  a  fly-leaf  of  a  score  is  printed  the  following  excerpt  from  Nietz- 
sche's book,  the  first  section  of  "  Zarathustra's  Introductory  Speech  " : — 

"Having  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  Zarathustra  left  his  home  and  the  lake  of  his 
home  and  went  into  the  mountains.  There  he  rejoiced  in  his  spirit  and  his  lone- 
liness, and  for  ten  years  did  not  grow  weary  of  it.  But  at  last  his  heart -turned — 
one  morning  he  got  up  with  the  dawn,  stepped  into  the  presence  of  the  Sun  and 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
sinking  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  anv  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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thus  spake  unto  him:  'Thou  great  star!  What  would  be  thy  happiness,  were  it  not 
for  those  for  whom  thou  shinest  ?  For  ten  years  thou  hast  come  up  here  to  my  cave. 
Thou  wouldst  have  got  sick  of  thy  light  and  thy  journey  but  for  me,  mine  eagle  and 
my  serpent.  But  we  waited  for  thee  every  morning,  and  receiving  from  thee  thine 
abundance,  blessed  thee  for  it.  Lo!  I  am  weary  of  my  wisdom,  like  the  bee  that 
hath  collected  too  much  honey;  I  need  hands  reaching  out  for  it.  I  would  fain 
grant  and  distribute  until  the  wise  among  men  could  once  more  enjoy  their  folly, 
and  the  poor  once  more  their  riches.  For  that  end  I  must  descend  to  the  depth: 
as  thou  dost  at  even,  when  sinking  behind  the  sea,  thou  givest  light  to  the  lower 
regions,*  thou  resplendent  star!  I  must,  like  thee,  go  down,*  as  men  say — men  to 
whom  I  would  descend.  Then  bless  me,  thou  impassive  eye,  that  canst  look  without 
envy  even  upon  over-much  happiness.  Bless  the  cup  which  is  about  to  overflow, 
so  that  the  water  golden-flowing  out  of  it  may  carry  everywhere  the  reflection  of  thy 
rapture.  Lo !  this  cup  is  about  to  empty  itself  again,  and  Zarathustra  will  once 
more  become  a  man. — Thus  Zarathustra' s  going  down  began." 

This  prefatory  note  in  Strauss 's  tone-poem  is  not  a  "program"  of 
the  composition  itself.  It  is  merely  an  introduction,  and  the  sub- 
captions  of  the  composer  in  the  score  indicate  that  the  mUsic  after  the 
short  musical  introduction  begins  where  the  quotation  ends. 

Zarathustra  stepped  down  from  the  mountains.  After  strange  talk 
with  an  old  hermit  he  arrived  at  a  town  where  many  were  gathered 
in  the  market-place,  for  a  rope  dancer  had  promised  a  performance. 

And  Zarathustra  thus  spake  unto  ' '  the  folk :  '  I  teach  you  beyond  f  man.  Man  is 
a  something  that  shall  be  surpassed. 

.  .  .  "'What  with  man  is  the  ape?  A  joke  or  a  sore  shame.  Man  shall  be  the 
same  for  beyond-man,  a  joke  or  a  sore  shame.  Ye  have  made  your  way  from  worm 
to  man  and  much  within  you  is  still  worm.  Once  ye  were  apes,  even  now  man  is  ape 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  ape.  He  who  is  the  wisest  among  you  is  but  a  discord 
and  hybrid  of  plant  and  ghost.  .  .  .  Beyond-man  is  the  significance  of  earth.  ...  I 
conjure  you,  my  brethren,  remain  faithful  to  earth  and  do  not  believe  those  who  speak 
unto  you  of  superterrestrial  hopes!  .  .  .  Once  soul  looked  contemptuously  upon 
body;  that  contempt  then  being  the  highest  ideal,  soul  wished  the  body  meagre, 
hideous,  starved.  Thus  soul  thought  it  could  escape  body  and  earth.  Oh!  that 
soul  was  itself  meagre,  hideous,  starved;  cruelty  was  the  lust  of  that  soul!  But  ye 
also,  my  brethren,  speak;  what  telleth  your  body  of  your  soul?  Is  your  soul  not 
poverty  and  dirt  and  a  miserable  ease?  Verily  a  muddy  sea  is  man.  One  must  be 
a  sea  to  be  able  to  receive  a  muddy  stream  without  becoming  unclean.  Behold  I 
teach  you  beyond-man;  he  is  that  sea,  in  him  your  great  contempt  can  sink  .... 
Man  is  a  rope  connecting  animal  and  beyond-man — a  rope  over  a  precipice.  Dan- 
gerous over,  dangerous  on-the-way,  dangerous  looking  backward,  dangerous  shiver- 
ing and  making  a  stand.  What  is  great  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  bridge  and  not  a  goal ; 
what  can  be  loved  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  transition  and  a  downfall.  ...  It  is  time 
for  man  to  mark  out  his  goal.  It  is  time  for  man  to  plant  the  germ  of  his  highest 
hope.  His  soul  is  still  rich  enough  for  that  purpose.  But  one  day  that  soil  will  be 
impoverished  and  tame,  no  high  tree  being  any  longer  able  to  grow  from  it. ' " 

"The  scene  of  'Thus  spake  Zarathustra,'"  says  Dr.  Tille,  "is  laid, 
as  it  were,  outside  of  time  and  space,  and  certainly  outside  of  countries 
and  nations,  outside  of  this  age,  and  outside  of  the  main  condition  of 
all  that  lives — the  struggle  for  existence.  .  .  .  There  appear  cities  and 
mobs,  kings  and  scholars,  poets  and  cripples,  but  outside  of  their  realm 
there  is  a  province  which  is  Zarathustra's  own,  where  he  lives  in  his 
cave  amid  the  rocks,  and  whence  he  thrice  goes  to  men  to  teach  them  his 
wisdom.  This  Nowhere  and  No  when,  over  which  Nietzsche's  imagi- 
nation is  supreme,  is  a  province  of  boundless  individualism,  in  which 
a  man  of  mark  has  free  play,  unfettered  by  the  tastes  and  inclinations 

*  Mr.  Apthorp  to  his  translation,  "Like  thee  I  must  go  down,  as  men  call  it,"  added  a  note:  "The 
German  word  is  untergehen;  literally  to  go  below."  It  means  both  "to  perish"  and  "to  set"  (as  the  sun 
sets).— P.  H. 

t  "Overman,"  or,  as  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  prefers,  "Superman."  Muret_  and  Sanders  define  the 
word  "Uebermensch":  "Demigod,  superhuman  being,  man  without  a  model  and  without  a  shadow;  godlike 
man."— P.  H. 
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of  the  multitude.  .  .  .  'Thus  spake  Zarathustra'  is  a  kind  of  summary 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  on  this  fact 
that  its  principal  significance  rests.  It  unites  in  itself  a  number  of 
mental  movements  which,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  various  sciences, 
have  made  themselves  felt  separately  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
without  going-  far  beyond  them.  By  bringing  them  into  contact, 
although  not  always  into  uncontradictory  relation,  Nietzsche  transfers 
them  from  mere  existence  in  philosophy,  or  scientific  literature  in 
general,  into  the  sphere  or  the  creed  or  Weltanschauung  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  thus  his  book  becomes  capable  of  influencing  the  views 
and  strivings  of  a  whole  age."  • 

Zarathustra  teaches  men  the  deification  of  Life.  He  offers  not 
Joy  of  life,  for  to  him  there  is  no  such  thing,  but  fulness  of  life,  in  the 
joy  of  the  senses,  "in  the  triumphant  exuberance  of  vitality,  in  the  pure, 
lofty  naturalness  of  the  antique,  in  short,  in  the  fusion  of  God,  world, 

and  ego." 

* 
*  * 

There  is  a  simple  but  impressive  introduction,  in  which  there  is  a 

solemn  trumpet  motive,  which  leads  to  a  great  climax  for  full  orchestra 

and  organ  on  the  chord  of  C  major.     There  is  this  heading,  "Von  den 

HiNTERWELTLERN"(Of  the  Dwellers  in  the  Rear  World).     These  are 

they  who  sought  the  solution  in  religion.     Zarathustfa,  too,  had  once 

dwelt  in  this  rear-world.     (Horns  intone  a  solemn  Gregorian  "Credo.") 

"Then  the  world  seemed  to  me  the  work  of  a  suffering  and  tortured  God.  A 
dream  then  the  world  appeared  to  me,  and  a  God's  fiction;  colored  smoke  before 
the  eyes  of  a  godlike  discontented  one.  .  .  .  Alas!  brethren,  that  God  whom  I  created 
was  man's  work  and  man's  madness,  like  all  Gods.  Man  he  was,  and  but  a  poor 
piece  of  man  and  the  I.  From  mine  own  ashes  and  flame  it  came  unto  me,  that 
ghost,  aye  verily!  It  did  not  come  unto  me  from  beyond!  What  happened,  breth- 
ren ?  I  overcame  myself,  the  sufferer,  and  carrying  mine  own  ashes  unto  the  moun- 
tains invented  for  myself  a  brighter  flame.     And  lo!   the  ghost  departed  from  me." 

The  next  heading  is  "Von  der  grossen  Sehnsucht"  (Of  the  Great 
Yearning).  This  stands  over  an  ascending  passage  in  B  minor  in 
'cellos  and  bassoons,  answered  by  wood-wind  instruments  in  chromatic 
thirds.     The  reference  is  to  the  following  passage: — 

.  .  .  "O  my  soul,  I  understand  the  smile  of  thy  melancholy.  Thine  over-great 
riches  themselves  now  stretch  out  longing  hands!  .  .  .  And,  verily,  O  my  soul!  who 
could  see  thy  smile  and  not  melt  into  tears?  Angels  themselves  melt  into  tears, 
because  of  the  over-kindness  of  thy  smile. .  Thy  kindness  and  over-kindness  wanteth 
not  to  complain  and  cry!  And  yet,  O  my  soul,  thy  smile  longeth  for  tears,  and  thy 
trembling  mouth  longeth  to  sob.  .  .  .  Thou  liketh  better  to  smile  than  to  pour  out 
thy  sorrow.  .  .  .  But  if  thou  wilt  not  cry,  nor  give  forth  in  tears  thy  purple  melan- 
choly, thou  wilt  have  to  sing,  O  my  soul!  Behold,  I  myself  smile  who  foretell  such 
things  unto  thee.  .  .  .  O  my  soul,  now  I  have  given  thee  all,  and  even  my  last,  and 
all  my  hands  have  been  emptied  by  giving  unto  thee!  My  bidding  thee  sing,  lo,  that 
was  the  last  thing  I  had!" 

The  next  section  begins  with  a  pathetic  cantilena  in  C  minor  (second 
violins,  oboes,  horn),  and  the  heading  is:  "Von  den  Freuden  und 
Leidenschaften " (Of  Joys  and  Passions). 

"Once  having  passions  thou  calledst  them  evil.  Now,  however,  thou  hast  nothing 
but  thy  virtues:  they  grew  out  of  thy  passions.  Thou  laidest  thy  highest  goal  upon 
these  passions:  then  they  became  thy  virtues  and  delights.  .  .  .  My  brother,  if  thou 
hast  good  luck,  thou  hast  one  virtue  and  no  more;  thus  thou  walkest  more  easily 
over  the  bridge.  It  is  a  distinction  to  have  many  virtues,  but  a  hard  lot;  and 
many  having  gone  to  the  desert  killed  themselves,  because  they  were  tired  of  being 
the  battle  and  battlefield  of  virtues."  ' 
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• 
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"Grablied"  (Grave  Song).  The  oboe  has  a  tender  cantilena  over 
the  Yearning  motive  in  'cellos  and  bassoons. 

"'Yonder  is  the  island  of  graves,  the  silent.  Yonder  also  are  the  graves  of  my 
youth.  Thither  will  I  carry  an  evergreen  wreath  of  life.'  Resolving  this  in  my  heart 
I  went  over  the  sea.  Oh,  ye,  ye  visions  and  apparitions  of  my  youth!  Oh,  all  ye 
glances  of  love,  ye  divine  moments!  How  could  ye' die  so  quickly  for  me!  This 
day  I  think  of  you  as  my  dead  ones.  From  your  direction,  my  dearest  dead  ones, 
a  sweet  odour  cometh  unto  me,  an  odour  setting  free  heart  and  tears.  .  .  .  Still  I 
am  the  richest,  and  he  who  is  to  be  envied  most — I,  the  loneliest!  For  I  have  had 
you,  and  ye  have  me  still."  ... 

"Von  der  Wissenschabt "  (Of  Science).  The  fugued  passage  begins 
with  'cellos  and  double-basses  (divided).  The  subject  of  this  fugato 
contains  all  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  the 
real  responses  to  this  subject  come  in  successively  a  fifth  higher. 

"Thus  sang  the  Wizard.  And  all  who  were  there  assembled,  fell  unawares  like 
birds  into  the  net  of  his  cunning.  .  .  .  Only  the  conscientious  one  of  the  spirit  had 
not  been  caught.  He  quickly  took  the  harp  from  the  wizard,  crying:  'Air!  Let 
good  air  come  in!  Let  Zarathustra  come  in!  Thou  makest  this  cave  sultry  and 
poisonous,  thou  bad  old  wizard!  Thou  seducest,  thou  false  one,  thou  refined  one, 
unto  unknown  desires  and  wilderness.  .  .  .  Alas,  for  all  free  spirits  who  are  not  on 
their  guard  against  such  wizards!  Gone  is  their  freedom.  Thou  teachest  and 
thereby  allurest  back  into  prisons!  We  seem  to  be  very  different.  And,  verily, 
we  spake  and  thought  enough  together  ...  to  enable  me  to  know  we  are  different. 
We  seek  different  things  ...  ye  and  I.  For  I  seek  more  security.  .  .  .  But,  when  I 
see  the  eyes  ye  make,  methinketh  almost  ye  seek  more  insecurity. ' "  .  .  . 

Much  farther  on  a  passage  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  the  'cellos  and 
violas,  arises  from  B  minor.     "  Der  Genesende  "  (The  Convalescent) : — 

' '  Zarathustra  jumped  up  from  his  couch  like  a  madman.  He  cried  with  a  terrible 
voice,  and  behaved  as  if  some  one  else  was  lying  on  the  couch  and  would  not  get  up 
from  it.  And  so  sounded  Zarathustra's  voice  that  his  animals  ran  unto  him  in  terror, 
and  that  from  all  caves  and  hiding  places  which  were  nigh  unto  Zarathustra's  cave 
all  animals  hurried  away  ...  he  fell  down  like  one  dead,  and  remained  long  like 
one  dead.  At  last,  after  seven  days,  Zarathustra  rose  on  his  couch,  took  a  rose  apple 
in  his  hand,  smelt  it,  and  found  its  odour  sweet.  Then  his  animals  thought  the  time 
had  come  for  speaking  unto  him.  .  .  .  'Speak  not  further,  thou  convalescent  one! 
.  .  .  but  go  out  where  the  world  waiteth  for  thee  like  a  garden.  Go  out  unto  the 
roses  and  bees  and  flocks  of  doves!  But  especially  unto  the  singing  birds,  that  thou 
mayest  learn  singing  from  them.  For  singing  is  good  for  the  convalescent;  the 
healthy  one  may  speak.  And  when  the  healthy  one  wanteth  songs  also,  he  wanteth 
other  songs  than  the  convalescent  one.  .  .  .  For  thy  new  songs,  new  lyres  are  requisite. 
Sing  and  foam  over,  O  Zarathustra,  heal  thy  soul  with  new  songs,  that  thou  mayest 
carry  thy  great  fate  that  hath  not  yet  been  any  man's  fate!'  .  .  .  Zarathustra  .  .  . 
lay  still  with  his  eyes  closed,  like  one  asleep,  although  he  did  not  sleep.  For  he  was 
communing  with  his  soul." 

Tanzlied.     The  dance  song  begins  with  laughter  in  the  wood-wind. 

"One  night  Zarathustra  went  through  the  forest  with  his  disciples,  and  when 
seeking  for  a  well,  behold !  he  came  unto  a  green  meadow  which  was  surrounded  by 
trees  and  bushes.  There  girls  danced  together.  As  soon  as  the  girls  knew  Zarathus- 
tra, they  ceased  to  dance ;  but  Zarathustra  approached  them  with  a  friendly  gesture 
and  spake  these  words:  'Cease  not  to  dance,  ye  sweet  girls!  ...  I  am  the  advocate 
of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  devil.  But  he  is  the  spirit  of  gravity.  How  could  I, 
ye  light  ones,  be  an  enemy  unto  divine  dances?  or  unto  the  feet  of  girls  with  beautiful 
ankles?  .  .  .  He  who  is  not  afraid  of  my  darkness  findeth  banks  full  of  roses  under 
my  cypresses.  .  .  .  And  I  think  he  will  also  find  the  tiny  God  whom  girls  like  best. 
Beside  the  well  he  lieth,  still  with  his  eyes  shut.  Verily,  in  broad  daylight  he  fell 
asleep,  the  sluggard!  Did  he  perhaps  try  to  catch  too  many  butterflies?  Be  not 
angry  with  me,  ye  beautiful  dancers,  if  I  chastise  a  little  the  tiny  God!  True,  he  will 
probably  cry  and  weep;  but  even  when  weeping  he  causeth  laughter!  And  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  shall  he  ask  you  for  a  dance ;  and  I  myself  shall  sing  a  song  unto  his 
dance. ' " 
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Nachtlied  (Night  "Song"). 

' '  Night  it  is :  now  talk  louder  all  springing  wells. 
And  my  soul  also  is  a  springing  well. 

Night  it  is:  now  only  awake  all  songs  of  the  loving. 
And  my  soul  also  is  a  song  of  one  loving. 

Something  never  stilled,  never  to  be  stilled,  is  within  me 

Which  longs  to  sing  aloud  ; 
A  longing  for  love  is  within  me, 
Which  itself  speaks  the  language  of  love. 

Night  it  is." 

" Nachtwandlerlied "  ("The  Song  of  the  Night  Wanderer,"  though 
Nietzsche  in  later  editions  changed  the  title  to  "The  Drunken  Song"). 
The  song  comes  after  a  fortissimo  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  the  bell,  sound- 
ing twelve  times,  dies  away  softly. 

"Sing  now  yourselves  the  song  whose  name  is 
'Once  more,'  whose  sense  is  'For  all  Eternity!' 
Sing,  ye  higher  men,  Zarathustra's  roundelay! 
ONE! 

O  man,  take  heed! 
TWO! 

What  saith  the  deep  midnight  ? 
THREE! 

'I  have  slept,  I  have  slept! — 
FOUR! 

From  deep  dream  I  woke  to  light. 
FIVE! 

The  world  is  deep. 
SIX! 

And  deeper  than  the  day  thought  for. 
SEVEN ! 

Deep  is  its  woe, — 
EIGHT! 
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And  deeper  still  than  woe — delight.' 

NINE! 

Saith  woe:    'Vanish!' 

TEN! 

Yet  all  joy  wants  eternity. 
ELEVEN! 

Wants  deep,  deep  eternity!" 
TWELVE! 

The  mystical  conclusion  has  excited  much  discussion.  The  ending  is 
in  two  keys, — in  B  major  in  the  high  wood-wind  and  violins,  in  C  major 
in  the  basses,  pizzicati.  "The  theme  of  the  Ideal  sways  aloft  in  the 
higher  regions  in  B  major;  the  trombones  insist  on  the  unresolved 
chord  of  C,  E,  F-sharp;  and  in  the  double-basses  is  repeated,  C,  G,  C, 
the  World  Riddle."  This  riddle  is  unsolved  by  Nietszche,  by  Strauss, 
and  even  by  Strauss 's  commentators. 

*  * 

-The  reader  who  wishes  a  minute  analysis  of  this  extraordinary  work 
should  consult  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  by  Hans  Merian,  fifty-five 
pages  (Leipsic,  1900);  or  the  analyses  by  Arthur  Kahn  (No.  129  of 
"Der  Musikfiihrer"  series,  Leipsic);  or  Dr.  Reimann's  analysis,  pub- 
lished in  Philharmonic  Concert  (Berlin)  program-books. 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch) ;  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;*  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1, 
i886;f  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1,  1895.$ 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Biilow,  who  con- 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer, 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Bulow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde ;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

J  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary ;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz ;  Mel  ot ; 
J  as.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conaucted. 
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ducted,  composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "  through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  i,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 

* 

*  * 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two 
chief  themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 

ORIGINAL  GERMAN.  ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

Mild  und  leise  How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
wie  er  lachelt,  he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
wie  das  Auge  friends,  can  ye  not  see  it  ?  How  he 
hold  er  off  net:  shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
seht  ihr's,  Freunde,  high  amid  the  radiant  stars:  do  ye  not 
sah't  ihr's  nicht  ?  see  it  ?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
Immer  lichter  and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
wie  er  leuchtet,  how  sweet  breath  is  gently  wafted  from 
Stern-umstrahlet  his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends, 
hoch  sich  hebt:  look, — feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — Do 
seht  ihr's  nicht  ?  I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so  won- 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm  drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
muting schwillt,  plaining,  all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
voll  und  hehr  sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates 
im  Busen  quillt,  me,  soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing 
wie  den  Lippen  sounds  around  me?  As  it  sounds 
wonnig  mild  clearer,  billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves 
siisser  Athem  of  gentle  breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ec- 
sanft  entweht: —  static  perfume?  As  they  swell  and  roar 
Freunde,  seht, —  around  me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I 
fuhlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht? —  hearken?  Shall  I  sip,  dive  under, 
Hore  ich  nur  sweetly  exhale  myself  away  in  odors? 

diese  Weise,  *  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apihorp. 
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die    so    wuader-  In  the  billowing  surge,  in  the  resounding 

voll  und  leise,  echo,  in  the  World-breath's  waving  All 

Wonne  klagend,  — to     drown — to     sink— unconscious — 

Allessagend,  highest  joy! 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

Sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Liifte? 

sind  es  Wolken 

wonniger  Diifte? 

Wie  sie  Schwellen, 

mich  Umrauschen 

soil  ich  athmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schlurfen, 

untertauchen, 

siiss  in  Diiften 

mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Athems 

wehenden  All — 

ertrinken — 

versinken — 

unbewusst  — 

hochste  Lust! 

{^Isolde      sinkt,      wie      verklart,      in  [Isolde    sinks,    as   if    transfigured,    in 

Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's  Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 

Leiche.    Grosse  Riihrung  und  Entruck-  dead     body.     Great     emotion     in     all 

heit  unter  den  Umstehenden.]  present.] 


* 
*  * 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse: — 

Oh,  how  gently 

Mark  you  how  he 

He  is  smiling, 

Rises  radiant, 

See  his  eyelids 

Lifts  himself, 

Open  softly, 

All  clothed  in  starlight! 

See  how  brightly 

See,  you,  friends — 

He  is  shining! 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

See,  you,  friends — 

How  his  mighty  heart 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

Is  swelling, 

CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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Calm  and  happy,  Are  these  waves 

In  his  breast!  About  me  breezes? 

From  his  lips  Are  these  odors 

How  sweet  an  incense  •  Fragrant  billows? 

Softly  breathes!  How  they  gleam 

Oh,  hearken,  friends —  And  sing  about  met 

Hear  ye  nothing,  •    Shall  I  breathe, 

Feel  ye  naught!  Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

It  is  I  alone  Shall  I  drink, 

That  listen  Oh,  shall  I  dive 

To  this  music  Deep  beneath  them — 

Strangely  gentle,  Breathe  my  last  ? 

Love-persuading,  In  the  billows, 

Saying  all  things;  In  the  music, 

To  this  music  In  the  world's 

From  him  coming,  Great  whirlwind — lost 

Through  me  like  Sinking, 

A  trumpet  thrilling,  Drowning, 

Round  me  like  Dreamless, 

An  ocean  surging,  Blest. 

O'er  me  like 

An  ocean  flowing  ! 

*  * 
Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder- world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?  " 

MU5ICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NEW  YORK 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR,  and  BANJO. 
W.  J.  KITCHENER,  studio,  157  w.  84th  st. 

N.Y.  City 
GUILMANT   ORGAN    SCHOOL. 

UFTTTTIlf     t\       /I  IDT  "-*•  School  where  the  individual  needi  of 

VILLI  A  IB      V.     LAKL  each  student  are  attended  to." 
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Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1880-94 
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Residence,  301  W.  107th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Miss  LILLIE  MACBIN, 


VOCAL  TEACHER 

Certificated  Pupil  of 
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LORENE  ROGERS-WELLS, 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
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NEW  YORK. 


ELMER  SHERWOOD  JOYCE, 


PIANO   INSTRUCTION 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Studio. 

200  West    108th  Street.   New  York  City. 
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i  FLORIO 


Eminent  Authority  on  Voice   Placement. 
Renowned    Italian    Grand  Opera  Tenor. 


TEACHER  OF 

EGANI.  the  great  American  grand  opera  tenor. 
Mme.  Oriska  Worden.  Enrico  Orimonte,  Mme- 
Lilla  Britton  and  many  others  now  appearing  before 
the  public  in  Europe  and  America.  3 

Positive   Results  Guaranteed. 
104  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 
Tel.  7662  Schuyler.  Cable  address  "  Florial." 
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NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mme.  MARIE  PARGELLO, 


DRAMATIC  CONTRALTO. 

Vocal  Instruction. 

STUDIOSi 

130-131    Carnegie   Hall,   New  York. 


FLORENCE  PODLE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
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Studio  1204. 


JOHN  W.  NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Students  contemplating  study  will  be  given  a  voice 
trial  and  advice  free  of  charge  by  writing  for 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LESLEY  KARTIN. 
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Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredericks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  T>r.  Kugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 
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Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
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Minn  ill  ciMnleitliis  ti  AUAI  CIOVEI  SALMON.  Ciriuli  Rill.  Niw  York  City 
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Me.  AVIGLIANA 

(Reyal  Itallaa  Opera,  Coves*  Oardea), 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
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CULLIS, 
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Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupil*  of  Nava. 
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CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers     246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall.  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training:  for  injured  voices 

37    Stelnert   Hall   Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
fini  h  and  introduction  of  you>  g  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  <  ipera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  i>>  Irvine  Place,  Brook kn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGIES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrhcim   School   of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 
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C.  B.  HAWLET, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 
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Correct  I  one  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  lor  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M   E  Church. 

Studio  35  West  42nd  Street.  New  York  City. 

'  Philadelphia  Studio,  IS24  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  T  uesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -  NEW  YORK 

Twenty-foarth  Season  in  New  York 


lesion  j§>ptpfymuj  GDrrfjoBtra 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

^Programmes  of  % 
Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  24 
AT  8.15 

AND  THE 

Fifth  and  Last  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  26 
AT  230. 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


S/ffiEff 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH   CO.,  37  West  32c!  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,    1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins 

Hess,  Willy                 Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.     Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowios,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarscb,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 
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Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 
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Schurig,  R. 
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Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 
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Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-B  assoon 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J.   ' 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.         '    Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

SchuScker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Twenty-fourth  Season  in  New  York 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  24 

AT  8J5 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven  .         .  Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy,  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  6a 

Schumann  ....  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  i,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I.:  Molto  piu  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

Arias  with  Orchestra : 

a.  Mozart  .         .         .      "Deh  vieni"  ("O  come,  my  heart's  delight"), 

from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  Act  IV., 
Scene  10 

b.  Graun     .         .         .      "Singt  dem  gottlichen  Propheten  "  ("Lo,  the 

heaven  descended  Prophet"),  from  "Der 
Tod  Jesu  "  ("  The  Death  of  Jesus  ") 


Strauss       .         .  .     Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53  (in  one  movement) 

Songs  with  Piano: 

a.  Brahms  .  ''Die  Nachtigall"  ("The  Nightingale"),  Op.  46,  No.  4 

b.  Schumann  .         .      "Widmung"  ("Dedication"),  Op.  25,  No.  1 

c.  Fiedler  .  .         .  " Wiegenlied"  ("Cradle  Song"),  Op.  8,  No.  1 

d.  Strauss  .  .         .        "Standchen"  ("Serenade"),  Op.  17,  No.  2 


SOLOIST 
Madame  SEMBRICH 

Baldwin  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  Symphonia  Domestica 
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THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 
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Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription :  "  Over- 
tura  (zum  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  h.  v.  Beethoven,  1807*" 
The  words  in  parenthesis  are  crossed  out.  The  overture  was  published 
in  1808:  "Ouverture  de  Coriolan,  Trag£die  de  M.  de  Collin,  etc.,  com- 
posed et  dediee  a  Monsieur  de  Collin,  etc."  The  other  compositions 
of  1807  were  the  first  Mass  in  C,  the  overture  to  "Leonore-Fidelio," 
No.  1,  which  was  published  as  Op.  138,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
ariette,  "In  questa  tomba,"  the  violin  concerto  changed  into  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  probably  the  'cello  sonata,  Op.  69. 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin  was  produced  November 
24,  1802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to  "Idomeneo" 
by  the  Abb6  Stadler.  It  was  afterward  revived  with  Lange  as  the 
hero  and  played  often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that  date  to  the  end 
of  October,  1809,  there  was  only  one  performance  of  the  tragedy,  and 
that  was  on  April  24,  1807.  Thayer  concludes  that  the  overture  was 
not  written  for  this  performance,  because  the  overture  had  been  played 
at  two  concerts  in  March.  These  concerts  were  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  and  only  pieces  by  Beethoven  were  performed, 
the  first  four  symphonies,  the  "Coriolanus"  overture,  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, and  airs  from  "Fidelio."  The  overture  was  criticised  most 
favorably  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  and  Cotta's  Mor- 
genblatt  as  a  "new  work."  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik 
Zeitung  wrote :  "According  to  the  inscription,  the  overture  was  intended 
for  Collin's  'Coriolanus.'" 

Thayer  adds:  "How  nobly  Beethoven  comprehended  the  character 
of  Coriolanus  has  long  been  known ;  but  how  wonderfully  the  overture 
fits  in  the  play  can  be  judged  properly  only  by  those  who  have  read 
Collin's  nearly  forgotten  play,"  and  he  says  in  a  foot-note:  "The  author, 
from  boyhood  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  'Coriolanus,'  remembers  well 
the  dissatisfaction  he  experienced  when  he  first  heard  Beethoven's 
overture;  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  fit  the  subject.  When  he  read 
Collin's  play,  his  discontent  turned  into  wonder." 
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A   Work  of  Art 
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Beethoven  knew  the  Coriolanus  presented  by  Plutarch  as  well  as 
the  Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare  and  von  Collin.  One  might  say  chat  the 
character  of  Coriolanus  was  in  certain  ways  sympathetic  to  him;  and 
some  may  wonder  at  Thayer's  dissatisfaction.  Wagner  had  no  thought 
of  von  Collin,  when  he  wrote : — 

"If  we  recall  to  mind  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  figure  of 
Coriolanus  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  and  from  all  the  details  of  the 
complicated  plot  first  single  that  which  lingered  with  us  through  its 
bearing  on  the  principal  character,  we  shall  see  one  solitary  shape  loom 
forth:  the  defiant  Coriolanus  in  conflict  with  his  inmost  voice,  that 
voice  which  only  speaks  the  more  unsilenceably  when  issuing'  from  his 
mother's  mouth;  and  of  the  dramatic  development  there  will  remain 
but  that  voice's  victory  over  pride,  the  breaking  of  the  stubbornness 
of  a  nature  strong  beyond  all  bounds.  For  his  drama  Beethoven 
chooses  nothing  but  these  two  chief  motives,  which  make  us  feel  more 
surely  than  all  abstract  exposition  the  inmost  essence  of  that  pair  of 
characters.  Then  if  we  devoutly  follow  the  movement  developing 
solely  from  the  opposition  of  these  two  motives  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  musical  character,  and  allow  in  turn  the  purely  musical 
detail  to  work  upon  us — the  lights  and  shades,  the  meetings  and  part- 
ings of  these  two  motives — we  shall  at  like  time  be  following  the  course 
of  a  drama  whose  own  peculiar  method  of  expression  embraces  all  that 
held  our  interest,  the  complex  plot  and  clash  of  minor  characters,  in 
the  acted  work  of  the  playwright.  What  gripped  us  there  as  an  action 
set  immediately  before  us,  almost  lived  through  by  ourselves,  we  here 
receive  as  inmost  kernel  of  that  action;  there  set  forth  by  characters 
with  all  the  might  of  nature-forces,  it  is  here  just  as  sharply  limned  by 
the  musician's  motives,  identical  in  inmost  essence  with  the  motives 

at  work  in  those  characters."     (Englished  by  W.  Ash  ton  Ellis.) 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  is  in  one  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  C  minor,  4-4  as  written, 
alia  breve  as  played.  It  begins  with  a  succession  of  three  long-held 
fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a  resound- 
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Collected  and  harmonized   by  Julien 
Tiersot. 


Collected  and  edited  by  Gustav  Hagg. 
English  translation  by  Henry  Grafton 
Chapman. 


English  translation  by  Henry  Grafton 
Chapman. 


There  is  an  introductory  essay  to  each  of  the  volumes.     The  texts  are  both  in 
the  original  and  in  English. 

Each,  Paper,  Net.  $1.00        Cloth,  Net,  $2.00 


ing  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  agitated  first  theme  in  C  minor 
soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically  passionate  theme  in  E-flat 
major.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  also  short.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  practically  passage-work  on  the  conclusion  theme.  The  ten- 
dency to  shorten  the  academic  sonata  form  is  seen  also  in  the  third 
part,  or  recapitulation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  F  minor  with 
curtailed  development.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  C  major.  The 
coda  begins  with  this  theme;  passage-work  follows;  there  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  C's  and  the  chords  of  the  beginning;  and  the  purely  dramatic 
close  in  C  minor  may  be  suggestive  of  the  hero's  death. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene  in 
the  Volscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Coriolanus, 

Volumnia,  and  Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

# 

*  * 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston,  April  19,  1851,  at  a  concert 
given  in  the  Melodeon  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  the  program  stated  that 
the  performance  was  the  first  in  America.  Mr.  Perkins's  second 
symphony  was  played  at  this  concert,  and  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Messrs. 
Kreissmann,  August  and  Wulf  Fries,  and  Mr.  Perabeau  (sic)  were 
the  soloists. 

*  * 
CORIOLANUS   MUSIC. 

Overture  and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy  by  Fried - 
rich  Ludwig  Seidel,  October  6,  181 1,  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
Berlin.     This  music  was  not  published. 

Incidental  music  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  for  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
revival  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  in  April,  1901. 

Operas:  by  Perti*  (Venice,  1683),  Pollarolo  (Venice,  1698),  Cavall, 
(Parma,  1669),  Cattani  (Pisa,  about  1700),  Caldara  (Vienna,  171 7), 
Ariosti  (London,  1723),  Treu  (Breslau,  about  1726),  Jomelli  (Rome, 
1744),  Pulli  (1745),  Graun  (Berlin,  1750),  Lavigna  (Parma,  1806), 
Niccolini  (Milan,  1809),  Radicati  (about  18 10). 

Dramatic  scene,  F.  Lux. 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38    .    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  in 
Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old.  This  movement  was  also  played  February  12,  1833,  a^ 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  brothers,  and 
at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  nrst  movement  of  a  First  Symphony. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1835, 
under  Schumann's  direction;  that  the  last  movement  was  a  failure. 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  published. 
Schumann  himself  wrote  to  Hofmeister  from  Schneeberg  (January 
29,  1833):  "The  symphony  is  going  ahead.  It  is  being  diligently 
rehearsed  here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."  In  a  letter  dated  in  1839 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  pianoforte  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata  in  G 
minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestiicke,  Davidsbiindler,  Kreisleriana,  Novel- 
letten,  Nachtstiicke,  Faschingsschwank — and  songs.  But  in  1841 
he  wrote  the  Symphony  No.i,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale 
(Finale  rewritten  in  1845);  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten  in  1851, 
and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra  (used 
as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 

Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck,  September  12,  1840,  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  a 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.  His  happiness  was  great,  but  to 
say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  First 
Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidence  submitted  by 
the  composer.  He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  think  of  the  journal," — the  Neue  Zeitschrijt  fur  Musik, 
founded  by  Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  1834,  and  edited 
in  1 841  by  Schumann  alone:    "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished  a 
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task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost 
exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a 
Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished." 
And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr:  "I  wrote  the 
symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and 
surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint ; 
but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which  the  symphony  was  pro- 
duced influenced  its  form  and  character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."  He 
wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who  was  to  conduct  the  work  in  Berlin: 
"Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of 
longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in 
February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to 
have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to 
awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the 
rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how 
a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all. 
things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True,  these  are  fan- 
tastic thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was  finished;  only 
I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of 
Spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Febru- 
ary, 1 84 1,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 

Mr.  Berthold  Litzmann,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Clara  Schu- 
mann" (Leipsic,  1906),  gives  interesting  extracts  from  the  common 
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diary  of  Schumann  and  his  wife,  notes  written  while  Schumann  was 
composing  this  symphony. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  1840,  she  complained  that  Robert  had 
been  for  some  days  "very  cold  toward  her,  yet  the  reason  for  it  is  a 
delightful  one."  January  17-23,  1841:  She  wrote  that  it  was  not  her 
week  to  keep  the  diary;  "but,  if  a  man  is  composing  a  symphony,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  do  anything  else.  .  .  .  The  symphony 
is  nearly  finished ;  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  note  of  it,  but  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  Robert  at  last  has  started  out  in  the  field  where,-  on 
account  of  his  great  imagination,  he  belongs."  January  25:  "To-day, 
Monday,  Robert  has  nearly  finished  his  symphony;  it  was  composed 
chiefly  at  night- — for  some  nights  my  poor  Robert  has  not  slept  on 
account  of  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring  Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by 
**gave  him  the  first  impulse  toward  composition." 

(Litzmann  adds  in  a  note  that  Schumann  at  first  thought  of  mottoes 
for  the  four  movements,  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening,"  "Joyful 
Playing,"  "Full  Spring."  Clara  did  not  write  out  the  poet  Bottger's 
name  in  her  diary.) 

According  to  the  diary  Schumann  completed  the  symphony  on 
Tuesday,  January  26:  "Begun  and  finished  in  four  days.  ...  If  there 
were  only  an  orchestra  for  it  right  away.  I  must  confess,  my  dear 
husband,  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  such  dexterity."  Schumann 
began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation  January  27,  and  Clara  impa- 
tiently waited  to  hear  a  note  of  the  symphony.  The  instrumentation 
of  the  first  movement  was  completed  February  4,  that  of  the  second 
and  third  movements  on  February  13,  that  of  the  fourth  on  February 
20,  in  the  year  1841.  Not  till  February  14  did  Schumann  play  the 
symphony  to  her.  E.  F.  Wenzel,  later  a  teacher  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory, and  E.  Pfundt,  a  kettledrum  player  of  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra,  were  present.  "I  should  like,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh  green 
leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  ...  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear  husband! 
If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic  breath 
of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul."  The  instrumentation  was 
completed  on  February  20. 

Clara  wrote  to  Emilie  List  after  the  performance:  "My  husband's 
symphony  achieved  a  triumph  over  all  cabals  and  intrigues.  ...  I 
never  heard  a  symphony  received  with  such  applause." 

Robert  wrote  in  the  diary  some  days  before  that  his  next  symphony 
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should  be  entitled  "Clara";   "and  I  shall  paint  her  therein  with  flutes, 
oboes,  and  harps." 

*** 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Schumann  himself  makes  no  reference  to  a 
poem  that  undoubtedly  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this 
symphony.  In  October,  1842,  he  gave  his  portrait,  the  one  by 
Kriehuber,  to  Adolph  Bottger,  and  he  wrote  as  a  dedication  three 
measures  of  music  with  these  words:  "Beginning  of  a  symphony 
inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger:  to  the  poet,  in  remembrance 
of  Robert  Schumann."  The  music  was  the  opening  theme  given  to 
horns  and  trumpets.     Bottger  said  that  the  poem  was : — 

Du  Geist  der  Wo  Ike,  triib'  und  schwer, 
Fliegst  drohend  uber  Land  und  Meer. 

Dein  grauer  Schleier  deckt  im  Nu 
Des  Himmels  klares  Auge  zu. 

Dein  Nebel  wallt  herauf  von  fern, 
Und  Nacht  verhullt  der  Liebe  Stern: 

Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  triib'  und  feucht, 
Was  hast  Du  all'  mein  Gliick  verscheucht, 

Was  rufst  Du,  Thranen  in's  Gesicht 
Und  Schatten  in  der  Seele  Licht? 

O  wende,  wende  Deinen  Lauf, — 
Im  Thale  blunt  der  Fruhling  auf ! 

These,  verses  have  thus  been  Englished  in  prose:  "Thou  Spirit  of 
the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and  sea; 
thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven;  thy  mist 
seethes  up  from  afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  L/Ove.  Thou  Spirit 
of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how  thou  hast  frightened  away  all 
my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and  shadows  into 
the  light  of  my  soul !  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms 
the  Spring!" 

*** 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund  in  the  hall  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  Leipsic,  March  31,  1841.  Mendelssohn  conducted.  The 
symphony  was  played  from  manuscript.  The  program  was  as 
follows : — 

Chorus,  "Des  Staubes  eitel  Sorgen" Haydn 

Adagio  and  Rondo  from  Concerto  in  F  minor Chopin 

Clara  Schumann. 

Aria  from  "Iphigenie"  (sic) Gluck 

H.  Schmidt. 

Allegro R.  Schumann 

(  Song  without  Words Mendelssohn 

I  Piece Scarlatti 

Clara  Schumann. 

Symphony  (MS.)      R-  Schumann 

Conducted  by  Mendelssohn. 

Duo  for  Four  Hands  (new)    . Mendelssohn 

Clara  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 

Songs:    "Widmung,"  "Die  Lowenbraut" R.Schumann 

i         "Am  Strande"      C.  Schumann 

Miss  Schloss. 
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Duo  Concertante  for  Melophone  and  Violoncello 

Giulo  Regondi  and  Joseph  Lidel  (sic). 

Fantasie  on  Themes  from  "Moses" Thalberg 

Clara  Schumann. 

The  melophone  was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  reed  organ.  It  was 
invented  in  1837  by  Leclerc,  a  watchmaker  of  Paris,  and  was  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  guitar.  The  right  hand  acted  as  blower.  Halevy  used 
the  instrument  in  his  opera,  "Guido  et  Ginevra"  (Paris,  1838). 

*  * 

On  August  13,  1 841,  the  symphony  was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus, 
that  corrections  might  be  made  for  publication.  The  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  September,  1841,  and  the  first  proofs  came  on  September  13, 
Clara  Schumann's  birthday  and  the  baptismal  day  of  Marie,  her  first 
daughter.     The  score  was  not  published  until  1853. 

On  the  program  of  the  concert  in  which  the  symphony  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  the  movements  were  thus  indicated : 

Introduzione  und  Allegro  vivace. 

Larghetto  und  Scherzo. 

Allegro  animato. 

*** 

The  symphony  was  afterward  played  at  Leipsic,  November  15,  1841, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Euterpe  Society,  led  by  Johann  Verhulst ;  at  Weimar, 
November  21,  1841,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
Musicians'  Fund,  led  by  A.  E.  Chelard;  at  Rudolstadt,  January  21, 
1 842, led  by  Fr.  Muller;  at  Bremen, February  25, 1842,  at  a  private  con- 
cert, led  by  Reim;   at  Dresden,  March  1,  1842,  at  a  subscription  concert, 
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led  by  Hartung;  at  Hamburg,  March  5,  1842,  at  the  fifty-sixth  Phil- 
harmonic private  concert  led  by  F.  W.  Grund;  at  St.  Petersburg, 
March  9,  1844,  at  a  private  concert  arranged  by  Count  Wielhorsky 
for  Schumann,  when  Schumann  led;  at  Vienna,  January  1,  1847, 
in  the  third  of  Clara  Schumann's  concerts,  when  the  orchestra  was 
the  full  orchestra  of  the  Imperial  Court  Theatre  and  Schumann  led. 

*** 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, April  23,  1853,  led  by  Theodore  Eisfeld. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  a  little  earlier,  January  15, 
J853,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  Mr.  Suck  conductor.  The  score 
itself,  however,  was  known  here  before  that  date.  Mr.  William  Mason 
heard  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic:  "I  was  so  wrought 
up  by  it  that  I  hummed  passages  from  it  as  I  walked  home,  and  sat 
down  at  the  piano  when  I  got  there,  and  played  as  much  of  it  as  I 
could  remember.  I  hardly  slept  that  night  for  the  excitement  of  it. 
...  I  grew  so  enthusiastic  over  the  symphony  that  I  sent  the  score 
and  parts  to  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Boston,  the  only  concert 
orchestra  then  in  that  city,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Webb.  They  could 
make  nothing  of  the  symphony,  and  it  lay  on  the  shelf  for  one  or  two 
years.  Then  they  tried  it  again,  saw  something  in  it,  but  somehow 
could  not  get  the  swing  of  it,  possibly  on  account  of  the  syncopations. 
Before  my  return  from  Europe,  in  1854,  I  think  they  finally  played  it. 
In  speaking  of  it,  Mr.  Webb  said  to  my  father:  'Yes,  it  is  interesting; 
but  in  our  next  concert  we  play  Haydn's  "Surprise  Symphony,"  and 
that  will  live  long  after  this  symphony  of  Schumann's  is  forgotten.' 
Many  years  afterward  I  reminded  Mr.  Webb  of  this  remark,  where- 
upon he  said,  'William,  is  it  possible  that  I  was  so  foolish?' "  ("Mem- 
ories of  a  Musical  Life,"  by  William  Mason.  New  York,  1901,  pp. 
4o,4i-)  . 

*  * 

The  Symphony  in  B-flat  has  been  played  at  these  concerts,  under 
Mr.  Henschel,  March  4,  1882;  Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1886,  November  3,  1888;  Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January 
31,  1891,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr.  Paur,  November  25, 
1893,  December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;  Mr.  Gericke,  October  14, 
1899,  January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904,  November  25,  1905;  Dr.  Muck, 
November  3,  1906. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  triangle  (in  the  first  movement),  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  August,  King  of  Saxony. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Andante  un  poco 
maestoso,  B-flat  major,  4-4,  which  begins  with  a  virile  phrase  in  the 
horns  and  trumpets,  answered  by  the  full  orchestra  fortissimo.  There 
are  stormy  accents  in  the  basses,  with  full  chords  in  the  brass  and  other 
strings,  and  each  chord  is  echoed  by  the  wood-wind.  Flute  and  clari- 
net notes  over  a  figure  in  the  violas  lead  to  a  gradual  crescendo  ed 
accelerando,  which  introduces  the  Allegro  molto  vivace,  B-flat  major, 
2-4.  This  begins  at  once  with  a  brilliant  first  theme.  The  chief  figure 
is  taken  from  the  initial  horn  and  trumpet  call  as  Schumann  originally 
wrote  it.  The  development  of  the  theme  leads  finally  to  a  modulation 
to  the  key  of  C  major,  and  there  is  the  thought,  naturally,  of  F  major 
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as  the  tonality  of  the  second  theme,  but  this  motive  given  out  by  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  is  in  no  definite  tonality;  it  is  in  a  mode  which 
suggests  A  minor  and  also  D  minor;  the  second  section  ends,  however, 
in  F  major,  and  the  further  development  adheres  to  this  key.  The 
first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and 
elaborately  worked  out.  The  first  motive  does  not  return  in  the  shape 
it  has  at  che  beginning  of  the  Allegro,  but  in  the  broader  version  heard 
at  the  opening  of  the  Introduction.  The  long  coda  begins  Animato, 
poco  a  poco  stringendo,  on  a  new  theme  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings, 
and  it  is  developed  until  horns  and  trumpets  sound  the  familiar  call. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  E-flat  major,  3-8,  opens  with  a 
romanza  developed  by  the  violins.  The  second  theme,  C  major,  is  of 
a  more  restless  nature,  and  its  phrases  are  given  out  alternately  by  the 
wood-wind  and  violins.  The  melodious  first  theme  is  repeated,  B-flat 
major,  by  the  violoncellos  against  an  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas  and  syncopated  chords  in  the  first  violins  and  the  wood- 
wind. There  is  a  new  episodic  theme.  The  first  motive  appears  for 
the  third  time,  now  in  E-flat  major.  It  is  sung  by  the  oboe  and  horn, 
accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with  passages  in  the  strings. 
Near  the  close  of  the  short  coda  are  solemn  harmonies  in  bassoons  and 
trombones.     This  movement  is  enchained  with  the  Scherzo. 

The  Scherzo,  molto  vivace,  D  minor,  3-4,  begins  in  G  minor.  The 
first  trio,  molto  piu  vivace,  D  major,  2-4,  includes  harmonic  interplay 
between  strings  and  wind  instruments.  It  is  developed  at  some  length, 
and  the  Scherzo  is  repeated.  There  is  a  second  trio,  B-flat  major,  3-4, 
with  imitative  contrapuntal  work,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  second  repe- 
tition of  the  Scherzo.  A  short  coda  has  the  rhythm  of  the  first  trio 
and  brings  the  end. 

Finale:  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso,  B-flat  major,  2-2.  It  begins 
with  a  fortissimo  figure  which  is  used  hereafter.  The  first  theme,  a 
cheerful,  tripping  dance  melody,  enters  and  is  developed  by  strings 
and  wood-wind.  The  second  theme,  equally  blithe,  is  in  G  major,  and 
che  impressive  initial  figure  of  the  full  orchestra  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  now  given  out  by  the  strings,  is  in  the  second  phrase. 
The  two  motives  are  worked  up  alternately.  The  free  fantasia  jpens 
quietly.  Trombones  sound  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  of  ths  arst 
movement.  There  is  a  long  series  of  imitations  on  the  first  theme  of 
the  Finale.  This  series  leads  to  some  horn  calls  and  a  cadenza  for  the 
riute.  The  third  section  of  the  movement  is  regular,  and  there  is  a 
brilliant  coda. 
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Aria,  "Deh  vieni,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  io. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro ';  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna' 
in  1786,  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Alma  viva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  "Reminiscences"  that  he  was  called 
OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina,  Nan- 
nina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The  Wiener 
Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday,  May  1, 
a  new  Italian  Singspiel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  entitled  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August 
29,  1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  Bishop's 
remodelled  English  version,  in  New  York,  on  May  3,  1823. 

The  scene  is  a  garden, — an  arbor  at  the  right  and  another  to  the  left. 
Night. 

The  Count  Almaviva  has  begged  Susanna,  his  wife's  maid,  to  meet 
him.  This  she  has  promised  to  do,  but  she  changes  clothes  with  her 
mistress.  The  Countess  dressed  as  Susanna  meets  the  Count,  whilst 
Susanna  as  the  Countess  accepts  the  advances  of  Figaro. 

Air.  Andante,  F  major,  6-8.  Accompanied  by  flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,  o  gioja  bella! 
Vieni  ove  amore  per  goder  t'  appella. 
Finche  non  splende  in  ciel  notturna  face, 
Finche  1'  aria  e  ancor  bruna,  e  il  mondo  tace. 

Qui  mormora  il  ruscel,  qui  scherza  1'  aura, 
Che  col  dolce  susurro  il  cor  ristaura, 
Qui  ridono  i  fioretti,  e  1'  erba  e  fresca, 
Ai  piaceri  d'  amor  qui  tutto  adesca. 

Vieni  ben  mio !   tra  queste  piante  ascose ! 
Ti  vo'  la  fronte  incoronar  di  rose! 

*  Lerenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  _iy,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improwisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in  his 
native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher, 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "  Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("  Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  1898). 
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Air: 

O  come,  my  heart's  delight,  where  love  invites  thee. 
Come  then,  for  without  thee  no  joy  delights  me. 
The  moon  and  stars  for  us  have  veil'd  their  splendor. 
Philomela  has  hush'd  her  carols  tender. 

The  brooklet  murmurs  near  with  sound  caressing, 
'Tis  the  hour  for  love  and  love's  confessing. 
The  zephyr  o'er  the  flow'rs  is  softly  playing, 
Love's  enchantment  alone  all  things  is  swaying. 

Come  then,  my  treasure,  in  silence  all  reposes, 

Thy  love  is  waiting  to  wreathe  thy  brow  with  roses!  * 

Ann  (otherwise  Anna)  Selina  Storace,  soprano  (1766-18 17),  who 
created  the  part  of  Susanna,  was  the  daughter  of  Stefano  Storace 
(originally  Sorace),  Italian  double-bass  player.  She  studied  with 
her  father  and  Ranzzini  in  London,  and  appeared  there  in  concerts 
from  1774  to  1778.  She  studied  with  Sacchini  at  Venice,  and  appeared 
in  1780  at  La  Pergola,  Florence,  with  great  success.  In  1781  she  sang 
at  Parma,  and  in  1782  at  La  Scala  in  Cimarosa's  "II  Pittore  Parigino" 
(August  10),  and  in  Sarti's  "Fra  i  due  litiganti  il  terzo  gode"  (Sep- 
tember 14).  In  1784  she  was  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Vienna, 
at  a  salary  equal  to  $2,500  for  the  season, — a  remarkably  high  sum  for 
that  period.  In  Vienna  she  contracted  an  unhappy  marriage  with 
John  Abraham  Fisher,  the  violinist.  He  beat  her.  They  soon  sep- 
arated, and  she  never  afterward  used  her  husband's  name.  The 
Emperor  ordered  Fisher  to  leave  Austria.  Returning  to  London  in 
1787,  she  sang  in  opera.  She  became  intimate  with  Braham,  and  sang 
with  him  on  the  Continent.  On  May  30,  1808,  she  left  the  stage,  fare- 
welling  the  public  in  "The  Cabinet."  She  left  a  large  fortune, — ,£1 1,000 
in  pecuniary  legacies,  and  about  £40,000  for  a  cousin  as  residuary 
legatee.  There  is  much  entertaining  gossip  about  her  as  woman  and 
singer.     (See  Kelly's  "  Reminiscences  "  for  stories  of  her  life  in  Vienna.) 


Aria,  "Lo!  the  heav'n  descended  Prophet,"  from  "The  Passion 
of  our  Lord"  ("DerTod  Jesu")     .    .  Karl  Heinrich  Graun 

(Born  at  Wahrenbriick,  May  7,  1701 ;  died  at  Berlin,  August  8,  1759.) 

Graun 's  "Der  Tod  Jesu,"  text  by  Ramler,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  cathedral  at  Berlin,  March  26,  1755,  and  it  was,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  performed  annually  in  this  cathedral  on  Good  Friday. 

*  The  English  version  is  by  Natalie  MacFarren. 
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A  centenary  performance  took  place  March  26,  1855,  when  Frederick 
William  IV.  attended.  There  was  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  of 
the  yearly  repetition. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  in  England  was  at  St.  Gabriel's, 
Pimlico,  in  Lent,  1877. 

The  score  was  published  in  1760,  1766,  and  18 10.  The  first  edition 
for  pianoforte  and  voices  was  published  by  J.  A.  Hiller  at  Leipsic  in 
1783.  It  was  curiously  imperfect,  and  a  later  one  edited  by  J.  C. 
Rellstab  was  not  much  better.  The  first  available  one  for  choral 
societies  was  edited  by  C.  Klage  in  1822. 

Lo!  the  heav'n  descended  prophet, 
v  Who  to  us  glad  tidings  bringeth, 

News  whereat  each  soul  upspringeth ; 
Ev'ry  creature  sing  his  praise. 

Thou  that  mounting  wings  unfoldest, 
And  the  stars  beneath  thy  feet  beholdest, 
Now  thy  full  reward  receiving, 
From  a  mortal  to  a  seraph  rising, 
O  my  soul,  to  God  thy  song  upraise. 

Lo!  the  heav'n  descended  prophet,  etc.  x 

English  Version  by  Rev.  John  Troutbeck . 

The  air  is  Vivace,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Graun  studied,  with  Gottlieb  in  Dresden  as  a  boy,  and  was  treble 
singer  to  the  town  council.  He  afterward  studied  composition  with 
J.  C.  Schmidt,  and  the  harpsichord  with  Petzold.  He  was  tenor  at  the 
Brunswick  opera  in  1725,  but  he  soon  became  known  as  a  composer  of 
operas  and  music  for  the  church.  In  1 735  he  was  invited  to  Rheinsberg, 
the  residence  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  when  Frederick  ascended  the  throne  he  made  Graun 
his  Kapellmeister.  Graun  wrote  nearly  forty  operas,  instrumental 
compositions,  solfeggi,  and  music  for  the  church.  Frederick  put  him 
above  all  other  composers,  and,  when  at  Dresden  he  heard  of  his  death, 
he  wept  and  exclaimed :  "Never  shall  I  find  such  a  man  again ! " 


Symphonia   Domestica,   Op.   53 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  in  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

When  Richard  Strauss  was  sojourning  in  London  late  in  1902,  he 
said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Musical  Times  of  that  city:  "My  next  tone- 
poem  will  illustrate  'a  day  in  my  family  life.'  It  will  be  partly  lyrical, 
partly  humorous, — a  triple  fugue,  the  three  subjects  representing 
papa,  mamma,  and  the  baby."  * 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1903.  On  the  last  page  of  the 
score  is  this  note:  "Charlottenburg,  December  31,  1903."  The  score 
was  published  in  1904.  It  is  said  that  Strauss  received  from  the 
publisher  a  sum  equivalent  to  nine  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

*  See  the  Musical  Times,  January  i,  1903,  p.  14. 
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It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Richard 
Strauss  Festival  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  March  21,  1904,  by 
Wetzler's  Orchestra,  and  the  composer  was  the  conductor.  The  con- 
cert began  with  a  performance  of  Strauss's  "Don  Juan,"  and  closed 
with  a  performance  of  his  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra."  It  may  here 
be  said  that  Strauss's  Symphony  in  F  minor,  Op.  12,  was  also  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  New  York  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  that  city  and  from  manuscript  on  December  13,  1884,  when  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica  in  Europe  was 
at  the  Fortieth  Festival  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  1,  1904.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Belgium  was  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1904,  when  S.  Dupuis  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  England  was  on  February  25,  1905,  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  London.     Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  was  the  conductor. 

The  first  performance  in  France  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris, 
March  25,  1906,  when  the  composer  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  February  16,  1907.  The  symphony  was  played 
again  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  30,  1907. 

The  dedication  of  the  symphony  reads:  "Meiner  lieben  Frau  und 
unserm  Jungen"  ("To  my  dear  wife  and  our  boy"). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
one  oboe  d'  amore,*  one  English  horn,  one  clarinet  in  D,  one  clarinet 
in  A,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  one 
double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  four  saxophones  ad  lib.,^  four  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  tambourine,  Glockenspiel,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen 
second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses, 
two  harps. 

*  * 

♦The  hatttbois  d' amour,  oboe  d'amore,  was  invented  about  1720.  It  was  an  oboe  a  minor  third  lower 
in  pitch  than  the  ordinary  oboe.  "  The  tone  was  softer  and  somewhat  more  veiled  than  that  of  the  usual  instru- 
ment, being  intermediate  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  pitch,  between  the  oboe  and  the  English  horn."  This  instru- 
ment fell  out  of  use  after  Bach's  death,  but  it  has  been  reconstructed  by  the  house  of  C.  Mahillon,  of  Brussels. 

t  Strauss  says,  "only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ad  libitum." 
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When  Dr.  Strauss  was  in  New  York,  he  wished  that  no  program 
of  this  symphony  should  be  set  forth  in  advance  of  the  performance. 
As  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  wrote,  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6, 
1904:  "He  wishes  it  to  be  taken  as  music,  for  what  it  is,  and  not  as 
the  elaboration  of  the  specific  details  of  a  scheme  of  things.  The 
symphony,  he  declares,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title,  and  is  to 
be  listened  to  as  the  symphonic  development  of  its  themes.  It  is  of 
interest  to  quote  the  title,  as  he  wishes  it  to  stand.  It  is  '  Symphonia 
Domestica'  (meiner  lieben  Frau  und  unserm  Jungen  gewidmet),  Op. 
53,  which  is,  interpreted,  'Domestic  Symphony,  dedicated  to  my  dear 
Wife  and  our  Boy,  Op.  53.'  It  bears  the  descriptive  subtitle,  'In 
einem  Satze  und  drei  Unterabteilungen :  (a)  Einleitung  und  Scherzo; 
(6)  Adagio;  (c)  Doppelfuge  und  Finale.'  (In  one  movement  and 
three  subdivisions:  (a)  Introduction  and  Scherzo;  (6)  Adagio;  (c) 
Double  Fugue  and  Finale.)  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  composer 
desires  these  movements  to  be  listened  to  as  the  three  movements 
of  a  composition,  substantially,  as  he  declares,  in  the  old  symphonic 
form.  He  believes,  and  has  expressed  his  belief,  that  the  anxious 
search  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  exactly  corresponding  passages 
in  the  music  and  the  program,  the  guessing  as  to  the  significance  of 
this  or  that,  the  distraction  of  following  a  train  of  thought  exterior 
to  the  music,  are  destructive  to  the  musical  enjoyment.  Hence  he 
has  forbidden  the  publication  of  any  description  of  what  he  has  sought 
to  express  till  after  the  concert. 

"'This  time,'  says  Dr.  Strauss,  'I  wish  my  music  to  be  listened  to 
purely  as  music. ' " 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the 
only  program  note  published  in  advance  in  Die  Musik  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  title  and  subdivisions  was  as  follows:  "The  first  theme, 
'The  Husband,'  is  in  three  parts:  an  'easy-going'  beginning  (which 
recalls  the  beginning  of  the  '  Pastorale  Symphony') ;  a  continuation 
that  is  designated  as  'meditative';  and  a  melody  that  rises  'in  a  fiery 
manner'  on  high.  The  second  theme,  'The  Wife,'  is  extremely  ca- 
pricious. The  third  theme,  'The  Child,'  is  very  simple  and  in  Haydn's 
manner.  It  is  to  be  played  by  an  oboe  d'  amore.  From  this  theme 
springs  the  first  theme  of  the  double  fugue,  'Assertion,'  with  which 
the  second  theme,  'Contrary  Assertion,'  is  contrasted.  The  orchestra 
must  be  enlarged  to  one  hundred  and  eight  instruments,  among  them 
four  saxophones.  Richard  Strauss  refuses  to  give  any  further  pro- 
gram." 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  at  the 
Philharmonic  concert  of  December  12,  1904,  and  Dr.  Strauss  con- 
ducted it.  The  program  books  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  as  a 
rule,  contain  minute  analyses,  with  illustrations  in  notation  of  the 
orchestral  works  performed.  The  only  note  on  the  Symphonia  Domes- 
tica was  as  follows: — 

"This  work,  written  in  one  movement,  is  divided  "  (or,  rather,  articu- 
lated) "into  four  subdivisions,  which  correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
old  form  of  the  sonata: — 

"I.     Introduction  and  development  of  the  three  chief  groups  of 
themes. 
The  husband's  themes: 

(a)  Easy-going,  (6)  Dreamy,  (c)  Fiery. 
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The  wife's  themes: 

(a)  Lively  and  gay,  (6)  Grazioso. 
The  child's  theme: 
Tranquil. 
II.     Scherzo. 

Parents'  happiness.     Childish  play. 

Cradle-song  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  evening). 

III.  Adagio. 

Doing  and  thinking.     Love  scene. 

Dreams  and  cares  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  morning). 

IV.  Finale. 

Awakening  and  merry  dispute  (double  fugue). 
Joyous  conclusion." 

*  * 

The  symphony  was  given  a  few  weeks  before  this  in  Dresden  at  a 
concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  (November  15,  1904).  The  program 
book  contained  three  pages  of  general  and  innocuous  remarks,  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  composer  here  portrays  his  own  family  life; 
that  he  is  outwardly  "easy-going,"  occasionally  "dreamy,"  but  at 
bottom  a  "fiery"  husband,  who,  although  his  wife  is  lively  and  grace- 
ful, yet  remains  the  superior,  who  follows  with  inward  joy  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  little  child, — a  man  among  men,  one  upon  {whom 
a  kind  fate  has  bestowed  unconquerable  humor.  Then  followed  two 
pages  and  a  half  of  thematic  illustrations  with  the  titles  given  above. 

When  the  symphony  was  again  played  in  Dresden,  March  8,  1905, — 
this  time  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Music 
Band, — the  identification  of  Strauss  as  the  hero  of  his  symphony  was 
omitted. 

* 

*  * 

It  is  plain  that  Strauss,  like  Mahler,  does  not  believe  in  analytical 
programs;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  he  is  at  least  consenting  to  their 
appearance  after  a  performance.  Even  when  he  was  in  New  York, 
he  noted  down  the  themes  of  his  symphony  for  Mr.  Aldfich,  and  they 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  6,  1904,  before  the 
performance.  Furthermore,  in  the  "Richard  Strauss  volume"  of  Die 
Musik  (Berlin  and  Leipsic),  second  number  of  January,  1905,  appeared 
an  analysis,  nine  pages  long,  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  of  this  very  sym- 
phony, which  the  author,  a  Berliner,  wrote  as  one  with  authority. 
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Song,  J' An  die  Nachtigau,"  ("To  the  Nightingale  "),  Op.  46,  No.  4. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna  April  3,  1897.) 

The  poem  is  by  H.  von  Holty  (1828-87).  Op.  46  was  published  in 
1868.  "An  die  Nachtigall"  was  composed  in  the  early  summer  of  that 
year  at  Bonn. 

Geuss'  nicht  so  laut  der  liebentflammten  Lieder 

Tonreichen  Schall 

Vom  Bltithenast  des  Apfelbaums  hernieder, 

O  Nachtigall! 

Du  tonest  mir  mit  deiner  siissen  Kehle 

Die  Liebe  wach; 

Denn  schon  durchbebt  die  Tiefen  meiner  Seele 

Dein  schmelzend  Ach. 

Dann  flieht  der  Schlaf  von  neuem  dieses  Lager, 

Ich  starre  dann, 

Mit  nassem  Blick  und  todtenbleich  und  hager, 

Den  Himmel  an, 

Flench,  Nachtigall,  in  grime  Finsternisse, 

In's  Haingestrauch, 

Und  spend'  im  Nest  der  treuen  Gattin  Kusse, 

Entfleuch,  entfleuch! 

Oh,  cease  to  pour  thy  passion-glowing  sonnets, 

Thy  lovesome  tale, 

Down  from  the  spray  of  tender  apple  blossoms, 

0  Nightingale !  N 

1  hear  the  clear  notes  from  thy  sweet  throat  shaken, 
And  Love  replies. 

Thy  melting  measures  by-gone  mem'ries  waken 
In  wondrous  wise. 

Then  from  my  couch  again  repose  is  banished, 

And  long  I  stare 

With  tearful  eye,  from  which  all  hope  has  vanished, 

To  Heaven  there. 

Go,  Nightingale;   hence  to  thy  green  abysses, 

With  blossoms  gay, 

And  greet  thy  loving  mate  with  loving  kisses. 

Away!    Away!* 

The  original  key  is  E  major,  Ziemlich  langsam  (rather  slowly),  4-4. 


Song,  "Widmung"  ("  Dedication "),  from  "Myrthen"' ("Myrtles"), 
Op.  25,  No.  1 Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

The  poem  "Widmung"  was  written    by   Friedrich  Riickert   (1788 
1866).     Schumann  composed  the  music  to  "Myrthen"  in  1840. 

Du  meine  Seele,  du  mein  Herz, 
Du  meine  Wonn',  o  du  mein  Schmerz, 
Du  meine  Welt,  in  der  ich  lebe, 
Mein  Himmel  du,  darein  ich  schwebe, 
O  du  mein  Grab,  in  das  hinab 
Ich  ewig  meinen  Kummer  gab! 

Du  bist  die  Ruh',  du  bist  der  Frieden, 
Du  bist  vom  Himmel  mir  beschieden; 
Dass  du  mich  liebst  rnacbt  mich  mir  werth, 
Dein  Blick.  hat  mich  vor  mir  verklart, 
Du  hebst  mich  liebend  liber  mich, 
Mein  guter  Geist,  mein  bess'res  Ich! 
*  This  translation  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard  is  used  here  through  the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
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Du  meine  Seele,  du  mein  Herz, 
Du  meine  Worm',  o  du  mein  Schmerz, 
Du  meine  Welt,  in  der  ich  lebe, 
Mein  Himmel  du,  darein  ich  schwebe, 
Mein  guter  Geist,  mein  bess'res  Ich! 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  soul  and  heart, 
Thou  both  my  joy  and  sadness  art, 
Thou  art  my  heav'n,  my  matchless  lover, 
The  world  of  bliss  wherein  I  hover, 
Thou  art  the  grave  wherein  I  cast 
Forever  all  my  sorrow  past. 

Thou  bringest  rest  and  peace  abiding; 
Heav'n  is  through  thee  me  kindly  guiding; 
So  has  thy  love  to  me  appeal' d, 
I  see  my  inmost  self  reveal' d; 
Thou  liftest  me  beyond  myself, 
Good  genius  thou,  my  better  self. 

Thou  art  my  life,  my  soul  and  heart, 
Thou  both  my  joy  and  sadness  art, 
Thou  art  my  heav'n,  my  matchless  lover, 
The  world  of  bliss  wherein  I  hover, 
Good  genius  thou,  my  better  self!* 

The  original  key  is  A-flat  major.     Innig,  lebhaft,  Animato,  affettuoso, 

3-2. 

Miss  Sophie  Schloss  sang  "Widmung"  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara 
Schumann  in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  March  31,  1841,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  orchestra's  pension  fund.  It  was  at  this  concert  that  Schumann's 
symphony  in  B-flat  major  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 


Song,  "Wiegenued"   ("Cradle  Song"),  for  Mezzo-soprano  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  8,  No.  1 Max  Fiedler 

(Born  at  Zittau,  December  31,  1859;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

The  German  words  of  this  song    are  by  A.  Fitger    after  Jacques 
Normand.     The  English  version  is  by  Mrs.  Bertram  Shapleigh. 

Eia  popeia,  Schlaf'ein! 
Musst  dein  rosiges  Fiisslein 
Stecken  unter  die  Decken; 
Fiisslein  ist  noch  so  klein; 
Kann  noch  nicht  gehen  allein, 
Eia  popeia,  Schlaf'ein. 

Eia  popeia,  Schlaf'ein! 

Gehen  lernt  mein  kleine  Geselle 

Schnelle,  wie  schnelle! 

O  Gott  in  Himmel  mein, 

Was  wird  seine  Strasse  wohl  sein! 

Eia  popeia,  Schlaf'ein. 

*  The  English  translation  by  Alexander  Blaess  is  here  used  through  the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 

VOICE    CULTURE 

Absolutely  new  method,  developing  the  voice  so  that  high  tones  are  sung  with  same 
ease  as  low  ones,  and  all  in  the  same  register.  Trilling  and  all  coloratura  embellishments 
made  possible.  Advanced  vocal  pupils  studying  for  operatic  careers,  as  well  as  professional 
singers,  wishing  to  make  their  services  more  valuable,  should  investigate.  A  few  lessons 
give  convincing  results.    Perfect  breath  control  produced.    For  further  information  address 

ROBERT  ALVIN  AUGUSTINE      826  Gn£wEyorkALL' 

Call  Wednesdays  or  Fridays 
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Eia  popeia,  now  asleep! 
Each  small  foot  we  must  cover 
Safely  under  the  blanket; 
O  how  tiny  they  keep ; 
Scarce  is  he  able  to  creep. 
Eia  popeia,  now  sleep! 

Eia  popeia,  now  sleep ! 

Soon,  too  soon,  afar  he  will  wander, 

Quickly,  how  quickly! 

O  God,  thy  love  is  deep : 

What  harvest  of  fate  will  he  reap  ? 

Eia  popeia,  now  sleep! 


Song,  "Standchen"  ("Serenade"),  Op.  17,  No.  2. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

The  German  poem  is  by  A.  F.  von  Schack. 

Mach'  auf,  mach'  auf,  doch  leise  mein  Kind, 

Um  keinen  vom  Schlummer  zu  wecken, 

Kaum  murmelt  der  Bach,  kaum  zittert  im  Wind 

Ein  Blatt  an  den  Buschen  und  Hecken! 

D'rum  leise,  mein  Madchen,  dass  nichts  sich  regt, 

Nur  leise  die  Hand  auf  die  Klinke  gelegt. 

Mit  Tritten,  wie  Tritte  der  Elfen  so  sacht, 

Um  iiber  die  Blumen  zu  triipfen, 

Flieg'  leicht  hinaus  in  die  Mondscheinnacht 

Zu  mir  in  den  Garten  zu  Schliipfen. 

Rings  schlummern  die  Bluthen  am  rieselnden  Bach 

Und  duften  im  Schlaf ,  nur  die  Liebe  ist  wach ! 

Sitz'  nieder,  hier  dammerts  geheimnissvoll 

Unter  den  Lindenbaumen. 

Die  Nachtigall  uns  zu  Haupten  soil 

Von  uns'ren  Kussen  traumen, 

Und  die  Rose,  wenn  sie  am  Morgen  erwacht, 

Hoch  gliih'n,  von  den  Wonneschauern  der  Nacht. 

Hush,  hush,  my  love,  unfasten  thy  door 

In  silence,  lest  some  one  awaken! 

Soft  murmurs  the  brook  on  hedges  and  trees, 

The  leaves  in  a  breeze  are  scarce  shaken. 

Be  wary,  my  maiden!  let  no  one  hear 

That  you  lift  the  latch,  that  your  lover  is  near. 

With  footsteps,  like  elves  at  their  mischievous  play, 

O'er  flowers  and  grass  lightly  leaping, 

Come  hasten  to  me,  while  the  moon's  soft  ray 

With  silvery  light  greets  our  meeting.     f{  .. 

Beside  the  clear  brook  let  dew  laden  each  flow'r 

Its  perfumes  send  forth  t'ward  our  cool  blissful  bow'r 

Draw  nearer!     In  mystery  draws  the  day, 

Lindens  with  fragrance  seeming 

Enfold  the  nightingale  in  grey, 

Now  silent,  of  our  kisses  dreaming. 

And  the  roses  wakening  soon  in  delight, 

Grow  red,  shamefaced,  at  the  thought  of  the  rapt'rous  night.* 

*  This  English  version  by  Alexander  Blaess  made  for  "  Famous  Composers  and  their  Works,  New  Series, 
Musical  Selections"  (1900),  is  printed  here  through  the  courtesy  of  J.  B.  Millet  Company. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1909-1910. 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  January 

Overture,   "Coriolanus"  March 

Bordes 

"Dansons  la  Gigue, "  Melody  with  Orchestra  (Poem  from  Paul  Verlaine's 
''Aquarelles"),  Op.  15  Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  November 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  November 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,   with    Orchestra,  Op.   102 

Mr.  Willy  Hess,  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  February 

"Die  Nachtigall"  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

d'Indy 

Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57  December 

Dukas 

Scherzo,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe) 

January 

Fiedler 

' '  Wiegenlied  "  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Gratjn 

Aria,  "Singt  dem  gottlichen  Propheten"  ("Der  Tod  Jesu") 

Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Massenet 

Air  of  the  Devil,  "Loin  de  sa  femme, "  from  "Gris£ldis"  (Act  II.,  Scene  1) 

Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  November 
Mozart 

Aria,  "Deh  vieni"  ("The  Marriage  of  Figaro") 

Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Rachmaninoff 

"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  full  Orchestra,  to  the  picture 
by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29  February 

REGER 

Symphonic  Prologue  to  a  Tragedy,  Op.  108  November 

(First  time  in  New  York.) 
Schubert 

"Unfinished"  Symphony  in  B  minor  February 

Schumann 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  54 

Mme.  Olga  Samaroff,  December 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  38  March 

"Widmung"  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Strauss 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner 

— in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28  November 

Symphonia  Domestica  March 

"Standchen"  Madame  Sembrich,  March 

Thomas 

Air  of  the  Drum-major,  from  "The  Cadi"  (Act  I.,  Scene  3) 

Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  November 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Suite  for  full  Orchestra,  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Ballet  "Nutcracker," 
Op.  71 A  December 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  January 

Wagner 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  February 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  26 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Haydn       .         .         .       Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford"  (Peters,  No.  9; 

Rieter-Biedermann,  No.  2) 

I.  Adagio ;  Allegro  spiritoso. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Presto. 

Bruch         .         .         .      Concerto  No.  3,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  mol to. 


Sibelius 
Strauss 
Tschaikowsky 


.   "A  Saga,"  Tone  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  9 
First  time  in  New  York 

"On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,"  the  third  movement  of 
"From  Italy,"  a  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16 


Overture,  "1812,"  Op.  49 


Organist,  Mr.  Marshall 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  WILLY  HESS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford" Josef  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31  (?),  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony  is  marked  "  Letter  Q  "  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society;  No.  9  in  the  Peters  edition;  No.  2  in  the  edition 
of  Rieter-Biedermann ;  No.  31  in  Sieber's  edition;  No.  11  in  La  Due's; 
No.  20  in  the  Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

It  is  called  the  "Oxford"  because  it  was  performed  at  the  second 
concert  (July  7,  1791)  of  the  three  given  while  Haydn  was  at  Oxford, 
England,  to  receive  his  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  the  University. 

The  concert  began  at  7  p.m.  The  program  was  a  long  one.  Han- 
del's overture  to  "Samson";  aria,  "So  much  Beauty,"  from  Handel's 
"Esther,"  sung  by  Master  Mutlow;*  a  violoncello  concerto  played  by 
Mr.  Sperati;  aria,  "Quel  desir  che  amor  un  di,"  by  Storace,  sung  by 
Sgra.  Storace;  a  chorus  from  Handel's  "Alexander's  Feast,"  made  up 
he  first  part.  The  second  opened  with  a  symphony  (MS.)  by  Haydn, 
'expressly  intended  for  this  concert."  An  aria  from  Handel's  "Saul," 
sung  by  Sig.  David;  a  violin  concerto  by  Master  Clement  and  played 
by  the  youthful  composer;  Mengozzi's  aria,  "Donna  chi  vuol  vedere," 
sung  by  Mr.  Kelly;  Purcell's  "From  Silent  Shades  and  the  Elysium 
Graves,"  sung  by  Sgra.  Storace;  the  hailstone  chorus  from  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt";  and  a  glee  sung  by  Kelly,  Webb,  and  Bellamy, 
made  up  the  second  part.  There  was  an  attempt  to  shorten  this  part, 
but  the  students,  "gentlemen  of  the  square  cap,"  would  not  hear  of 
it.  The  third  part  included  an  aria,  "Whither,  my  Love,"  sung  by 
Sgra.  Storace;  a  concertante  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Cramer,  Dance, 
Patria,  Sperati;  an  aria  by  Sarti,  sung  by  Sig.  David;  Handel's  "Let 
the  Bright  Seraphim,"  from  "Samson,"  sung  by  Sgra.  Storace;  and 
a  chorus  from  the  same  oratorio. 

In  spite  of  the  words  "expressly  intended  for  this  concert,"  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  symphony  was  composed  for  the  occasion,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  played  before  in  public.  Leopold 
Schmidt,  in  his  "Joseph  Haydn"  (Berlin,  1898),  says  that  the  sym- 
phony had  been  played,  and  that  the  trumpets  and  drums  were  added 

*  This  Oxford  singing-boy  took  the  place  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  soprano,  Anna  Maria  Crouch  (1763- 
1805),  who  fell  dangerously  sick  at  Henley  on  her  way  to  Oxford.  Anna  Selina  Storace  (1766-1817)  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  double-bass  player  at  London  and  the  sister  of  Stephen  Storace,  the  composer.  She 
studied  in  London,  and  then  at  Venice  with  Sacchini.  She  sang  in  Italy  from  1780  to  1782,  went  to  Vienna  in 
1784,  created  there  the  part  of  Susanna  in  Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  (1786),  returned  to  London  and 
left  the  stage  in  1808.  Giacomo  David  (born  Davide),  born  at  Presezzo  in  1750,  was  a  distinguished  tenor 
in  Italy  as  early  as  1770.  He  sang  for  the  last  time  in  Genoa  in  1811,  and  died  at  Bergamo  in  1830.  Michael 
Kelly,  composer,  singer,  and  manager,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1762.  He  studied  there  and  at  Naples.  He 
sang  in  Italy  and  at  Vienna,  created  the  parts  of  Don  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio  in  Mozart's  _  "Marriage  of 
Figaro."  He  died  at  Margate  in  1826.  His  "Reminiscences"  (1826),  a  book  of  most  entertaining  gossip,  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook.  Clement  afterward  became  a  celebrated  virtuoso,  and  was  the 
first  to  play  Beethoven's  violin  concerto.  The  Bellamy  who  took  part  in  the  glee  was  probably  Richard  Bel- 
lamy (1743-18 13),  one  of  the  best  basses  of  his  day  and  a  composer  of  church  music,  glees,  and  other  works. 
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later  by  the  composer,  but  he  cites  no  authority  for  this  statement. 
Some  say  it  was  probably  written  about  1788.  We  are  told  that  Haydn 
intended  to  have  the  work,  "one  of  his  favorite  compositions,"  per- 
formed at  the  first  Oxford  concert,  July  6,  but  he  arrived  too  late  for 
rehearsal,  and  one  that  was  already  familiar  was  played.  Cramer  was 
the  "leader,"  Dr.  Hayes  was  the  chief  conductor.  Haydn  sat  on  the 
organ  bench,  and  it  is  said  indicated  the  tempi.  At  the  rehearsal  for 
the  second  concert  Haydn  conducted  the  "Oxford"  symphony.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  in  its  report  said  "a  more  wonderful  composition 
never  was  heard.  The  applause  given  to  Haydn  who  conducted  this 
admirable  effort  of  his  genius,  was  enthusiastic;  but  the  merit  of  the 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  musicians  present,  exceeded  all  praise." 
Haydn  was  much  pleased  with  the  orchestra. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Adagio,  G  major, 
3-4.  The  introductory  melodic  thought  is  not  developed.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  spiritoso,  G  major,  3-4,  begins  with 
the  first  theme,  a  quiet  thesis  in  the  strings,  and  a  loud  antithesis  in 
full  orchestra.  (Some  regard  this  theme  as  two  themes  in  reality.) 
This  theme  is  followed  by  subsidiary  passage-work.  The  theme  returns 
in  first  violins  and  flute,  and  is  developed  at  greater  length.  It  comes 
again,  still  in  the  tonic,  in  the  violins  against  a  counter-figure  in  the 
oboes,  and  there  is  a  new  version  of  the  subsidiary.  This  leads  into 
what  some  regard  a  second  theme,  and  what  others  prefer  to  name  a 
short  conclusion  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  for  Haydn;  and  it 
is  at  times  elaborate  in  imitative  counterpoint.  The  recapitulation 
is  much  more  developed  than  the  first  part,  and  there  is  a  rather  long 
coda. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  D  major,  2-4,  begins  with  a  long 
melody  for  violins,  which  is  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flute.  The 
second  portion  of  the  movement  is  in  D  minor.  This  theme  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  gentle  episode  for  wind  instruments;  the  theme  is  repeated, 
then  the  major  theme  returns,  and  a  major  version  of  the  second  theme 
appears  near  the  end  as  a  coda. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto,  Allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  is  the  reg- 
ular symphonic  minuet  of  Haydn's  day.     The  trio  is  in  the  tonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Presto,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on  two  dance 
themes,  which  are  not  strongly  contrasted.  There  is  elaborate  work- 
ing out  in  the  middle  section. 

*  * 
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The  history  of  musical  degrees  .at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been 
characterized  as  "consistently  anomalous  and  obscure."  The  holders 
were  not  recognized  as  on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  graduates ;  they 
were  never  asked  to  reside,  and  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  no  formal  examinations  instituted,  but  applicants 
had  to  submit  some  kind  of  an  exercise.  The  Doctorate  was  at  first 
of  a  vaguely  honorary  character.  The  first  Oxford  Mus.  Doc.  of  whom 
there  is  exact  knowledge  was  Robert  Fairfax,  or  Fayrfax  (1470?- 
1529  or  1530).  He  was  given  his  degree  in  151 1,  having  received  a 
similar  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1501  or  1502;  but  he  probably  was  not 
the  first.  The  holders  were  not  expected  to  teach,  even  as  a  matter 
of  form.  "The  'exercise'  seems  at  first,"  according  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Walker,  "to  have  been  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  test  of  the  candi- 
dates' qualifications  as  an  element  in  the  music  that  formed  part  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  University  'Act'  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The 
'Music  Act,'  however,  existed  to  some  extent  independently  of  degree 
exercises." 

The  Oxford  concerts  were  held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1664-69  after  the  model  of  the  Marcellus 
Theatre  at  Rome.  The  chorus  was  strengthened  by  singers  from  Lon- 
don, Windsor,  Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  other  places.  The  most 
famous  solo  singers  were  engaged,  and  the  orchestra  was  made  up  of 
virtuosos  and  the  best  routine  players  from  London.  The  works  that 
were  crowned  were  performed  usually  at  the  second  concert. 

The  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  honoris  causa  was  not  frequently  given. 
In  1 789 :  Friedrich  Hartmann  *  Graf  (1727-95),  chapelmaster  at  Augs- 
burg, received  it.  The  fee  demanded  was  one  hundred  guineas  when 
the  degree  was  not  honoris  causa.  Hawkins  said  in  his  History  of 
Music  (1776),  "This  degree  is  not  much  sought  after  nowadays," 
and  Handel,  asked  why  he  did  not  accept  the  diploma  offered  to 
him  at  Oxford  in  1733,  replied:  "Vat  de  dyfil  I  trow  my  money  away 
for  dat  de  blockhead  wish?  I  no  vant."  Chrysander,  in  his  Life  of 
Handel,  referring  to  this  story,  published  in  "A,  B,  C,  Dario  Musico" 
(Bath,  1780),  says  that  the  fee  need  not  have  alarmed  the  composer,  for 
the  degree  honoris  causa  was  given  without  charge.  Haydn  entered  in 
his  note-book:  "I  had  to  pay  one  and  a  half  guineas  for  the  bell  peals 
at  Oxforth  (sic)  when  I  received  the  doctor's  degree  and  half  a  guinea 
for  the  robe.    The  journey  cost  six  guineas." 

Haydn  gave  a  full  account  of  the  festivities  at  Oxford  in  a  letter  to 
Marianne  von  Genzinger,  and  sent  it  to  her  by  Joseph  Diettenhofer, 
a  pianist  and  composer,  who  was  going  back  to  Vienna.  This  letter 
unfortunately  is  lost.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  London  friends, 
among  them  Dr.  Burney,  to  take  the  degree,  which  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  8  in  the  crowded  Sheldonian  Theatre  "voluntarily  and  liber- 
ally" conferred  on  him.  At  the  concert  given  that  evening  Haydn 
was  in  his  Doctor's  clothes,  black  silk  gown  and  cap.  The  Public 
Advertiser  of  July  12  said:  "They  [the  spectators]  were  in  excellent 
humor;  and  when  Haydn  appeared,  and,  grateful  for  the  applause  he 
received,  seized  hold  of  and  displayed  the  gown  he  wore  as  a  mark  of 
the  honor  that  had  in  the  morning  been  conferred  on  him,  the  silent 
emphasis  with  which  he  thus  expressed  his  feelings,  met  with  an  unani 
mous  and  loud  clapping." 

*  Not  Hermann,  as  F6tis  has  it.    The  family  name  is  spelled  "  Graff  "  by  certain  biographers,  but  Gerber, 
a  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman,  gives  only  one  /. 
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This  entry  is  in  the  Oxford  "Catalogue  of  All  Graduates":  "Haydn 
(Joseph,  Composer  to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Eszterhazy  [sic]) 
cr.  D.  Mus.  July  8,  1791."  No  diploma  was  made  out.  An  "Act  of 
Convocation"  was  entered  in  the  Register:  "Die  Veneris  octavo  die 
mensis  Julii  anno  Dom.  1791  causa  Convocationis  erat  ut  .  .  .  grata 
celebraretur  publicorum  Benefactorum  Commemoratio  .  .  .  et  ut  alia 
negotia  academica  peragentur  .  .  .  Proponente  .  .  .  Domino  Vice  Can 
cellario  placuit  venerabili  coetui  ut  celeberrimus  et  in  re  musica  peri- 
tissimus  vir  Josephus  Haydn  ad  Gradum  Doctoris  in  Musica  honoris 
causa  admitteretur."  Haydn  afterward  sent  the  University,  as  his 
exercise,  a  canon  cancrizans  a  ire  *  on  the  words,  "Thy  voice,  O  Har- 
mony, is  divine."  The  music  was  afterwards  used  for  the  first  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  He  set  all  the  Commandments  in  canon 
form  during  his  stay  in  London. 

*  * 

Music  was  not  held  in  honor  by  all  Oxonians  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. "Reliquiae  Hearnianae:  The  Remains  of  T.  Hearne,  M.A.," 
first  published  in  1857,  bears  curious  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  emi- 
nent antiquarian,  Thomas  Hearne  (1678-1735),  was  educated  at 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  assistant  librarian  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  these  Memoirs  Hearne  declares  that  Handel  was  invited 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  to  give  concerts  at  Oxford. 
Hearne 's  language  had  often  the  bluntness  and  the  coarseness  of  old 
antiquarian   disputants. 

Ul733>Jury5- — One  Handel,  a  foreigner  (who,  they  say,  was 
born  at  Hanover),  being  desired  to  come  to  Oxford,  to  perform  in 
musick  this  Act,  in  which  he  hath  great  skill,  is  come  down,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  Holmes)  having  requested  him  so  to  do,  and  as 
an  encouragement,  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  the  Theatre  both  before 
the  Act  begins  and  after  it.  Accordingly,  he  hath  published  papers 
for  a  performance  to-day,  at  5s.  a  ticket.  This  performance  began  a 
little  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  is  an  innovation.  The 
players  might  be  as  well  permitted  to  come  and  act.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor is  much  blamed  for  it.  In  this,  however,  he  is  to  be  commended, 
for  reviving  our  Acts,  which  ought  to  be  annual,  which  might  easily 
be  brought  about,  provided  the  statutes  were  strictly  follow'd,  and  all 
such  innovations  (which  exhaust  gentlemen's  pockets  and  are  incen- 
tives to  lewdness)  were  hindered." 

*  A  canon  by  retrogression  for  three  voices;  entitled  cancrizans  on  account  of  the  crab-like  motion. 
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"July  6. — The  players  being  denied  coming  to  Oxford  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  that  very  rightly,  tho'  they  might  as  well  have  been 
here  as  Handell  (sic)  and  (his  lowsy  crew)  a  great  number  of  forreign 
fidlers,  they  went  to  Abbington,  and  yesterday  began  to  act  there,  at 
which  were  present  many  gownsmen  from  Oxford. 

"July  8. — Half  an  hour  after  5  o'clock,  yesterday  in  the  afternoon, 
was  another  performance,  at  5^.  a  ticket,  in  the  Theater  by  Mr.  Handel 
for  his  own  benefit,  continuing  till  about  eight  o'clock.  N.B.  His 
book  (not  worth  id.)  he  sells  for  is," 

Victor  Schoelcher,  quoting  this  in  his  Life  of  Handel,  adds  a  quo- 
tation from  Moliere's  "Amphitryon":  "Cet  homme  assurement  n'aime 
pas  la  musique."* 

Contemporaneous  pamphlets  tell  of  Handel's  deeds  in  Oxford. 

"The  Oxford  Act,  a.d.  1733,  Thursday  the  5th  of  July.  About  five 
o'clock  the  great  Mr.  Handel  shew'd  away  with  his  'Esther,'  an  ora- 
torio, or  sacred  drama,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  at  five  shillings 
a  ticket.  .  .  .  Saturday  the  7th :  The  Chevalier  Handel  very  judiciously, 
forsooth,  ordered  out  tickets  for  his  'Esther'  this  evening  again.  Some 
of  the  company  that  had  found  themselves  but  very  scambingly  enter- 
tained at  our  dry  disputations,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  try  how 
little  fiddling  would  sit  upon  them.  Such  as  cou'dn't  attend  before, 
squeezed  in  with  as  much  alcrity  as  others  strove  to  get  out,  so  that 
e're  his  myrmidons  cou'd  gain  their  posts,  he  found  that  he  had  little 
likelihood  to  be  at  such  a  loss  for  a  house  as,  once  upon  a  time,  folks 
say  he  was.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  and  inhuman 
combination  of  such  a  parcel  of  unconscionable  chaps,  he  disposed,  it 
seems,  of  most  of  his  tickets,  and  had,  as  you  may  guess,  a  pretty  mott- 
ley  appearance  into  the  bargain." 

Tuesday,  the  10th:  "The  company  in  the  evening  were  entertained 
with  a  spick  and  span  new  oratorio,  called  '  Athalia.'  One  of  the  royal 
and  ample  had  been  saying,  that  truly  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
theatre  was  erected  for  other  guise  purposes,  than  to  be  prostituted 
to  a  company  of  squeeking,  bawling,  outlandish  singsters,  let  the  agree 
man  be  what  it  wou'd." 

Another  pamphlet  is  in  the  form  of  a  ballad  opera  in  which  under- 
graduates complain  that  these  solemnities  run  them  into  debt: — 

"Thoughtless.  In  the  next  place,  there's  the  furniture  of  my  room  procur'd 
me  some  tickets  to  hear  that  bewitching  music,  that  cursed  Handel,  with  his  con- 
founded oratorios;  I  wish  him  and  his  company  had  been  yelling  in  the  infernal 
shades  below. 

"Haughty  .  I  don't  see  what  occasion  we  had  for  this  Act,  unless  it  was  to 
ruin  us  all.  It  would  have  been  much  more  prudent,  I  think,  had  it  pass'd  in  the 
negative;  for  I  am  sure  it  has  done  more  harm  than  good  amongst  us;  no  one  has 
gain'd  anything  by  it  but  Mr.  Handel  and  his  crew." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1733,  reported 
that  "Athalia"  was  received  at  Oxford  "with  vast  applause  before  an 
audience  of  3,700  persons." 

Schoelcher  adds  in  a  foot-note :  "To  obtain  a  diploma,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  write  in  a  passable  manner,  a  cantata  for  eight  voices,  provided 

*  Scwie,  afraid  of  Mercure,  begins  to  sing. 

Mercure.     Qui  done  est  ce  coquin  qui  prend  tant  de  licence. 
Que  de  chanter  et  m'itourdir  ainsi  ? 
Veut-il  qu'a  l'^trilier  ma  main  un  peu  s'applique  ? 
Sosie.     Cet  homme  assurement  n'aime  pas  la  musique  (act  i.,  scene  ii.). 
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always  that  you  can  add  to  the  cantata  a  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas. 
This  degree  is  not  much  sought  after  now-a-days."  Schoelcher's 
Life  of  Handel  was  published  in  1857.  The  copy  from  which  I  here 
quote  was  given  by  the  author  to  ChurcHill  Babington,  who  enriched 
it  with  marginal  notes.  Babington  underscored  "passable"  in  the  last 
quotation,  and  wrote  in  the  margin  as  follows:  "It  is  well  known 
that  the  exercises  for  musical  degrees  used  to  be  little  better  than 
merely  passable,  some  scarcely  that.  But  to  obtain  a  degree  now, 
something  more  is  required."  After  mentioning  that  certain  candi- 
dates for  B.  Mus.  were  required  to  write  a  fugue  at  the  examination, 
he  says:  "I  believe  the  same  is  done  at  Oxford  by  Sir  F.  Ouseley.  If 
Schoelcher  were  to  examine  Sir  F.  Ouseley 's  '  Polycarp,'  he  would 
see  what  he  would  be  likely  to  require.  It  was  his  own  exercise." 
The  Rev.  Sir  .Frederick  Arthur  Gore  Ouseley  (1825-89)  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Oxford  in  1855.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  Mus. 
Doc.  the  year  before.  In  1862  he  instituted  formal  examinations 
for  both  degrees,  "and  regularized  the  hitherto  very  vague  'exercise.'" 
In  1890  the  public  performance  of  the  Doctorate  exercise  was  abol- 
ished. Mr.  Ernest  Walker,  in  a  thorough  article  on  "Degrees  in 
Music,"  published  in  the  new  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  (1904)  gives  the  present  regulations  for  the  D.  Mus. 
degree:  (1)  "An  exercise,  being  a  secular  or  sacred  cantata  scored 
for  a  full  orchestra.  (2)  Final  examination,  including  Eight-part 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  Original  Composition,  Instrumentation, 
and  the  History  of  the  Art  of  Music."  The  fee  for  the  D.  Mus.  degree 
is  £32  2s.  Women  are  examined,  and  certificates  are  granted  to 
them.  The  recipients  of  the  degree,  male  or  female,  are  absolutely 
non-residential.  In  academical  rights  they  rank  only  just  above  un- 
dergraduates and  below  Bachelors  of  Arts.  "And  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  they  could  have  entrance  to  a  ceremony  announced  as  for 
'graduates.'" 
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Mr.  Wiu,y  Hess  was  born  on  July  14,  1859,  at  Mannheim.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with  his  father, 
Julius,  a  pupil  of  Spohr.  E&e  was  in  America  with  his  family  in  1865, 
and  in  1868-69  he  made  a  tour  with  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra. 
He  played  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  November  6,  1869,  Leonard's 
"Concert  Militaire"  and  Beethoven's  Romanze  in  F  major.  In  1872 
he  left  America  for  Holland.  In  1873  he  made  Heidelberg  his  dwell- 
ing-place. He  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1874.  In  1876  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Joachim.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  Museumsgesellschaft  orchestra  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main;  where  he  founded  a  string  quartet  and  a  trio 
with  Kwast  and  Hugo  Becker.  He  remained  in  Frankfort  for  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  as  concertmaster,  but  after  two  years  he  was  called  to 
Manchester,  England,  to  take  the  place  of  Ludwig  Strauss,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  led  by  Charles 
Hall6.  In  1895  he  settled  at  Cologne  as  concertmaster  of  the  Guer- 
zenich  concerts,  leader  of  the  Guerzenich  Quartet,  and  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  1903,  and  he  resigned 
this  position  to  come  to  Boston  in  1904  as  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1906-07  he  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  He  was  given  the  title  of  "Royal 
Prussian  Professor"  by  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  in  1900  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Cologne. 

Mr.  Hess  has  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston  these  pieces: —  ' 

Joachim:  Hungarian  concerto,  Op.  11,  October  22,  1904;  October 
23,  1909. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monics;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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Bruch:  Concerto  No.  i,  G  minor,  Op.  26,  November  12,  1904. 

Beethoven:  Concerto,  D  major,  Op.  61,  January  6,  1906. 

Spohr:   Concerto  No.  9,  D  minor,  October  20,  1906. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  3,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  58,  November 
21,  1908. 

He  was  leader  1904-07  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  which 
was  composed  1904-05  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Krasselt,  and 
1905-06  and  1906-07  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Warnke.  In 
1908  Mr.  Hess  founded,  with  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  the  Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Theodorowicz,  Ferir,  Schroeder).  The  first 
concert  of  this  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  November  17,  1908. 


Third   Concerto   for  Vioun   with   Orchestral   Accompaniment, 
Op.  58 Max   Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Josef  Joachim,  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  given  in  honor  of  the  composer  at  Diisseldorf,  May 
31,  1 89 1.  Joachim  was  the  violinist.  The  program  was  made  up 
of  works  «by  Bruch:  selections  from  "Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke," 
"Frithjof,"  and  "Achilleus";  the  whole  of  "Das  Feuerkreuz."  Miss 
Wally  Schauseil  and  Max  Biittner  were  the  chief  singers. 

Joachim  played  the  concerto  in  Berlin  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  9,  1891,  and  at  Hamburg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the 
same  year.  Sarasate  played  it  in  London  for  the  first  time,  October 
17,  1891;   and  Heermann  played  it  in  1891  at  Wiirzburg. 

The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  led  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  New 
York,  February  6,  1892,  when  Miss  Geraldine  Morgan  was  the  violinist. 
The  concerto  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of, 
New  York  by  Mme.  Camilla  Urso,  February  13,  1892.  Miss  Geraldine 
Morgan  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  February  8,  1892. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch,  conductor,  March  5,  1892.  Mme. 
Camilla  Urso  was  the.  violinist. 

The  concerto  was  published  in  1892.  The  accompaniment  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  energico,  D  minor,  4-4.  There  is  an  orchestral  intro- 
duction in  which  the  strongly  rhythmed  first  theme  and  another  sturdy 
motive  (largamente)  are  introduced.  The  solo  violin  after  a  cadenza 
takes  up  the  energetic  first  theme,  then  the  sturdy  theme  and  a  third, 
a  more  melodious  and  expressive  cantilena.  This  material  is  used  at 
great  length.  Portions  of  the  themes  are  interwoven,  and  they  are 
developed  into  essential  elements  of  the  solo  part. 

II.  Adagio,  B-flat  major,  6-8.  The  solo  violin  preludes  to  a  slight 
accompaniment.  The  chief  theme,  a  tender  melody,  is  sung  by  orches- 
tral violins.  The  solo  violin  takes  up  this  melody.  The  second  motive, 
not  unlike  a  chant,  is  played  by  strings,  then  by  wood-wind  instruments, 
and  is  embroidered  by  the  solo  violin.  There  are  changes  of  tonality 
and  a  return  to  the  first  subject. 
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III.  Finale.  Allegro  molto,  3-4.  Introductory  measures  in  D 
minor  have  a  nimble  dancing  theme  for  solo  violin  that  is  used  liberally 
in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  The  chief  theme  of  a  heroic  char- 
acter is  announced  by  the  solo  violin.  The  song  theme,  also  for  solo 
violin,  is  opposed  to  the  dance  theme. 

F  major.  Song  theme  in  orchestra  is  embroidered  by  the  solo  instru- 
ment. The  coda  is  based  on  foregoing  thematic  material,  and  there 
is  a  brilliant  close  in  D  major. 

The  following  compositions  by  Max '  Bruch  have  been  played  in 
Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra : — 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  (MSS.),  March  3,  1883  (first  time  in  Boston). 

Prelude  to  "Loreley":  December  16,  1882;  November  17,  1883. 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  1,  G  minor:  October  21, 
1882  (Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.);  November  28,  1885  (C.  M.  Loeffler);  March 
5,  1887  (Maud  Powell);  January  21,  1893  (Henri  Marteau) ;  April 
13,  1895  (I.  Schnitzler);  November  12,  1964  (Willy  Hess) . 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  2,  D  minor,  Op.  44;  Adagio 
from  it  (first  time),  December  20,  1884  (C.  M.  Loeffler);  whole  con- 
certo, March  2,  1889  (Otto  Roth);   December  3,  1904  (Eugene  Ysaye). 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  3,  Op.  ;  March  5,  1891 
(Camilla  Urso) ;   November  21,  1908  (Willy  Hess). 

Scottish  Fantasie  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  46:  November  24, 
1888,  first  time  (C.  M.  Loeffler) ;  January  11,  1896  (Timothee  Ada- 
mowski);  February  4,  1899  {Timothee  Adamowski);  November  28, 
1903  (Alexander  Birnbaum). 

Serenade  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  75,  February  11, 
1905   (Marie  Nichols). 

Romanza  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  42,  February  17,  1894  (C.  M. 
Loeffler). 

"Kol  Nidrei"  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Op.  47:  November  16, 
1889  (Leo  Schulz);  March  24,  1894  (Leo  Schulz). 

"Odysseus,"  Op.  41:  Scene  and  air,  "Thou  far-darting  sun," 
October  22,  1881  (Annie  Louise  Cary),  the  first  concert  and  the  first 
soloist;  April  23,  1904  (Marguerite  Hall);  January  7,  1905  (Muriel 
Foster). 

"Odysseus,"  Op.  41:  Scene,  "Penelope  weaving,"  January  12,  1884 
(Louise  Rollwagen). 

"Achilles,"  Op.  50:  Aria,  December  10,  1887  (Gertrude  Edmands). 

"Achilles,"  Op.  50:  Andromache's  Lament,  February  27,  1904 
(Ernestine  Schumann-Heink) . 


"A  Saga,"  Tone-poem  for  full  orchestra.    .    .    .  Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  on  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"En  Saga"  was  published  in  1903. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago  or- 
chestra, led  by  Theodore  Thomas  at  Chicago,  April  29,  1904.  The 
symphonic  poem  was  played  by  the  Cincinnati  orchestra  at  Cincinnati, 
December^28,|29,  1906. 
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"  En  Saga  "  is  scored*  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

The  title  is  sometimes  translated  "A  Legend,"  but  a  saga  is  prop- 
erly "any  of  the  narrative  compositions  in  prose  that  were  written 
in  Iceland  or  Norway  during  the  middle  ages;  in  English  use  often 
applied  specifically  to  those  which  embody  the  traditional  history  of 
Icelandic  families  or  of  the  kings  of  Norway";  or,  in  a  transferred 
sense,  "a  narrative  having  the  real  or  supposed  characteristics  of  the 
Icelandic  sagas;  a  story  of  heroic  achievement  or  marvellous  advent- 
ure." The  use  of  the  word  to  denote  a  story,  "popularly  believed  to 
be  matter  of  fact,  which  has  been  developed  by  gradual  accretions  in 
the  course  of  ages,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,"  is 
incorrect,  nor  is  any  historical  or  heroic  legend  necessarily  a  saga. 

This  tone-poem  has  neither  motto  nor  argument.  Mrs.  Newmarch, 
who  has  written  sympathetically  about  Sibelius,  says  of  "En  Saga": 
"  Unfortunately  it  belongs  to  that  baffling  and  unsatisfactory  class  of 
symphonic  poems  which  composers  issue  to  the  world  without  any 
frank  indication  of  their  literary  basis.  The  music  certainly  suggests 
the  recital  of  some  old  tale  in  which  the  heroic  and  pathetic  elements 
are  skilfully  blended,  while  the  title  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  Scan- 
dinavian rather  than  to  Finnish  history.  .  .  .  The  episode  with  which 
'  En  Saga '  closes,  a  clarinet  solo  accompanied  by  muted  strings  and  an 
almost  inaudible  roll  of  the  cymbals  which  are  struck  with  the  drum- 
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sticks  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  most  effective  pages  Sibelius  has 
ever  written.  The  absence  of  tympani  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this 
work." 

Dr.  Walter  Niemann  has  a  more  definite  idea,  and  he  apparently 
believes  that  the  tone-poem  is  a  story  of  Finland.  The  following 
translation  from  Dr.  Niemann's  German  was  made  for  a  program 
book  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  probably  by  Mr.  Hubbard  William 
Harris,  who  was  at  the  time  the  editor  of  the  program  books: — 

"Sibelius'  music  has  as  its  basis  first  of  all  nationality,  pure  'home 
art,'  to  employ  this  misused  word  correctly  for  once.  The  subjects 
which  he  chooses  for  vocal  or  instrumental  representation  tell  us 
that;  the  forms  of  the  native  runic  lays,  of  the  national  epic  'Kale- 
vala,'  of  the  native  authors  Runeberg  and  Topelius  come  to  life  again 
in  tones.  .  .  .  It  is  the  music  of  a  dreaming,  melancholy  deep  affliction; 
of  ardent  impetuous  longing  for  the  sun ;  of  suppressed  hope,  of  wilful 
boldness — a  music  of  the  tenderest,  most  intimate  nature-poesy,  in 
a  style  of  the  most  refined  type.  It  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Scandinavian  music  the  closely-knit,  as  we  are  used  to  say — 'short- 
breath'  melody  and  fundamental  melancholy,  which  latter — with 
Sibelius,  generally  takes  at  once  the  tone  of  a  veiled,  reflective  mood 
of  infinity,  as  it  spreads  over  the  poor  country  of  the  '  thousand  seas, ' 
gilded  by  the  magical  and  pale-shimmering  midnight  sun — over  the 
endless,  unvaried  moor  and  forest  and  roaring  waterfalls,  with  their 
short  summer.  One  falls  directly  into  the  train  of  this  mood  in  his 
'Saga'  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  most  heart-rending  and 
strongly  affecting  tone-pictures  of  our  time — in  which,  as  one  can  per- 
ceive easily,  Sibelius  has  set  forth  in  tones  for  posterity  the  present 
lot  of  his  people.  .  .  .  We  do  not  need  a  '  program '  for  his  '  Saga '  to  tell 
us  every  moment  what  hovered  before  the  composer.  Only  one  thing 
characteristic  of  the  young  Norse  school  is  lacking  in  his  works — the 
cheerful,  joyous  element.  Sibelius's  art  is  profoundly,  formidably 
earnest  and  serious — everything  appearing  gray  enveloped  in  gray, 
with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  sun-light  to  brighten  the  fundamental  mood  of 
longing  and  deep  affliction.  .  .  .  Sibelius'  name  will  never  'set'  for 
Finland ;  he  is  her  greatest  national  composer — her  Runeberg  of  music. 
No  composer  has  described  in  music  the  fate  of  an  entire  people  more 
truly  and  sympathetically  than  Sibelius  has  done  already." 


"On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,"  being  the  Third  Movement  in 
"From  Italy,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich  on  June  n,  1864;   now  living  in  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

In  1885  Hans  von  Biilow,  music  director  of  the  ducal  court  at  Mein- 
ingen,  invited  Richard  Strauss,  who  was  then  living  at  Berlin,  to  be 
associated  with  him.  Strauss  made  this  note  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch:  "October,  1885,  daily  rehearsals  of  the  Meiningen  Court  Or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  Biilow";  and  he  spoke  of  von  Biilow 
training  him  to  conduct  according  to  his  and  Wagner's  theories  of  the 
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art.  It  was  then  that  Strauss  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  Ritter.* 
"Before  I  knew  Ritter,"  said  Strauss,  "I  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
severely  classical  school.  I  had  been  nourished  exclusively  on  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven;  and  then  I  became  acquainted  with  Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  It  is  only  through  Ritter  that 
I  came  to  understand  Liszt  and  Wagner."  And  Strauss  said  in  London 
long  afterward:  "Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philoso- 
phers ancient  and  modern  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His 
influence  was  in  the  nature  of  a  storm  wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the 
development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia, 
'Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
methods." 

Strauss  resigned  his  position  at  Meiningen  in  April,  1885,  and  trav- 
elled in  Italy  for  a  couple  of  months.  This  fantasia  was  the  result  of 
his  impressions.  It  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1885-86.  (Strauss 
was  appointed  third  Kapellmeister  at  Munich  under  Levi  in  August, 
1885).  m      ■ 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  from  manuscript  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Royal  Odeon,  Munich,  March  2,  1887,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musi- 
kalische  Akademie.     The  composer  conducted. 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  after- 
ward studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Bulow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz;)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Bulow.  After  von  Bulow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Warn  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Cordal  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  Munich  in  November,  1887. 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
concert,  March  20,  1888.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Theodore  Thomas,  conductor,  performed  it  on  March  17  of 
that  year.  Theodore  Thomas  produced  it  at  a  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony concert  on  March  8,  1888. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  December  22,  1888.  The 
Fantasia  was  afterward  played  at  tnese  concerts,  January  12,  1901, 
March  3,  1906. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow,  "with  deepest  respect 
and  gratitude." 

The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double 
bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  cymbals  triangle,  tambourine,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

•  "On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,"  Andantino,  A  major,  3-8,  with  a  middle 
section,  Piu  mosso,  in  A  minor,  6-8.  The  form,  according  to  some, 
approximates  that  of  scherzo  with  trio.  In  the  middle  section  Mr. 
Hermann  Kretzschmar  sees  the  sea  ruffled  by  the  wind.  "A  boat  ap- 
pears, and  in  it  a  singer  sings  a  genuine  native  melody,  sprung  from 
the  noble  sicilianos,*  which  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  passed  over  Europe,  journeying  from  the  region  near  Sorrento." 
The  movement  is  a  tone-picture.  The  instrumentation  is  comparatively 
light.  "The  strings,  excepting  the  basses,  are  all  divided,  however, 
thus  furnishing  a  rich  background  for  the  sparkling  flashes  of  melody 
which  emanate  from  the  other  instruments,  the  whole  being  suggestive 
of  a  water-picture.  The  almost  constant  shimmer  in  the  strings  might 
easily  be  construed  as  a  description  of  the  restlessness  of  the  ocean, 
over  which  the  melodies  of  the  wood-wind  play  like  the  glintings  of 
sunlight."     Thus  Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams,  in  "The  Rhythm  of  Modern  Music"  (Lon- 
don, 1909),  says:  "The  modern  great  masters  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  an  occasional  absence  of  rhythmical  form  is  capable  of  being 
intensely  emotional.  Richard  Strauss  has  seen  this,  and  has  used 
the  device  in  several  places  in  his  Italian  Symphony,  with  marvellous 
effect.  .  .  .  The  dazzling  maze  of  pianissimo  sound  with  which  the 
third  movement  opens  'On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,'  is  quite  without 
recognisable  rhythmical  form.  It  seems  to  reflect  the  almost  un- 
bearable brilliance  of  the  rippling  sea  under  the  influence  of  an  Italian 
sun."  And  Mr.  Williams  quotes  from  the  same  movement  a  use  of 
the  isolated  three-measure  rhythm,  which  here  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  between  two  normal  rhythms.  , 

* 
*  * 

*  The  siciliana,  or  siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above 
the  peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished 
hy  a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman; 
she  then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other,  by  means  of  a  handker- 
chief. After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues 
pirouetting  by  herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and 
woman  alternately  dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  evening,  when  they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a 
lively  measure  of  6-8.  A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a 
form  of  waltz,  and  the  dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon" 
(1732)1  dasaed  the  siciliana  as  a  canzonetta:  "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8 
«r  6-8," 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1909=1910. 


Bantock 

"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  Comedy  Overture  to  a  Dramatic  Phantasy  of 
Ernest  Dow  son  November 

(First  time  in  New  York.) 

Bruch 

Concerto  No.  3  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  Mr.  Wiuuy  Hess,  March 

*  Dvorak 

Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  53  Mr.  Mischa  Euman,  January 

Elgar 

Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  55  January 

Goldmark 

"Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  26  February 

Gounod 

Stanzas  of  Sappho  from  the  Opera  "Sappho"  . 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  December 

Handei, 

Concerto  for  Oboe  and  String  Orchestra  Mr.  Georges  Longy,  December 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford"  March 

Mozart 

Recitative  "Now,  Vitellia!"   and  Rondo,  "Never  shall  Hymen,"   from  the 
Opera  "Titus"  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  December 

Rachmaninoff 

Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra,  Op.  18 

Mr.  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  November 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61  November 

Sibelius 

Tone  Poem,  "En  Saga"  March 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

S MET ANA 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "The  Sold  Bride"  December 

Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20  November 

Tone    Poem,    "Thus   spake   Zarathustra"    (freely  after  Friedr.  [Nietzsche), 

Op.  30  February 

(Organist,  Mr.  Marshall.) 

"On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento"  March 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor,  Op.  36  December 

Overture,  "1812, "  Op.  49  March 

(Organist,  Mr.  Marshall.) 

Wagner 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Rienzi"  December 

Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin"  January 

Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  February 

Weber 

Overture'to  J:he~tOpera7 '  Euryanthe ' '  January 

*  Dvorik^Concerto  played  instead  of  the  Beethoven. 
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The  story  of  von  Billow's  relationship  with  Strauss  is  an  interesting 
one.  It  is  often  stated  that  von  Biilow  "recognized  Strauss'  genius" 
at  the  very  beginning.  The  statement  is  erroneous.  Von  Biilow  wrote 
to  Kugen  Spitzweg,  October  22,  1881:  "The  pianoforte  pieces  of  R. 
Str  (auss)  have  thoroughly  displeased  me — unripe  and  would-be  wise. 
In  comparison  with  him  in  the  matter  of  fancy  Lachner  is  a  Chopin. 
I  miss  all  youthfulness  in  the  invention.  No  Genius  according  to  my 
innermost  conviction,  but  at  the  best  a  talent.  ...  I  do  not  force 
this  opinion  on  any  one,  I  only  answer  your  question."  In  1882  he 
alluded  to  him  slightingly  in  praise  of  Philipp  Wolf  rum,  as  "the  green 
young  Strauss";  and  in  1884  as  "Johann  Wagner,"  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  Strauss'  horn  concerto  pleased  him,  if  the  "old-fashioned" 
tutti  were  shortened  or  more  highly  flavored. 

Early  in  May,  1885,  von  Biilow  wrote  to  Spitzweg,  and  asked  him 
whether  "Richard  II"  would  conduct  the  Meiningen  orchestra, 
"gratis,  temporarily,  for  the  sake  of  his  education,  as  a  practical 
musician,"  during  his  absence  in  the  east  and  west,  and  also  "exercise 
the  Singing  Society." 

Strauss  went  to  Meiningen,  and  on  October  17,  1885,  von  Biilow 
wrote  to  Hermann  Wolff,  the  celebrated  concert  agent,  that  Strauss* 
symphony  (F  minor)  was  "a  very  important,  original,  formally  ripe 
work,  and  he  is  a  born  conductor."  He  praised  him  as  a  "first  rate* 
force."  "Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  conducted;  and  also  never 
played  the  piano  in  public — but  he  made  a  success  with  Mozart's 
concerto,  as  with  everything  else,  the  first  time."  He  described 
Strauss'  cadenzas  to  this  concerto,  in  C  minor,  as  "beautiful."  He 
wrote  again:  "Strauss — a  man  of  gold.  Symphony  a  famous  one. 
His  debut  as  pianist  and  conductor  was  really  a  stupefying  one.  If 
he  has  the  inclination,  he  can  be  my  immediate  successor  with  the 
approval  of  the  Duke.  Brahms  spoke  most  warmly  of  him — a  rare 
thing."  Yet  a  story  has  recently  been  published  that  Brahms,  hearing 
the  symphony  of  Strauss,  advised  him  to  study  simple  music,  four 
part  songs,  Vienna  waltzes,  etc. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  year  1887  when  in  May.  von  Biilow  accepted 
the  dedication  of  "Aus  Italien"  with  an  enthusiasm  equal,  as  he  said, 
to  the  aversion  which  he  generally  felt  when  a  similar  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  him.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  Spitz- 
weg that  he  had  great  confidence  in  Strauss'  character  and  talent: 
"I  think  you  will  always  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  you  launched  him"; 
but  he  hesitated  about  bringing  out  the  Fantasia,  although  he  was  as 
much  interested  artistically  in  it  as  though  it  were  a  new  work  by 
Brahms.  "The  orchestra  is  his  domain;  no  one  will  dispute  that." 
Nevertheless,  von  Biilow  doubted  whether  the  Philharmonic  orchestra 
of  Berlin  could  do  justice  to  the  work  after  three  rehearsals,  on  account 
of  "the  great  technical  difficulties."  In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to 
Wolff  that  he  would  produce  the  work  if  Kogel  would  conduct  "separate 
rehearsals"  before  he  came.  He  wrote  to  Ritter,  December  30,  1887: 
"I  look  forward  to  the  performance  led  by  the  composer  the  23d  in 
Berlin,"  and  again  he  spoke  of  "the  colossal  difficulties"  of  the 
performance. 

In  1 891  von  Biilow  thanked  God  "that  Strauss  had  recovered  from 
sickness.     "He  has   a  great  future  before  him,  he  deserves  to  live." 

*  These  two  words  are  in  English  in  the  original  letter. 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


SEASON  1910-1911 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  its  usual 
series  of  five  evening  and  five  matinee  concerts  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  during  the  season  of  1910- 
1911.     The  dates  are  as  follows : 

THURSDAY  EVENINGS 
November   1 0 
December  8 
January   1 2 
February  23 
March  23 

at  8.15 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOONS 
November   1 2 
December   10 
January    1 4 
February  25 
March  25 

at  2,30 

IMPORTANT 

Following  the  practice  of  past  years,  subscribers  to  the  series  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  for  the  season  of  1909-1910  will  have  the 
privilege  of  retaining  their  seats  for  the  corresponding  series  of  1910-1911. 
Owing  to  the  large  subscription  and  in  order  to  make  possible  the  early  allot- 
ment of  seats  to  many  new  subscribers  who  have  made  application,  the 
Management  .[will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  patrons  will  give  notice  this  Spring 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  season. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  C.  A.  Ellis,  50  State  Street,  Boston. 
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In  1893  von  Biilow,  knowing  that  he  would  not  live  long,  wrote: 
"Would  to  God  that  I  could  again  be  capable  of  following  the  devel- 
opment of  his  genius.  After  him  [Brahms]  he  is  by  far  the  richest 
individuality.  Praise  to  thee  for  having  discovered  and  first  recog- 
nized it." 

Early  in  1894  von  Biilow,  thinking  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  would 
restore  him,  was  visited  by  Strauss,  who  gave  him  courage  for  the 
journey. 

And  yet  in  1887  von  Biilow  wrote  to  Alexander  Ritter  that  he  was 
not  wholly  clear  about  "Aus  Italien,"  that  he  should  not  like  to  pro- 
nounce upon  its  worth,  although  the  music  as  a  whole  and  in  detail 
made  a  great  impression  on  him.  "Does  age  make  me  a  reactionary 
to  this  extent?  I  think  that  the  inspired  composer  has  gone  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  tonal  possibility  (in  the  region  of  beauty),  has  even 
overstepped  them  without  compelling  necessity."  But  von  Biilow 
then  knew  the  work  only  by  reading  the  score;  he  had  not  heard  it. 
In  the  same  letter  he  characterized  Strauss  as  a  "phoenix." 


Overture,  "  181 2,"  in  E-flat  major,  Opus  49.     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  6,  1893.) 

The  new  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Moscow  was  solemnly  dedicated 
in  the  summer  of  1881.  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  had  watched  the 
building  with  the  greatest  interest,  determined  that  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  should  be  enriched  with  music  of  uncommon  character; 
and  in  the  fall  of  1880  he  asked  Tschaikowsky  to  compose  something 
for  the  service.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  on  October 
io,  1880,  that  Rubinstein  had  requested  him  to  write  an  important 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  "Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  me 
than  the  manufacturing  of  music  for  such  occasions.  .  .  .  But  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  refuse."  On  the  22d  he  wrote  that  he  had  written 
two  works  very  rapidly:  "a  festival  overture  for  the  exhibition  and  a 
serenade  in  four  movements  for  string  orchestra.  The  overture  will 
be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  without  much  warmth  of  enthusiasm;  there- 
fore it  has  no  great  artistic  value."  Late  in  June  he  wrote  to  Nap- 
ravnik,  asking  him  if  he  would  produce  the  overture  at  a  concert.  "It 
is  not  of  very  great  value,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  or  hurt 
if  you  consider  the  style  of  the  music  unsuitable  to  a  symphony  concert." 

The  overture,  "1812,"  was  finished  at  Kamenka  in  1880.  The 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  year  when  the  might 
of  Napoleon  was  shaken  at  Borodino  and  consumed  in  the  flames  of 
Moscow.  The  overture  was  to  be  performed  in  the  public  square 
before  the  church  by  a  colossal  orchestra,  church  bells  were  to  be  used, 
and  big  drums  were  to  be  replaced  by  cannon. 

The  repulse  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia  in  181 2  is  cele- 
brated in  this  overture.  ,     < 
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*** 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-a-piston, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two  large 
bells,  cannon-shot,  a  full  brass  band  ad  lib.  for  the  coda,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  overture  begins  Largo,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Violas  and  'cellos  play 
a  theme  in  four-part  harmony.  This  theme  has  both  ecclesiastical  and 
folk-song  character.  Berezovsky  says  that  this  largo  is  built  on  a 
Russian  hymn,  "God,  preserve  thy  people."  The  closing  phrase  of  the 
theme  is  taken  up  by  wood-wind  instruments,  and  developed  by  them 
in  alternation  with  the  violas  and  'celli.  The  oboe  now  has  a  mournful 
phrase,  which  is  stormily  developed.  The  pace  grows  faster.  After 
the  climax  an  Andante  comes  in  4-4.  Oboes,  clarinets,  and  horns  give 
out  a  gay  fanfare,  while  the  strings  have  a  quieter  cantilena. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  (Allegro  giusto,  E-flat  minor,  4-4) 
begins  with  a  tempestuous  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  the  full 
orchestra.  Fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  are  heard  sounded  by  horns 
and  cornets.  There  is  a  quieter  second  theme,  and  this  and  a  third 
theme,  or  conclusion  theme  (E-flat  minor),  with  dance  rhythm  and 
Oriental  character,  is  said  to  characterize  the  Cossacks  in  the  Russian 
Army.  The  fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  return,  and  are  worked  up 
with  other  thematic  material.  It  seems  as  though  the  French  hymn 
were  about  to  triumph,  and  its  first  phrase  is  sounded  in  almost  com- 
plete form  by  trumpets  and  cornets,  but  only  to  be  lost  in  an  orchestral 
storm.  The  theme  of  the  Largo  is  heard  as  a  triumphal  anthem;  the 
fanfares  heard  before  now  are  used  as  in  a  triumphal  march,  while 
against  them  the  Russian  Hymn,  composed  by  Lvoff,  is  thundered  out 
by  horns,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  'cellos,  violas,  and  basses. 

The  French  Army  is  typified  of  course  by  the  Marseillaise,  over- 
powered at  last  by  the  Russian  Hymn.  Tschaikowsky  has  been 
charged  with  anachronism ;  for  the  Marseillaise  *  was  not  in  favor  during 

*  The  words  and  music  of  the  Marseillaise  were  composed  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  April  24,  1792,  at  Strasburg. 
The  song  was  first  known  as  "Chant  de  guerre  pour  l'armee  du  Rhin."  On  June  25,  1792,  a  singer,  Mireur, 
made  so  great  an  effect  with  it  at  a  civic  banquet  at  Marseilles  that  the  song  was  printed  and  given  to  the 
volunteers  of  a  battalion  starting  for  Paris.  When  they  entered  Paris,  they  were  singing  this  hymn,  which 
was  thenceforth  known  as  the  "Chanson  "or  "Chant  des  Marseillais."  The  authorship  of  the  music  has  been 
disputed,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  de  Lisle  wrote  both  the  music  and  the  words.  (See  "Les  Melodies 
populairesde  la  France"  by  Loquin (Paris,  i879)and  Tiersot's " Histoire  de  la  Chanson  populaire  en  France" 
(Paris,  1889). 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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the  First  Empire,  and  the  Russian  Hymn  was  not  composed  by  Lvoff 
before  1833.  This  reproach  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  seriously;  for 
these  tunes  are  used  as  typical  of  two  nations,  and  not  in  any  attempt 
at  realism. 

When  Tschaikowsky  visited  Berlin  in  1888,  this  overture  was  played 
at  the  concert  of  his  works,  much  to  his  dislike,  for  he  wrote  in  his  diary : 
"I  considered  and  still  consider  my  Overture  '1812'  quite  mediocre; 
it  has  only  a  patriotic  and  local  significance  which  makes  it  unsuitable 
for  any  but  Russian  concert  rooms;  but  it  was  precisely  this  overture 
that  Mr.  Schneider  wished  to  put  on  the  program,  and  he  said  that 
it  had  been  performed  several  times  in  Berlin  with  success." 

"  181 2  "  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Art  and  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition at  Moscow,  August  20,  1882,  when  the  program  was  made  up 
exclusively  of  Tschaikowsky 's  compositions.  "The  success  of  these 
works,  although  considerable,  did  not  equal  that  which  has  since  been 
accorded  them."  There  were  eulogistic  articles,  but  the  overture 
seemed  to  Krouglikoff  "much  ado  about  nothing,"  and  he  stated  as  a 
fact  that  Tschaikowsky  was  played  out. 

The  overture  was  played  at  a  concert  of  Tschaikowsky's  works  at 
St.  Petersburg,  March  17,  1887,  and  the  composer  conducted.  He 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "My  concert.  Complete  success.  Great  enjoy- 
ment— but  still,  why  this  drop  of  gall  in  my  honey  pot?" 

"1812"  was  played  with  great  success  at  a  Tschaikowsky  concert, 
February  21  of  the  next  year,  at  Prague.  "  An  overwhelming  success," 
wrote  Tschaikowsky.  "A  moment  of  absolute  bliss.  But  only  one 
moment."  He  gave  a  concert  in  Cologne,  February  12,  1889.  "My 
overture  '  1812'  was  on  the  program.  At  the  first  rehearsal,  however, 
the  managers  of  the  concert  took  fright  at  the  noisy  Finale  and  timidly 
requested  me  to  choose  another  piece.  Since,  however,  I  had  no  other 
piece  at  hand,  they  decided  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Suite."  The 
suite  was  the  Third. 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  December  30,  1893.  Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  April  25,  1896,  February  5,  1898,  March  3,  1902. 
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READER 


Interpretive  Recitals — Monologues. 

Pupils  Received  at  Studio, 


113  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK. 


Hiss  AMY  GRANT, 


OPERA  RECITALS. 

The  operas  as  readings  with  music  arranged 
from  the  phmo  score. 

Studio  Recitals  Sundays,  at  3.30. 

78  W.  55th  Street 

Telephone  714  Plaza 


Miss  LILLIE  MACHIN, 


VOCAL  TEACHER. 

Certificated  Pupil  of 
Silfnor  Vannuccini,    Florence. 

1203  Carnegie   Studios,  West  56th  St. 


LORENE  ROGERS-WELLS, 


SOPRANO. 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS. 

Pupils  Accepted. 

The  Pennington, 

5400  Riverside.        316  West  95th  St. 


EPSTEIN 

TRIO 

PAUL  REFER                      DAVOL  SANDERS                      HERMAN  EPSTEIN 
'cello                                           violin                                                piano 

Address,  HERMAN  EPSTEIN 

CARNRGIB  HALL 

WALTER  S,  YOUNG, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
801-802  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


ELMER  SHERWOOD  JOYCE, 


PIANO   INSTRUCTION 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Studio. 

200  West    108th   Street.    New  York  City 
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M. 


FLORID 


Eminent  Authority  on  Voice   Placement. 
Renowned    Italian    Grand  Opera  Tenor. 


f EACHER  OF 

£GANI.  the  great  American  grand  opera  tenor. 
Mme.  Oriska  Worden,  Enrico  Orimonte..  Mme. 
Lilla  Britton  and  m=iny  others  now  appearing  before 
the  public  in  Europe  and  America. 

Positive   Results  Guaranteed. 

104  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

Tel.  7662  Schuyler.  Cable  address  "  Florial. 


TRESSLER  SCOTT 


135  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


BARITONE, 

Specialist  in  Building,  Strengthening  and 
Beautifying  of  Voice  through  the  Expres- 
sion of  Thought  and  Feeling  in  Singing 
and  Speaking. 


REINALD  WERRENRATH. 


BARITONE. 

Personal  Address: 

Marlen  Court, 

179th  Street  and  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mme.  MARIE  PARCELLO, 


DRAMATIC  CONTRALTO. 

Vocal  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 
130-131    Carnegie   Hall,   New  York 


FLORENCE  POOLE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Carnegie  Hall, 

Studio  1204. 


JOHN  W.  NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Students  contemplaiing  study  will  be  given  a  voice 
trial  and  advice  free  of  charge  by  writing  for 
an  appointment.  . 

801*802  Carnegie   Hall.  New  York  City. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

5  West  38th  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


'1 


LESLEY  MARTIN, 

Bel  Canto. 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredericks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  Wliite,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  hugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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Claude  Maitland  Griffetk 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION. 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Telephone,  1350.  Columbus. 
Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil   Piano  School. 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski. 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons.  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue. 


FREDERIC  MARTIN, 


BASSO. 

515  W.  124th  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  4858  Morning. 
Management:   Haensrl  &  Jonks. 

1  East  42d  St..  New  York. 


OYIDE  MDSIN, 


World  Renowned  Belgian  Violinist. 

Virtuoso  School  of  Music. 

VIOLIN.        PIANO.       CELLO.       VOICE. 
7   East  45th   Street. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY   BUILDINQ, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATBERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO   SOPRANO. 

REPRKSKNTIXG 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  j  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviewsof  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addnss  ill  commoolcatlaas  to  ALYAH  SIOVEI  SALMON.  Ciroetti  Rill.  Hew  York  Cltf 

Ptrmuut  stadia  iddriss.  Ciraizli  Hall.  N.T.        Boston,  Mass.  (Hutloztoo  Cbambirs).  Tiisdijt 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Qarden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    NORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 


1909-1910 

CUL.LIS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

S89  Main  Street.  East  Grande.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  .  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c     Also 

CHURCH  engagements     for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.   LAHEE 

Phone.  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Miss  INEZ  DAY, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

LANG  STUDIOS, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers.   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37   Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim   School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Btjilping,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWIEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER, 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  lor  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       .       ♦       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J 909-1910 

l0Hton  li>£mpt?0tttj  (j&rrlpatra 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  12 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 

COPYRIQMT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  32c!  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Twenty-: 
MAX 

ninth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                 Roth,  O.- 
C oncer tmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W.  _ 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. ' 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

- 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                 Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.              Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B. 

Wamke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schugcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 

Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

©fie 


<&\)  wiring 


\$IMX0 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1833 

791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      -       -       -       BROOKLYN 

Tweny-second  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  12 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Weber     ......         Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 

Tschaikowsky  .         .         .  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.    Andante;  Allegro  con  anim a.: 
II.     Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse :  Allegro  moderate 

IV.  Finale :  Andante  maestoso ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Thomas     ....         Air  of  the  Drum  Major,  from  "The  Cadi" 

(Act  I.  Scene  III.) 

Grieg      .         .         .  Orchestral  suite,  from  the  music  to  "  Peer  Gynt," 

dramatic  poem  by  H.  Ibsen,  arranged  for 
I.    Morning  Mood.  concert  performance,  Op.  46. 

II.     Death  of  Aase. 

III.  Dance  of  Anitra. 

IV.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 


a.  Massenet        .         Air  of  the  Devil  "Loin  de  safemme"  from  "Grise'lidis" 

(Act  II.  Scene  I) 

b.  Bordes  .         .         "Dansons  la  Gigue"  Melody  with  Orchestra  (Poem 

from  Paul Verlaine's  "Aquarelles")  Op.  15 

Richard  Strauss  .      "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 

fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo 
Form."     Op.  28 


SOLOIST 
CHARLES  GILIBERT 


There  will  be  an  intermiiwon  of  tea  minute*  after  the  symphony 
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Once  Ac  Knak 
Akys  fteKkabe 


m|fiwi6*$r  <&o 


BALTIMORE        NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  "  .  ,  .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf-king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Plance,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end 
of  the  overture:  " Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter 
of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria  !  !  ! — C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,   Fatime,  Huon,   Scherasmin    (act 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

And  London,  England 


Mr.    ENRICO 


CARUSO 

has  selected 
for  his  personal  use  the 

Hardman 
Piano 

This  adds  one  more  proof  of  its  musical 
superiority  and  of  the  preference  given  it 
by  the  greatest  artists. 


Mr.  Caruso,  like  many  other  great  artists,  examines 
with  special  care  the  latest  products  of  the  leading  piano 
manufacturers  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  best  for  his 
personal  use.  It  is,  therefore,  of  keen  interest  to  the  in- 
tending purchasers  of  pianos  to  know  that  so  remarkable  a 
musician  and  expert  a  judge  as  Mr.  Caruso  has  adopted 
for  such  personal  use  the  Hardman  Piano. 


Hardman,    Peck  &   Company 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

524  Fulton    Street,  Brooklyn 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ii.,  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 
Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 
At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 

*  * 
The  first  performance  of  "Oberon"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York,  October  9,  1828,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
heroine,  and  Horn  the  Sir  Huon.  .  (There  was  a  performance  of  "Obe- 
ron," a  musical  romance,  September  20,  1826;  but  it  was  not  Weber's 
opera.  It  may  have  been  Cooke's  piece,  which  was  produced  at  Lon- 
don early  in  that  year.)  This  performance  was  "for  the  benefit  of 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Austin."  An  admirer,  whose  name  is  now  lost, 
spoke  of  her  "liquid  voice  coming  as  softly  on  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
snow  upon  the  waters  or  dew  upon  the  flowers."  White  says  that 
her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  delicious  quality.  "She  was  very 
beautiful,  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon  style  of 
beauty, — 'divinely  fair,'  with  blue  eyes  softly  bright,  golden  brown 
hair,  and  a  well-rounded  figure."  She  was  praised  lustily  in  print 
by  a  Mr.  Berkeley,  "a  member  of  a  noble  English  family,  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  managed  all  her  affairs  with  an  ardent  devotion  far 


C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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Net,  $10.00. 
G.  W.  CHADWICK— String  Quartet,    No.   4, 

in  E  minor.     Parts,  Net,  $5  00. 
G.  W.  CHADWICK— Euterpe,  Concert  Over- 
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Parts,  Net,  $10.00. 
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beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  man  of  business.  She  visited  Boston 
during  the  season  of  1828-29,  and  she  sang  here  in  later  years.  White 
says  that  she  was  not  appreciated  at  first  in  New  York,  because  she 
had  made  her  debut  at  Philadelphia.  "For  already  had  the  public  of 
New  York  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  artists  of  any  pretensions  who  visited  the  country  pro- 
fessionally. And  it  is  true  that,  if  they  received  the  approbation  of 
New  York,  it  was  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  of  other  towns. 
Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  chose  Philadelphia  or  Boston  as  the 
scene  of  their  debut.  The  selection  was  in  itself  regarded  by  the 
Manhattanese  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  as  a  slight 
to  their  pretensions  as  arbiters;  and  in  such  cases  they  were  slow  at 
bestowing  their  approval,  however  well  it  might  be  deserved." 

I  doubt  whether  "Oberon"  was  performed  in  New  York  exactly  as 
Weber  wrote  it,  for  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  use  the  framework  and 
some  of  the  songs  of  an  opera  and  to  introduce  popular  airs  and  incon- 
gruous business.  "Oberon"  was  in  all  probability  first  given  in  this 
country  in  1870.  Performances,  however,  have  been  few.  There 
were  some  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1882,  when  the  part  of  Rezia 
was  taken  alternately  by  Miss  Lester  and  Miss  Leighton. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 
— I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet) 
fringed  by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant 
stretch  of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Cen- 
tral Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of 
Switzerland,  the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest*  been  grad- 
ually exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for, 
although  he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached 
to  the  place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to 
Moscow,  he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I 
should  like  to  be  buried  there.'" 

*  This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.    For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs 
Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 
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On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that 
I  intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but 
now  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results. 
I  have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am 
not  very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite" 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in   Moscow  were 
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delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he   himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  program  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky :  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff ,  who  then  made  his  debut) ,  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some 
thing  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.     Peter  felt  greatly  flattered    on 
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learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for 
the  moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikow- 
sky  took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the 
symphony  concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Neverthe- 
less, Tschaikowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  al- 
though his  opinion  of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.     The  symphony  has  also  been 
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played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  i,  1S98,  December  10 > 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr- 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration ;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.  In  spite  of  differences 
in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends. 


The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro.    The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
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it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony:  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  wood- wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief 
theme  of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a 
halt;  the  coda  begins  in  B  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a 
presto.  The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax 
contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 

* 
*  * 
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OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  THE 

"GEMUNDER 


Some  find  pleasure  in  characterizing  Tschaikowsky's  symphonies  as 
suites ;  Dvof ak  is  said  to  have  made  this  criticism ;  but  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony escapes  this  charge,  for  objectors  admit  that  in  this  work  the 
composer  made  his  nearest  approach  to  true  symphonic  form  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro, 
and  that  a  waltz  movement  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo.  (They 
that  dismiss  the  "Pathetic"  because  an  adagio  serves  as  finale  shpuld 
remember  that  the  finale  of  Spohr's  "The  Consecration  of  Tones" 
is  composed  of  a  larghetto,  "Funeral  Music,"  and  an  allegretto,  "Con- 
solation in  Tears."  Revolt  against  the  traditions  of  inexorable 
sonata  form  is  not  a  symptom  of  modern  musical  anarchy.  Gretry, 
in  his  "Memoires,  ou  Essais  sur  la  Musique"  Paris  (1797),  wrote: 
"A  sonata  is  a  discourse.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  cuts 
his  speech  in  half  and  repeats  twice  each  of  these  halves?  'I  was  at 
your  house  this  morning;  yes,  I  was  at  your  house  this  morning  to 
consult  you  about  a  business  matter,  to  consult  you  about  a  business 
matter.'  Repetitions  in  music  affect  me  in  a  like  manner.  Let  us 
discriminate,  however,  between  useless  repetitions  and  a  charming 
phrase  that  occurs  three  or  four  times,  and  the  repetitions  of  a  delight- 
ful air.  Just  as  one  may  say  to  his  sweetheart,  'I  love  you,'  ten  times 
in  the  same  visit,  so  one  may  repeat  a  phrase  that  is  full  of  emotion. 
1  am  speaking  of  the  long  repetition  that  forms  the  half  of  a  musical 
discourse." 

No  one  has  written  so  shrewdly  or  more  sympathetically  concerning 
Tschaikowsky's  work  than  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  whose  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London,  1901)  and  the  Monthly  Musical  Record 
(London,  1902)  deserve  the  attention  of  all  students  of  music.  Mr. 
Newman  views  him  as  our  contemporary,  "much  more  the  man  of 
our  own  day  than  the  belated  followers  of  the  classical  tradition.  He 
made  one  desperate  attempt — in  his  first  symphony— to  look  at  music 
and  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  formalist;  but  ever  after  that  he 
wisely  allowed  his  imagination  to  carry  him  whither  it  would.  We 
must  not  forget,  in  estimating  his  total  achievement,  that  he  died  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  powers,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  have  a  vision 
of  what  the  future  may  do  in  music. 

There  heed  not  be  apology  for  liberal  quotations  from  Mr.  Newman's 
articles. 

"Students  of  Tschaikowsky's  instrumental  work  will  readily  agree 
that  as  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  years,  became  clearer  as  to  its  real 
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Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "Face  to  Face"  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs: 
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FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)  .        .        .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages   .        .        .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing    .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot       .        .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World         .        .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .     .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.     (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .     .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Twill  Not  Be  Long   .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

O  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God      .  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.    .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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nature  and  potentialities,  he  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  pro- 
gram form,  and  a  desire  to  abandon  the  mood  and  the  manner  of 
the  symphony  pure  and  simple.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
although  he  grew  enormously  in  sheer  musical  power,  he  grew  still 
more  rapidly  in  the  poetic  and  dramatic  sense  of  things,  finding  actual 
life  so  important,  so  pressing,  so  clamant,  that  it  interpenetrated  almost 
all  his  thoughts  of  music.  ...  In  these  first  three  symphonies,  then,  we 
find  Tschaikowsky  fluctuating  with  the  utmost  insouciance  between 
the  absolute  and  the  program  form  and  between  the  absolute 
and  the  program  spirit.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  program  in  the 
fourth  symphony;  but  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  step  upon  quite 
unmistakable  ground.  After  the  first  symphony  had  come  the  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  after  the  second  'The  Tempest,'  after  the  third  the 
'Francesca  da  Rimini,' after  the  fourth  the  '1812'  overture  and  the 
'Manfred,'  while  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  symphonies  came  the 
'Hamlet.'  Tschaikowsky  could  not  but  feel,  after  the  various  experi- 
ments he  had  made  in  both  forms,  that  there  was  something  more 
congenial  to  his  peculiar  imagination  in  the  symphonic  poem  or  the 
symphony  with  a  human  interest  than  in  the  symphony  pure  and 
simple.  Consequently  we  find  him  in  his  last  two  symphonies  osten- 
sibly working  in  the  classical  form,  but  really  in  the  romantic,  writing 
the  customary  four  movements  as  if  he  had  only  in  view  the  kind  of 
arbitrarily  connected  suite  which  generally  does  duty  for  a  symphony, 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  the  different  movements  an  emotional 
and  even  thematic  enchainment  the  one  with  the  other.  Yet,  char- 
acteristically enough,  he  has  not  reached  this  position  by  dint  of  rea- 
soning, and  so  does  not  hold  it  rationally.  We  might  expect  that  his 
last  symphony  would  exhibit  a  grip  of  his  own  theories — or,  let  us  say, 
his  intuitions — superior  to  that  shown  in  the  fifth.  But  it  is  in  the  fifth, 
in  reality,  that  the  subtlest  and  most  consistent  workings  of  his  new 
principle  of  structure  are  revealed." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  place  that  this 
Fifth  Symphony  should  occupy  in  the  list  of  Tschaikowsky's  works. 
Berezovsky  declares  it  to  be'  the  weakest  of  the  six  symphonies, 
although  he  admits  it  is  a  striking  composition,  which  "seems  to  set 
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forth  some  dark  spiritual  experience."     Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Newman 
has  to^say  about  it: — 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  program,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  program.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme 
with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that 
irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in 
question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  fol- 
lowing andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the 
third  movement.  In  the  finale  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remark- 
able. It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  commence  this  move- 
ment; it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  afterwards.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes  of 
the  second  movement — the  andante — also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while 
the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction) 
is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly 
the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the 
major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment as  in  the  allegro.  So  that — to  sum  the  matter  up  concisely — 
the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first  and  one 
from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  contain  one 
theme  from  the  first — a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  symphony.*  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture  to 
assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tschaikowsky  should  have 
indulged  in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'sym- 
phony in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
work  embodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite 
plain. 

*  For  the  persistent  use  of  fixed  thematic  material  throughout  the  movements  the  symphony  of  Cesar 
Franck  is  still  more  remarkable. — Ed. 
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"The  gioomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  move- 
ment—the waltz — is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion 
of  impending  fate  in  it ;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were, 
the  emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony 
with  a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is 
in  the  major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weari- 
ness and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident. 
What  may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the 
second  movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject 
of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of 
the  same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  '  fate '  motive — a  change 
from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


Claude  Charles  Marie  Giubert,  baritone,  was  born  at  Paris  on 
November  19,  1866.  He  studied  singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  took  these  prizes:  Solfege:  second  medal,  1888;  Chant:  first  ac- 
cessit,  1887;  second  prize,  1889;  Opera:  first  accessil,  1888;  second 
prize,  1889;  Opera-Comique:  first  accessit,  1888;  first  prize,  1889.  His 
teachers  were  Barbot,  Obin,  Giraudet,  and  Ponchard.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opera-Comique  Company,  1889-91,  where  he  made  his  real 
debut  as  Gil  Perez  in  Auber's  "Le  Domino  Noir,"  although  he  had 
before  that  taken  the  part  of  the  Bishop  in  Massenet's  "Esclarmonde." 
He  appeared  in  repertory  pieces,  and  created  the  part  of  De  Cagli 
in  Diaz's  "Benvenuto"  (December  3,  1900).  In  1891  he  joined  the 
Monnaie  Company,  Brussels.  He  sang  at  the  Monnaie  and  for  several 
seasons  at  Covent  Garden,  until  he  became  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Company,  New  York,  about  nine  years  ago. 
When  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  was  established,  he  joined  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  company.  / 
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Air  of  the  Drum  Major  Michel— "Our  drum  major  gay" — from 
"The  Cadi  "(Act  I.,  Scene  3) Ambroise  Thomas 

(Born  at  Metz,  August  5,  181 1;   died  at  Paris,  February  12,   1896.) 

"Le  Cai'd,"  an  opera  bouffon  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  T.  Sauvage, 
music  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  January  3,  1849.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Virgipie,  Mme. 
Ugalde;  Fatma,  Miss  Decroix;  Biroteau,  Boulo;  Alibajou,  Foy; 
Michel,  Hermann-Leon;   Aboulifar,  Henry. 

Recitative.  Recitative. 

Je  comprends  que  la  belle  aime  le  mili-      The  noblest   maiden  loves  the  military 

hero. 

'Tis  plain  why  she  aspires  to  such  a  mate. 

And  such  a  maiden  is  our  fine  drum- 
major's  fate. 

A  petted  child  for  whom  grand  dames 
are  pining, 

In  garden  and  in    boudoir  at   ease  re- 
clining. 

The  threads  of  gold  that  on  his  coat 
are  shining 

Are  not  more  bright  nor  numberless 

Than  all  the  hearts  he  doth  possess. 


taire 

On  fie  peut  pas  blamer  ce  noble  essor; 

Leur  fille  est  le  vrai  lot  du  beau  tam- 
bour-major. 

Enfant  cheri  des  dames  des  grisettes, 

Enfant    gate    des    boudoirs    des    guin- 

$n     guettes. 

Les  fils  d'or  de  ses  epaulettes 

Sont  moins  brillants  et  moins  nom- 
breux 

Que  ses  triomphes  amoureux. 


Air. 
Le  tambour-major, 
Tout  galonne  d'or, 
A  partout  la  pomme, 
C'est  un  superbe  homme. 
Rempli  de  valeur, 
De  coeur  et  d'honneur, 
De  sa  canne  un  stgne, 
Comme  une  consigne, 
Met  en  mouvement 
Tout  le  regiment. 

Mais  c'est  le  dimanche, 
Quand  il  penche  sur  la  ranche, 
Voyez  que  de  grace  et  de  fierte. 
Et  si  le  camarade  a  la  parade 
En  tapinois  lui  lance  une  ceillade, 
he  coeur  de  la  beaute  tout  agite 
Soudain  va  battre  la  chamade. 
Car  jamais  un  coeur  n'a  resists 
A.  son  aimabilite. 


Air. 
Our  drum-major  gay 
Always  wins  the  day; 
Prizes  fall  below  him, 
High  and  low  adore  him. 
He  is  brave  and  bold 
With  a  heart  of  gold. 
With  his  baton's  rising, 
Is  it  not  surprising? 
All  the  regiment 
Moving  on  is  sent 

But  on  Sundays  ever, 

And  without  the  least  endeavor, 

He  is  so  graceful  and  so  fine, 

And  when  he   passes  on,  some  beauty 

meeting, 
And   gives  her  only  one   short   glance 

for  greeting, 
Ah!     how    her   bright   eyes   shine   and 

her  poor  heart 
Just  like  his  drum  goes  madly  beating! 
For  the  heart  of  any  maiden  fair 
Would  be  taken  by  his  air. 
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Qu'est-ce  une  redoute 
A  prendre  sans  doute. 
Pour  nous  quelle  fete; 
Rien  ne  nous  arrete. 
L'ennemi  crible 
A  bientot  tremble, 
Et  sur  la  muraille 
Perces  de  mitraille 
Ces  nobles  lambeaux 
Ce  sont,  nos  drapeaux. 
Saluons  leur  gloire, 
C'est  notre  victoire. 
Allons,  mes  enfants; 
Battons  vite  aux  champs. 


Ah!    taking  a  fort 

To  him  is  but  sport. 

We'll  march  on  to  the  slaying  r 

Combat  is  but  playing. 

The  enemy  fears 

When  he  but  appears, 

And  on  their  strong  towers 

Fall  bullets  in  showers. 

There  our  colors  wave 

To  greet  us,  the  brave. 

Again  we'll  march  to  glory, 

To  tell  the  same  old  story. 

The  combat  is  nigh; 

Then,  comrades,  let  us  fly. 

— English  Version  by  M.  J.  Barnett 
{Ditson  edition). 


Recitative,  moderato,  4-4.     Andante  sostenuto,  G  major,  9-8. 

Air,  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  2-4. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrum,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Orchestral  Suite  from  the  music  to  "Peer  Gynt. "    Dramatic 
poem  by  H.  Ibsen,  arranged  for  Concert  Performance. 

Edvard  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  there,  September  4,  1907.) 

Ibsen  wrote  "Peer  Gynt:  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  in  his  thirty-seventh 
or  thirty-eighth  year,  and  the  poem  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1867. 

Late  in  1873  or  early  in  1874  he  purposed  to  arrange  the  poem  for 
performance  on  the  stage,  and  he  then  wrote  Grieg,  inviting  him  to 
compose  music  for  this  performance. 

The  first  performance  of  "Peer  Gynt"  was  at  the  Christiania  Theatre 
on  February  24,  1876,  and  Grieg's  music  to  it  was  then  heard  for  the 
first  time.     Ibsen's  plans  were  changed  after  he  wrote  Grieg  two  years 
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before,  and  the  cuts  he  then  named  were  not  wholly  identical  with 
those  in  the  performance.  The  play  was  eminently  successful.  It 
was  performed  thirty-six  times  that  year. 

"Peer  Gynt"  was  performed  with  Grieg's  music  at  the  Theatre 
de  l'OBuvre,  Paris,  November  12,  1896,  with  Mr.  Deval  as  Peer  Gynt, 
Miss  Barbieri  as  Aase,  Miss  Auclaire  as  Solvejg.  Mr.  Gabriel  Marie 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  sixty  musicians. 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago,  October  29,  1906.  Grieg's  music  was  then  played.  Richard 
Mansfield  took  the  part  of  Peer  Gynt.  Other  parts  were  taken  as 
follows:  Arthur  Forrest,  the  dual  part  of  the  Strange  Passenger  and 
the  Button  Moulder;  Miss  Irene  Prahar,  Anitra;  Miss  Adelaide  No wak, 
Solvejg;  Miss  Gertrude  Gheen,  the  Troll  Princess;  Henry  Wenman, 
the  Troll  King. 

*  *        x 

Four  numbers  of  the  stage  music  were  combined  by  Grieg  into  a 
suite  for  orchestra,  which  was  published  in  the  late  eighties.  Five 
other  numbers  were  afterward  issued  as  Suite  II. 

The  first  Suite  stood  at  first  as  it  does  to-day:  1.  "Morning  Mood"; 
2.  "The  Death  of  Aase";  3.  "Anitra's  Dance";  4.  "In  the  Hall  of 
the  Mountain  King." 

The  full  orchestral  score  of  the  music  to  the  play  was  not  published 
till  a  year  after  the  composer's  death. 

* 

*  * 

No.  1.  Morning  Mood.  Allegretto  pastorale,  B  major,  678.  The 
movement  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 
At  the  performance  at  Christiania  this  was  played  before  the  fourth 
act,  although  it  was  composed  for  an  earlier  scene.  Dorothea  Cassel- 
mann-Schumacher  wrote  of  this  music:  "There  is  a  faint  sound  in 
the  air  as  of  distant  bells,  mingled  with  the  tinkling  of  cow  bells,  and 
an  echo  of  a  mountain  jodel;  it  is  Sunday  morning  on  the  sunlit  fjord." 

No.  2.      Death   of  Aase.      Played   before  Act  III.    As   an   intro- 
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duction.  Andante  doloroso,  B  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  is  scored 
for  muted  violins,  muted  violas,  muted  violoncellos,  and  double-basses. 
Aase,  the  mother  of  Peer,  dies  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  Peer  is 
by  the  death-bed,  and,  after  a  soliloquy  that  might  well  seem  blasphe- 
mous to  many,  he  speaks  as  follows : — 

Why,  what  makes  your  eyes  so  glassy, 
Mother!     Have  you  gone  out  of  your  wits — ? 

(Goes  to  the  head  of  the  bed.) 
You  mustn't  lie  there  and  stare  so — ! 
Speak,  mother;    it's  I,  your  boy! 

(Feels  her  forehead  and  hands  cautiously;    then, 

throws  the  string  on  the  chair,  and  says  softly) : — 

Ay,  ay! — You  can  rest  yourself,  Grane; 
for  even  now  the  journey's  done. 

(Closes  her  eyes,  and  bends  over  her.) 
For  all  of  your  days  I  thank  you, 

for  beatings  and  lullabys! 
But  see,  you  must  thank  me  back,  now — 

(Presses  his  cheek  against  her  mouth.) 
There;    that  was  the  driver's  fare. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted  says :  ' '  Besides  depicting 
the  passing  away  of  the  woman  Aase,  the  music  seems  also  to  have  a 
symbolic  suggestion:  the  dying  of  nature  in  the  autumn,  far  up  in 
the  North,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  for  months,  leaving  this  globe 
in  a  ruddy  darkness."* 

No.  3.  Dance  of  Anitra  (Act  IV.,  Scene  6). — Tempo  di  mazurka, 
3-4.  Muted  violins,  muted  violas,  muted  first  violoncellos,  violon- 
cellos, double-basses,  triangle.  The  tent  of  an  Arab  chief. 
Standing  alone  on  an  oasis.  Peer  Gynt  in  his  Eastern  dress,  resting 
on  cushions.  He  is  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  a  long  pipe.  Anitra, 
and  a  bevy  of  girls,  dancing  and  singing  before  him.  The  music,  as 
Grieg  wrote  to  a  friend,  "is  conceived  as  an  accompaniment  to  Peer 
Gynt's  monologue,  'ei  wie  die  Beine  gehen  wie  zwei  Trommelstdcke,' 
and  should  therefore  be  played  behind  the  scene  pianissimo."  Peer 
soliloquizes  as  his  eyes  follow  Anitra  during  the  dance : — 

Legs  as  nimble  as  drumsticks  flitting. 

She's  a  dainty  morsel  indeed,  that  wench! 

It's  true  she  has  somewhat  extravagant  contours, — 

not  quite  in  accord  with  the  norms  of  beauty. 

But  what  is  beauty  ?     A  mere  convention, — 

a  coin  made  current  by  time  and  place.  , 

And  just  the  extravagant  seems  most  attractive 

when  one  of  the  normals  has  drunk  one's  fill. 

*  The  two  quotations  are  found  in  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck's  admirable  "Grieg  and  his  Music"  Qohn  Lane 
Company,  New  York,  1909). 
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In  the  law-bound  one  misses  all  intoxication. 
Either  plump  to  excess  or  excessively  lean; 
Either  parlously  young  or  portentously  old; — 
the  medium  is  mawkish,  etc. 

No.  4.  In  the;  Hall  of  the;  Mountain  King  (Act  II.,  Scene  6). 
Alia  Marcia  e  molto  marcato,  B  minor,  4-4.  Piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings.  "In  the  stage  performance"  wrote  Grieg,  "the  music 
begins  as  a  prelude,  and  at  the  big  fortissimo  (letter  B  in  the  score  of 
the  suite)  the  curtain  rises  as  the  responses  of  the  court  trolls  are 
sung.     (The  vocal  parts  are  not  printed  in  the  suite.)" 


Air  of  the  Devil,,  "Far  from  his  wife,"  from  "Griselda"  (Act  II. 
Scene  i) » Jules  Massenet 

(Born  at  Montaud  (Loire),  May  12,  1842;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

A  terrace  before  the  chateau  of  the  Marquis.  The  sea  is  a  deep 
blue  under  a  cloudless  sky.  The  Devil  enters  with  a  nosegay  in  his 
hand.     How  happy  could  he  be  in  this  tranquil  spot,  perfuming  his 
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soul    with    orange    flowers,    chasing    butterflies!     "Idyllic    pleasures! 
Pure  and  decent  joys!     What  an  adorable  fate!" 

IvE  DlABLE   (avec  satisfaction). 

Loin  de  sa  femme  qu'on  est  bien! 

II  n'est  qu'un  bonheur,  sur  mon  ame, 

Et  tous  les  autres  font  pitie, 

C'est  vivre  loin  de  sa  moitie! 

On  est  si  bien  loin  de  sa  femme ! 

L'absence  est  le  supreme  bien.  t 

Loin  de  sa  femme  qu'on  est  bien! 
Aucun  souci  ne  vous  reclame. 
On  est  si  bien  loin  de  sa  femme ! 
Ni  bruit,  ni  jaloux  entretien! 
Plus  de  querelles  pour  un  rien, 
Et  le  temps  passe  comme  un  reve. 
Loin  de  sa  femme  qu'on  est  bien! 
Quel  bon  compagnon  que  soi-meme ! 

On  s'accorde  toujours,  on  s'aime 
Pour  deux!  on  s'aime  pour  deux! 
Je  vous  le  dis, 
C'est  le  vrai  paradis! 
En  verite,  je  vous  le  dis : 
L'absence  est  le  bonheur  supreme ! 

Loin  de  sa  femme  qu'on  est  bien! 
II  n'est  qu'un  bonheur,  sur  mon  ame, 
Et  tous  les  autres  font  pitie, 
f  C'est  vivre  loin  de  sa  moitie! 

Qu'on  est  bien  loin  de  sa  femme! 
Ah !   qu'on  est  bien  loin  de  sa  femme! 

How  happy  a  man  is  far  from  his  wife!  On  my  soul  there's  only  one  happiness, — 
a  1  the  others  are  as  dross, — and  that  is  to  be  far  from  the  better  half.  One  is  so 
happy  far  from  his  wife.     Absence  is  the  supreme  happiness. 

No  care  bothers  you ;  there  is  no  row ;  jealousy  does  not  provoke  discussion ; 
there  are  no  more  quarrels  over  a  trifle;  the  time  passes  like  a  dream. 

One  is  always  in  agreement,  and  one  loves  for  two.  I  tell  you,  it's  the  veritable 
Paradise. 

Assez  anime,  F  major,  2-2.  Assez  lent,  A  major,  3-4.  Assez  anime, 
F  major,  2-2. 

"Griselidis,"  a  lyric  tale  in  three  acts  and  a  prologue,  poem  by  Ar- 
mand  Silvestre  and  Eugene  Morand  (based  on  the  "mystery"  per- 
formed at  the  Comedie-Francaise) ,  music  by  Massenet,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  November  20,  1901. 

When  "Griselidis"  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  the 
cast  was  as  follows:  The  Devil,  Fugere;  Alain,  Marechal;  the  Marquis, 
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Dufrane;  the  Prior,  Jacquin;  Gondebaud,  Huberdeau;   Griselidis,  Miss 

Breval;  Fiamina,  Miss  Tiphaine;   Bertrade,  Miss  Daffetye;   Loys,  little 

Suzanne. 

The  play  on  which  the  libretto  was  based  was  produced  at  the  Come- 

die-Francaise,  May  15,  1891.     Messrs.  Silvestre  and  Morand  wrote  it  in 

free  verse.     The  cast  was  then  as  follows:    the  Devil,  Coquelin   cadet; 

the  Marquis,  Silvain;  Gondebaud,  Leloir;  Alain,  Lambert  fits;  a  Pirate, 

Falconnier;    a  Herald,  Hamel;    the  Prior,   Laugier;    Griselidis,   Miss 

Bartet. 

The  plot  of  the  opera  is  as  follows : 

The  scene  is  in  Provence  and  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Saluzzo,  strolling  about  in  his  domains,  met  Griselda,  a  shep- 
herdess, and  he  loved  her  at  first  sight.  Her  heart  was  pure;  her  hair 
was  ebon  black;  her  eyes  shone  with  celestial  light.  He  married  her, 
and  the  boy  Loys  was  born  to  them.  The  happy  days  came  to  an  end, 
for  the  Marquis  was  called  to  war  against  the  Saracens.  Before  he  set 
out,  he  confided  to  the  Prior  his  grief  at  leaving  Griselda.  The  Prior 
was  a  Job's  comforter:  "Let  my  lord  look  out  for  the  Devil!  When 
husbands  are  far  away,  Satan  tempts  their  wives."  The  Marquis 
protested,  for  he  knew  the  purity  of  Griselda;  but,  as  he  protested,  he 
heard  a  mocking  laugh,  and  he  saw  at  the  window  an  ape-like  appari- 
tion. It  was  the  Devil,  all  in  green.  The  Marquis  would  drive  him 
away,  but  the  Devil  proposed  a  wager:  he  bet  that  he  would  tempt 
Griselda  to  her  fall  while  her  husband  was  absent.  The  Marquis  con- 
fidently took  up  the  wager,  and  gave  the  Devil  his  ring  as  a  pledge. 
The  Devil  of  these  librettists  had  a  wife  who  nagged  her  spouse,  and 
he  in  revenge  sought  to  make  other  husbands  unhappy.  He  began  to 
lay  snares  for  Griselda:  he  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  Byzantine 
Jew,  who  came  to  the  castle,  leading  a  captive,  his  own  wife  Fiamina, 
and  he  presented  her:  "This  slave  belongs  to  the  Marquis.  He  bids 
you  to  receive  her,  to  put  her  in  your  place,  to  serye  her,  to  obey  her 
in  all  things.  Here  is»  his  ring."  Griselda  meekly  bowed  her  head. 
The  Devil  said  to  himself  that  Griselda  would  now  surely  seek  ven- 
geance on  her  cruel  lord.  He  brought  Alain  by  a  spell  to  the  castle 
garden  at  night, — Alain,  who  had  so  fondly  loved  Griselda.  She  met 
him  in  an  odorous  and  lonely  walk.     He  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and 
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made  hot  love.  Griselda  thought  of  her  husband,  who  had  wounded 
her  to  the  quick,  and  she  was  about  to  throw  herself  into  Alain's  arms, 
when  her  little  child  appeared.  Griselda  repulsed  Alain,  and  the  Devil  in 
his  rage  bore  away  the  boy  Loys.  The  Devil  cape  again,  this  time  as  a 
corsair,  who  told  her  that  the  pirate  chief  was  enamoured  of  her  beauty; 
she  would  regain  her  child  if  she  could  yield;  she  would  see  him  if  she 
should  only  go  to  the  vessel.  She  ran  toward  the  ship,  but,  lo!  the 
Marquis,  home  from  the  Bast.  And  now  the  Devil,  in  another  dis- 
guise, spoke  evilly  of  Griselda's  conduct,  and  the  Marquis  was  about  to 
believe  him,  but  he  saw  Griselda,  and  his  suspicions  faded  away.  The 
Devil  in  the  capital  of  a  column  declared  that  L-oys  belonged  to  him. 
Foolish  Devil,  who  did  not  heed  the  patron  saint  before  whom  the 
Marquis  and  Griselda  were  kneeling !  The  cross  on  the  altar  was  bathed 
in  light,  the  triptych  opened,  and  there,  at  the  feet  of  Saint  Agnes,  was 
the  little  Loys  asleep. 

This  operatic  distortion  of  the  old  story  was  scouted  by  some  of 
the  critics,  but  the  opera  was  at  once  successful.  On  November  23, 
1901,  the  performance  drew  the  greatest  receipt  known  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  the  Opera-Comique, — 9,538  francs;  and  in  1902  "Griselidis" 
was  performed  thirty-seven  times. 
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"Let's  dance  the  Jig"  Melody,  with  Accompaniment  op  Orches" 
tra,  Op.  15 Charles  Bordes 

(Born  at  Vourvay-sur-Loire,  May  12,  1863;   now  living  in  Paris.) 

"Dansons  la  gigue!"  is  the  first  of  two  poems,  "Streets"  in  "Aqua- 
relles" by  Paul  Verlaine.  The  "Aquarelles"  form  the  fourth  section 
of  his  "Romances  sans  Paroles."  This  volume  was  first  published  in 
1874.  Music  has  also  been  set  to  "Dansons  la  gigue"  by  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler  (No.  2  of  "Quatre  Poemes"  for  voice,  viola,  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  5). 

Dansons  la  gigue! 
J'aimais  surtout  ses  jolis  yeux, 
Plus  clairs  que  l'£toile  des  cieux, 
.  J'aimais  ses  yeux  malicieux. 

Dansons  la  gigue! 
Elle  avait  des  facons  vraiment 
De  desoler  un  pauvre  amant, 
Que  e'en  etait  vraiment  charmant! 

Dansons  la  gigue! 
Mais  je  trouve  encore  meilleur 
Le  baiser  de  sa  bouche  en  fleur, 
Depuis  qu'elle  est  morte  a  mon  coeur. 

Dansons  la  gigue! 
Je  me  souviens,  je  me  souviens 
Des  heures  et  des  entretiens, 
Et  e'est  le  meilleur  de  mes  biens. 

Dansons  la  gigue! 

Let's  dance  the  jig!  Above  all  I  loved  her  beautiful  eyes  clearer  than  the  stars 
in  the  sky,  eyes  sparkling  with  malice.  'Tis  true  she  had  ways  of  driving  a  wretched 
lover  to  despair,  and  'tis  true  they  were  charming.  Yet  still  better,  I  swear,  was 
the  kiss  of  her  flowerlike  mouth,  since,  she  died  on  my  breast.  I  remember,  I 
remember  well,  hours  passed  together,  and  they  are  my  greatest  happiness. 

Anime,  D  major,  2-8,  2-4. 
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Charles  Bordes  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  and  he  is  chiefly  known 
as  deeply  interested  and  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  the  best  music 
for  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  chapel-master 
at  Nogent-sur-Marne.  In  1890  he  went  to  Paris  to  ser^ve  in  the 
same  capacity  at  St.  Gervais,  and  he  soon  made  the  choir  famous. 
He  founded  the  "Association  des  Chanteurs  de  Saint-Gervais "  for 
the  study  of  church  music  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  choir  gave  many  concerts.  When  female  voices 
were  prohibited  in  the  church,  the  Society  was  obliged  to  sever  its 
connection,  but  it  continued  to  exist.  Bordes  has  published  an  "An- 
thologie  des  maitres  religieux  primitifs"  and  "Archives  de  la  Tradi- 
tion Basque,"  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  choruses,  a  three 
act  drama  with  music,  "Les  Trois  Vagues;"  songs,  among  them 
"Paysages  Tristes"  (poems  by  Verlaine).  In  1896  he  founded  with 
Alexandre  Guilmant  and  Vincent  d'Indy  the  Schola  Cantorum  in 
Paris,  and  he  teaches  there.  The  Schola  Cantorum  was  established 
two  years  before  as  an  institution  "for  the  restoration  of  church  music 
in  France." 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  ir,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in.  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Fanrz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  program  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  program  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
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seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  ' Eulenspiegel '  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirrof."    - 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programs,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  program-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  program-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  {des  V olksthumlichen)  pervades 
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the  Whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Kulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
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clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight !  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank ;  a  second  follows  immediately :  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
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and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear, -and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.     Eulenspiegel 
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has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 


* 
*  * 


Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 


* 

*  * 


The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 

* 

*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till: — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  i8c6,  text  by 
Kotzebue);  Rungenhagen  (about  1815);  Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wiirzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The.  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  bv  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges ;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 

*  * 

There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck,  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
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The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  his  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301 ;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom;  that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet ;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of 
others.  With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went 
along  the  road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting 
constantly  a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he 
always  succeeded.  A  curl's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took 
him  in  her  service;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and 
fed  him  for  months ;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally 
unfaithful  to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.     Others 
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would  have  the  satire  -general :  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbucher  (1878).  The  original 
.text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty- 
MAX 

ninth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W.  m 
Theodorowic*,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  B 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A.  1 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                  Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.              Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B, 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schugcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

BROADWAY  and  8th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      -        -        -       BROOKLYN 

Tweny-second  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  10 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven        ....       Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Goldmark  .         .         .         "Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-fiat  major, 

No.  1,  Op.  26 

I.  Wedding  March  :  Variations;  moderato  molto. 

II.  Bridal  Song:  Intermezzo,  Allegretto. 

III.  Serenade:  Scherzo;  Allegro  moderato  Scherzando. 

IV.  In  the  Garden:  Andante. 
V.  Dance:  Allegro  molto. 


Liszt         .      Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E-fiat  major,  No.  1 
Wagner    .         .      Prelude  and  "  Love  Death  "  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  " 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  OLGA  SAMAROFF 


Steinway  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  tbc  symphony 
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BEST 


in  tne    strictest 
sense  or  tne  word 


Is  IJie  One  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-tne-times, 
but  m  many  features  far  m  advance  of  present 
day  methods  of  piano  productions.      It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  tnan  ever,  tne  name  Knabe  is.  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  construction, 
exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which   cannot   oe  successfully  imitated    or  equalled. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

439  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Qlarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSGA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 
MADAMA  BUTTERFLY       .        .        by  G.  Puccini 

ANTON by  C.  Galeotti 

FALSTAFF by  G.  Verdi 

OTELLO by  G.  Verdi 

MEFISTOFELE      .        .        .        .        by  A.  Boito 

AND   ALL   ITALIAN   OPERAS 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated  music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave,  New  York,  March  27,   1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating    you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "/  shall  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Ivong  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State" :  " But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.     But  God's  justice  on 


C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Concertos  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Edited,  revised  and  fingered  by 
RAFAEL   JOSEFFY 


FERDINAND  HILLER.    Op.  69,  Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor    , 

FRANZ  LISZT.    Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat    .  . 

FRANZ  LISZT.    Concerto  No.  2  in  A 

FRANZ  LISZT.    Hungarian  Fantasy 

ANTON  RUBINSTEIN.    Op.  70.  Concerto  No.  4  in  D  minor     . 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT.    Fantasia,  Op.  15,  Wanderer  (arr.  by  Liszt)    . 

PETER  TSCHAIKOWSKY.    Op.  23,  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat  minor 


•3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
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The  orchestral  parts  arranged  for  a  second   piano   part  in  score. 


Newfnglaiu, 

CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE    W.    CHADWICE,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
EVERY  DEPARTMENT   UNDER  SPECIAL  MASTERS 


CLASS  OR   PRIVATE   INSTRUCTION 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school 
of  music  in  the  world.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Con- 
servatory building  and  splendid  equipment,  and  the  new  Residence 
building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students.  Every  department 
under  special  masters.  The  reciprocal  relations  established  with 
Harvard  University  afford  pupils  special  advantages  for  literary  study. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal  Depart- 
ment, graduates  are  much  in  demand  as  teachers  and  musicians 

The  free  privilege  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  recitals,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the 
daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 


Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
as  well  as  for  full  courses 


FOR   PARTICULARS    AND    YEAR   BOOK   APPLY    TO 

RALPH    L.    FLANDERS/  Manager 
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offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.     The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 

the  end  of  the  overture. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio.,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
Kettledrums,  and  strings. 


A  NEW    VOLUME   OF    THE   MUSICIANS    LIBRARY 

SONGS  FROM  THE  OPERAS 


(FOR  ALTO) 
Edited  by  H.  E.  KREHBIEL 


Bound  in  paper,  cloth  back 
In  full  cloth,  gilt  .     .    .    . 


$1.50,  post-paid. 
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Like  the  other  volumes  in  this  series  of  selections  from  the  operas,  this 
collection  contains  examples  from  all  the  important  schools  of  operatic 
compositions,  arranged  chronologically  from  the  early  Italian  productions 
down  to  the  present  day.  All  are  given  in  the  original 
keys,  with  the  original  texts,  and  a  faithful  and 
singable  English  version.  The  editor's  introduc- 
tion is  elaborate  in  plan,  instructive,  and  highly 
entertaining. 

In   authority  and   influence  Mr.   Krehbiel  ranks 
among,  the  first  American  critics. 
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New  York 
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Symphony,  "Rustic"  Wedding,"  Op.  26 Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  now  living  at  Vienna.) 

Goldmark's  "Landliche  Hochzeit"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  seventh  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  at 
Vienna,  March  5,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
January  13,  1877.  The  first  movement  was  played  by  Mr.  Thomas  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  12,  1878,  and  in  Boston,  February  17  of 
the  same  year.  The  Philharmonic  Society  played  the  whole  symphony 
here  February  21,  1883. 

The  "Wedding  March"  (first  movement),  Moderato  molto,  K-flat 
major,  2-4,  is  composed  of  a  theme,  twelve  variations,  and  a  Finale. 
The  theme  is  given  to  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  Some  char- 
acterize it  as  "pastoral,"  probably  on  account  of  the  title.  "Rustic"  is 
a  better  term.  Variation  I.  Theme  is  played  by  the  first  horn, 
accompanied  by  horns  and  string-bass.  Clarinets  and  flutes  enter 
with  a  fresh  melody.  Variation  II.  (Poco  animato)  is  given  to  the 
strings.  It  is  of  free,  imitative,  contrapuntal  character,  and  some  of 
the  parts  are  now  and  then  strengthened  by  first  clarinet  and  bassoon. 
III.  [(Allegro,  B-fiat  minor,  6-8)  The  trombones  sound  the  first,  sim- 
plified measures  of  the   theme,   which  is   then   treated  freely.     IV. 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player- Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
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(Andante  con  moto,  quasi  Allegretto)  begins  with  an  expressive  melody 
in  the  strings.  The  coloring  suggests  vividly  the  composer  of  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  V.  (Allegretto)  Theme  in  the  basses  re-enforced 
by  bassoons  and  horns.  VI.  (Allegro  vivace)  This  variation  has  the 
character  of  a  scherzo.  VII.  (Allegretto  pesante)  The  variations 
now  become  freer  and  freer.  VIII.  (Allegro  scherzando)  Melody 
in  the  horns.  IX.  (Allegretto,  quasi  Andantino)  A  tender,  elegiac 
movement  with  solos  for  oboe,  violin,  clarinet.  X.  (Molto  vivace) 
A  swift  and  brilliant  figure  in  the  violins,  with  theme  indicated  by  the 
basses  and  strings,  pizzicato.  XI.  (Andante  con  moto)  A  serious, 
melancholy  piece  in  B-flat  minor.  XII.  (Moderato)  A  variously 
colored  movement  in  B  major.  Finale:  The  theme  returns  with  the 
full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  Triangle,  big  drum,  and  cymbals  are 
added.  Instruments  drop  out  one  by  one.  The  march  in  the  original 
form  is  heard  as  afar  off. 

"Bridal  Song."  Allegretto,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  second  move- 
ment is  dainty  and  not  without  a  playfulness  that  suggests  a  scherzo. 
The  oboe  has  a  contrasting  theme.  "The  song  may  be  sung  by  friends 
of  the  bride.  It  has  a  second  part,  with  a  tender  tune  for  the  oboe 
(as  if  one  of  the  bridesmaids  had  stepped  forward),  accompanied  by 
the  theme  of  the  march  in  the  basses." 

"Serenade."  Allegretto  moderato  scherzando,  D  major  2-2.  "After 
a  prelude,  two  oboes  sing  a  duet,  which  is  varied  and  developed  by 
other  instruments." 

"  In  the  Garden."  Andante,  G  minor,  B-flat  and G-flat  major, 4-4  and 
12-8.  The  love  scene  begins  with  a  dreamy  melody  for  clarinet,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  violins.  The  music  waxes  passionate,  and  there  is  the 
thought  of  a  dramatic  love  duet,  "in  which  the  tenor  is  represented 
by  'cellos  and  horns,  while  the  soprano's  place  is  taken  by  the  violins 
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and  the  higher  wood-wind  instruments.  This  ecstatic  scene  is  very 
fully  developed."  A  passage  from  the  fourth  variation  of  the  first 
movement  is  introduced.  After  the  climax  the  first  theme  returns, 
and  the  movement  ends  quietly,  as  it  began. 

Finale.  "Dance."  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  A  hearty, 
jolly  dance,  which  is  developed  with  great  spirit.  There  is  an  inter- 
ruption,— the  return  of  the  tender  clarinet  scene  from  the  preceding 

movement. 

* 
*  * 

The  term  "symphony"  is  perhaps  a  misnomer.  "Suite"  would  be 
the  more  appropriate  word,  for  not  only  is  there  little  attention  paid  to 
the  sonata  form,  but  the  first  movement  is,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
a  set  of  variations.  But  the  word  "symphony"  is  applied  more  and 
more  to  compositions  that'  in  one  way  or  another  disregard  the  tradi- 
tions: witness  symphonies  by  Tschaikowsky,  Mahler,  Cesar  Franck. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 

and  the  usual  strings. 

* 

*  * 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.     Although  his  chamber- 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later— and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  qdintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will ! '  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
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made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 


* 

*  * 


Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  L-udwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Over-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  was  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  August  8, 
1880.  Her  maiden  name  was  Hickenlooper,  and  she  was  of  German- 
Russian  parentage.  A  very  young  child,  she  was  taught  by  her  grand- 
mother, a  German  pianist,  and  when  she  was  nine  years  old  she  studied 
for  four  months  with  Constantin  von  Sternberg.  Her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  she  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mar- 
montel,  Senior,  for  several  years.  From  Marmontel  she  went  to  Widor. 
In  1895  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  studied  five  years  in 
the  class  of  Delaborde.  After  she  left  the  Conservatory  she  travelled 
in  Europe  for  two  years.  Returning  to  this  country,  she  took  a  few 
lessons  of  Ernest  Hutcheson.  She  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where 
she  studied  with  Jedliczka.  Her  first  public  appearance  was  at  New 
York,  with  orchestra,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  January  18,  1905.  Her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quar- 
tet, April  10,  1905,  when  she  played  with  Mr.  Krasselt  Saint-Saens's 
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Violoncello  Sonata  in  C  minor.  She  gave  concerts  in  London  in  the 
following  May  and  June.  She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Steinert 
Hall  (November  23,  1905,  January  20,  1906)  and  in  Chickering  Hall 
(February  18,  November  5,  1906).  She  played  at  the  Sunday  Cham- 
ber Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  December  16,  1906;  gave  a  recital 
in  Chickering  Hall,  October  28*,  1907;  played  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister's  concerts,  December  16,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  March  17,  1908  (Cesar  Franck's  Pianoforte  Quintet). 
She  gave  concerts  in  Europe  in  the  season  of  1908-09.  On  October  16, 
1909,  she  gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  an  orchestra 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

She  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  21,  1906  (Grieg's  Concerto);  February  9,  1907  (Tschai- 
kowsky's  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor),  April  4,  1908  (Liszt's  Concerto 
in  E-flat  major,  No.  1).  She  also  played  at  the  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fund  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  29,  1906  (Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-flat  major),  and  at  the 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  20,  1909  (Schumann's  Concerto). 


Concerto  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in   1848  or   1849.     It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857.     It  was  performed  for  the  first 
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time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,f  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Bulow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 

*  The  date  February  16,  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  jiir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  program  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  " Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  185s)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:   "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Bulow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Bulow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Billow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Bulow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  "I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Bulow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace 'and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outree,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Bduard  Liszt,*dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment, 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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what  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  "spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englisheo!  by  Constant  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  to  her:  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto?     No  one  has  yet 
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had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
coolly  in  her  Munich  German:  "  Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolff enbiittel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals ' ' ;  but  should  not  the  word  "  manghanghim ' ' 
be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum*  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agminasistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 

*  * 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see.     A. 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i,  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony- 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885);  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903);  George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904); 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906);  Olga  Samaroff,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d 'Albert  (November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Riidiger,  December 
20,  1893). 


ENTR'ACTE. 

MEREDITH  AND   MUSIC. 

(By  "R.  T."  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  June  12  and  19,  1909.) 

It  is  a  fashion  among  inferior  novelists  to  gush  somewhat  foolishly 
about  music.  Of  all  the  arts  mUsic  lends  itself  most  readily  to  fine 
writing.  By  enthusiasm  for  the  Heavenly  Maid  the  writer  seems  to 
be  trying  to  impress  us  with  the  superior  quality  of  his  own  soul. 
Unfortunately  for  the  insincere  music-lover  a  thousand  traps  are 
gaping.  In  many  cases  he  reminds  us  of  a  very  common  kind  of 
amateur  who  can  tell  you  with  upturned  eye  how  he  is  ravished  by 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  but  who  will  allow  a  shower  of  rain  to  come 
between  him  and  the  finest  music  ever  composed:  We  may  know 
insincerity  by  its  genius  for  saying  the  wrong  thing.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  distressing  than  pumped -up  enthusiasm,  and  in  art  matters 
fiction  is  full  of  it.  Even  where  the  author  has  not  penetrated  deeply 
into  music's  secrets,  however,  there  may  be  a  genuine  sensitiveness 
to  music  on  its  more  obviously  emotional  side.     The  writer  in  this 
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case  is  safe  so  long  as  he  keeps  to  generalities.  When  he  passes  from 
the  general  to  the  particular  he  may  easily  destroy  our  illusion.  D'An- 
nunzio  has  somewhere  in  his  novels  an  old  gentleman  with  a  terrible 
past  who  retires  with  his  violin  to  a  holy  of  holies  in  his  castle  and 
communes  with  heaven  on  the  wings  of  music.  We  are  suitably 
impressed  until  we  learn  that  the  medium  of  the  player  is  Mendels- 
sohn's "Lieder  ohne  Worte"!  A  sorrow- stricken  soul  mounting 
heavenwards  on  "The  Spring  Song"  or  "The  Bees'  Wedding"  is  really 
too  much!  Yet  D'Annunzio  has  a  feeling  for  music;  one  recalls  a 
highly  colored  but  quite  sympathetic  description  of  the  prelude  to 
"Tristan  and  Isolde."  The  adventures  of  novelists  in  music,  how- 
ever, would  require  a  series  of  articles  to  themselves.  Some  of  the 
best  writers  have  said  strange  things  in  their  day. 

Among:  the  few  novelists  who  treat  music  with  real  insight  a  very 
high  place  must  be  given  to  George  Meredith.*  Meredith  had  a  wide, 
if  not  the  widest  knowledge  of  musical  composition;  he  loved  music 
truly,  and,  as  he  was  sincere  in  all  his  utterances,  all  he  wrote  on  music 
rings  true.  From  his  thousand  suggestive  figures  one  or  two  might 
be  selected  in  which  music  is  cleverly  used,  and  even  technical  knowl- 
edge is  put  to  good  use.  "Fiddling  harmonics  on  the  strings  of  sen- 
sualism" aptly  describes  a  kind  of  indulgence  that  people  seldom 
care  to  trace  to  a  root  note.  There  is  the  music  of  children's  voices 
in:  "Crossjay's  voice  ran  up  and  down  a  diatonic  scale  with  here 
£nd  there  a  query  in  semitone  and  a  laugh  on,  a  ringing  note."  Dr. 
Shrapnel's  humorous  sermon  on  organ  and  orchestra,  with  the  former 
for  monarchy  and  the  latter  for  republic,  is  too  long  for  quotation, 
but  readers  of  "Beauchamp's  Career"  will  probably  know  it  well. 

Where  dealing  with  music  more  directly  Meredith  has  many  happy 
sayings.  When  Arabella  Pole  asks  Emilia  how  she  can  find  pleasure 
in  wasting  her  voice  and  great  capabilities  on  poor  people,  the  latter 
answers:  "This  poor  man?  But  he  loves  music;  he  really  knows  the 
good  from  the  bad.     He  never  looks  proud  but  when  I  sing  to  him." 

*  George  Meredith  died  May  i8,  1909. 
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This  last  sentence  is  at  once  an  answer  to  those  who  say  that  music 
is  non-moral  and  a  plea  for  popular  concerts.  Meredith,  like  all 
music-lovers,  has  had  the  exasperating  experience  of  trying  to  recall 
a  lost  tune:  "Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  pursue  the  sylph,  and  touch 
her  flying  skirts,  think  you  have  caught  her,  and  are  sure  of  her — 
that  she  is  yours,  the  rapturous  evanescent  darling!  when  some  well- 
meaning,  earthly  wretch  interposes  and  trips  you,  and  off  she  flies 
and  leaves  you  floundering?  A  lovely  melody  nearly  grasped  and 
lost  in  this  fashion  tries  the  temper.'  Apollo  chasing  Daphne  could 
have  been  barely  polite  to  the  wood  nymphs  in  his  path,  and  Mr. 
Pericles  was  rude  to  the  daughters  of  his  host."  This  from  "One 
of  our  Conquerors"  might  be  a  description  of  an  immensely  popular 
violinist:  "A  dark  little  creature  a  Lifeguardsman  could  hold  in  his 
outstretched  hand  for  the  fifteen  minutes  of  the  performance;  but 
he  fills  the  hall  and  thrills  the  heart,  wafts  you  to  heaven;  and  does 
it  as  though  he  were  conversing  with  his  Andalusian  lady-love  in  easy 
whispers  about  their  mutual  passion  for  Spanish  chocolate  all  the 
while."  Some  of  the  smaller  musical  characters  are  perfectly  sketched 
in  a  line  or  two.  There  is  old  Belloni,  with  his  ludicrously  imperfect 
English  ("Ho!  you  have  de  cheeks  to  tell  me!"),  who,  according  to 
his  daughter,  "can  bring  out  notes  that  are  more  like  honey — if  you 
can  fancy  a  thread  of  honey  drawn  through  your  heart  as  if  it  would 
never  end!"  In  "One  of  our  Conquerors"  a  word  or  two  shows  us 
the  solemn  Mr.  Stuart  Rem,  who  objected  to  secular  music  on  a  Sun- 
day: "It  was  not  what  he  said,  papa;  it  was  his  look.  His  duty 
compelled  him,  though  he  loves  music.  He  had  the  look  of  a  Patri- 
arch putting  his  handmaiden  away  into  the  desert."  When  Mere- 
dith touches  great  musicians,  he  is  always  illuminating.  We  are 
not  told  that  it  was  Chopin  that  Diana  had  been  listening  to,  but 
we  can  make  no  mistake  when  we  read  with  Lady  Dunstane: — 

"A  new  pianist  playing  his  own  pieces  [at  Lady  Singleby's  concert] 
has  given  me  exquisite  pleasure  and  set  me  composing  songs — not 
to  his  music,  which  could  be  rendered  only  by  sylphs  moving  to  '  soft 
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recorders'  in  the  humor  of  wildness,  languor,  bewitching  caprices, 
giving  a  new  sense  to  melody.  How  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 
hear  him !  It  was  the  most  iEolian  thing  ever  caught  from  the  night 
breeze  by  the  soul  of  a  poet!" 

Or  there  is  in  "Sandra  Belloni"  this  great  thing  on  Beethoven: — 

"I  have  seen  his  picture  in  shop  windows:  the  wind  seemed  in  his 
hair,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  with  his  eyes;  his  forehead  frowning, 
so!" 

Meredith  belonged  to  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  opera,  and  prob- 
ably his  sympathies  were  largely  with  the  old  melodic  school.  It 
may  be  the  effect  of  Beethoven  on  Sandra  was  at  first  something  like 
the  effect  of  the  composer  on  himself.  Of  course  Sandra  was  an 
Italian  patriot  at  the  time  when  Italy  was  under  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  all  that  suggested  Vienna  was  hateful  to  her.  Yet  she  could  not 
get  away  from  Beethoven.  The  words  quoted  above  are  hers.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  striking  passages  in  which  she  describes  her  struggle 
against  Beethoven's  influence: — 

"  He  also  did  something  which  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I  can  thank 
him  for.  He  made  me  know  the  music  of  the  great  German.  I  used 
to  listen:  I  could  not  believe  such  music  could  come  fron  a  German. 
He  followed  me  about  telling  me  I  was  his  slave.  For  some  time  I 
could  not  sleep,     f  laughed  at  myself  for  composing.     He  was  not 
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an  Austrian;  but  when  he  was  alive  he  lived  in  Vienna,  the  capital 
of  Austria.  He  ate  Austrian  bread,  and  why  God  gave  him  such 
a  soul  of  music  I  never  can  think!  .  .  . 

"Don't  you  know  that  dreadful  man  I  told  you  about,  who's  like 
a  black  angel  to  me,  because  there  is  no  music  like  his?  and  he's 
a  German!  I  told  you  how  I  first  dreamed  about  him,  and  then  reg- 
ularly every  night,  after  talking  with  my  father  about  Italy  and 
his  black-yellow  Tedeschi,  this  man  came  over  my  pillow  and  made 
me  call  him  Master,  Master.  And  he  is.  He  seems  as  if  he  were  the 
master  of  my  soul,  mocking  me,  making  me  worship  him  in  spite  of  my 
hate.  I  came  here  thinking  only  of  you.  I  heard  the  water  like  a 
great  symphony.  I  fell  into  dreaming  of  my  music.  That's  when 
I  am  at  his  mercy.  There's  no  one  like  him.  I  must  detest  music 
to  get  free  from  him.     How  can  I?     He  is  like  the  God  of  music." 

In  "Beauchamp's  Career"  there  is  a  reference  to  Beethoven  that  is 
a  trifle  unfortunate.  Beauchamp,  recovering  from  a  dangerous  attack 
of  fever,  has  learned  of  the  Karl's  apology  to  Dr.  Shrapnel,  and  feels 
that  only  the  greater  things  in  art  can  adequately  express  his  feelings. 
He  rejects  with  scorn  Miss  Denham's  suggestion  of  waltzes;  and  then 
the  lady  plays  to  him  the  Ninth  Symphony!  As  we  learn  earlier  in 
the  book  that  Beauchamp  was  not  at  all  musical,  we  are  able  in  a 
measure  to  imagine  the  effect  on  the  sick  man  of  this  stupendous 
work  tinkled  on  a  cottage  piano.  The  present  writer  many  years  ago 
pointed  out  to  Meredith  poor  Beauchamp's  plight,  and  in  a  later  edi- 
tion the  author  added  that  Miss  Denham  "made  her  selections."  But 
one  is  not  sure  that  things  are  greatly  helped.  Meredith  evidently 
felt  that  something  big  was  wanted,  and  his  recollections  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  may  have  been  vague.  Or  it  may  be  there  is  some  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  Miss  Denham  "smiled"  before  she  "turned 
over  some  leaves  and  struck  the  opening  notes."  Perhaps,  after  all, 
a  gentle,  ironic  smile  from  the  lady  explains  everything.  It  is  as 
well,  however,  that  the  joke  is  not  now  carried  beyond  "selections." 

"One  of  our  Conquerors"  is  the  most  painful  in  matter  as  well  as 
the  most  involved  in  style  of  Meredith's  novels.  There  is  something 
almost  cruel  in  the  irony  of  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  chief  char- 
acter.    The  story    is    of   a    would-be    conqueror    who    was   pitiably 
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crushed,  of  a  Victor  who  lost  not  only  his  cause,  but  his  reason. 
Nataly  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  heroines.  There  are  gay  scenes 
in  the  book,  but  Meredith  has  only  to  show  them  to  us  through  her 
eyes  and  they  serve  only  to  deepen  the  tragedy.  We  never  really 
get  away  from  the  skeleton  at  the  feast.  In  such  a  tale  music  would 
seem  to  have  little  place;  yet  music  runs  through  it  from  first  to  last. 
It  was  music  that  helped  to  bring  the  unfortunate  couple  together, 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  fair  that  music  should  be  to  them  a  distraction 
and  a  consolation. 

Some  of  the  principal  characters  in  "One  of  our  Conquerors"  are 
very  lightly  sketched  on  their  musical  side.  Music,  of  course,  is  merely 
incidental  to  the  story.  There  is  Colney  Durance  who  took  to  his 
music  "like  an  angry  little  boy  to  his  barley-sugar,  with  a  growl  and 
a  grunt";  or  the  shy  Dudley  Sowerby  who  under  the  influence  of 
music  was  at  home  with  fair  ladies'  eyes;  Meredith  recognizes  that  if 
music  were  the  only  language  there  would  be  no  need  for  stammering 
lovers.  We  are  told  how  Nataly  sings,  but  we  always  think  of  her, 
even  in  her  musical  performances,  as  of  sad,  preoccupied  mind.  The 
musical  portrait  of  Victor,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  full  length. 
"An  Apollo  brilliancy  in  energetic  pursuit  of  the  nymph  of  sweet  sound' ' 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  him  in  miniature.  His  performances  suggest 
vitality  and  passion,  even  if  they  do  not  suggest  depth.  He  was  cath- 
olic in  his  tastes — "a  happy  listener,  whether  to  the  babble  of  'dear 
old  Corelli'  or  to  the  majesty  of  the  rattling  heavens  and  swaying 
forests  of  Beethoven."  Victor's  air  of  listening  had  nothing  of  British 
stolidity — "it  had  a  look  of  disembodiment;  the  sparkle  conjured 
from  the  deeps,  and  the  life  in  the  sparkle,  as  of  a  soul  at  holiday. 
Eyes  had  been  given  this  man  to  spy  the  pleasures  and  reveal  the 
joy  of  his  pasture  on  them:  gateways  to  the  sunny  within,  issues  of 
all  the  outer  Edens."  Those  who  would  like  to  have  Victor's  musi- 
cal creed  with  a  considerable  length  of  detail  may  be  referred  to  a 
conversation  with  Fenellan  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Latest  of 
Mrs.  Burman." 

Antonio  Pericles  is  something  unique  in  fiction.  To  Meredith's  non- 
musical  readers  he  may  seem  burlesque,  but  the  author  tells  us  how 
Sandra  understood  him  and  instinctively  recognized  his  worth,  and 
those  who  feel  like  Sandra  will  understand  him,  too.     Pericles  is  the 
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musician  who  worships  the  human  voice.  ' '  To  me  an  opera — it  is  music. 
I  know  no  more, ' '  would  not  have  pleased  Wagner,  but  it  is  the  view 
of  a  familiar  type  of  musician.  Pericles  runs  through  "Sandra  Belloni" 
and  "Vittoria"  like  a  kind  of  frantic  god  of  the  "bel  canto."  When 
speaking  through  him,  Meredith  never  makes  a  mistake.  On  the 
night  of  the  great  opera  performance  in  "Vittoria,"  others  may  discuss 
the  heroine's  technique,  but,  when  Pericles  says  that  her  notes  are  as 
safe  and  firm  as  the  footing  of  the  angels  up  and  down  Jacob's  ladder, 
we  feel  that  it  is  the  last  word.  Pericles,  of  course,  is  badly  treated. 
A  love  affair  spoils  his  plans  in  "Sandra  Belloni,"  and  in  "Vittoria" 
war  and  bloodshed  throw  music  into  the  background.  No  wonder 
the  poor  man  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement.  Here  he  is  before 
the  love-stricken  Sandra: — 

"I  shall  not  mind  zis;  not  when  you  are  trained.  It  is  good,  zen, 
and  you  have  fire  from  it.  But  now!  little  fool,  I  say,  it  is  too  airly — 
too  airly!  How  shall  you  learn — eh?  with  your  brain  upon  a  man? 
And  your  voice,  little  fool,  a  thing  of  caprice,  zat  comes  and  goes  as 
he  will,  not  you  will.  Hein?  like  a  barrel-organ,  which  he  turns  ze 
handle. — Mon  Dieu!  Why  did  I  leave  her?'  Mr.  Pericles  struck 
his  brow  with  his  wrist,  clutching  at  the  long,  thin  slice  of  hair  that 
did  greasy  duty  for  the  departed  crop  on  his  poll.  'Did  I  not  know 
it  was  a  woman?  And  you  are  what  you  say,  in  lofe?  .  .  .  You 
have  your  eye  on  a  man.  And  I  know  him  zat  man!  When  he  is 
tired  of  you — whiff,  away  you  go,  a  puff  of  smoke!  And  you  zat  I 
should  make  a  Queen  of  Op6ra!  A  Queen?  You  shall  have  more 
rule  zan  twenty  Queens — forty!  See'  (Mr.  Pericles  made  his  hand 
go  like  an  aspen  leaf  from  his  uplifted  wrist);  'so  you  shall  set  ze 
hearts  of  sossands!  To  dream  of  you,  to  adore  you!  and  flowers, 
flowers  everywhere,  on  your  head,  at  your  feet.  You  choose  your 
lofer  from  ze  world.  A  husband,  if  it  is  your  taste.,  Bose,  if  you  please. 
Zen,  I  say,  you  shall,  you  shall  lofe  a  man.  Let  him  tease  and  sting — 
Ah!  it  will  be  magnifique:  Aha!  ze  voice  will  sharpen,  go  deep;  yeas! 
to  be  a  tale  of  blood.  Lofe  till  you  could  stab  yourself: — Brava!  But 
now?     Little  fool,  I  say!'" 
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Sandra  Belloni  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Meredith's  heroines,  great 
as  a  woman  and  great  as  an  artist.  One  hears  plenty  of  the  faults  of 
the  artistic  temperament,  but  Sandra  shows  how  healthy  it  may  be 
and  how  deep  may  be  its  intuitions.  Musicians  are  too  prone  to  be- 
lieve that  in  pre- Wagnerian  days  singing  was  merely  a  soulless  exhi- 
bition of  vocal  gymnastics.  Our  grandfathers  knew  just  as  well  as 
we  do  the  difference  between  the  soulful  and  the  soulless;  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  soulless  got  less  mercy  from  them  than  they  get  to-day. 
Here  you  have  Pericles  on  one  of  Sandra's  rivals:  "Cold  as  ice!  not 
a  flaw.  She  is  a  lantern  with  no  light  in  it — crystal  if  you  like.  Hark 
now  at  Irma,  the  stork-neck.  Ai'e!  what  a  long  way  it  is  from  your 
throat  to  your  head,  Mademoiselle  Irma!  You  were  reared  upon 
lemons."  Here  again  is  Meredith  speaking  in  his  own  person:  "This 
is  what  a  great  voice  does  for  us.  It  rarely  astonishes  our  ears.  It 
illumines  our  souls,  as  you  see  the  lightning  make  the  unintelligible, 
craving  darkness  leap  into  long  mountain  ridges,  and  twisting  vales, 
and  spires  of  cities,  and  inner  recesses  of  light  within  light,  rose-like, 
toward  a  central  core  of  violet  heat."  There  are  many  passages  de- 
scriptive of  Sandra's  singing,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  about 
the  lady  already.  I  may  quote,  however,  a  short  extract  from  the 
chapter  telling  of  the  expedition  of  the  Poles  and  their  friends  at  the 
beginning  of  the  earlier  novel : — 

"And  sure  enough  that  was  the  voice  of  the  woods  cleaving  the  night 
air,  not  distant.  A  sleepy  fire  of  early  moonlight  hung  through  the 
dusky  fir-branches.  The  voice  had  the  woods  to  itself,  and  seemed  to 
fill  them  and  soar  over  them,  it  was  so  full  and  rich,  so  light  and  sweet. 
And  now  to  add  to  the  marvel  they  heard  a  harp  accompaniment, 
the  strings  being  faintly  touched,  but  with  firm  fingers.  A  woman's 
voice:  one  that  could  be  no  dispute.  Tell  me,  what  opens  heaven 
more  flamingly  to  heart  and  mind  than  the  voice  of  a  woman,  pouring 
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clear  accordant  notes  to  the  blue  night  sky,  that  grows  light  blue  to 
the  moon?  There  was  no  nourish  in  her  singing.  All  the  notes  were 
firm  and  rounded  and  sovereignly  distinct.  She  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  ear  of  night,  and  sang  confident  of  her  charm.  It  was  a  grand 
old  Italian  air,  requiring  severity  of  tone  and  power.  Now  into  great 
mournful  hollows  the  voice  sank  steadfastly.  One  soft  sweep  of  the 
strings  succeeded  a  deep  final  note,  and  the  hearers  breathed  freely. ' ' 

I  have  not  left  myself  much  space  for  the  music  of  the  people.  Mere- 
dith, needless  to  say,  was  not  one  of  the  superior  persons  who  would 
make  musical  art  the  peculiar  possession  of  a  peculiar  people.  Music 
for  him  was  the  expression  of  something  elemental.  The  rustics  of 
the  novels,  however,  are  treated  for  the  most  part  humorously,  and 
their  music  is  mostly  associated  with  conviviality.  The  great  dinner 
in  "Evan  Harrington"  ("the  nuptials  of  beef  and  beer")  would  not 
be  complete  without  song;  when  the  pipes  are  charged,  celestial  harmony 
is  invoked  through  the  slowly  curling  clouds.  Jim's  favorite  tune 
was  "a  kind  of  Giles  Scroggins,  native  British,  beer-begotten  air," 
full  of  "lumping  fun  and  leg-for-leg  jollity."  We  can  imagine  the 
character  of  the  tune  without  any  difficulty,  and  also  the  face  of  Jim 
as  he  listened  to  it  and  "smeared  his  mouth  and  grinned,  as  one  who 
sees  his  love  dragged  into  public  view  and  is  not  the  man  to  be  ashamed 
of  her,  though  he  hopes  you  will  hardly  put  him  to  the  trial." 

Recent  writers  on  music  have  been  impressing  on  us  the  fact  that  the 
springs  of  music  are  in  rhythm,  that  a  feeling  for  rhythm  created  alike 
the  folk-song  and  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  musical  art.  Here  is 
Meredith  on  what  one  might  call  the  humanity  of  the  drum: — 

"There  is  no  instrument  whose  sound  proclaims  such  vast  internal 
satisfaction  as  the  drum.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  that  the  sense  we 
have  of  the  corpulency  of  this  instrument  predisposes  us  to  imagine 
it  supremely  content,  as  when  an  alderman  is  heard  snoring  the  world 
is  assured  that  it  listens  to  the  voice  of  its  own  exceeding  gratulation. 
A  light  heart  in  a  fat  body  ravishes  not  only  the  world,  but  the  phil- 
osopher. If  monotonous,  the  one  note  of  the  drum  is  very  correct. 
Like  the  speaking  of  great  Nature,  what  it  means  is  implied  by  the 
measure.  When  the  drum  beats  to  the  measure  of  a  common  human 
pulsation,  it  has  a  conquering  power,  inspiring  us  neither  to  dance 
nor  to  trail  the  members,  but  to  march  as  life  does,  regularly  in  hearty 
good  order,  and  with  a  not  exhaustive  jollity.  It  is  a  sacred  instru- 
ment." 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  music  in  its  modern  developments, 
one  can  say  for  it  that  by  linking  itself  to  literature  it  tends  to  broaden 
the  culture  of  the  musician  and  make  him  see  his  art  not  as  an  isolated 
fact,  but  as  something  related  closely  to  life  and  human  nature.  Music 
of  course  does  not  require  a  "program"  to  relate  it  to  life.  But  in  the 
past  one  has  heard  too  much  of  music  as  merely  a  pleasant  gratification 
of  the  senses.  The  musician,  like  Meredith,  who  is  also  a  great  literary 
artist,  interprets  for  his  brother  musician  his  own  sensations,  and  haply 
leads  him  to  a  wider  appreciation  of  his  art.  Meredith,  too,  is  no 
sentimentalist,  no  "fiddler  of  harmonics  on  the  strings  of  sensualism." 
He  recognizes  music's  powerful  appeal  to  the  emotions,  but  he  would 
have  us  look  at  it  as  something  healthy  and  sane,  as  an  authentic 
voice  of  the  great  Mother  Nature  of  whom  he  was  so  ardent  an  apostle 
and  interpreter. 
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Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  i%83.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;  *  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1 , 
1886  ;f  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1,  18954 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the' first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Billow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  ' '  through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary  ;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz  ;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 

,  *  * 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two 
chief  themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 

ORIGINAL  GERMAN.  ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

Mild  und  leise  How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
wie  er  lachelt,  he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
wie  das  Auge  friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
hold  er  off  net :  shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
seht  ihr's,  Freunde,  high  amid  the  radiant  stars:  do  ye  not 
sah't  ihr's  nicht?  see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
Immer  lichter  and  gushes  full  smd  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
wie  er  leuchtet,  how  sweet  breath  is  gently  wafted  from 
Stern-umstrahlet  his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends, 
hoch  sich  hebt:  look, — -feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — Do 
eht  ihr's  nicht?  I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so  won- 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm  drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
muting schwillt,  plaining,  all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
voll  und  hehr  sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates 
im  Busen  quillt,  me,  soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing 
wie  den  Lippen  -  sounds  around  me?  As  it  sounds 
wonnig  mild  clearer,  billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves 
siisser  Athem  of  gentle  breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ec- 
sanft  entweht : —  static  perfume  ?  As  they  swell  and  roar 
Freunde,  seht, —  around  me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I 
fiihlt  und  sent  ihr's  nicht  ? —  hearken?  Shall  I  sip,  dive  under, 
Hore  ich  nur  sweetly  exhale  myself  away  in  odors? 
diese  Weise,  *  T1[js  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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die    so    wunder-  In  the  billowing  surge,  in  the  resounding 

voll  und  leise,  echo,  in  the  World-breath's  waving  All 

Wonne  klagend,  — to     drown — to      sink — unconscious-- 

Allessagend,  highest  joy! 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

Sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Liifte? 

sind  es  Wolken 

wonniger  Diifte? 

Wie  sie  Schwellen, 

mich  Umrauschen 

soil  ich  athmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schlurfen, 

untertauchen, 

suss  in  Diiften 

mich  verhauGhen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Athems 

wehenden  All — 

ertrinken — 

versinken — 

unbewusst  — - 

hochste  Lust! 

[Isolde      sinkt,      wie      verklart,      in  [Isolde    sinks,    as   if   transfigured,    in 

Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's  Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 

Leiche.     Grosse  Riihrung  und  Entruck-  dead     body.     Great     emotion     in     all 

heit  unter  den  Umstehenden.]  present.] 

* 
*   * 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse: — 
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Oh,  how  gently 
He  is  smiling, 
See  his  eyelids 
Open  softly, 
See  how  brightly 
He  is  shining! 
See,  you,  friends — 
Oh,  see  you  not  ? 

Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant, 

Lifts  himself, 

All  clothed  in  starlight ! 

See,  you,  friends — 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

How  his  mighty  heart 

Is  swelling, 

Calm  and  happy, 

In  his  breast! 

From  his  lips 

How  sweet  an  incense 

Softly  breathes! 

Oh,  hearken,  friends — 

Hear  ye  nothing, 

Feel  ye  naught! 

It  is  I  alone 

That  listen 

To  this  music 

Strangely  gentle, 

Love-persuading, 


Saying  all  things; 
To  this  music 
From  him  coming, 
Through  me  like 
A  trumpet  thrilling, 
Round  me  Hke 
An  ocean  surging, 
O'er  me  like 
An  ocean  flowing  ! 

Are  these  waves 
About  me  breezes? 
Are  these  odors 
Fragrant  billows? 
How  they  gleam 
And  sing  about  me! 
Shall  I  breathe, 
Oh,  shall  I  listen? 
Shall  I  drink, 
Oh,  shall  I  dive 
Deep  beneath  them — 
Breathe  my  last  ? 
In  the  billows, 
In  the  music, 
In  the  world's 
Great  whirlwind — lost; 
Sinking, 
Drowning, 
Dreamless, 
Blest. 


Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder- world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?  " 

•     *  * 
Wagner  at  first  intended  that  Therese  Tietjens   (1831-77)  should 
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create  the  part  of  Isolde;  but,  when  he  engaged  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1836-65)  for  his  Tristan,  he  took  the  tenor's  wife,  Malvina 
Guarrigues,  or  Malwina  Garrigues,  originally  of  a  French  family  and 
the  great-grand-niece  of  David  Garrick.  For  the  singular  silence  of 
Wagner  in  his  writings  concerning  his  first  Isolde,  see  Maurice  Kuffer- 
ath's  "Tristan  et  Iseult"  (Paris,  1894),  pp.  61-63.  Wagner  compli- 
mented her  highly  at  the  time  of  the  performances.  The  fourth  and 
last  was  on  July  1,  1865.  Schnorr  died  at  Dresden,  July  21  of  that 
year,  from  the  results  of  a  cold  contracted  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
His  wife  then  left  the  stage.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  December  7,  1825, 
she  died  at  Carlsruhe,  February  8,  1904. 

*  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  November,  1906,  published  this  note: — 
"M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  has  produced  a  study  of  the  legend  of 
Tristram  and  Isolt,  which  is,  like  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen, 
charming.  He  takes  as  his  text  some  recent  publications  of  the  So- 
ciete  des  Textes  Franchises,  a  body  which  corresponds  pretty  closely 
to  our  own  Early  English  Text  Society,  of  which  one  is  sorry  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  one  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  antiquarian  keenness 
of  scent  of  one  of  its  members,  M.  Bedier,  has  led  him  to  disinter  for  the 
Societe  all  the  facts  that  can  really  be  verified  about  'Tristram  bold,' 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  real  personage — at  least,  if  he  can  be  identified  with 
Drest  or  'Drostan,  son  of  Tallorch,'  who  flourished  among  Mr.  Old- 
buck's  friends  the  Picts  about  the  year  780.  So  also  was  Mark  or 
March,  King  of  Cornwall,  called  in  the  chronicles  also  Quonomorius, 
a  name  that  we  may  be  sure  would  have  delighted  Sir  Arthur  Wardour, 
particularly  when  we  learn  that  it  is  the  supposed  Pictish  equivalent 
of  Mark.  Poor  Isolt  also  figures  as  Essylt,  and  Tristram  is  assigned  to 
her  as  lover  by  the  legend,  though  why  M.  Brunetiere — or  is  it  M. 
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B6dier? — should  go  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  Tristram's  expedi- 
tion against  and  slaying  of  Morolt  is  copied  from  the  story  of  Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur,  is  hard  to  see.  One  likes  him  better  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  love  interest  of  the  story,  and  gives  some  playful 
digs  to  those  pedants  who  would  pretend  that  the  story  is  plainly 
Celtic  because  the  love  of  Tristram  for  Isolt  is  'contemplative  and 
sentimental '  like  that  of  a  Breton  swain  at  the  present  day.  The  story 
of  Tristram  seems  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  world  by  Gottfried 
of  Strassburg,  and,  as  M.  Brunetiere  points  out,  was  long  before  its 
adaptation  for  the  stage  by  Wagner  the  most  popular  in  Germany  of 
all  the  Round  Table  Legends.  We  may  heartily  agree  with  him  also 
when  he  says  that  its  author  was  a  great  poet,  who,  like  all  great  poets, 
took  his  material  where  he  could  find  it,  and  without  troubling  himself 
whether  it  was  Pictish  or  Welsh,  Breton,  Anglo-Norman,  French,  or 
German.  Although  the  public  do  not  seem  to  have  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  last  version  of  it  put  upon  the  London  stage,  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  interest  in  the  simple  tale  of  passion  still  survives.  It  would 
seem  to  show  that,  book  clubs  and  publishers'  wars  notwithstanding, 
the  proper  telling  of  a  story  yet  goes  for  something." 

* 
*  * 

The  reference  "  about  the  last  version "  is  to  Comyns  Carr's  "Tristram 
and  Iseult"  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  September  4, 
1906:  Tristram,  Matheson  Lang;  King  Mark,  Oscar  Asche;  Alfred 
Brydone,  Tristram's  Squire;  H.  R.  Hignett,  Gormon;  Iseult,  Lily 
Brayton;  Brangwaine,  Edith  Wynne-Matthison ;  Oren,  Gertrude 
Scott;  Iseult  of  the  White  Hands,  Agnes  Brayton.  The  music  to  the 
play  was  by  Christopher  Wilson. 
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and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  % 
THIRD    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  14 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A-  ELLI8 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

ninth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch   A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                 Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebacli, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O. 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuficker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Reputation 


Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano, 
than  the  most  thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demon- 
stration only  tells  you  what  the  instrument  is  today. 
The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the  Chickering 
you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty 
years  hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assur- 
ance of  a  lifetime's  perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

BROADWAY  and  8th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      -        -        -       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-second  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  H 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Wagner Prelude  to  the  Opera  "  Lohengrin  " 


Elgar       ......       Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  55 

'  I.     Andante  nobilmente  e  semplice  —  Allegro. 
II.  I  Allegro  molto. 

III.  (  Adagio. 

IV.  Lento  —  Allegro. 


Beethoven     .         .         .       Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Larghetto. 
III.     Rondo. 

Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Euryanthe  " 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


/■ 
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There   can  Only  be 

One  Best 


has  been  made  of  best  materials,    by  best   piano-builders, 
under  best  conditions 

for  seventy-two  years 
It  is  proclaimed 

THE    WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

by  tbe  best  musical  artists  and  critics  or  two  bemispberes, 
and  it  best  satisfies  musical  taste  of  tbe  bigbest  order, 
and      musical      requirements      of      tbe       keenest      degree. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

439  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Prelude;  to  the  Opera  "  Lohengrin  " Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  23,  1883.) 
"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry,  Hofer; 
the  Herald,  Patsch;  Ortrud,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsa,  Miss  Agthe.  Liszt 
conducted 

The  tenor  Beck  found  the  first  part  of  "Lohengrin's  narrative"  so 
exhausting  that  he  was  unable  to  sing  the  second;  and,  to  quote  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Fmck's  words,  "Wagner,  judging  that  this  would  probably  be 
the  case  with  most  tenors,  cancelled  this  passage  altogether."  The 
five  additional  verses  are  printed  in  the  original  orchestral  score,  but 
not  in  the  score  for  voices  and  pianoforte,  nor  in  the  libretto.  The 
whole  narrative  was  sung  at  the  Munich  performance  in  1869  with 
Nachbaur  as  Lohengrin.  Some  of  Wagner's  friends  almost  persuaded 
him  to  change  the  plot,  and  permit  Lohengrin  to  remain  with  Elsa,  just 
as  Dickens  was  persuaded  for  the  sake  of  "a  happy  ending"  to  change 
and  ruin  in  the  changing  the  final  chapter  of  "Great  Expectations." 
Beck,  by  the  way,  who,  according  to  Richard  Pohl,  was  wholly  unable 
to  do  justice  to  the  part,  left  the  stage  not  many  years  after  the  first 
performance.* 

It  was  at  Marienbad  in  the  summer  of  1845  that  Wagner  laid  out  the 
scheme  of  "Lohengrin."  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  the  following  winter, 
and  conceived  some  of  the  melodic  ideas.  He  began  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  opera  with  this  narrative  of  Lohengrin,  "because  the 
monologue  contained  the  most  significant  musical  germs  in  the  whole 

*  Wagner,  in  a  letter  to  Louis  Schindelmeisser,  written  in  1853,  declared  frankly  that  Beck  was  "atrocious." 
Yet  the  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  who  heard  him  a  few  years  after  the  first  performance,  was  hysterical 
in  praise  of  the  tenor.  Wagner  wished  his  Lohengrin  to  be  "young  and  radiant."  He  wrote  with  reference 
to  one  unhappy  Lohengrin:  "I  had  always  fancied  that  people  must  be  glad  whenever  Lohengrin  but  tread 
the  stage:  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  they  were  gladder  when  he  left  it."  For  much  entertaining  matter  concern- 
ing the  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin "'see  W.  A.  Ellis's  Life  of  Wagner;  the  indices  of  the  volumes  are  com- 
mendably  full. 

SONQS  WORTH  SINGiNG 

Sung  by  Madame  Nordica. 

"NOW   SLEEPS    THE    CRIMSON    PETAL." 

Composed  by  Roger  Quilter.  3  keys. 

Sung  by  Madame  Marchesi. 

"A    COTTAGE    SONG." 

Composed  by  Laura  G.  Lemon.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  John  McCormack. 

"THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   LOVE." 

Composed  by  John  F.  Larchet.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  Harry  Dearth. 

"TOMMY   LAD." 

Composed  by  E.  J.  Margetson.      2  keys 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW    YORK 

And  London,  England 
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THE 

HAROMAN 

PIANO 

Famous  since  1842. 

Hardman   is   my  choice 

Luisa   Tetrazzini 


THESE  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  by 
Mme.  Tetrazzini,  the  World  Famous  Soprano, 
to  the  makers  of  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Enrico  Caruso  and  many  other  artists  have  also 
expressed  in  terms  equally  positive  their  high  opinion 
of  the  Hardman  Piano  and  Hardman  Autotone, — 
the  piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand  or  by  perfor- 
ated music  rolls. 

A  booklet  containing  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  letters  from  the  artists  endorsing  the 
Hardman  Piano  and  the  Hardman  Autotone 
will  be  sent  on  request)  or  may  be  had  by  call- 
ing at  our  warerooms. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  . 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


score."  In  the  original  version,  after  the  words  "and  Lohengrin  my 
name,"  the  orchestra  intoned  the  Grail  theme,  the  chorus  treated  the 
theme  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  act  when  the  knight  appears, 
and  then  the  recitation  continued  in  a  manner  analogous  to  first  sec- 
tion. The  third  act  of  "Lohengrin"  was  composed  at  Grossgraufen 
between  September  9,  1846,  and  March  5,  1847;  the  first  act  between 
May  12  and  June  8,  1847;  the  second  act  between  June  18  and  August 
2  of  the  same  year.  The  prelude  was  completed  on  August  28,  1847, 
and  the  instrumentation  was  made  during  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  The  score  was  not  published  for  several  years, — to  quote  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  "Richard  Wagner"  (New  York,  1901), — "be- 
cause Meser,  who  had  printed  the  previous  works  of  the  composer, 
had  lost  money  by  the  ventures.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  subsequently 
secured  the  score  at  a  small  price,  not  because  they  were  niggardly  in 
offering,  but  because  Wagner's  works  had  no  large  market  value  at 
the  time,  and  he  was  anxious  to  sell,  being  in  his  chronic  condition  of 
financial  embarrassment." 

The  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  (in  German)  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  New  York,  April  3,  1871.  Adolf 
Neuendorff  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Habel- 
mann;  Telramund,  Vierling;  King  Henry,  Franosch;  the  Herald,  W. 
Formes;  Ortrud?  Mme.  Frederici;  Elsa,  Mme.  Lichtmay.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Italian  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  March  23,  1874: 
Lohengrin,  Campanini;  Telramund,  del  Puente;  King  Henry,  Nan- 
netti;  the  Herald,  Blum;  Ortrud,  Miss  Cary;  Elsa,  Miss  Nilsson. 

The  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  Boston  was  in  Italian  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  on  December  14,  1874.  Mr.  Muzio  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows;  Elsa,  Mme.  Albani;  Ortrud,  Miss  Cary;  Lohengrin, 
Carpi;   Telramund,  del  Puente;   the  King,  Scolara;   the  Herald,  Hall. 


G.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK 

Just  Issued 

NEW  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

By 

HELEN   HOPERIRH 

$0.60 

IONA  MEMORIES.    Four  compositions  for  the  Piano 

.75 

2.  Cronan  (A  Hushing  Song)           .... 

.60 

.75 

4.  A  Twilight  Tale 

. 

.60 

BY  THE   SAM£   COMPOSER 

FIVE  SONQS.     (Mo-lennan-a-chree.      Hushing  Song.      Eilidh,  My  Fawn. 

Thy  Dark  Eyes  to  Mine.    The  Bandruith) 

.    net 

1.25 

SIX  POEMS  BY  FIONA  MACLEOD.     A  collection  of  six  songs     . 

.   net 

1.25 

URTO 
HOLMES 

TRAVELOGUES 

Seventeenth  Season,  1909-1910 


Magnificently  Illustrated      Colored  Views  and  Motion  Pictures 


COURSE  A 
8.30  P.M. 
COURSE  B 
3.00  P.M. 
COURSE  C 
3.00  P.M: 


THREE   COURSES   EXACTLY   ALIKE: 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  5  SUNDAY  EV'NGS 
LYCEUM  THEATRE,  5  MON.  Matinees 
LYCEUM  THEATRE,  5  TUES.  Matinees 


The  Travelogues  will 

CEYLON 

EGYPT 

SICILY 

ITALY 

NORWAY 


be  given    in  the   following  order: 

CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Jan.  16,  at  8.30 

LYCEUM,        Monday  Mat.,  Jan.  17,  at  3.00 

LYCEUM,       Tuesday  Mat.,  Jan.  18,  at  3.00 

CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Jan.  23,  at  8.30 

LYCEUM,       Monday  Mat.,  Jan.  24,  at  3.00 

.,  LYCEUM,       Tuesday  Mat.,  Jan.  25,  at  3.00 

CARNEGIE,  Sunday   Evg.,  Jan.  30,  at  8.30 

LYCEUM,       Monday  Mat.,  Jan.  31,  at  3.00 

LYCEUM,       Tuesday  Mat.,  Feb.  1,  at  3.00 

CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Feb.  6,  at  8.30 

LYCEUM,       Monday  Mat.,  Feb.  7,  at  3.00 

LYCEUM,       Tuesday  Mat.,  Feb.  8,  at  3.00 

CARNEGIE,  Sunday  Evg.,  Feb.  13,  at  8.30 

LYCEUM,       Monday  Mat.,  Feb.  14,  at  3.00 

LYCEUM,       Tuesday  Mat.,  Feb.  15,  at  3  .00 


aT?Arra  S  CARNEGIE  HALL,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75c. 
K^biiKVUJJ  bH,Alb  j  LYCEUM  THEATRE,  $1.50  and  $1.00. 

UNRESERVED  SEATS,  50c,  on  sale  on  days  of  each  Travelogue. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  addressed  to  the  Burton  Holmes  Lec- 
tures, at  either  box  office,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt,  in 
advance  of  regular  sale. 


IMPORTANT 


Promptness   in   attendance 

is    absolutely    necessary 

Late  comers'will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  motion  picture 
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The  first  performance  here  in  German  was  on  March  27,  1877.  Mr. 
Neuendorf!  conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Elsa,  Mme.  Pap- 
penheim;  Ortrud,  Mme.  Perl;  Lohengrin,  Werrenrath;  Telramund, 
Preusser;  the  King,  Blum;  the  Herald,  W.  Formes. 

The  Finale  of  the  first  act  was  performed  here  "for  the  first  time  in 
America"  at  the  Orchestral  Union  concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor, 
March  26,  1856;  the  "Frauenchor"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  on  January  ,  ,  1855. 

The  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  January  14,  i860,  and  it  was  then  called 
on  the  program  "First  Introduction  to  'Lohengrin.'  " 

Before  the  first  performance  of  the  whole  opera  in  1874,  selections 
from  the  opera  were  sung  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  April  27,  1872,  at  a 
concert  arranged  by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Dixey.  The  solo  singers  were  Mrs. 
Osborne,  Dr.  Langmaid,  and  Mr.  Schlesinger.  The  orchestra  was 
represented  by  Messrs.  Dixey  and  Tucker,  pianists. 


* 
*  * 


The  Prelude  is  the  development  and  working  out  of  the  Sangreal 
motive.  Berlioz  described  the  composition  as  a  gradual  crescendo 
leading  to  a  shorter  decrescendo.  "Like  the  hero's  career  in  the 
opera,"  says  Mr.  Apthorp,  "it  begins,  as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  then 
gradually  descends  farther  and  farther  until  it  embraces  all  the  low- 
est tones  of  the  orchestra,  and  then  returns  to  the  clouds  again.  Its 
single  theme  is  developed  in  free  polyphony  by  various  successive 
groups  of  instruments,  each  of  which  groups  proceeds  with  free  counter- 
thematic  work  as  the  next  group  enters  with  the  theme.     First  we 


HUGO  WOLF      FIFTY  SONGS 

For  High  Voice 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN 

Bound  in  paper,  cloth  back,  each  $1.50,  post-paid 
In  full  cloth,  gilt       .         .         .  250,  post  paid 


Whether  or  no  Wolf  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  song  writers,  it  is  a  fact  no  longer 
questioned  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  among 
modern  composers  in  this  field.  His  songs 
are  remarkable  for  their  accurate  and  sympa- 
thetic delineation  of  the  moods  expressed  in 
the  text  and  for  fresh  melodic  invention  com- 
bined with  deep  emotional  power. 

The  editor  of  this   latest  addition  to  The 
Musicians  Library,  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  occu-      erne; 
pies  an  assured  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  English  musical 
critics  and  writer  on  musical  topics. 

NOTE. — This  book  will  be  sent  with  return  privilege  to  those  with  no  accounts  upon  receipt 
of  price,  which  will  be  cheerfully  returned,  less  postage,  if  not  satisfactory. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  L.  DITSON  &  CO. 


New  York 

Order  of  your  home  deale 


Philadelphia 

any  of  the  above  houses 


have  the  violins  piano  in  their  higher  register;    then  come  the  flutes, 

oboes  and  clarinets;    then  the  violas,   'cellos,  horns,  bassoons,   and 

double-basses;    lastly  the  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tuba  fortissimo; 

then  comes  the  decrescendo,  ending  pianissimo  in  the  high  violins  and 

flutes." 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 

clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 

three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  four 

solo  violins,  and  the  usual  strings. 

* 
*  * 

Liszt  described  the  Prelude  as  "a  sort  of  magic  formula  which,  like 
a  mysterious  initiation,  prepares  our  souls  for  the  sight  of  unaccus- 
tomed things,  and  of  a  higher  signification  than  that  of  our  terrestrial 
life."  Wagner's  own  explanation  has  been  translated  into  English  as 
follows : — 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human  heart's 
unquenchable  love -longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease  a  want, 
which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt  under  the 
pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  account  of  this 
very  reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual  world  that 
man's  ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as  well  as  the  out- 
flow of  this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and  from  the  desire 
of  a  comforting  sensuous  conception  of  this  supersensuous  idea  invested 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player- Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

P~..l   C      1V/I     LI*       fi      C         ..  WAREROOMSj  27  Union  Square.  New  York 
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it  with  a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,' 
though  conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet  unapproachably  far  off, 
was  believed  in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for.  The  Holy  Grail  was  the 
costly  vessel  out  of  which,  at  the  Last  Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with 
His  disciples,  and  in  which  His  blood  was  received  when  out  of  love 
for  His  brethren  He  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  which  till  this  day 
has  been  preserved  with  lively  zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love; 
albeit,  at  one  time  this  cup  of  salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy 
mankind,  but  at  length  was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of 
heaven  by  a  band  of  angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fer- 
vently loving,  solitary  men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed 
by  its  presence,  and  purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly 
champions  of  eternal  love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  '  Lohengrin, '  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically  por- 
trayed; just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive  power  of  his 
hearers. 

"To  the  enraptured  look  of  the  highest  celestial  longing  for  love 
the  clearest  blue  atmosphere  of  heaven  at  first  seems  to  condense 
itself  into  a  wonderful,  scarcely  perceptible  but  magically  pleasing 
vision ;  with  gradually  increasing  precision  the  wonder-working  angelic 
host  is  delineated  in  infinitely  delicate  lines  as,  conveying  the  holy 
vessel  (the  Grail)  in  its  midst,  it  insensibly  descends  from  the  blazing 
heights  of  heaven.  As  the  vision  grows  more  and  more  distinct,  as 
it  hovers  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  narcotic  fragrant  odor  issues 
from  its  midst;  entrancing  vapors  well  up  from  it  like  golden  clouds, 
and  overpower  the  sense  of  the  astonished  gazer,  who,  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  his  palpitating  heart,  feels  himself  wonderfully  urged  to 
holy  emotions. 

"Now  throbs  the  heart  with  the  pain  of  ecstasy,  now  with  the  heavenly 
joy  which  agitates  the  breast  of  the  beholder;   with  irresistible  might 
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all  the  repressed  germs  of  love  rise  up  in  it,  stimulated  to  a  wondrous 
growth  by  the  vivifying  magic  of  the  vision;  however  much  it  can  ex- 
pand, it  will  break  at  last  with  vehement  longing,  impelled  to  self-sac- 
rifice and  toward  an  ultimate  dissolving  revels  again  in  the  supremest 
bliss  as,  imparting  comfort  the  nearer  it  approaches,  the  divine  vision 
reveals  itself  to  our  entranced  senses,  and  when  at  last  the  holy  vessel 
shows  itself  in  the  marvel  of  undraped  reality,  and  clearly  revealed  to 
him  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed  to  behold  it,  as  the  Holy  Grail,  which 
from  out  of  its  divine  contents  spreads  broadcast  the  sunbeams  of 
highest  love,  like  the  lights  of  a  heavenly  fire  that  stirs  all  hearts  with 
the  heat  of  the  flame  of  its  everlasting  glow,  the  beholder's  brain  reels 
— he  falls  down  in  a  state  of  adoring  annihilation.  Yet  upon  him  who  is 
thus  lost  in  love's  rapture  the  Grail  pours  down  its  blessing,  with  which 
it  designates  him  as  its  chosen  knight;  the  blazing  flames  subside  into 
an  ever  decreasing  brightness  which  now,  like  a  gasp  of  breath  of  the 
most  unspeakable  joy  and  emotion,  spreads  itself  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  fills  the  breast  of  him  who  adores  with  a  blessedness  of 
which  he  had  no  foreboding.  With  chaste  rejoicing,  and  smilingly 
looking  down,  the  angelic  host  mounts  again  to  heaven's  heights;  the 
source  of  love,  which  had  dried  up  upon  the  earth,  has  been  brought  by 
them  to  the  world  again — the  Grail  they  have  left  in  the  custody  of 
pure-minded  men,  in  whose  hands  its  contents  overflow  as  a  source  of 
blessing,  and  the  angelic  host  vanishes  in  the  glorious  light  of  heaven's 
blue  sky,  as,  before,  it  thence  came  down." 

The  Prelude  was  last  played  at  one  of  these  concerts  May  i,  1897. 
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This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Manchester, 
England,  December  3,  1908,  by  the  Halle  Orchestra,  led  by  Hans 
Richter.  The  first  p'erformance  in  London  was  on  December  7,  1908, 
by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Dr.  Richter. 
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The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  on 
January  3,  1909,  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  27,  1909. 

* 
*  * 

This  statement  was  made  by  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  December  4, 
1908:  "No  one  can  accuse  Elgar  of  composing  in  haste  to  repent  at 
leisure.  He  studied  the  poem  of  'Gerontius'  for  eleven  years,  and 
the  first  conception  of  'The  Apostles'  goes  back  to  his  school-days. 
The  new  symphony  was  begun  seriously  about  a  year  ago,  but,  as  it 
was  expected  for  the  Elgar  Festival  of  1904,  it  probably  had  been 
taking  shape  in  the  composer's  brain  long  before  any  actual  notes  were 
transferred  to  paper." 

At  the  time  of  the  first  performance  it  was  said  that  the  symphony 
was  inspired  by  the  life  and  death  of  General  Gordon.  There  was  an 
immediate  denial  of  this  statement.  To  quote  again  from  the  Glasgow 
Herald:  "Elgar's  new  symphony  is  suggestive  enough,  although  there 
is  no  official  'program'  attached.  At  first  sight  everything  seems 
orthodox.  There  are  the  usual  four  movements,  an  Allegro  with  an 
introductory  Andante,  an  Allegro  molto,  which  is  really  a  Scherzo,  an 
Adagio,  and  a  final  Allegro  preceded  by  a  short  Lento.  Before  dis- 
cussing details,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  here  that,  although  the  work 
has  no  'program,'  it  follows  a  familiar  emotional  scheme.  Auto- 
biography has  been  hinted  at,  but  the  experiences  that  are  voiced 
may  be  said  to  be  as  much  general  as  particular.  The  'program,' 
if  there  be  any,  is  that  evolved  by  Beethoven,  and  is  in  a  sense  as  old 
as  the  Greeks — the  struggle  of  man  with  his  environment.  Beethoven, 
unlike  the  Greek  dramatists,  believed  that  man  was  the  master  of  his 
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fate.  He  may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  symphony  that  speaks  of 
the  victory  to  be  wrested  from  sorrow.  The  four  movements  of  the 
symphony  since  his  day  have  been  much  concerned  with  the  hero's 
indecisive  fight  with  fate,  his  retiral  for  reflection,  his  return  to  the 
world  in  lighter  mood,  and  his  final  struggle  and  victory.  Sometimes 
we  have  what  seems  to  be  a  love  interest,  sometimes  it  ends  in  the 
peace  of  philosophic  pessimism,  or  even  in  despair,  but  the  general 
scheme  is  usually  plain  enough  without  words.  Elgar's  many  serious 
religious  works  show  him  to  be  a  man  who  has  thought  and  felt,  and 
his  symphony  reflects  what  one  might  call  the  serious  optimism  of 
Beethoven.     It  is  full  of  noble  feeling,  and  its  last  word  is  unmistakably 

of  triumph." 

* 
*  * 

An  analysis  of  the  symphony  published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London) 
of  December,  1908,  may  be  considered  as  official: — 

"The  problem  of  how  far  the  symphonic  form  can  be  moulded  to 
meet  the  individual  requirements  of  a  modern  composer  has  been 
shelved  of  late,  when  so  many  composers  have  occupied  themselves 
instead  with  the  tone-poem,  a  form  which  is  entirely  pliable  to  the 
particular  program  chosen  for  illustration.  Must  the  symphony  be 
regarded  as  too  rigid  a  structure  to  admit  the  free  play  of  modern 
ideas,  or  can  it  be  satisfactorily  used  for  the  illustration  of  a  program 
as  Tschaikowsky  used  it?  Or,  further,  is  there  something  new  to  be 
said  in  music  which  admits  no  translation  into  words,  and  can  the 
symphony  more  fitly  express  that  ?     Many  have  felt  that  a  symphony 
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by  Elgar  must  help  to  answer  such  questions,  or  at  least  give  important 
data  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  them. 

"Now  that  the  symphony  is  before  us,  the  first  fact  that  strikes  us 
is  its  likeness  to  the  classical  model.  It  is  in  four  movements:  i.  An- 
dante nobilmente  e  semplice — Allegro;  2.  Allegro  molto;  3.  Adagio; 
4.  Lento — Allegro.  The  first  is  substantially  in  what  is  known  as  '  first 
movement'  form,  with  certain  important  modifications  which  we  shall 
note  later;  the  second  is  practically  a  Scherzo  in  all  but  name;  the 
third  is  a  serene  slow  movement  in  a  binary  form  without  develop- 
ment, and  with  an  important  Coda;  while  the  fourth,  after  a  slow 
introduction,  breaks  into  a  swinging  theme,  the  principal  one  of  a 
rondo  movement.  So  far  all  is  orderly  and  even  conventional  in  pat- 
tern, but  closer  study  reveals  indications  that  the  -formal  scheme  is 
subservient  to  a  deeper  purpose.  The  composer  has  denied  that  the 
symphony  illustrates  any  particular  story  or  phase  of  life;  its  pur- 
pose, however,  is  greater  than  can  be  contained  in  a  program  of 
words.  It  is  written  out  of  a  full  life-experience,  and  is  meant  to 
include  the  innumerable  phases  of  joy  and  sorrow,  struggle  and  con- 
quest, and  especially  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
in  life.  If,  in  a  sense,  it  is  the  composer's  private  diary,  it  is  written 
in  a  cypher  to  which  every  hearer  possesses  a  key  in  his  own  experi- 
ence." 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony,  dedicated  "To  Hans  Richter,  Mus.  Doc,  true  Artist 
and  true  Friend,"  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  tamburo  piccolo, 
cymbals,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Introduction.  The  first  theme  is  unfolded  at  length  in  the  intro- 
duction. It  is  given  at  first  to  violas,  flute,  clarinets,  bassoon.  "It 
clearly  represents  the  heroic  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  in  its  stately 
rhythm,  and  its  unswerving  advance  to  a  majestic  climax  of  sound. 
No  chromatic  discord  mars  its  outline;   the  whole  is  broadly  diatonic 
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in  the  key  of  A-flat  major.  When  the  melody  has  been  twice  pre- 
sented,— the  second  time  with  the  fullest  power  of  the  orchestra  and 
richly  harmonized, — a  typical  harmonic  progression  wrenches  the  mind 
away  from  the  exalted  picture,  and  introduces  a  restless,  searching 
theme  in  D  minor,  the  principal  one  of  the  Allegro"  (violins,  clarinet). 
"We  see  the  most  important  modification  of  form  alluded  to  above  in 
this  contrast  between  the  remote  keys  of  A-flat  major  and  D  minor. 
Though  the  composer  has  made  no  avowal  of  his  purpose,  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  fanciful  to  connect  the  one  with  the  inward  life  of  thought 
and  aspiration,  the  other  with  the  outward  struggle  in  the  world  of 
action.  At  any  rate,  this  strenuous  theme  is  developed  in  a  way  that 
suggests  the  battle  of  existence  until,  with  a  change  of  signature 
(from  2-2  to  6-4),  the  composer  passes  to  the  consideration  of  a  number 
of  secondary  themes,  each  of  which  has  a  poetic  beauty  of  its  own, 
and  which  gradually  lead  to  the  second  subject  in  F  major.  This  is  a 
suave,- extended  melody  in  the  strings,  whose  meditative  character  is 
enhanced  by  the  softly  falling  sixths  which  stand  as  accompaniment. 
It  is  succeeded  by  a  development  of  the  first  theme,  opening  into  a 
leaping  arpeggio  figure  marked  Giusto,  and  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
second  theme  give  way  to  a  virile  treatment  of  the  subject-matter, 
until  it  is  arrested  by  a  reminiscence  of  the  idealistic  theme  of  the 
introduction,  suggesting  that  the  heroic  mood  is  involved  in  these 
turbulent  surroundings.  This  begins  the  actual  development  section, 
in  which  the  diverse  elements  are  expanded  and  contrasted  at  length. 
To  them  is  added  a  new  theme,  an  arpeggio  figure  of  uncertain  tonality 
and  sinister  import,  which  is  worked  through  a  long  sequence,  till  the 
principal  theme  struggles  with  it  and  finally  conquers  it.  The  first 
theme  returns  in  its  completeness  and  in  its  original  key,  D  minor,  but 
here  again  the  contrast  of  the  two  principal  keys  (A-flat  major  and  D 
minor)  is  taken  into  account,  and  a  sudden  transposition  places  the 
bulk  of  the  recapitulation  in  the  key  of  A-flat.  This  allows  the  heroic 
theme  to  return  in  its  original  key,  and  to  blend  with  the  matter  of 
the  Allegro  as  though  it  would  gradually  subdue  the  world  forces  to 
consonance  with  the  ideal.  It  is  heard  in  the  Coda  in  simple  duple 
time  against  various  rhythms  of  the  other  themes.  Amongst  them  the 
6-4  rhythm  is  prominent  and  the  evil-sounding  arpeggio  is  heard. 
In  the  end  they  give  way  before  the  sublime  attitude  of  the  heroic 
theme,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  peaceful  pianissimo. 

"The  key  of  the  Scherzo  lies  only  two  steps  away,  as  it  were,  on  the 
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subdominant  side.  Yet,  as  F-sharp  minor,  it  looks  and  feels  remote 
enough  to  detach  it  from  all  previous  matter,  and  the  whirling  semi- 
quaver passage  on  which  it  is  built  introduces  an  entirely  new  aspect 
of  things. 

"One  of  the  fugitive  transitional  passages  in  which  the  symphony- 
abounds  here  follows,  .  .  .  and  soon  a  reckless,  almost  barbaric  second 
subject  follows  in  C-sharp  minor.  The  Trio  of  this  movement  is  in 
B-flat  major,  and,  like  the  Scherzo,  has  two  principal  subjects.  The 
first  is  a  flute  duet  on  a  B-flat  pedal,  a  kind  of  Musette.  The  second  is 
less  notable,  but  it  achieves  success  when,  later  on,  it  is  combined  with 
the  principal  subject.  The  climax  of  this  movement  is  reached  in  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  two  scherzo  subjects  combined.  If  the  whole 
be  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  exuberance  of  youth,  then  the  gradual  ebb 
of  energy  from  the  principal  theme  in  the  Coda  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance. From  its  semi-quaver  form  it  passes  to  triplet  quavers,  thence 
to  plain  quavers  and  finally  to  crotchets,  and  dies  down  till  life  becomes 
almost  extinct.  When,  however,  it  is  only  maintained  by  a  single 
thread  of  sound,  the  theme  reappears  completely  transfigured  into  a 
rich  cantabile  melody,  the  opening  of  the  Adagio.  .  .  .  The  actual  notes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Scherzo,  but  its  rhythm  and  key  and  mood 
are  all  entirely  new.  It  is  extended  into  a  movement  ...  in  which 
the  composer  seems  to  have  embodied  his  deepest  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. There  is  a  high  seriousness  in  the  way  the  themes  are  unfolded, 
relieved  by  touches  of  human  sympathy  in  the  more  chromatic  epi- 
sodes which  link  them  together,  and  finally  the  movement  is  summed 
up  by  an  inspired  melody  in  which,  as  will  be  seen,  the  interval  of  the 
rising  seventh  is  prominent.  It  has  no  thematic  connection  with 
jeither  of  the  melodies  on  which  the  movement  is  built,  yet  it  seems  to 
be  the  complement  of  them  both,  and  after  it  the  pianissimo  ending 
comes  as  a  complete  point  of  repose. 

"The  two  middle  movements  have  carried  the  hearer  far  from  the 
main  problem  of  the  symphony,  and  a  Lento  introduction  to  the 
Finale  recalls  us.  In  it  the  heroic  theme  and  the  tortuous  arpeggio, 
which  strongly  suggests  some  malign  force,  both  find  place,  and  with 
them  are  combined  fragments  from  the  themes  of  the  Finale.  The 
two  chief  keys  (A-flat  major  and  D  minor)  are  suggested,  though  the 
latter  prevails.  Out  of  reminiscence  and  foreboding  the  vigorous 
principal  theme  leaps  to  light.     It  is  marked  risoluto,  and  its  character 
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is  typical  of  a  concentrated  and  manly  energy.  A  striking  harmonic 
progression  quickly  leads  to  a  joyous,  open-hearted  second  subject, 
smoother,  but  not  less  energetic  than  the  first."  The  first  phrase  of 
this  is  used  in  the  peroration.  After  an  ascending  passage,  a  broad 
diatonic  phrase  makes  its  appearance,  and  from  a  soft  entry  marches 
through  a  sequence  of  keys  to  a  climax.  "With  these  materials  the 
movement  is  elaborately  developed  until  at  last  a  reference  to  the 
heroic  theme  brings  a  more  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  matter.  The 
whole  mood  changes,  the  physical  energy  is  relaxed,  and  the  violins 
play  an  augmented  and  cantabile  form,"  of  the  broad  diatonic  phrase, 
"supported  by  flowing  arpeggio  figures  in  the  key  of  E-flat  minor. 
This  marks  the  final  turning  away  from  D  minor  tonality,  and  the 
recapitulation  is  arrived  at  in  the  key  of  E-flat,  changing  to  A-flat 
major  at  the  point"  where  the  diatonic  phrase  '.'takes  command  and 
marches  triumphantly  forward  to  the  climax.  In  the  Coda  the  heroic 
theme  prevails  above  all,  not,  as  in  the  first  movement,  to  subdue  the 
activities  of  life,  but  to  glorify  and  fulfil  them." 


Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  a  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  a  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played 
by  ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously 
played  to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to 
Odessa  and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School 
of  that  city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and 
his  extraordinary  ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  Early  in 
1903  Leopold  Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 
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He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
'since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  concerts 
in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  av great  and  mature 
violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in~New 
York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His  first  recital 
in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  2,  1909  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto, 
Op.  35).  He  gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  January  12,  1909;  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  February  1,  March  20,  1909.  He  played  at  a  concert  given 
on  April  4,  1969,  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund,  Beethoven's  concerto  and 
Saint-Saens's  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  in  the  season  of  1909-10  was  at  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's 
Morning  Musical  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  December  27,  1909. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;    died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 

*  Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "  At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 
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"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a.  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst  und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
way" from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  -vista. 

*  * 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half -cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.     The  working-out  is  long 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  bis  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged,  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in  free 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major  (6-8),  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.     There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 

cadenza  near  the  end. 

* 
*  * 

There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction  commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  '1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in  Ox- 
ford, July  7,  1 79 1,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8).  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  toi8n.  Ini8i3  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight,  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)     In  1821  he  travelled 
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with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Iyeopoldstadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;   old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd 
fish,  squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little 
coat, — a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for 
the  stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin, 
pianoforte  concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar 
Alexander  gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 
makers. 

*  * 

The  program  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included  an 
overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini, -as  well  as 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Theaterzeitung,  which  had  just  been  established: — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  (sic)  played  beside  other  excellent 
pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.  Klement's  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultu- 
ous applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  concerto:  the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  certain  vulgar  passages  might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It 
holds  that  Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talents  to  better 
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advantage  and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his 
elegant  septet  in  E-flat,  his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more 
of  his  earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven 
and  the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
rules  and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  en- 
joyment in  it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of^disconnected  and  too  heavy 
ideas  and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should 
distinguish  the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 

* 
*  * 

The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885,  No- 
vember 3,  1888,  December  30,  1893  !  Franz  Ondricek,  December  14, 
1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December  10, 
1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;   Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Eichberg 
(1859),  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

ERNEST  NEWMAN'S   "HUGO   WOLF." 

BY    PHIUP   HALE. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman's  Life  of  Hugo  Wolf  is  published  by  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.  The  volume,  a  large  octavo  of  279  pages  and 
with  13  illustrations,  is  one  of  the  series,  "The  New  Library  of  Music." 

The  Life  of  Wolf  has  been  written  in  German  by  Dr.  Ernst  Decsey 
in  four  voluminous  volumes,  after  the  manner  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  biographers.  Chrysander's  "Handel"  is  in  two  dull  vol- 
umes and  a  part,  and  is  unfinished.  Pohl  wrote  two  volumes  of 
Haydn's  Life,  and  he,  too,  died,  leaving  his  excellent  work  unfinished. 
Jahn's  "Mozart"  was  originally  in  four  huge  volumes.  Max  Kalbeck 
is  still  working  on  his  Life  of  Brahms.  Over  1,000  pages,  large  octavo, 
have  been  published,  and  the  author  has  not  got  beyond  the  year 
1873.  Indefatigable,  formidable  persons,  these  earnest,  deep-thinking 
biographers ! 

The  Life  of  Wolf  by  Decsey  is  supposed  to  be  authoritative, — the 
official  life.  It  is  by  no  means  tiresome  reading.  Wolf  himself  was 
not  a  dull  man,  nor  was  his  life  ordered  according  to  routine,  smugly 
conventional.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  insane  in  the  last  years  and 
he  died  in  a  mad-house.  Some  may  think  that  his  lack  of  mental 
balance  accounted  for  strange  actions  in  the  Vienna  of  his  student 
and  teaching  days.  No  doubt  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
would  swear  that  Wolf's  eyes  were  the  cause  of  his  malady,  and  he 
would  class  him  with  Swift  and  a  hundred  other  eccentric  authors, 
madmen,  geniuses  of  high  and  low  degree.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  insanity  of  Wolf  did  much  for  his  fame.  It  is  a  generous  habit  to 
overpraise  the  ability  of  the  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Newman  must  be  ranked  among  the  very  first  who  have  in  all 
time  written  about  music  and  musicians.  His  learning  is  indispu- 
table, but  he  is  not  a  pedagogue.  His  style  is  clear  and  luminous; 
now  picturesque,  now  eloquent;  now  incisive,  epigrammatic;  now 
rhythmical  and  a  delight  to  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  He  escaped 
long  ago  as  a  descriptive  writer  from  the  influence  of  Macaulay  and 
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he  does  not  ape  Pater.  His  style  is  his  own.  In  his  judgment  he  has 
a  sense  of  historical  perspective,  or  proportion.  He  is  invariably 
interesting. 

In  this  Life  of  Wolf  Mr.  Newman  has  used  the  material  collected  by 
Dr.  Decsey  and  correspondence  and  articles  published  by  others.  He 
gives  full  credit  to  his  predecessors,  and  does  this  with  the  generosity 
of  a  full  man,  not  giving  thanks  in  a  foote-note. 

The  salient  features  of  Wolf's  Life  as  man  and  musician  are  known 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  modern  music,  for  much  has  been  written 
about  him.  Thus  it  is  known  to  every  one  that  he  was  expelled 
unjustly  from  the  Vienna  Conservatory;  that  he  almost  starved  as  a 
pianoforte  teacher;  that  he  wrote  highly  original  reviews  as  a  critic 
for  a  Viennese  frothy  paper;  that  he  afterward  had  devoted  friends; 
that  a  fund  was  raised  for  him  to  allow  him  to  compose  without  distract- 
ing thoughts;  that  he  went  mad.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Newman's  ad- 
mirable biography,  it  is  not  necessary  to  retell  the  story  of  Wolf's  sad 
life.  The  biography  is  interesting  also  in  this  respect:  it  tells  us 
much  about  Mr.  Newman,  his  opinions  on  art. 

Yet  there  should  be  reference  here  to  Mr.  Newman's  estimate  of 
Wolf,  as  a  human  being,  an  estimate  founded  on  statements  made 
openly  or  whispered  by  those  who  knew  him.  It  would  seem  then 
that  Wolf's  occasional  harshness,  rudeness,  was  merely  part  of  his 
"fundamental  "Sincerity."  "Wherever  art  was  concerned  he  went 
straight  for  the  truth,  in  his  opinions,  as  in  his  music."  He  held 
sentimentality  and  any  form  of  pose  in  horror,  and  he  was  savage 
in  his  expression  of  contempt.  Naturally  he  made  enemies;  but  no 
man  had  more  devoted  friends  of  a  high  character,  friends  of  various 
dispositions. 

"What  one  hears  in  private,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "of  some  of  the 
details  of  his  life,  interesting  as  it  is  to  the  moral  pathologist,  is  not 
yet  a  matter  for  the  public  ear.  If  further  information  is  to  be  given 
to  the  world  ■  at  large  it  must  come  with  full  authentication  from 
those  among  his  personal  friends  who  are  best  qualified  to  sift  the 
faults  from  the  legends.  No  feeling  but  one  of  the  most  poignant 
pity  can  fill  us  when  we  think  of  the  growing  misery  of  his  life  and  the 
brutal,  senseless  tragedy  of  his  end.  The  gods,  no  doubt,  mean  well, 
but  their  technique  is  bad.  Nature  is  not  so  prodigal  of  brains  of  the 
first  order  that  she  can  afford  to  fling  them  to  the  rubbish  heap  in  this 
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blind  and  wasteful  way.  Since  the  death  of  Schubert  there  is  no 
musician  whose  premature  end  has  been  so  truly  irreparable  a  loss 
to  art."  This  last  statement  is  a  strong  one.  There  was  Bizet,  for 
instance. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  Wolf  as  a  critic  and  as  a  composer 
of  songs,  for  Mr.  Newman  is  especially  happy  in  his  treatment  of  these 
themes. 

Wolf  wrote  for  the  Salonblatt,  which  circulated  chiefly  among  the 
fashionable  people,  the  "smart  set" — to  use  a  vile,  a  hideous  phrase — 
and  the  "climbers"  of  Vienna.  "Wolf's  strong  and  acid  writing 
must  have  seemed,  among  the  generally  'frivolous  confectionery' 
of  the  rest  of  the  paper,  rather  like  the  irruption  of  a  fanatical  der- 
vish into  a  boudoir."  He  had  decided  tastes;  he  had  no  delicacy 
about  expressing  them  violently  and  he  wrote  uncommonly  well,  with 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  he  thought  pure  and  noble  in  art,  and  with 
invective  and  irony  for  that  which  seemed  bad  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Newman  believes  that  the  last  person  to  be  capable  of  being  a 
good  critic  is.  an  original  composer;  "the  very  strength  of  his  own 
individuality  is  apt  to  render  him  only  moderately  receptive  of  the 
contrasted  art  of  other  men";  and  Mr.  Newman  cites  Brahms  miss- 
ing the  fragrance  and  color  of  Tschaikowsky's  music,  and  Tschai- 
kowsky  not  appreciating  the  meaning  and  structure  of  the  music  by 
Brahms.  He  might  have  cited  Weber's  articles  about  Beethoven; 
singular  judgments  handed  down  by  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
or  other  composers.  Wolf,  however,  showed  an  admirable  catho- 
licity. He  was  right  by  instinct,  the  instinct  of  "a  finely  organized 
nature  willing  to  enjoy  keenly  whatever  could  appeal  to  it  as  being 
beautiful." 

There  was  reason  often  for  his  acidity,  invective,  hate.  "While 
admitting  that  musical  criticism  is  of  no  value  unless  it  sees  all  round 
a  given  case,  and  states  not  only  its  disagreement,  when  agreement 
is  not  possible,  but  the  reason  for  its  disagreement,  one  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  further  theory,  held  by  many  worthy  people,  xthat  the 
writing  should  never  show  any  signs  of  internal  warmth  and  that 
every  word  should  be  struck  out  that  is  likely  to  wound.  So  color- 
less an  ideal  of  the  duty  of  the  critic  can  in  the  last  resort  only  be  held 
by  men  for  whom  the  art  life  consists  merely  in  enjoying  the  better 
products  and  ignoring  the  worst,  who  are  not  keenly  enough  inter- 
ested in  progress  to  go  out  and  fight  for  it,  and  who  do  not  realize 
that  bad  art  cannot  safely  be  ignored,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
debauches  the  public  taste  and  so  makes  it  harder  for  better  art  to 
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find  eyes  to  look  at  it  and  ears  to  listen  to  it."  The  critic  must  suit 
"his  strategy  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  situation."  A  man  may  be 
enthusiastic  and  yet  logical.  He  may  be  ironical  and  yet  discrimina- 
tive. He  may  feel  the  anger  of  the  righteous  man  and  yet  keep  a  cool 
head. 

Note  these  words  of  Mr.  Newman:  "And  that  there  are  occasions 
in  newspaper  musical  criticism  when  the  critic  must  express  himself 
with  warmth  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  have  never  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  problems  that  beset  the  critic  day  by 
day — the  dealing,  for  example,  with  impudent  incompetence  or  the 
cynicism  that  looks  upon  the  public  only  as  a  milch  cow  to  be  drained 
for  personal  profit,  or  the  charlatanism  that  plays  upon  the  half-edu- 
cated instincts  of  the  musically  illiterate.  It  were  folly  to  treat  things 
of  this  kind  with  the  same  courtesy,  the  same  toleration  as  honest 
effort  that  may  not  quite  reach  the  goal  it  aims  at." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Vienna,  when  Wolf  wrote,  was  a  city 
of  prejudices  and  ignorance.  Schumann  observed  this  long  before 
Wolf  wrote.  It  is  to  be  observed  to-day.  Hanslick,  the  most  promi- 
nent critic,  was  an  evil  influence.  He  never  understood  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Wagner,  Tschaikowsky ;  he  .did  not  appreciate  Verdi  at  his  full  value. 
Concert  programs  were  hide-bound  in  their  conservatism  when  Wolf 
wrote,  Read  Wolf's  appeal  to  the  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society:  "Gade,  Dvorak,  Molique,  and  out  of  charity — what  a  gigantic 
effort! — a  symphony  of  Mozart.  Bravo,  Herr  Kapellmeister!  You 
exhibit  taste,  good  intentions,  industry,  devotion,  zeal,  perseverance, 
and  a  good  supply  of  ambition.  What  is  it  all  to  lead  to?  Won't 
you  climb  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  producing  the  youthful  symphonies 
of  Haydn  ?  Do  you  dread  the  labor  it  would  take,  the  sleepless  nights, 
the  bloody  sweat?  No,  Herr  Kapellmeister,  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself,  nurse  yourself;  you  need  rest.  Go  on  making  us  happy  with 
Dvorak  rhapsodies,  Gade  overtures,  Molique  'cello  concertos.  Why 
have  a  Mozart  symphony  at  the  end  ?  and  of  all  things  the  superb  one 
in  K-flat?  This  work  is  too  complicated.  You  are  ruining  your 
system  with  rehearsals,  and  then  the  prospect  of  hearing  you  conduct 
Czerny's  'School  of  Velocity'   (the  instrumentation  of  which  Herr  B. 
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should  be  obliging  enough  to  undertake)  would  be  taken  away  from 
us  forever." 

Wolf  roared  against  late  comers  and  early  goers;  against  noisy  ap- 
plause after  exquisite  or  noble  music.  He  demanded  small  theatres 
for  operas  of  the  lighter  class,  small  halls  for  chamber  music.  There 
were  works  by  Brahms  that  pleased  him, — songs,  and  some  of  the  cham- 
ber music,  and  he  praised  them  warmly;  but  the  Brahms  that  others 
thought  great  was  only  the  epigone  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  had  all  passed  him  by  as  a  sym- 
phonist  and  left  no  trace  on  him.  Brahms  was  blind  to  Wagner.  "Just 
as  people  at  that  time  danced  minuets,  i.e.,  wrote  symphonies,  so 
Brahms  also  writes  symphonies,  regardless  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  mean  time.  He  is  like  a  departed  spirit  that  returns  to  its  old 
house,  totters  up  the  rickety  steps,  turns  the  rusty  key  with  much 
difficulty,  and  directs  an  absent-minded  gaze  on  the  cobwebs  that 
are  forming  in  the  air  and  the  ivy  that  is  forcing  its  way  through  the 
gloomy  windows." 

As  a  critic,  Wolf  admired  Gluck,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Weber, 
Marschner,  Schubert,  Schumann.  He  did  not  care  for  any  music 
that  was  distinctively  national,  but  he  liked  that  of  Smetana,  Glinka, 
Tschaikowsky.  He  saw  little  in  modern  Italian  opera  writers,  and 
he  abhorred  especially,  but  for  widely  differing  reasons,  Boito's  "Mefis- 
tofele"  and  Ponchielli's  "La  Gioconda."  Of  Ponchielli  he  wrote  that 
this  Italian  had  no  originality:  "He  has  a  dozen  physiognomies; 
his  imagination  proceeds  like  a  stubborn  ass  that  after  every  second 
step  goes  back  upon  the  first.  'La  Gioconda'  is  composed  merely 
for  the  singers,  not  for  the  public."     Wolf  was  fond  of  Berlioz  and  Bizet. 

Mr.  Newman  thinks  that  Wolf's  newspaper  work  for  four  years  re- 
tarded his  own  development  as  a  composer,  by  reason  of  the  physical 
strain  and  the  mental  distraction. 

In  this  biography  there  is  comparatively  little  about  Wolf's  mis- 
cellaneous compositions,  orchestral,  chamber,  choral.  Mr.  Newman 
admits  that  the  symphonic  poem  "  Pen thesilea  "  is  unsuccessful.  Wolf 
was  wildly  enthusiastic  over  Kleist's  tragedy,  but  he  was  "rarely 
at  his  very  best  except  when  he  had  a  poem  to  work  over  line  by  line." 

Those  who  have  heard  Dr.  Wuellner  sing  Wolf's  "  Feuerreiter " 
and  marvelled  at  the  dramatic  power  of  the  song  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Wolf  also  set  music  for  chorus  and  orchestra  to  Moricke's 
wild  poem.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  give  of  course  more  tone,  sub- 
stance, and  effect.  "An  excellent  new  effect  is  made  at  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  words  'There  behind  yonder  hill,  see  the  mill  is  burning,' 

^ere  the  phrase  that  appears  only  once  in  the  ballad  is  now  first 

"1  shouted  wildly  by  the  sopranos  and  contraltos,  and  then  answered 

.  as  if  from  the  distance,  by  the  tenors  and   basses.     The  end, 

much  more  impressive  in  the  choral  version  than  it  is  in  the 
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original  ballad;  the  dark  harmonies  for  the  four  voices  suggest  the 
atmosphere  better  than  the  single  voice-part .  does,  and  the  drum  taps 
in  the  closing  bars  sound  very  ghostly." 

Not  the  orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  pieces,  not  the  opera  "The 
Corregidor,"  will  put  Wolf  securely  in  a  commanding  position.  The 
songs  of  Wolf  will  make  his  name  immortal,  and  Mr.  Newman  does 
not  hesitate  to  place  Wolf  at  the  head  of  the  song-writers  of  the  world. 
Mr,  Newman  does  not  throw  out  wild  and  whirring  words;  he  argues 
the  question  patiently,  elaborately.  Nearly  seventy  pages  of  this 
biography  are  devoted  to  Wolf,  the  song-writer. 

"What?"  some  one  may  say,  "Wolf  a  greater  song-writer  than 
Schubert?"  Mr.  Newman  bids  the  surprised  one  to  sit  down,  that 
they  may  reason  together.  Like  Mozart,  in  spite  of  heaven-sent  gifts, 
Schubert  was  too  fluent;  his  poetic  sense  was  often  at  fault;  he  was 
not  always  careful  to  think  out  a  poem  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  fresh 
expression  to  a  fresh  emotion;  he  was  often  contented  with  the  "lazy" 
strophe  form,  nor  disturbed  by  the  consequent  falsification  of  the 
poet's  meaning;  he  often  fell  into  misaccentuations,  threw  emphasis 
on  the  wrong  word.  "He  took  up  many  profound  poems  in  far  too 
superficial  a  mood,  dashing  irresponsibly  into  the  music  for  them  before 
he  had  really  penetrated  half-way  to  their  secret.  The  relation  of 
his  music  with  many  poems  was  not  the  marriage  of  equal  minds; 
it  Wris  not  even  a  passionate  liaison;  it  was  merely  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance from  the  other  side  of  the  street."  In  all  these  respects  Wolf 
was  the  greater  artist;  he  had  the  gifts  that  Schubert  "either  lacked 
or  displayed  only  intermittently."  He  was  poet  and  musician.  "Schu- 
bert is  indeed  almost  incomparable,  singer  and  seer  in  one.  But,  like 
every  other  great  musician,  he  has  been  smothered  in  uncritical  adu- 
lation. Men  write  about  him  now  according  to  a  formula:  they  do 
not  paint  his  real  portrait,  keeping  their  eye  on  the  model  the  whole 
of  the  time." 

Wolf  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  poem.  He  allowed  the  poet  to 
prescribe  to  him  the  shape  and  color  of  a  song  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  He  did  not  allow  his  own  melodic  idea  to  run  counter  to 
the  poetic  thought.     He  did  not  sacrifice  verbal  sense;    his  manner 
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of  making  melodic  accent  coincide  with  the  verbal  is  wonderful.  Yet 
his  melodic  line  seems  natural,  inevitable,  Furthermore,  Wolf  gave 
the  pianoforte  part  "a  significance  it  had  never  previously  had  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  song."  The  pianoforte  part  of  many  of  them 
seems  self-sufficient,  a  pianoforte  piece;  but  the  piano  and  the  vocal 
parts  fit  together  with  unparalleled  ease  and  effect.  Mr.  Newman 
declares  that  the  phrase,  "Wolf  is  the  Wagner  of  song, ' '  is  only  a  half- 
truth." 

It  was  as  though  Wolf  habitually  composed  a  song  in  a  clairvoyant 
state.  He  saturated  himself  in  every  poem ;  he  lived  its  life  completely. 
When  the  fit  was  on  him,  he  would  scarcely  sleep,  eat,  or  go  out  of  the 
house  for  days,  and,  when  the  songs  were  written,  he  would  run  to 
play  them  to  his  friends,  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time.  He 
saw  pictures  when  he  composed.  For  "Weyla's  Song"  he  imagined 
"the  protecting  spirit  of  the  island  of  Orplid  sitting  on  a  rocky  ledge 
in  the  moonlight,  holding  her  harp  in  her  hands";  for  the  second 
"Coptic  Song  "  he  pictured  "a  banquet  of  wise  men  from  every  land, 
singing  a  jocund,  high-spirited  song  and  draining  their  bumpers  at 
each  refrain."  He  would  read  the  poem  till  it  had  taken  possession 
of  him,  not  thinking  at  the  time  what  music  he  would  write  for  it. 
He  would  sleep,  and  the  song  would  come  to  him  mysteriously,  so 
that  in  noting  it  down  the  brain  outran  the  pen.  "The  poems  lit- 
erally set  themselves.  Wolf  was  only  the  expressive  medium  through 
which  all  the  deeper  significances  that  were  latent  in  the  poem  were 
made  visible  and  audible." 

English  literature  is  not  rich  in  biographies  of  musicians.  There 
are  biographies  enough,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  merely  anec- 
dotical,  eulogistic  without  discrimination,  or  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Finck's  "Wagner"  is  entertaining  and  valuable,  though  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  Wagner  was  in  need  of  defenders,  and  the  biography 
now  seems  unnecessarily  polemical.  "Grieg,"  by  the  same  author, 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  two  have  a  personal  flavor,  and  they 
are  written  with  unflagging  gusto.  Mr.  Newman's  "Wolf"  is  a  wel- 
come addition.  As  a  biography,  it  is  deeply  interesting.  As  a  critical 
review,  it  is  illuminative  and  stimulating. 
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Overture;  to  "  Euryanthe:  " Cari,  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  i8,  1786; 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoirede  Gerard  de-  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller) ; 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1^>23- 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  have  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
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ing  to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

-  "The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Briihl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half  note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Lufte  Ruh'  "  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo ; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 
I  In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
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chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 
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This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe 's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Riibezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "  At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was,played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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E-flat.     The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


* 

*  * 


A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  vServieres  was  published  in  1907  at 
Paris,  a  volume,  undated,  in  the  series  "L,es  Musiciens  Celebres," 
published  by  "Librairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  editeur."  Ser- 
vices, after  speaking  of  Mrs.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In 
spite  of  the  corrections  and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded, 
the  piece  was  still  absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mrs.  von  Weber,  who 
showed  such  intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to 
be  discarded  in  the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischiitz,'  did  not  dissuade  him 
from  the  choice  of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
von  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion,- — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NEW  YORK 


Pianoforte  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 

ill  W.  U7th  St.,  New  York/ 

Telephone  6408-J  Morningside. 

Ponch  Gallery,  315  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  2173  Prospect. 

Wissner  Piano. 


LEOPOLD  WOLFSOHN, 


EPSTEIN    TRIO 

PAUL  REFER  DAVOL  SANDERS  HERMAN  EPSTEIN 

'CELLO  VIOLIN  PIANO 

Address,  HERMAN  EPSTEIN 

CARNEGIE  HALL 
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FLORIO 


Eminent  Authority  on  Voice   Placement. 
Renowned    Italian    Grand   Opera  Tenor. 


TEACHER  OF 

EG  AN  I,  the  great  American  grand  opera  tenor. 
Mine.  Oriska  Worden.  Enrico  Orimonte,  Mme- 
Lilla  Britton  and  many  others  now  appearing  before 
the  public  in  Europe  and  America. 

Positive   Results  Guaranteed. 

104  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

Tel.  7662  Schuyler.  Cable  address  "  Florial." 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
801  802  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


TRESSLER  SCOTT 


135  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


BARITONE, 

Specialist  in  Building,  Strengthening  and 
Beautifying  of  Voice  through  the  Expres- 
sion of  Thought  and  Feeling  in  Singing 
and  Speaking. 


REINALD  WERRENRATH, 


BARITONE. 

Personal  Address: 

Marlen   Court, 

179th  Street  and  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mme.  MARIE  PARGELLO, 


DRAMATIC  CONTRALTO. 

Vocal  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 
130-131    Carnegie   Hall,   New  York. 


JOHN  W,  NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Students  contemplating  study  will  be  given  a  voice 
trial  and  advice  free  of  charge  by  writing  for 
an  appointment. 

801-802  Carnegie   Hall.  New  York  City. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

5  West  38th  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto. 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredericks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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Claude  Maitland  Griffeth, 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION. 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Telephone,  1350,  Columbus. 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  yirgil  Piano  School. 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski. 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue. 


FREDERIC  MARTIN, 


BASSO. 

515  W.  124th  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  4858  Morning. 
Management :   Haenskl  &  J  ones. 

1  East  42d  St. .  New  York. 


OYIDE  MUSIN, 


World  Renowned  Belgian  Violinist. 

Virtuoso  School  of  Music. 

VIOLIN.       PIANO.      CELLO.       VOICE. 
7   East  45th   Street. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINQ, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston* 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 

York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week 

«  SOPRANO.  Engagements  may   be   made   for   Private 

Musical  es. 


Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


254  West  85th  Street 


WILLIAM       ALDEN       P  AU  L  L 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours  :  j  9"1  Dai]y  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,German,  Russian 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  comnunlcitlons  It  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON  Ciriilll  Rill.  Niw  Tirk  City 
Pirniout  stidli  sddriss,  Cinuli  Rill.  N.T.        Boston,  Miss.  (RuitiltM  ClMitrs).  Tiiritjs 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Itallas  Opera,  Cerent  Oardaa), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    NORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 


1909- 19 10 

CULLIS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orantfe.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  FIELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,  346  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37   Stelnert   Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrheim   School   of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER 


Composer  and 


Conductor 


Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Friday* 

Telephone 
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Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


programme  of  % 
FOURTH  CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  25 
AT  8.J5 


COPYRIGHT,   1909,  BY   C.  A.  ELLIS 
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Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowica,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 

Kautzenbach,  W 

Wamke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 

Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M, 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

SchuScker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


Quarter   Grand  Style  V,  in  figured  Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It   is  tut   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions  a  Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  Chickermg  is9  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  in  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

BROADWAY  and  8th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
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ACADEMY   OF  MUSIC      -        -        -       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-second  Season  in  Brooklyn 


lostfltt  i^gmpljnmj  (§rrijrstra 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  25 
AT  8J5 


PROGRAMME 

Schumann   ......     Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Brahms        .....     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 
I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito.  * 


Strauss         .  .         Tone  Poem,  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra"  (freely  after 

Friedr.  Nietzsche),  Op.  30 
Organist,  Mr.  Marshall 


Berlioz         ....  Overture  "  The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE- 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


@3t, 


J%m^ 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

439  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i  .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo.  The  first  performance  of  the 
overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  February  25,  1850,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund.     Schumann  conducted. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Kmmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 

*  A  "  complainte  "  :  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.    Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  defloration. " 


TO    TEACHERS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Educational  Music  in  All  its  Branches. 

The  Most  Representative  Music  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Sole  Agents  for 
ENOCH  &  SONS,  London. 

ENOCH  &  CO.,  Paris. 

ELKIN  &  CO.,  London. 

G.  RICORDI  &  CO.,     Milan. 
E.  DOTESIO  &  CO.,     Spain. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE  HAROMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano    to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman."* 

Hardman    Pianos   may  be  purchased  on  easy   monthly  payments.      The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago 's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
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A  Guide  to  the  Opera 

ELEKTRA 

BY 

RICHARD  STRAUSS 

With  Musical  Examples  from  the  Score 
BY 

ERNEST  HUTCHESON 

Pp.61.    Cloth.   Net  75c.  (83c.  postpaid) 

A  brief  introduction  sums  up  critical  opinion,  the 
drama  is  then  cleverly  summarized,  and  the  remain- 
der is  devoted  to  an  analytical  account  of  the  music 
itself,  profusely  illustrated  by  musical  examples  of 
the  leading  motives. 


THE  VOICE 

Its  Production.    Care  and  Preservation 
BY 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,   M.D. 

Pp.  196.    Cloth.     Net  SI.  25 

Dr.  Frank  Miller,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  one 
of  the  leading  New  York  specialists  on  throat,  nose 
and  ear.  He  numbers  many  singers  among  his 
patients  and  is  physician  to  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  Company.  No  one  could  be  better  fitted  to 
write  with  authority  and  understanding  concerning 
the  proper  development  and  use  of  the  vocal  organs 
than  a  leading  throat  specialist,  to  whose  medical 
knowledge  is  added  the  results  of  his  own  experience 
as  a  professional  singer. 


Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Iyeidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  K-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 


The  Finer  Music 

is  Better  Appreciated 

Through  Repetition 

The  child  by  constantly  hearing  the  rolls  which  produce 
the  scores  of  the  operas  quickly  learns  to  love  only  the 
better,  the  deeper,  more  intellectually  inspiring  music.  We 
sell  these  rolls  at  about  half  the  price  charged  by  other 
music   stores.      Piano   player    rolls    are   a   specialty   here. 
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The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  i,  1866. 


Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloi'se,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Barbant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Huttenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Milan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  L,a  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 
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I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

TV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.     The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus : — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 

* 
*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.     The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
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acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,-  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes. 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Prot6ger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  facons ; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

AhTqu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant ! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
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showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Bnill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus/Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.     The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 

•  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's,  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphomy  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
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returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonic  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 

** . 
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'the  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the 'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London.  1905. 
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Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four,  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra,"  Op.  30. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich  on  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

The  full  title  of  this  composition  is  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Tondichtung  (frei  nach  Friedr.  Nietzsche)  fur  grosses  Orchester."  Com- 
position was  begun  at  Munich,  February  4,  1 896/"  and  completed  there 
August  24,  1896.  The  first  performance  was  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  November  27  of  the  same  year.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
also  at  Cologne,  December  1.  The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin, 
led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  produced  it  in  Berlin,  November  30.  The  first 
performance  in  England  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  6,  1897. 
Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  gave  two  performances  in  Chicago  early 
in  1897.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert,  led  by  Mr.  Paur,  October  30,  1897.  The  work  was 
performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  March  17,  1900,  and  by  Mr.  Fiedler,  February  6, 
1909. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche*  conceived  the  plan  of  his  "Thus  spake  Zara- 
thustra: A  Book  for  All  and  None"  in  August,  1881,  as  he  was  walking 

*  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  was  born  at  Rocken,  October  15,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Schulpforte 
and  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipsic.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  classical  philology 
at  the  University  of  Basel.  In  consequence  of  an  eye  and  brain  trouble  he  obtained  sick  leave  in  1876,  and 
in  1879  he  was  pensioned.  He  spent  ten  years  thereafter  at  health  resorts,  and,  as  he  said,  each  year  contained 
for  him  two  hundred  days  of  pure  pain.  In  1888  he  became  hopelessly  insane,  and  he  died  August  25,  1900, 
at  Weimar.  We  are  interested  in  him  here  chiefly  in  connection  with  music.  At  first,  a  wild-eyed  partisan  of 
Wagner,  he  wrote  "Die  Geburt  der  Tragddie  aus  dem  Geiste  der  Musik"  (1872)  and  "Richard  Wagner  in 
Bayreuth"  (1876).  Later  he  assailed  Wagner  bitterly  in  "Der  Fall  Wagner"  (1888)  and  "Nietzsche  contra 
Wagner  "  (1889).  He  himself  composed  music.  In  1872  he  sent  to  Hans  von  Bulow  a  symphonic  work,  "Medi- 
tation on  Manfred."  _  Von  Bulow  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  "  the  very  acme  of  fanatical  nonsense,  and  the  most 
disagreeable  and  anti-musical  thing  that  my  eyes  have  ever  seen  committed  to  music-paper  for,  aye,  many  a 
long  day."  (See  the  correspondence  in  "Hans  von  Bulow:  Briefe,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  530-562  (Leipsic,  1900). 
Nietzsche  also  composed  a  hymn,  "To  Life,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  "Hymn  to  Friendship,"  for  tenor 
solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  The  latter  was  performed  in  a  quasi-private  manner  at  Weimarj  October  15,  1904, 
with  a  pianoforte  in  the  place  of  an  orchestra.  Much  has  been  written  about  Nietzsche  in  connection  with 
music.  There  is  an  interesting  essay  in  Maurice  Kufferath's  "Musiciens  et  Philosophies"  (Paris,  1899).  See 
also  Hans  Embacher's  articles  on  the  correspondence  between  Nietzsche  and  Rohde  (Die  Musik,  second  year, 
— 1902-1903, — first  quarter,  pp.  83,  193).  A  list  of  passages  referring  to  Wagner  in  Nietzsche's  writings  is 
published  in  Dr.  Title's  preface  to  Thomas  Common's  translation  of  "Der  Fall  Wagner"  ("  The  Case  of  Wag- 
ner") (London  and  New  York,  1896).  This  volume  also  contains  a  translation  of  "Nietzsche  contra  Wagner," 
a  selection  of  many  of  the  passages  referred  to  above.  "The  Birth  of  Tragedy,"  translated  by  William  A. 
Haussmann,  was  published  by  T.  N.  Foulis  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1909). 
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through  the  woods  near  the  Silvaplana  Lake  in  the  Engadine,  and  saw 
a  huge,  tower-like  crag.  He  completed  the  first  part  in  February, 
1883,  at  Rapallo,  near  Genoa;  he  wrote  the  second  part  in  Sils  Maria 
in  June  and  July,  the  third  part  in  the  following  winter  at  Nice,  and  the 
fourth  part,  not  then  intended  to  be  the  last,  but  to  serve  as  an  interlude, 
from  November,  1884,  till  February,  1885,  at  Men  tone.  Nietzsche 
never  published  this  fourth  part;  it  was  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  not  publicly  issued  till  after  he  became  insane.  The  whole  of 
"  Zarathustra "  was  published  in  1892.  A  translation  into  English  by 
Alexander  Tille,  Ph.D.,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was 
published  in  1896,  and  the  quotations  in  this  article  are  from  Dr.  Tille 's 
translation.  A  revised  translation  by  T.  Common,  with  introduction 
and  commentary  by  A.  M.  Ludovici,  was  published  by  T.  N.  Foulis 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1909). 

Nietzsche's  Zarathustra  is  by  no  means  the  historical  or  legendary 
Zoroaster,  mage,  leader,  warrior,  king.  The  Zarathustra  of  Nietzsche 
is  Nietzsche  himself,  with  his  views  on  life  and  death.  Strauss's  opera 
"  Guntram  "  (1894)  showed  the  composer's  interest  in  the  book.  Before 
the  tone-poem  was  performed,  this  program  was  published:  "First 
movement:  Sunrise.  Man  feels  the  power  of  God.  Andante  religiose 
But  man  still  longs.  He  plunges  into  passion  (second  movement)  and 
finds  no  peace.  He  turns  towards  science,  and  tries  in  vain  to  solve 
life's  problem  in  a  fugue  (third  movement).  Then  agreeable  dance  tunes 
sound  and  he  becomes  an  individual,  and  his  soul  soars  upward  while 
the  world  sinks  far  beneath  him."  But  Strauss  gave  this  explanation 
to  Mr.  Otto  Florsheim:  "I  did  not  intend  to  write  philosophical  music 
or  to  portray  in  music  Nietzsche's  great  work.  I  meant  to  convey  by 
means  of  music  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the  human  race  from  its 
origin,  through  the  various  phases  of  its  development,  religious  and 
scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  Superman.  The  whole  sym- 
phonic poem  is  intended  as  my  homage  to  Nietzsche's  genius,  which 

found  its  greatest  exemplification  in  his  book,  'Thus  spake  Zarathustra.' " 

* 
*  * 

"Thus  spake  Zarathustra"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  three   flutes 

(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  piccolo),  three  oboes,  one  English 

horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  one  clarinet  in  E-flat,  one  bass  clarinet, 

three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,    three 

trombones,  two  bass  tubas,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 

Glockenspiel,  a  low  bell  in  E,  two  harps,  organ,  sixteen  first  violins, 

sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  twelve  'cellos,  eight  double-basses. 
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On  a  fly-leaf  of  a  score  is  printed  the  following  excerpt  from  Nietz- 
sche's book,  the  first  section  of  " Zarathustra's  Introductory  Speech": — 

"Having  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  Zarathustra  left  his  home  and  the  lake  of  his 
home  and  went  into  the  mountains.  There  he  rejoiced  in  his  spirit  and  his  lone- 
liness, and  for  ten  years  did  not  grow  weary  of  it.  But  at  last  his  heart  turned — 
one  morning  he  got  up  with  the  dawn,  stepped  into  the  presence  of  the  Sun  and 
thus  spake  unto  him :  '  Thou  great  star !  What  would  be  thy  happiness,  were  it  not 
for  those  for  whom  thou  shinest  ?  For  ten  years  thou  hast  come  up  here  to  my  cave. 
Thou  wouldst  have  got  sick  of  thy  light  and  thy  journey  but  for  me,  mine  eagle  and 
my  serpent.  But  we  waited  for  thee  every  morning,  and  receiving  from  thee  thine 
abundance,  blessed  thee  for  it.  Lo!  I  am  weary  of  my  wisdom,  like  the  bee  that 
hath  collected  too  much  honey;  I  need  hands  reaching  out  for  it.  I  would  fain 
grant  and  distribute  until  the  wise  among  men  could  once  more  enjoy  their  folly, 
and  the  poor  once  more  their  riches.  For  that  end  I  must  descend  to  the  depth: 
as  thou  dost  at  even,  when  sinking  behind  the  sea,  thou  givest  light  to  the  lower 
regions,  thou  resplendent  star!  I  must,  like  thee,  go  down,*  as  men  say — men  to 
whom  I  would  descend.  Then  bless  me,  thou  impassive  eye,  that  canst  look  without 
envy  even  upon  over-much  happiness.  Bless  the  cup  which  is  about  to  overflow, 
so  that  the  water  golden-flowing  out  of  it  may  carry  everywhere  the  reflection  of  thy 
rapture.  Lo!  this  cup  is  about  to  empty  itself  again,  and  Zarathustra  will  once 
more  become  a  man. — Thus  Zarathustra's  going  down  began." 

This  prefatory  note  in  Strauss 's  tone-poem  is  not  a  "program"  of 
the  composition  itself.  It  is  merely  an  introduction,  and  the  sub- 
captions  of  the  composer  in  the  score  indicate  that  the  music  after  the 
short  musical  introduction  begins  where  the  quotation  ends. 

Zarathustra  stepped  down  from  the  mountains.  After  strange  talk 
with  an  old  hermit  he  arrived  at  a  town  where  many  were  gathered 
in  the  market-place,  for  a  rope  dancer  had  promised  a  performance. 

And  Zarathustra  thus  spake  unto  ' '  the  folk :  '  /  teach  you  beyond  f  man.  Man  is 
a  something  that  shall  be  surpassed. 

.  .  .  "'What  with  man  is  the  ape?  A  joke  or  a  sore  shame.  Man  shall  be  the 
same  for  beyond-man,  a  joke  or  a  sore  shame.  Ye  have  made  your  way  from  worm 
to  man  and  much  within  you  is  still  worm.  Once  ye  were  apes,  even  now  man  is  ape 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  ape.     He  who  is  the  wisest  among  you  is  but  a  discord 

*  Mr.  Apthorp  to  his  translation,  "Like  thee  I  must  go  down,  as  men  call  it,"  added  a  note:  "The 
German  word  is  untergehen;  literally  to  go  below."  It  means  both  "to  perish"  and  "to  set"  (as  the  lun 
sets).— P.  H. 

t  "Overman,"  or,  as  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  prefers,  "Superman."  Muret  and  Sanders  define  the 
word  "Uebermensch":  "Demigod,  superhuman  being,  man  without  a  model  and  without  a  shadow;  godlike 
man."— P.  H. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

I  f  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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and  hybrid  of  plant  and  ghost.  .  .  .  Beyond-man  is  the  significance  of  earth.  ...  I 
conjure  you,  my  brethren,  remain  faithful  to  earth  and  do  not  believe  those  who  speak 
unto  you  of  superterrestrial  hopes!  .  .  .  Once  soul  looked  contemptuously  upon 
body;  that  contempt  then  being  the  highest  ideal,  soul  wished  the  body  meagre, 
hideous,  starved.  Thus  soul  thought  it  could  escape  body  and  earth.  Oh!  that 
soul  was  itself  meagre,  hideous,  starved ;  cruelty  was  the  lust  of  that  soul !  But  ye 
also,  my  brethren,  speak;  what  telleth  your  body  of  your  soul?  Is  your  soul  not 
poverty  and  dirt  and  a  miserable  ease  ?  Verily  a  muddy  sea  is  man.  One  must  be 
a  sea  to  be  able  to  receive  a  muddy  stream  without  becoming  unclean.  Behold  I 
teach  you  beyond-man;  he  is  that  sea,  in  him  your  great  contempt  can  sink  .... 
Man  is  a  rope  connecting  animal  and  beyond-man — a  rope  over  a  precipice.  Dan- 
gerous over,  dangerous  on-the-way,  dangerous  looking  backward,  dangerous  shiver- 
ing and  making  a  stand.  What  is  great  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  bridge  and  not  a  goal  ; 
what  can  be  loved  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  transition  and  a  downfall.  ...  It  is  time 
for  man  to  mark  out  his  goal.  It  is  time  for  man  to  plant  the  germ  of  his  highest 
hope.  His  soul  is  still  rich  enough  for  that  purpose.  But  one  day  that  soil  will  be 
impoverished  and  tame,  no  high  tree  being  any  longer  able  to  grow  from  it.'" 

"The  scene  of  'Thus  spake  Zarathustra,"'  says  Dr.  Tille,  "is  laid, 
as  it  were,  outside  of  time  and  space,  and  certainly  outside  of  countries 
and  nations,  outside  of  this  age,  and  outside  of  the  main  condition  of 
all  that  lives — the  struggle  for  existence.  .  .  .  There  appear  cities  and 
mobs,  kings  and  scholars,  poets  and  cripples,  but  outside  of  their  realm 
there  is  a  province  which  is  Zarathustra's  own,  where  he  lives  in  his 
cave  amid  the  rocks,  and  whence  he  thrice  goes  to  men  to  teach  them  his 
wisdom.  This  Nowhere  and  Nowhen,  over  which  Nietzsche's  imagi- 
nation is  supreme,  is  a  province  of  boundless  individualism,  in  which 
a  man  of  mark  has  free  play,  unfettered  by  the  tastes  and  inclinations 
of  the  multitude.  .  .  .  'Thus  spake  Zarathustra'  is  a  kind  of  summary 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  on  this  fact 
that  its  principal  significance  rests.  It  unites  in  itself  a  number  of 
mental  movements  which,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  various  sciences, 
have  made  themselves  felt  separately  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
without  going  far  beyond  them.  By  bringing  them  into  contact, 
although  not  always  into  uncontradictory  relation,  Nietzsche  transfers 
them  from  mere  existence  in  philosophy,  or  scientific  literature  in 
general,  into  the  sphere  or  the  creed  or  Weltanschauung  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  thus  his  book  becomes  capable  of  influencing  the  views 
and  strivings  of  a  whole  age." 

Zarathustra   teaches   men   the   deification   of  Life.     He   offers   not 
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Joy  of  life,  for  to  him  there  is  no  such  thing,  but  fulness  of  iife,  in  the 

joy  of  the  senses,  "in  the  triumphant  exuberance  of  vitality,  in  the  pure, 

lofty  naturalness  of  the  antique,  in  short,  in  the  fusion  of  God,  world, 

and  ego." 

* 

He    * 

There  is  a  simple  but  impressive  introduction,  in  which  there  is  a 
solemn  trumpet  motive,  which  leads  to  a  great  climax  for  full  orchestra 
and  organ  on  the  chord  of  C  major.  There  is  this  heading,  "Von  den 
HiNTERWELTLERN"(Of  the  Dwellers  in  the  Rear  World).  These  are 
they  who  sought  the  solution  in  religion.  Zarathustra,  too,  had  once 
dwelt  in  this  rear-world.     (Horns  intone  a  solemn  Gregorian  "Credo.") 

"Then  the  world  seemed  to  me  the  work  of  a  suffering  and  tortured  God.  A 
dream  then  the  world  appeared  to  me,  and  a  God's  fiction;  colored  smoke  before 
the  eyes  of  a  godlike  discontented  one.  .  .  .  Alas!  brethren,  that  God  whom  I  created 
was  man's  work  and  man's  madness,  like  all  Gods.  Man  he  was,  and  but  a  poor 
piece  of  man  and  the  I.  From  mine  own  ashes  and  flame  it  came  unto  me,  that 
ghost,  aye  verily !  It  did  not  come  unto  me  from  beyond !  What  happened,  breth- 
ren ?  I  overcame  myself,  the  sufferer,  and  carrying  mine  own  ashes  unto  the  moun- 
tains invented  for  myself  a  brighter  flame.     And  lo!   the  ghost  departed  from  me." 

The  next  heading  is  "Von  der  grossen  Sehnsucht"  (Of  the  Great 
Yearning).  This  stands  over  an  ascending  passage  in  B  minor  in 
'cellos  and  bassoons,  answered  by  wood-wind  instruments  in  chromatic 
thirds.     The  reference  is  to  the  following  passage : — 

.  .  .  "O  my  soul,  I  understand  the  smile  of  thy  melancholy.  Thine  over-great 
riches  themselves  now  stretch  out  longing  hands !  .  .  .  And,  verily,  O  my  soul !  who 
could  see  thy  smile  and  not  melt  into  tears?  Angels  themselves  melt  into  tears, 
because  of  the  over-kindness  of  thy  smile.  Thy  kindness  and  over-kindness  wanteth 
not  to  complain  and  cry!  And  yet,  O  my  soul,  thy  smile  longeth  for  tears,  and  thy 
trembling  mouth  longeth  to  sob.  .  .  .  Thou  liketh  better  to  smile  than  to  pour  out 
thy  sorrow.  .  .  .  But  if  thou  wilt  not  cry,  nor  give  forth  in  tears  thy  purple  melan- 
choly, thou  wilt  have  to  sing,  O  my  soul!  Behold,  I  myself  smile  who  foretell  such 
things  unto  thee.  .  .  .  O  my  soul,  now  I  have  given  thee  all,  and  even  my  last,  and 
all  my  hands  have  been  emptied  by  giving  unto  thee!  My  bidding  thee  sing,  lo,  that 
was  the  last  thing  I  had!" 

The  next  section  begins  with  a  pathetic  cantilena  in  C  minor  (second 
violins,  oboes,  horn),  and  the  heading  is:  "Von  den  Freuden  und 
Leidenschaften  ' '  (Of  Joys  and  Passions) . 

"Once  having  passions  thou  calledst  them  evil.  Now,  however,  thou  hast  nothing 
but  thy  virtues:  they  grew  out  of  thy  passions.  Thou  laidest  thy  highest  goal  upon 
these  passions:  then  they  became  thy  virtues  and  delights.  .  .  .  My  brother,  if  thou 
hast  good  luck,  thou  hast  one  virtue  and  no  more;  thus  thou  walkest  more  easily 
over  the  bridge.  It  is  a  distinction  to  have  many  virtues,  but  a  hard  lot;  and 
many  having  gone  to  the  desert  killed  themselves,  because  they  were  tired  of  being 
the  battle  and  battlefield  of  virtues." 

"Grablied"  (Grave  Song).  The  oboe  has-a  tender  cantilena  over 
the  Yearning  motive  in  'cellos  and  bassoons. 

"'Yonder  is  the  island  of  graves,  the  silent.  Yonder  also  are  the  graves  of  my 
youth.     Thither  will  I  carry  an  evergreen  wreath  of  life.'     Resolving  this  in  my  heart 
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I  went  over  the  sea.  Oh,  ye,  ye  visions  and  apparitions  of  my  youth!  Oh,  all  ye 
glances  of  love,  ye  divine  moments!  How  could  ye  die  so  quickly  for  me!  This 
day  I  think  of  you  as  my  dead  ones.  From  your  direction,  my  dearest  dead  ones, 
a  sweet  odour  cometh  unto  me,  an  odour  setting  free  heart  and  tears.  .  .  .  Still  I 
am  the  richest,  and  he  who  is  to  be  envied  most — I,  the  loneliest!  For  I  have  had 
you,  and  ye  have  me  still."  .  .  . 

"Von  der  Wissenschaft "  (Of  Science).  The  fugued  passage  begins 
with  'cellos  and  double-basses  (divided).  The  subject  of  this  fugato 
contains  all  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  the 
real  responses  to  this  subject  come  in  successively  a  fifth  higher. 

"Thus  sang  the  Wizard.  And  all  who  were  there  assembled,  fell  unawares  like 
birds  into  the  net  of  his  cunning.  .  .  .  Only  the  conscientious  one  of  the  spirit  had 
not  been  caught.  He  quickly  took  the  harp  from  the  wizard,  crying:  'Air!  Let 
good  air  come  in!  Let  Zarathustra  come  in!  Thou  makest  this  cave  sultry  and 
poisonous,  thou  bad  old  wizard!  Thou  seducest,  thou  false  one,  thou  refined  one, 
unto  unknown  desires  and  wilderness.  .  .  .  Alas,  for  all  free  spirits  who  are  not  on 
their  guard  against  such  wizards!  Gone  is  their  freedom.  Thou  teachest  and 
thereby  allurest  back  into  prisons!  We  seem  to  be  very  different.  And,  verily, 
we  spake  and  thought  enough  together  ...  to  enable  me  to  know  we  are  different. 
We  seek  different  things  ...  ye  and  I.  For  I  seek  more  security.  .  .  .  But,  when  I 
see  the  eyes  ye  make,  methinketh  almost  ye  seek  more  insecurity.'"  .  .  . 

Much  farther  on  a  passage  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  the  'cellos  and 
violas,  arises  from  B  minor.     "  Der  Genesende  "  (The  Convalescent) : — 

"Zarathustra  jumped  up  from  his  couch  like  a  madman.  He  cried  with  a  terrible 
voice,  and  behaved  as  if  some  one  else  was  lying  on  the  couch  and  would  not  get  up 
from  it.  And  so  sounded  Zarathustra's  voice  that  his  animals  ran  unto  him  in  terror, 
and  that  from  all  caves  and  hiding  places  which  were  nigh  unto  Zarathustra's  cave 
all  animals  hurried  away  ...  he  fell  down  like  one  dead,  and  remained  long  like 
one  dead.  At  last,  after  seven  days,  Zarathustra  rose  on  his  couch,  took  a  rose  apple 
in  his  hand,  smelt  it,  and  found  its  odour  sweet.  Then  his  animals  thought  the  time 
had  come  for  speaking  unto  him.  .  .  .  'Speak  not  further,  thou  convalescent  one! 
.  .  .  but  go  out  where  the  world  waiteth  for  thee  like  a  garden.  Go  out  unto  the 
roses  and  bees  and  flocks  of  doves!  But  especially  unto  the  singing  birds,  that  thou 
mayest  learn  singing  from  them.  For  singing  is  good  for  the  convalescent;  the 
healthy  one  may  speak.  And  when  the  healthy  one  wanteth  songs  also,  he  wanteth 
other  songs  than  the  convalescent  one.  .  .  .  For  thy  new  songs,  new  lyres  are  requisite. 
Sing  and  foam  over,  O  Zarathustra,  heal  thy  soul  with  new  songs,  that  thou  mayest 
carry  thy  great  fate  that  hath  not  yet  been  any  man's  fate!'  .  .  .  Zarathustra  .  .  . 
lay  still  with  his  eyes  closed,  like  one  asleep,  although  he  did  not  sleep.  For  he  was 
communing  with  his  soul." 

Tanzlied.     The  dance  song  begins  with  laughter  in  the  wood-wind. 

"One  night  Zarathustra  went  through  the  forest  with  his  disciples,  and  when 
seeking  for  a  well,  behold !  he  came  unto  a  green  meadow  which  was  surrounded  by 
trees  and  bushes.     There  girls  danced  together.     As  soon  as  the  girls  knew  Zarathus- 
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tra,  they  ceased  to  dance ;  but  Zarathustra  approached  them  with  a  friendly  gesture 
and  spake  these  words:  'Cease  not  to  dance,  ye  sweet  girls!  ...  I  am  the  advocate 
of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  devil.  But  he  is  the  spirit  of  gravity.  How  could  I, 
ye  light  ones,  be  an  enemy  unto  divine  dances  ?  or  unto  the  feet  of  girls  with  beautiful 
ankles?  .  .  .  He  who  is  not  afraid  of  my  darkness  findeth  banks  full  of  roses  under 
my  cypresses.  .  .  .  And  I  think  he  will  also  find  the  tiny  God  whom  girls  like  best. 
Beside  the  well  he  lieth,  still  with  his  eyes  shut.  Verily,  in  broad  daylight  he  fell 
asleep,  the  sluggard!  Did  he  perhaps  try  to  catch  too  many  butterflies?.  Be  not 
angry  with  me,  ye  beautiful  dancers,  if  I  chastise  a  little  the  tiny  God !  True,  he  will 
probably  cry  and  weep;  but  even  when  weeping  he  causeth  laughter!  And  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  shall  he  ask  you  for  a  dance ;  and  I  myself  shall  sing  a  song  unto  his 
dance. ' " 

NachTued  (Night  "Song"). 

"Night  it  is:  now  talk  louder  all  springing  wells. 
And  my  soul  also  is  a  springing  well. 

Night  it  is:  now  only  awake  all  songs  of  the  loving. 
And  my  soul  also  is  a  song  of  one  loving. 

Something  never  stilled,  never  to  be  stilled,  is  within  me 

Which  longs  to  sing  aloud ; 
A  longing  for  love  is  within  me, 
Which  itself  speaks  the  language  of  love. 

Night  it  is." 

" Nachtwandi^erued "  ("The  Song  of  the  Night  Wanderer,"  though 
Nietzsche  in  later  editions  changed  the  title  to  "The  Drunken  Song"). 
The  song  comes  after  a  fortissimo  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  the  bell,  sound- 
ing twelve  times,  dies  away  softly. 

"Sing  now  yourselves  the  song  whose  name  is 
'Once  more,'  whose  sense  is  'For  all  Eternity!' 
Sing,  ye  higher  men,  Zarathustra's  roundelay! 
ONE! 

O  man,  take  heed! 
TWO! 

What  saith  the  deep  midnight  ? 
THREE! 

'I  have  slept,  I  have  slept! — 
FOUR! 

From  deep  dream  I  woke  to  light. 
FIVE! 

The  world  is  deep. 
SIX! 
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And  deeper  than  the  day  thought  for. 
.    SEVEN! 

Deep  is  its  woe, — 
EIGHT! 

And  deeper  still  than  woe — delight.' 

NINE! 

Saith  woe:    'Vanish!' 
TEN! 

Yet  all  joy  wants  eternity. 
ELEVEN! 

Wants  deep,  deep  eternity!" 

TWELVE! 

The  mystical  conclusion  has  excited  much  discussion.     The  ending  is 

in  two  keys, — in  B  major  in  the  high  wood-wind  and  violins,  in  C  major 

in  the  basses,  pizzicati.     "The  theme  of  the  Ideal  sways  aloft  in  the 

higher  regions  in  B  major;    the  trombones  insist  on  the  unresolved 

chord  of  C,  E,  F-sharp;   and  in  the  double-basses  is  repeated,  C,  G,  C, 

the  World  Riddle."     This  riddle  is  unsolved  by  Nietszche,  by  Strauss, 

and  even  by  Strauss's  commentators. 

* 
*  * 

The  reader  who  wishes  a  minute  analysis  of  this  extraordinary  work 
should  consult  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  by  Hans  Merian,  fifty-five 
pages  (Leipsic,  1900);  or  the  analyses  by  Arthur  Kahn  (No.  129  of 
"Der  Musikfiihrer"  series,  Leipsic);  or  Dr.  Reimann's  analysis,  pub- 
lished in  Philharmonic  Concert  (Berlin)  program-books. 
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Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  dedicated  to  Prince  de 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  on  February 
3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert, led  by  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon  on  January  24,  1857. 
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The  overture  then  reminded  Mr.  J. S.  Dwight  of  "Mr. Fry's  ' Christmas ' 
symphony." 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal. Sal viati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious,  f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 
Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  t 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"  that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 

t"  Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benevenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Oolomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Mme.  Adiny,  Scozzonc, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pbmpeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood -wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.     (I    here    refer    to    the 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "  Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("  Saltarelle "  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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edition  published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is 
playing,  and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors. 
Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is 
fighting  and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be 
lynched,  when  three  canon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's 
friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez 
entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of 
fragments,  and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant 
returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there 
is  no  formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the 
love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal 
use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the 
strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back, 
is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already 
developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  iiorn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

*  * 

The  program  of  the  concert  at  which  this  overture  was  first  per- 
formed was  composed  chiefly  of  works  by  Berlioz,  and  was  thus  an- 
nounced: "Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  Weber-Berlioz;  "Hymne"  for  six 
of  Sax's  wind  instrument  (this  "Hymne"  was  written  originally  for 
a  chorus  and  sung  some  time  before  this  at  Marseilles) ;  scene  from 
"Faust,"  Berlioz  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan -Treillhet) ;  "Helene,"  ballad 
for  male  chorus,  Berlioz;  overture,  "Carnaval  de  Rome,"  Berlioz; 
scene  from  Act  III.  of  Gluck's  "Alceste"  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treill- 
het  and  Bouche) ;  fragments  of  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Berlioz.  The 
prices  of  tickets  were  five  and  six  francs.  But  the  program  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet.  The 
"Marche  des  Pelerins,"  from  Berlioz's  "Harold,"  was  played.     Mrs. 
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Dorus-Gras  sang,  but  according  to  Maurice  Bourges,  who  wrote  a  most 
flattering  review  of  the  concert  for  the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris, 
and  pronounced  the  concert  "bon  et  beau,"  "all  the  perfection  of  her 
exquisite  method  could  not  console  music-lovers  who  counted  on  hear- 
ing the  little  known  work  of  Gluck."  And  Miss  Recio*  sang  Berlioz's 
"Absence."  The  success  of  "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  was 
immediate.  The  applause  was  so  long  continued  that  the  work  was 
repeated  then  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance 
in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habe- 
neck,  the  conductor  at  the  Op6ra,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  sal- 
tarello  fast  enough : — 

"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  of  'The 
Roman  Carnival,'  in  which  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  this  same  sal- 
tarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments,  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it!' 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me;  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  unknown 
to  them. 

"  'Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said ;  '  the  parts  are  all  right,  you  are  all  talented 
players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your  rests,  and  it 
will  go.' 

*  Marie  Recio  was  the  daughter  of  Sothera  Villas-Recio,  the  widow  of  a  French  army  officer  named  Martin, 
who  married  her  in  Spain.  Marie  was  well  educated.  She  played  the  piano  fairly  well  and  sang  "a  little." 
Berlioz  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was  miserable  with  his  wife,  the  once  famous  Henrietta  Smith- 
son.  Marie  accompanied  him  as  a  singer  on  his  concert  trips  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  made  her 
de'but  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  October  30,  1841,  as  Ines  in  "La  Favorite,"  but  she  took  only  subordinate  parts, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  praise  of  her  face,  figure,  and  singing  in  the  Journal 
des  D6bats.  She  made  Henrietta  wretched  even  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  Henrietta  died  on 
March  3,  1854,  and  Berlioz  married  Marie  early  in  October  of  that  year.  He  told  his  friends  and  wrote  his 
son  that  this  marriage  was  a  duty.  Hiller  said  Marie  was  a  shrewd  person,  who  knew  how  to  manage  her 
husband,  and  Berlioz  admitted  that  she  taught  him  economy.  But  Henrietta  was  soon  avenged.  Even  when 
Marie  went  on  a  concert  tour  with  Berlioz  in  1842,  she  was  described  as  a  tall,  dried-up  woman,  very  dark, 
hard-eyed,  irritable.  Berlioz  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  discomfort,  and  his  life  grew  more  and  more 
wretched,  until  Marie  died  on  June  14,  1862.  She  was  forty-eight  years  old.  The  body  of  Henrietta  was 
moved  from  the  small  to  the  large  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  the  two  women  were  buried  in  one  tomb. 
Berlioz  in  his  Memoirs  gives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  burial.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  wives  of 
Berlioz  see  "Sixty  Years  of  Recollections,"  by  Ernest  Legouve. 
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"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  Transteverine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  'Bis!'  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I 
went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed. 
As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words :  '  Now  you  see  what  it 
really  is!'     He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me. 

' '  Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  thinking 
on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your  inter- 
preters is  the  conductor.     Don't  forget  this." 

*** 
The  overture  played  at  the  concerts  given  by  Berlioz  in  towns  outside 
of  France  was  loudly  applauded  except  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concerts  it  was  hardly  noticed;  and  as  the  Count 
Wielhorski,  a  celebrated  amateur,  told  Berlioz  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  all,  it  was  not  on  later  programs  in  that  city.  According 
to  Berlioz  himself  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
at  Vienna.  We  know  from  von  Biilow  ("  Die  Opposition  in  Siiddeutsch- 
land,"  1853)  that,  when  Kucken  attempted  to  produce  it  at  Stuttgart, 
the  adherents  of  Lindpaintner,  who  was  then  the  court  conductor, 
prevented  him;  but  at  that  time,  in  Stuttgart,  the  only  works  of 
Beethoven  heard  in  concert  rooms  were  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Eg- 
mont,"  and  the  "Coriolanus"  overtures,  "the  last  named  with  three 
violas  and  three  'cellos." 

*** 

Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.  He  wrote  on  October  2,  1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
orchestrate  the  work.  On  April  11,  1837,  he  wrote:  "My  opera  is 
finished."  The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed. 7  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Berlioz,  excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann's short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern - 
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ing  his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.  The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
of  the  first  performance;  but  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  per- 
formance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third 
were  on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year. 
There  were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont 
replaced  Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  Derevis  after  the  first,  and  in 
1839  Miss  Nau  was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Theophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
opera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez 's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154)  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

The  opera,  arranged  in  four  acts,  with  a  libretto  translated  into 
German  by  Riccius,  was  produced  by  Liszt  at  Weimar  on  March  20, 
1852,  with  Beck  as  Cellini  and  Mrs.  Milde  as  Teresa.  Berlioz  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  performance.  He  wrote  on  February  10  to 
Morel  before  the  performance:  "They  have  been  at  work  on  it  for 
four  months.  I  cleaned  it  well,  re-sewed  and  restored  it.  I  had 
not  looked  at  it  for  thirteen  years;  it  is  devilishly  vivace."     Arranged 

A  "LITTLE"  PIANO  WITH  A 
GREAT  TONE 

The  Kranich  &  Bach  Boudoir 

IF  YOU  MUST  HAVE  a  "little"  Piano  to  go  in  the  space  at  your 
command,  the  instrument  that  will  give  you  the  utmost  satisfaction  is 
the  fine  Kranich  &  Bach  Boudoir  Upright. 

It  is  only  four  feet  and  five  inches  high ;  four  feet  and  eleven  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  two  inches  deep.  But  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance  and 
in  grace  of  line.  And  its  tone  is  the  full,  sonorous  and  melodious  tone 
that   has  given  the  Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos  the  right  to  the  name. 

THE  PIANO  ARTISTIC 

We  have  some  of  these  beautiful  little  Uprights  in  the  new  stock  of 
Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos  here,  cased  in  superb  figured  mahogany.  If  you 
would  choose  one  it  should  be  done  NOW  while  the  stock  is  complete. 
Payments  on  very  easy  terms  may  be  arranged. 

PRICES  $425  and  $450 


|M  «i>   deuil    lite  lading    B«ml    Etahfcjimenl   oi   arnctt-/ii,l 
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in  three  acts  and  with  the  text  translation  into  German  by  Peter 
Cornelius,  the  opera  was  performed  at  Weimar  in  February,  1856. 
The  score  was  published  as  Op.  23  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar. 

The  opera  failed  at  London  on  June  25,  1853.  Chorley  said:  "The 
evening  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evenings  which  I  ever  passed 
in  any  theatre.  'Benvenuto  Cellini'  failed  more  decidedly  than  any 
foreign  opera  I  recollect  to  have  seen  performed  in  London.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  evening  the  humor  of  the  audience  began  to  show 
itself,  and  the  painful  spectacle  had  to  be  endured  of  seeing  the  com- 
poser conducting  his  own  work  through  every  stage  of  its  condemna- 
tion." Some  say  there  was  a  cabal  led  by  Costa  in  the  interest  of 
Italian  art.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  which  was  played  before  the  second  act, 
although  this  same  overture  had  been  applauded  by  a  London  concert 
audience  in  1848.  Chorley  criticised  the  music  of  the  opera  apparently 
without  prejudice  and  with  keen  discrimination.  The  following 
quotation  from  his  article  bears  on  the  overture:  "The  ease  of  the 
singers  is  disregarded  with  a  despotism  which  is  virtually  another 
confession  of  weakness.  As  music,  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  known 
in  another  form  as  its  composer's  happiest  overture,  'The  Roman 
Carnival,'  has  the  true  Italian  spirit  of  the  joyous  time;  but  the  chorus- 
singers  are  so  run  out  of  breath,  and  are  so  perpetually  called  on  to 
catch  or  snatch  at  some  passage,  which  ought  to  be  struck  off  with 
the  sharpest  decision, — that  the  real  spirit  instinct  in  the  music  is 
thoroughly  driven  out  of  it."  At  this  performance  the  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Julienne-Dejean  and  Nantier-Didiee,  and  Tamberlik, 
Formes,  and  Tagliafico.  The  opera  was  produced  by  von  Bulow  at 
Hannover  in  1879  and  afterward  at  other  German  cities,  as  Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe,  Leipsic  (1883),  Dresden  (1888),  Hamburg,  Munich,  Bremen, 
Stettin,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Stuttgart,  Schwerin,  Bruns- 
wick, Prague,  Vienna.  It  has  not  been  performed  in  Paris  since 
Berlioz  gave  it  its  definite  form. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27.  For  a  once  famous 
article  on  the  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  see  Louis  Ehlert's 
"Briefe  uber  Musik  an  eine  Freundin,"  pp.  126-133  (Berlin,  1868). 

*** 
Benvenuto  Cellini  has  been  the  hero  of  other  operas  than  that  of 
Berlioz. 

CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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"Cellini  a  Parigi,"  music  by  Lauro  Rossi,  produced  at  Turin  in  June, 
1845.     The  chief  part  was  composed  for  Mme.  de  la  Grange. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Louis  Schlosser,  produced  at  Darm- 
stadt about  1845. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  or  "Der  Guss  des  Perseus,"  music  by  Franz 
Lachner,  produced  at  Munich  in  1849. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Prechtler,  music  by  Leo  Kern, 
produced  at  Budapest  in  1854. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Orsini,  produced  without  success 
at  the  Mercadante  Theatre,  Naples,  May,  1875. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Perosio,  music  by  E.  Bozzano, 
produced  at  the  Politeama,  Genoa,  May  20,  1877,  without  success. 
The  chief  singers  were  Signoretti,  Medica,  Cherubini,  and  Mmes. 
Ollandini  and  Mestres. 

"Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  produced  at  the  Op£ra,  Paris,  March  21,  1890. 
See  preceding  foot-note. 

-  "Benvenuto,"  lyric  drama  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Gaston  Hirsch, 
music  by  Eugene  Diaz,  son  of  the  celebrated  painter,  produced  at  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  December  3,  1890.  Cellini  has  forsaken  his 
mistress,  Pasilea  Guasconti,  and  she  plots  to  prevent  his  marriage 
with  Delphe  de  Montsolm.  Pasilea  arranges  an  ambuscade,  and  the 
sculptor  kills  two  of  his  foes.  Obliged  to  run  away  from  Florence, 
he  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  is  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Delphe  is  badly  poisoned  by  a  letter  sent  by  Pasilea,  but  she  recovers. 
The  Ambassador  of  France  succeeds  in  having  Cellini's  sentence 
changed  to  banishment.  Delphe  is  restored  to  life,  and  Pasilea  stabs 
herself  to  escape  the  scaffold  as  a  poisoner.  The  music  was  character- 
ized as  devoid  of  original  ideas  and  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  The 
cast  was  as  follows :  Benvenuto,  Renaud ;  Pompeo,  brother  of  Pasilea, 
Carbonne;  Cosme  de  Medicis,  Lonati;  Andrea,  Clement;  Orazio, 
Bernaest;  De  Jasi,  Maris;  De  Cagli,  Gilibert;  Pasilea,  Mme.  Des- 
champs-Jehin ;  Delphe,  Miss  Yvel.  An  aria  from  this  opera  has  been 
sung  in  concert  more  than  once  in  Boston.  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn  sang 
it  here,  December  10,  1908. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  in  three  acts,  music  by  Angelo  Tubi,  pro- 
duced at  Parma,  February  20,  1906. 

Ballets:  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Antonio  Buzzi  about  i860  and  by 
Luigi  Venzano  about  1870. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NEW  YORK 

Pianoforte  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 

LEOPOLD    WOLFSOHN,  I11      ■"TelepVone^ToS-JMonjingside. 

'  Pouch  Gallery,  345  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  2173  Prospect. 
Wissner  Piano. 


EPSTEIN 

TRIO 

PAUL  REFER                       DAVOL  SANDERS                       HERMAN  EPSTEIN 
'cello                                             violin                                                 piano 

Address,  HERMAN  EPSTEIN 

CARNEGIE  HALL 
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M. 


FLORID 


Eminent-Authority  on  Voice   Placement. 
Renowned     Italian'  Grand  .Opera  Tenor. 


TEACHER  OF 
EGANI.  the  great  American  grand  opera  tenor. 
Mme.    Oriska    Worcien,    Enrico   Orimonte.    Mme- 
Lilla  Britton  and  many  others  now  appearing  before 
the  public  in  Europe  and  America. 

Positive   Results  Guaranteed. 

104  "West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

Tel.  7662  Schuyler.  Cable  address  "  Florial." 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
801  802  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


TRESSLER  SCOTT 


135  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


BARITONE, 

Specialist  in  Building,  Strengthening  and 
Beautifying  of  Voice  through  the  Expres- 
sion of  Thought  and  Feeling  in  Singing 
and  Speaking. 


REINALD  WERRENRATB, 


BARITONE. 

Personal  Address: 

Marlen   Court, 

179th  Street  and  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mme.  MARIE  PARCELLO, 


DRAMATIC  CONTRALTO. 

Vocal  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 
130-131    Carnegie   Hall,   New  York. 


JOHN  W.  NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Students  contemplating  study  will  be  given  a  voice 
trial  and  advice  free  of  charge  by  writing  for 
an  appointment. 

801-802  Carnegie   Hall,  New  York  City. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

5  West  38th  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LESLEY  MARTIN, 

Bel  Canto. 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredericks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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Claude  laitland  Griffith, 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION. 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Telephone,  1350,  Columbus. 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil   Piano  School. 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski. 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue. 


FREDERIC  MARTIN, 


BASSO. 

515  W.  124th  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  4858  Morning. 
Management :   Haensel  &  Jonks. 

1  East  42d  St..  New  York. 


OVIDE  HUM, 


World  Renowned  Belgian  Violinist. 

Virtuoso  School  of  Music. 

VIOLIN.        PIANO.      CELLO.       VOICE. 
7   East  45th   Street. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGING. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

REPRESENTING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
SOLO   SOPRANO.  Engagements  may  be  made   for   Private 

representing  Musicales. 


254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALD&N     P  A  U  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  \  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addnss  ill  commulcatlois  to  ALVAH  GL0VE8  SALMON.  Caroecli  Hill,  Niw  Turk  city 

Pirmuiot  studio  iddnss,  Ciroigli  Hill,  N.T.         Boston,  Miss.  (HutligtoB  Cb»iirs).Tiisdi;s 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Coven*  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


VoGal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1909.1910 


LOUIS    NORMAN     CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


Vocal  Instruction,    Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Oranrfe.  N.  3. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELE/M  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building         .         Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  FIELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and' Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRE5S0N   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37   Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrheim   School  01  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Piebck  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAW1EY, 


VOGAL  TEACHER 


Composer  and 


Conductor 


Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       .       .       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-I9J0 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

programme  of  % 
Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  25 
AT  8.15 

COPYRIGHT,   1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


PlSNO. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  3ad  Street 
New  York  City 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-1 
MAX 

tiinth  Season,    1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 

Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  P . 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympanl 

Percussion. 

SchuScker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 

ithmnm 

Qaarter   Grand   Style    V,   in  figured   Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It   is  tut   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 

Proportions  a  Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  Chickermg  &  Sons    most  recent  triumph, 

the   exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN   YEARS 

experience  m  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  tne  qualities  that  the  name  or  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

BROADWAY  and  8th  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      -        -        -       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-second  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  25 

AT  8,J5 


PROGRAMME 

Haydn       .         .         .       Symphony  in  G  major,  "  Oxford  "  (Peters,  No.  9  ; 

Rieter-Biedermann,  No.  2) 
I.     Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso. 
II.     Adagio. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Presto. 

Bruch         .  .         .      Concerto  No.  3,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Rachmaninoff      .  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  full 

orchestra,  to  the  picture  by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
First  time  in  Brooklyn 

Strauss  .  .  "On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,"  the  third  movement  of 

"From  Italy,"  a  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16 

Wagner         .         .  .    Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 
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Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford'' Josef  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31  (?),  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony  is  marked  "  Letter  Q  "  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society;  No.  9  in  the  Peters  edition;  No.  2  in  the  edition 
of  Rieter-Biedermann;  No.  31  in  Sieber's  edition;  No.  11  in  La  Due's; 
No.  20  in  the  Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

It  is  called  the  "Oxford"  because  it  was  performed  at  the  second 
concert  (July  7,  1791)  of  the  three  given  while  Haydn  was  at  Oxford, 
England,  to  receive  his  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  from  the  University. 

The  concert  began  at  7  p.m.  The  program  was  a  long  one.  Han- 
del's overture  to  "Samson";  aria,  "So  much  Beauty,"  from  Handel's 
"Esther,"  sung  by  Master  Mutlow;*  a  violoncello  concerto  played  by 
Mr.  Sperati;  aria,  "Quel  desir  che  amor  un  dl,"  by  Storace,  sung  by 
Sgra.  Storace;  a  chorus  from  Handel's  "Alexander's  Feast,"  made  up 
the  first  part.  The  second  opened  with  a  symphony  (MS.)  by  Haydn, 
•'expressly  intended  for  this  concert."  An  aria  from  Handel's  "Saul," 
sung  by  Sig.  David;  a  violin  concerto  by  Master  Clement  and  played 
by  the  youthful  composer;  Mengozzi's  aria,  "Donna  chi  vuol  vedere," 
sung  by  Mr.  Kelly;  Purcell's  "From  Silent  Shades  and  the  Elysium 
Graves,"  sung  by  Sgra.  Storace;  the  hailstone  chorus  from  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt";  and  a  glee  sung  by  Kelly,  Webb,  and  Bellamy, 
made  up  the  second  part.  There  was  an  attempt  to  shorten  this  part, 
but  the  students,  "gentlemen  of  the  square  cap,"  would  not  hear  of 
it.  The  third  part  included  an  aria,  "Whither,  my  Love,"  sung  by 
Sgra.  Storace;  a  concertante  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Cramer,  Dance, 
Patria,  Sperati;   an  aria  by  Sarti,  sung  by  Sig.  David;  Handel's  "Let 

*  This  Oxford  singing-boy  took  the  place  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  soprano,  Anna  Maria  Crouch  (1763- 
1805),  who  fell  dangerously  sick  at  Henley  on  her  way  to  Oxford.  Anna  Selina  Storace  (1 766-181 7)  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  double-bass  player  at  London  and  the  sister  of  Stephen  Storace,  the  composer.  She 
studied  in  London,  and  then  at  Venice  with  Sacchini.  She  sang  in  Italy  from  1780  to  1782,  went  to  Vienna  in 
1784,  created  there  the  part  of  Susanna  in  Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  (1786),  returned  to  London  and 
left  the  stage  in  1808.  Giacomo  David  (born  Davide),  born  at  Presezzo  in  1750,  was  a  distinguished  tenor 
in  Italy  as  early  as  1770.  He  sang  for  the  last  time  in  Genoa  in  181 1,  and  died  at  Bergamo  in  1830.  Michael 
Kelly,  composer,  singer,  and  manager,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1762.  He  studied  there  and  at  Naples.  He 
sang  in  Italy  and  at  Vienna,  created  the  parts  of  Don  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio  in  Mozart's  "Marriage  of 
Figaro."  He  died  at  Margate  in  1826.  His  "Reminiscences"  (1826),  a  book  of  most  entertaining  gossip,  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook.  Clement  afterward  became  a  celebrated  virtuoso,  and  was  the 
first  to  play  Beethoven's  violin  concerto.  The  Bellamy  who  took  part  in  the  glee  was  probably  Richard  Bel- 
lamy (1743-1813),  one  of  the  best  basses  of  his  day  and  a  composer  of  church  music,  glees,  and  other  works. 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
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the  Bright  Seraphim,"  from  "Samson,"  sung  by  Sgra.  Storace;  and 
a  chorus  from  the  same  oratorio. 

In  spite  of  the  words  "expressly  intended  for  this  concert,"  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  symphony  was  composed  for  the  occasion,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  played  before  in  public.  Leopold 
Schmidt,  in  his  "Joseph  Haydn"  (Berlin,  1898),  says  that  the  sym- 
phony had  been  played,  and  that  the  trumpets  and  drums  were  added 
later  by  the  composer,  but  he  cites  no  authority  for  this  statement. 
Some  say  it  was  probably  written  about  1788.  We  are  told  that  Haydn 
intended  to  have  the  work,  "one  of  his  favorite  compositions,"  per- 
formed at  the  first  Oxford  concert,  July  6,  but  he  arrived  too  late  for 
rehearsal,  and  one  that  was  already  familiar  was  played.  Cramer  was 
the  "leader,"  Dr.  Hayes  was  the  chief  conductor.  Haydn  sat  on  the 
organ  bench,  and  it  is  said  indicated  the  tempi.  At  the  rehearsal  for 
the  second  concert  Haydn  conducted  the  "Oxford"  symphony.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  in  its  report  said  "a  more  wonderful  composition 
never  was  heard.  The  applause  given  to  Haydn  who  conducted  this 
admirable  effort  of  his  genius,  was  enthusiastic;  but  the  merit  of  the 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  musicians  present,  exceeded  all  praise." 
Haydn  was  much  pleased  with  the  orchestra. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Adagio,  G  major, 
3-4.  The  introductory  melodic  thought  is  not  developed.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  spiritoso,  G  major,  3-4,  begins  with 
the  first  theme,  a  quiet  thesis  in  the  strings,  and  a  loud  antithesis  in 
full  orchestra.  (Some  regard  this  theme  as  two  themes  in  reality.) 
This  theme  is  followed  by  subsidiary  passage-work.  The  theme  returns 
in  first  violins  and  flute,  and  is  developed  at  greater  length.  It  comes 
again,  still  in  the  tonic,  in  the  violins  against  a  counter-figure  in  the 
oboes,  and  there  is  a  new  version  of  the  subsidiary.  This  leads  into 
what  some  regard  a  second  theme,  and  what  others  prefer  to  name  a 
short  conclusion  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  for  Haydn;  and  it 
is  at  times  elaborate  in  imitative  counterpoint.     The  recapitulation 
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is  much  more  developed  than  the  first  part,  and  there  is  a  rather  long 
coda. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  D  major,  2-4,  begins  with  a  long 
melody  for  violins,  which  is  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flute.  The 
second  portion  of  the  movement  is  in  D  minor.  This  theme  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  gentle  episode  for  wind  instruments;  the  theme  is  repeated, 
then  the  major  theme  returns,  and  a  major  version  of  the  second  theme 
appears  near  the  end  as  a  coda. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto,  Allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  is  the  reg- 
ular symphonic  minuet  of  Haydn's  day.     The  trio  is  in  the  tonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Presto,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on  two  dance 
themes,  which  are  not  strongly  contrasted.  There  is  elaborate  work- 
ing out  in  the  middle  section. 

* 
*  * 

The  history  of  musical  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been 
characterized  as  "consistently  anomalous  and  obscure."  The  holders 
were  not  recognized  as  on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  graduates;  they 
were  never  asked  to  reside,  and  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  no  formal  examinations  instituted,  but  applicants 
had  to  submit  some  kind  of  an  exercise.  The  Doctorate  was  at  first 
of  a  vaguely  honorary  character.  The  first  Oxford  Mus.  Doc.  of  whom 
there  is  exact  knowledge  was  Robert  Fairfax,  or  Fayrfax  (1470?- 
1529  or  1530).  He  was  given  his  degree  in  151 1,  having  received  a 
similar  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1501  or  1502;  but  he  probably  was  not 
the  first.  The  holders  were  not  expected  to  teach,  even  as  a  matter 
of  form.  "The  'exercise'  seems  at  first,"  according  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Walker,  "to  have  been  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  test  of  the  candi- 
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dates'  qualifications  as  an  element  in  the  music  that  formed  part  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  University  '  Act '  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The 
'Music  Act,'  however,  existed  to  some  extent  independently  of  degree 
exercises." 

The  Oxford  concerts  were  held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1664-69  after  the  model  of  the  Marcellus 
Theatre  at  Rome.  The  chorus  was  strengthened  by  singers  from  Lon- 
don, Windsor,  Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  other  places.  The  most 
famous  solo  singers  were  engaged,  and  the  orchestra  was  made  up  of 
virtuosos  and  the  best  routine  players  from  London.  The  works  that 
were  crowned  were  performed  usually  at  the  second  concert. 

The  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  honoris  causa  was  not  frequently  given. 
In  1789:  Friedrich  Hartmann  *  Graf  (1727-95),  chapelmaster  at  Augs- 
burg, received  it.  The  fee  demanded  was  one  hundred  guineas  when 
the  degree  was  not  honoris  causa.  Hawkins  said  in  his  History  of 
Music  (1776),  "This  degree  is  not  much  sought  after  nowadays," 
and  Handel,  asked  why  he  did  not  accept  the  diploma  offered  to 
him  at  Oxford  in  1733,  replied:  "Vat  de  dyfil  I  trow  my  money  away 
for  dat  de  blockhead  wish?  I  no  vant."  Chrysander,  in  his  Life  of 
Handel,  referring  to  this  story,  published  in  "A,  B,  C,  Dario  Musico" 
(Bath,  1780),  says  that  the  fee  need  not  have  alarmed  the  composer,  for 
the  degree  honoris  causa  was  given  without  charge.  Haydn  entered  in 
his  note-book:  "I  had  to  pay  one  and  a  half  guineas  for  the  bell  peals 
at  Oxforth  (sic)  when  I  received  the  doctor's  degree  and  half  a  guinea 
for  the  robe.    The  journey  cost  six  guineas." 

*  Not  Hermann,  as  Fetis  has  it.  The  family  name  is  spelled  "  Graff  "  by  certain  biographers,  but  Gerber, 
a  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman,  gives  only  one  /. 
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Kaydn  gave  a  full  account  of  the  festivities  at  Oxford  in  a  letter  to 
Marianne  von  Genzinger,  and  sent  it  to  her  by  Joseph  Diettenhofer, 
a  pianist  and  composer,  who  was  going  back  to  Vienna.  This  letter 
unfortunately  is  lost.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  London  friends, 
among  them  Dr.  Burney,  to  take  the  degree,  which  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  8  in  the  crowded  Sheldonian  Theatre  "voluntarily  and  liber- 
ally" conferred  on  him.  At  the  concert  given  that  evening  Haydn 
was  in  his  Doctor's  clothes,  black  silk  gown  and  cap.  The  Public 
Advertiser  of  July  12  said:  "They  [the  spectators]  were  in  excellent 
humor;  and  when  Haydn  appeared,  and,  grateful  for  the  applause  he 
received,  seized  hold  of  and  displayed  the  gown  he  wore  as  a  mark  of 
the  honor  that  had  in  the  morning  been  conferred  on  him,  the  silent 
emphasis  with  which  he  thus  expressed  his  feelings,  met  with  an  unani- 
mous and  loud  clapping." 

This  entry  is  in  the  Oxford  "Catalogue  of  All  Graduates":  "Haydn 
(Joseph,  Composer  to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Kszterhazy  [sic]) 
cr.  D.  Mus.  July  8,  1791."  No  diploma  was  made  out.  An  "Act  of 
Convocation"  was  entered  in  the  Register:  "Die  Veneris  octavo  die 
mensis  Julii  anno  Dom.  1791  causa  Convocationis  erat  ut  .  .  .  grata 
celebraretur  publicorum  Benefactorum  Commemoratio  .  .  .  et  ut  alia 
negotia  academica  peragentur  .  .  .  Proponente  .  .  .  Domino  Vice  Can 
cellario  placuit  venerabili  coetui  ut  celeberrimus  et  in  re  musica  peri- 
tissimus  vir  Josephus  Haydn  ad  Gradum  Doctoris  in  Musica  honoris 
causa  admitteretur."  Haydn  afterward  sent  the  University,  as  his 
exercise,  a  canon  cancrizans  a  tre  *  on  the  words,  "Thy  voice,  O  Har- 

*  A  canon  by  retrogression  for  three  voices;  entitled  cancrizans  on  account  of  the  crab-like  motion. 
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mony,  is  divine."  The  music  was  afterwards  used  for  the  first  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  He  set  all  the  Commandments  in  canon 
form  during  his  stay  in  London. 

*  * 

Music  was  not  held  in  honor  by  all  Oxonians  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. "Reliquiae  Hearnianae:  The  Remains  of  T.  Hearne,  M.A.," 
first  published  in  1857,  bears  curious  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  emi- 
nent antiquarian,  Thomas  Hearne  (1678-1735),  was  educated  at 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  assistant  librarian  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  these  Memoirs  Hearne  declares  that  Handel  was  invited 
by  the  Vice-Chan cellor  .of  the  University  to  give  concerts  at  Oxford. 
Hearne's  language  had  often  the  bluntness  and  the  coarseness  of  old 
antiquarian   disputants. 

'<]C733»  July  5- — One  Handel,  a  foreigner  (who,  they  say,  was 
born  at  Hanover),  being  desired  to  come  to  Oxford,  to  perform  in 
musick  this  Act,  in  which  he  hath  great  skill,  is  come  down,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  Holmes)  having  requested  him  so  to  do,  and  as 
an  encouragement,  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  the  Theatre  both  before 
the  Act  begins  and  after  it.  Accordingly,  he  hath  published  papers 
for  a  performance  to-day,  at  5s.  a  ticket.  This  performance  began  a 
little  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  is  an  innovation.  The 
players  might  be  as  well  permitted  to  come  and  act.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor is  much  blamed  for  it.  In  this,  however,  he  is  to  be  commended, 
for  reviving  our  Acts,  which  ought  to  be  annual,  which  might  easily 
be  brought  about,  provided  the  statutes  were  strictly  follow'd,  and  all 
such  innovations  (which  exhaust  gentlemen's  pockets  and  are  incen- 
tives to  lewdness)  were  hindered." 

"July  6. — The  players  being  denied  coming  to  Oxford  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  that  very  rightly,  tho'  they  might  as  well  have  been 
here  as  Handell  (sic)  and  (his  lowsy  crew)  a  great  number  of  forreign 
fidlers,  they  went  to  Abbington,  and  yesterday  began  to  act  there,  at 
which  were  present  many  gownsmen  from  Oxford. 

"July  8. — Half  an  hour  after  5  o'clock,  yesterday  in  the  afternoon, 
was  another  performance,  at  5^. a  ticket,  in  the  Theater  by  Mr.  Handel 
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for  his  own  benefit,  continuing  till  about  eight  o'clock.     N.B.     His 
book  (not  worth  id.)  he  sells  for  is." 

Victor  Schoelcher,  quoting  this  in  his  Life  of  Handel,  adds  a  quo- 
tation from  Moliere's  "Amphitryon":  "Cet  homme  assurement  n'aime 
pas  la  musique."* 

Contemporaneous  pamphlets  tell  of  Handel's  deeds  in  Oxford. 

"The  Oxford  Act,  a.d.  1733,  Thursday  the  5th  of  July.  About  five 
o'clock  the  great  Mr.  Handel  shew'd  away  with  his  'Esther,'  an  ora- 
torio, or  sacred  drama,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  at  five  shillings 
a  ticket.  .  .  .  Saturday  the  7th :  The  Chevalier  Handel  very  judiciously, 
forsooth,  ordered  out  tickets  for  his  'Esther'  this  evening  again.  Some 
of  the  company  that  had  found  themselves  but  very  scambingly  enter- 
tained at  our  dry  disputations,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  try  how 
little  fiddling  would  sit  upon  them.  Such  as  cou'dn't  attend  before, 
squeezed  in  with  as  much  alcrity  as  others  strove  to  get  out,  so  that 
e're  his  myrmidons  cou'd  gain  their  posts,  he  found  that  he  had  little 
likelihood  to  be  at  such  a  loss  for  a  house  as,  once  upon  a  time,  folks 
say  he  was.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  barbarous  and  inhuman 
combination  of  such  a  parcel  of  unconscionable  chaps,  he  disposed,  it 
seems,  of  most  of  his  tickets,  and  had,  as  you  may  guess,  a  pretty  mott- 
ley  appearance  into  the  bargain." 

Tuesday,  the  10th :  "  The  company  in  the  evening  were  entertained 
with  a  spick  and  span  new  oratorio,  called  'Athalia.'  One  of  the  royal 
and  ample  had  been  saying,  that  truly  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
theatre  was  erected  for  other  guise  purposes,  than  to  be  prostituted 
to  a  company  of  squeeking,  bawling,  outlandish  singsters,  let  the  agree 
man  be  what  it  wou'd." 

Another  pamphlet  is  in  the  form  of  a  ballad  opera  in  which  under- 
graduates complain  that  these  solemnities  run  them  into  debt: — 

"Thoughtless.  In  the  next  place,  there's  the  furniture  of  my  room  procur'd 
me  some  tickets  to  hear  that  bewitching  music,  that  cursed  Handel,  with  his  con- 

*  Sosie,  afraid  of  Mercure,  begins  to  sing. 

Mercure.     Qui  done  est  ce  coquin  qui  prend  tant  de  licence. 
Que  de  chanter  et  m'etourdir  ainsi? 
Veut-il  qu'a  l'e'triller  ma  main  un  peu  s'applique? 
Sosie.     Cet  homme  assurement  n'aime  pas  la  musique  (act  i.,  scene  ii.). 
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founded  oratorios;  I  wish  him  and  his  company  had  been  yelling  in  the  infernal 
shades  below. 

"Haughty  .  I  don't  see  what  occasion  we  had  for  this  Act,  unless  it  was  to 
ruin  us  all.  It  would  have  been  much  more  prudent,  I  think,  had  it  pass'd  in  the 
negative;  for  I  am  sure  it  has  done  more  harm  than  good  amongst  us;  no  one  has 
gain'd  anything  by  it  but  Mr.  Handel  and  his  crew." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1733,  reported 
that  "Athalia"  was  received  at  Oxford  "with  vast  applause  before  an 
audience  of  3,700  persons." 


Mr.  Willy  Hess  was  born  on  July  14,  1859,  at  Mannheim.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with  his  father, 
Julius,  a  pupil  of  Spohr.  He  was  in  America  with  his  family  in  1865, 
and  in  1868-69  ne  made  a  tour  with  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra. 
He  played  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  November  6,  1869,  Leonard's 
"Concert  Militaire"  and  Beethoven's  Romanze  in  F  major.  In  1872 
he  left  America  for  Holland.  In  1873  ne  made  Heidelberg  his  dwell- 
ing-place. He  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1874.  *n  J876  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Joachim.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  Museumsgesellschaft  orchestra  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  founded  a  string  quartet  and  a  trio 
with  Kwast  and  Hugo  Becker.  He  remained  in  Frankfort  for  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  as  concertmaster,  but  after  two  years  he  was  called  to 
Manchester,  England,  to  take  the  place  of  Ludwig  Strauss,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  led  by  Charles 
Halle.  In  1895  ne  settled  at  Cologne  as  concertmaster  of  the  Guer- 
zenich  concerts,  leader  of  the  Guerzenich  Quartet,  and  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  1903,  and  he  resigned 
this  position  to  come  to  Boston  in  1904  as  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1906-07  he  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.     He  was  given  the  title  of  "Royal 
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Prussian  Professor"  by  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  in  1900  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Cologne. 

Mr.  Hess  has  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston  these  pieces: — 

Joachim:  Hungarian  concerto,  Op.  11,  October  22,  1904;  October 
23,  1909. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26,  November  12,  1904. 

Beethoven:  Concerto,  D  major,  Op.  61,  January  6,  1906. 

Spohr:   Concerto  No.  9,  D  minor,  October  20,  1906. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  3,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  58,  November 

21,    I908. 

He  was  leader  1904-07  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  which 
was  composed  1904-05  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Krasselt,  and 
1905-06  and  1906-07  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Warnke.  In 
1908  Mr.  Hess  founded,  with  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  the  Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Theodorowicz,  Ferir,  Schroeder).  The  first 
concert  of  this  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  November  17,  1908. 


Third  Concerto  for  Violin  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment, 
Op.  58      .     . Max   Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Josef  Joachim,  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  given  in  honor  of  the  composer  at  Diisseldorf,  May 
31,  1 89 1.  Joachim  was  the  violinist.  The  program  was  made  up 
of  works  by  Bruch:  selections  from  "Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke," 
"Frithjof,"  and  "Achilleus";  the  whole  of  "Das  Feuerkreuz."  Miss 
Wally  Schauseil  and  Max  Biittner  were  the  chief  singers. 

Joachim  played  the  concerto  in  Berlin  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  9,  1891,  and  at  Hamburg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the 
same  year.  Sarasate  played  it  in  London  for  the  first  time,  October 
17,  1 891;  and  Heermann  played  it  in  1891  at  Wurzburg. 

The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  led  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  New 
York,  February  6,  1892,  when  Miss  Geraldine  Morgan  was  the  violinist. 
The  concerto  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
New  York  by  Mme.  Camilla  Urso,  February  13,  1892.  Miss  Geraldine 
Morgan  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  February  8,  1892. 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch,  conductor,  March  5,  1892.  Mme. 
Camilla  Urso  was  the  violinist. 

The  concerto  was  published  in  1892.  The  accompaniment  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  energico,  D  minor,  4-4.  There  is  an  orchestral  intro- 
duction in  which  the  strongly  rhythmed  first  theme  and  another  sturdy 
motive  (largamente)  are  introduced.  The  solo  violin  after  a  cadenza 
takes  up  the  energetic  first  theme,  then  the  sturdy  theme  and  a  third, 
a  more  melodious  and  expressive  cantilena.  This  material  is  used  at 
great  length.  Portions  of  the  themes  are  interwoven,  and  they  are 
developed  into  essential  elements  of  the  solo  part. 

II.  Adagio,  B-flat  major,  6-8.  The  solo  violin  preludes  to  a  slight 
accompaniment.  The  chief  theme,  a  tender  melody,  is  sung  by  orches- 
tral violins.  The  solo  violin  takes  up  this  melody.  The  second  motive, 
not  unlike  a  chant,  is  played  by  strings,  then  by  wood-wind  instruments, 
and  is  embroidered  by  the  solo  violin.  There  are  changes  of  tonality 
and  a  return  to  the  first  subject. 

III.  Finale.  Allegro  molto,  3-4.  Introductory  measures  in  D 
minor  have  a  nimble  dancing  theme  for  solo  violin  that  is  used  liberally 
in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  The  chief  theme  of  a  heroic  char- 
acter is  announced  by  the  solo  violin.  The  song  theme,  also  for  solo 
violin,  is  opposed  to  the  dance  theme. 

F  major.  Song  theme  in  orchestra  is  embroidered  by  the  solo  instru- 
ment. The  coda  is  based  on  foregoing  thematic  material,  and  there 
is  a  brilliant  close  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  following  compositions  by  Max  Bruch  have  been  played  in 
Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra : — 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  (MSS.),  March  3,  1883  (first  time  in  Boston). 

Prelude  to  "Loreley":  December  16,  1882;  November  17,  1883. 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  1,  G  minor:  October  21, 
1882  (Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.);  November  28,  1885  (C.  M.  Loeffler) ;  March 
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5,  1887  (Maud  Powell);  January  21,  1893  (Henri  Marteau);  April 
13,  1895  (I.  Schnitzler);  November  12,  1904  (Willy  Hess). 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  2,  D  minor,  Op.  44;  Adagio 
from  it  (first  time),  December  20,  1884  (C.  M.  Loeffler);  whole  con- 
certo, March  2,  1889  (Otto  Roth);   December  3,  1904  (Eugene  Ysaye). 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  3,  Op.  ;  March  5,  1891 
(Camilla  Urso) ;   November  21,  1908  (Willy  Hess). 

Scottish  Fantasie  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  46:  November  24, 
1888,  first  time  (C.  M.  Loeffler);  January  11,  1896  (Timothee  Ada- 
mo  wski) ;  February  4,  1899  (Timothee  Adamowski) ;  November  28, 
1903  (Alexander  Birnbaum). 

Serenade  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  75,  February  11, 
1905   (Marie  Nichols). 

Romanza  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  42,  February  17,  1894  (C  M. 
Loeffler). 

"Kol  Nidrei"  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Op.  47:  November  16, 
1889  (Leo  Schulz);  March  24,  1894  (Leo  Schulz). 

"Odysseus,"  Op.  41:  Scene  and  air,  "Thou  far-darting  sun," 
October  22,  1881  (Annie  Louise  Cary),  the  first  concert  and  the  first 
soloist;  April  23,  1904  (Marguerite  Hall);  January  7,  1905  (Muriel 
Foster). 

"Odysseus,"  Op.  41:  Scene,  "Penelope  weaving,"  January  12,  1884 
(Louise  Rollwagen). 

"Achilles,"  Op.  50:  Aria,  December  10,  1887  (Gertrude  Edmands). 

"Achilles,"  Op.  50:  Andromache's  Lament,  February  27,  1904 
(Ernestine  Schumann-Heink) . 


"The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  Symphonic  Poem,  for  Full  Orchestra, 
to  the  Picture  by  A.  Bockun,  Op.  29 

SergeX  Vassiuevich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  Dresden.) 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  at  Moscow,  last  season,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  It  was  played  recently  in  Berlin  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music,  led  by  Oskar  Fried.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago,  December  3,  1909,  when  the  composer 
conducted. 

"Die  Todteninsel,  Symphonische  Dichtung  zum  Gemalde  von  A. 
Bocklin,"  is  dedicated  to  Nicolas  von  Struve,  and  is  scored  for  these 
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instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 
The  symphonic  poem  begins  Lento,  A  minor,  5-8,  with  a  phrase  for 
harp  accompanied  by  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  kettledrums. 
With  the  fifth  measure  the  violoncellos  begin  a  figure  that  suggests  to 
Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  the  writer  of  the  admirable  program  books  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  "  the  tranquil  lapping  of  the  water 
that  surrounds  the  Island  of  the  Dead"  (the  double-basses  are  divided 
into  four  parts).  This  figure  is  a  most  important  one,  and  it  is  either 
the  motive  or  it  serves  as  accompaniment  throughout  the  first  section, 
which  is  over  two  hundred  measures,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  final 
section.  After  this  violoncello  figure  comes  a  motive  for  horn,  poco 
marcato,  and  important  use  is  made  of  this.  Noteworthy  episodes  in 
this  section  are  the  one  for  three  stands  of  divided  first  violins;  another 
for  a  more  melodious  theme,  molto  cantabile,  for  four  first  violins, 
while  the  other  first  violins,  muted,  play  the  typical  figure.  This 
more  melodious  theme  is  heard  afterwards  in  the  wood-wind.  The  pace 
quickens  a  little,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  plain  song,  "Dies 
Irae,"  first  in  the  violoncellos,  then  in  the  brass  with  fantastic  figures 
for  the  wood- wind,  and  later  are  rushing,  descending  passages  fortissimo 
for  wood-wind  and  lower  strings.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  mood, 
which  swells  to  a  climax  and  sinks  into  the  second  section,  Tranquillo, 
3-4.  There  are  hints  of  the  second  theme,  the  one  given  first  to  the 
horn,  but  the  leading  motive  of  this  section  is  one  for  violins,  flute, 
clarinet,  and  this  is  developed  to  a  climax  with  use  of  the  "horn  theme." 
The  tempo  becomes  slower,  and  this  latter  motive  is  sung  by  oboes, 
English  horn,  and  strings  with  a  heavy  syncopated  accompaniment  for 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  double-basses.  The  third  chief  theme  is  also 
used  accelerando  e  crescendo  until  the  chief  climax  of  the  composition 
is  reached,  Allegro  molto.  There  is  a  change  in  tempo  to  Largo,  4-4, 
and  the  second  violins  have  a  tremulous  figure  which  with  the  monoto- 
nous figure  for  clarinet  hints  at  the  "Dies  Irae."  A  few  measures  for 
first  violin  solo  introduce  an  expressive  solo  for  oboe  which  is  reminiscent 
of  the  third  theme,  and  the  second  theme  is  then  heard  from  wind 
instruments.    The  first  and  tranquil  figure  reappears,  and  there  is  a 

quiet  ending. 

* 
*  * 

Arnold  Bocklin,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  made  the  first  sketch  of  his 

"Island  of  the  Dead,"  and  this  sketch,  1.10  metres  in  length  and 
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1.54  metres  in  breadth,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Simrock  family  of 
Berlin.  This  he  left  unfinished  for  a  time,  and  made  a  second  which 
he  at  once  painted,  and  this  was  for  the  Countess  Marie  von  Oriola, 
of  Budesheim.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  it  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Countess,  who  visited  him  at  Florence,  and  that  when  he  showed  it 
to  her  he  said:  "You  received,  as  you  wished,  a  dream  picture.  It 
must  produce  such  an  effect  of  stillness  that  any  one  would  be  fright- 
ened to  hear  a  knock  on  the  door."  According  to  Fritz  von  Ostini,  a 
third  variant  of  the  first  sketch  was  made  in  1883,  a  fourth  in  1884,  a 
fifth,  which  is  in  the  Leipsic  Museum,  in  1886,  and  still  a  sixth,  almost 
a  replica  of  one  of  the  former  ones,  was  sold  in  Munich.  The  second 
variant  is  owned  by  the  Schon  family  in  Worms.  There  are  differences 
in  detail  and  in  color  in  the  five  variants. 

The  island  in  the  picture  was  suggested  by  the  group  of  Ponza 
Islands,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Their  form  and  rocks  show  that 
they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  prehistoric  times  were  probably  of 
the  Vesuvian  craters.  Some  of  the  islands  are  arable  and  inhabited, 
others  are  wild  masses  of  rocky  ledges.  As  Franz  Hermann  Meissner 
puts  it,  one  of  the  latter  islands  was  the  half  of  what  was  once  a  vol- 
canic peak.  The  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries  shaped  a  little  haven. 
Birds  brought  the  seeds  of  cypress-trees.  The  trees  in  time  shot  up  in 
the  ledges.  At  last  man  came,  and  made  paths  and  hollowed  chambers 
and  threw  up  a  rough  wall  as  a  protection  against  the  waves.  The 
island  even  then  was  as  solemn  as  a  pyramid.  It  was  a  hidden  nook 
for  the  dead  that  wished  to  lie  undisturbed.  Bocklin  expressed  this 
rest  of  the  dead  in  a  place  remote,  and  forgotten  by  the  world.  The 
sea  is  still,  there  is  no  cry  of  bird,  no  fluttering,  no  voice.  The  boat 
approaching  the  little  harbor  of  the  island  with  its  towering  blue-green 
cypresses  and  awful  rocks  is  rowed  noiselessly  by  the  ferryman. 
The  white  and  quiet  figure  near  the  coffin, — is  it  some  mourner  or  is  it 
a  priest  ? 

This  picture  of  Bocklin  suggested  a  symphonic  poem  to  Heinrich 
Schulz-Beuthen,  noted  in  Riemann's  Musik  Lexikon  of  1905,  and  it 
was  performed  recently  at  Zwickau.  It  is  said  that  Andreas  Hallen 
has  also  composed  a  symphonic  poem  suggested  by  the  picture. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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Other  pictures  of  Bocklin  have  served  composers.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  Hans  Huber's  Symphony  No.  2,  E  minor,  Op.  115,  known  as  the 
"Bocklin"  Symphony,  which  was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  25,  1902,  April  1,  1905. 
The  finale  is  entitled  "Metamorphoses  suggested  by  Pictures  by 
Bocklin,"  and  the  titles  of  these  pictures  are  "The  Silence  of  the 
Ocean,"  "Prometheus  Chained,"  "The  Fluting  Nymph,"  "The  Night," 
"Sport  of  the  Waves,"  "The  Hermit  Fiddling  before  the  Statue  of  the 
Madonna,"  "The  Elysian  Fields,"  "The  Dawn  of  Love,"  "Bacchanale." 
But  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  said  to  express  the 
picture  "See  the  Meadow  Laughs";  the  second  movement  suggests 
fauns,  satyrs,  and  even  stranger  creatures  of  the  forest  dear  to  the 
painter;  and  Mr.  Eugen  Segnitz  found  the  moods  of  the  third  move- 
ment in  Bocklin's  "Sacred  Grove,"  "Venus  Anadyomene,"  and  "Hymn 
of  Spring." 

Bocklin's  "The  Elysian  Fields"  moved  Felix  Weingartner  and 
Andreas  Hallen  to  compose  symphonic  poems  of  the  same  title.  Wein- 
gartner's  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  7,  1903. 


*  * 


It  should  be  added  that  Bocklin's  "Island  of  the  Dead"  is,  in  a  way, 
a  carrying  out  of  an  idea  in  "The  Villa  by  the  Sea."  The  first  picture 
was  painted  some  time  before  i860,  and  in  1864  Bocklin  painted  the 
same  subject,  but  introduced  the  figure  of  a  mourning  woman  looking 
at  the  ocean.  Nor  was  the  "  Island  of  the  Dead  "  the  only  picture  that 
has  more  than  one  variant.  "Ruins  by  the  Sea,"  which  was  dated 
1880,  was  repainted  five  times,  and  a  picture  of  his,  1898,  harks  back 
to  the  same  motive. 


*  * 


Liszt  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  express  a  painting  in 
tones.  Thus  Andrea  Orcagna's  "Triumph  of  Death"  inspired  Liszt's 
"Dance  of  Death"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra;  Kaulbach's  "Battle 
of  the  Huns,"  the  symphonic  poem  of  the  same  title;  a  picture  in  the 
Cologne  Cathedral,  the  "March  of  the  Three  Kings"  in  "Christus"; 
Overbeck's  cycle  of  paintings,  "The  Seven  Sacraments";   the  famous 
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picture  of  Raphael,  the  pianoforte  piece,  "  Sposalizio  " ;   the  Medicean 

statue  of  Giuliano,  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  pianoforte  piece,  "II  Pen- 

seroso."     Fritz  Volbach's  "Raphael,"  suggested  by  three  Madonnas  of 

that  painter,  was  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 

Society,  February,  19,  1905. 

* 
*  * 

Arnold  Bocklin  was  born,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  merchant, 
at  Bale  on  October  16,  1827.  He  died  at  his  villa  in  San  Domenico, 
near  Florence,  on  January  16,  1901,  and  he  is  buried  at  Florence  in  the 
Evangelical  Cemetery.  He  studied  for  two  years  at  Geneva,  then  at 
Diisseldorf  under  the  landscapist  J.  W.  Schirmer,  then  at  Antwerp, 
then  at  Brussels,  where  he  studied  figure-painting.  He  was  in  Paris 
during  the  bloody  days  of  1848,  and  he  then  returned  to  Bale  to  per- 
form his  military  service.  The  remaining  years  were  thus  spent: 
Rome,  1850-58,  with  a  short  stay  at  Bale  in  1852;  1858,  Munich  and 
Hanover;  1859-60,  Munich;  1860-62,  Weimar,  whither  he  was  called 
to  be  professor  at  the  newly  founded  art  school;  Rome,  1862-66;  Bale, 
1866-71;  Munich,  1871-74;  Florence,  1874-85;  Zurich,  1888-92; 
1892  till  his  death,  Florence.  He  died  crowned  with  titles  and  honors. 
He  married  "a  luxuriantly  beautiful  Trasteverina, "  and  her  beauty 
and  that  of  his  daughter  Angela  served  him  in  his  work. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Bocklin,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  to 
the  people  at  large  by  his  "Blysian  Fields"  and  "Island  of  the  Dead." 
An  essay  by  Christian  Brinton  was  published  several  years  ago  in  the 
Critic  (New  York) ,  and  the  following  quotations  are  from  it : — 

"Arnold  Bocklin  was  able  to  develop  a  national  art,  an  art  specifically 
Germanic,  because  he  had  the  magic  to  impose  his  dream  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  because  that  dream  was  the  reflex,  the  embodi- 
ment, of  all  the  ineffable  nostalgia  of  his  race,  not  alone  for  the  cream- 
white  villas  of  Italy,  the  fountains  and  the  cypresses,  but  for  the  gleam- 
ing marbles  and  golden  myths  of  Greece.  His  art  is  merely  another 
version  of  that  Sehnsucht  which  finds  voice  in  the  ballads  of  Goethe,  the 
prose  fancies  of  Heine,  or  the  chiselled  periods  of  Winckelmann.  Once 
again  it  is  the  German  viewing  Greece  through  Renaissance  eyes.  The 
special  form  under  which  Bocklin 's  appeal  was  made  implied  a  reincar- 
nation, under  actual  conditions,  of  the  classic  spirit.  He  realized  from 
the  outset  that  the  one  way  to  treat  such  themes  was  to  retouch  them 
with  modern  poetry  and  modern  passion.  Pan,  Diana,  Prometheus, 
monsters  of  the  deep  and  grotesques  of  the  forest,  were  made  vital  and 
convincing.  He  quickened  much  that  had  become  blurred  or  rigid,  he 
even  made  it  possible  for  a  stray  centaur  to  dash  through  the  streets  of 
Berlin.  He  fused  into  one  the  national  thirst  for  myth  and  the  national 
taste  for  antique  beauty.  While  in  essence  Bocklin 's  art  is  romantic,  it 
is  free  from  the  routine  faults  of  romanticism.  His  sense  of  form  is 
Grecian,  and  his  color  entirely  modern  in  its  breadth  and  brilliancy.* 

*  There  are  many  painters  and  critics  who  would  dispute  this  statement  about  Bocklin 's  color. — P.  H. 
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The  persuasive  charm  of  his  classic  scenes  is  chiefly  due  to  the  anti- 
classic  and  often  frankly  humorous,  Dionysian  manner  in  which  they 
are  presented.  .  .  .  The  formula  of  Bocklin's  art  consists  in  peopling  sea 
or  sky,  shore  or  wood,  with  creatures  of  tradition  or  of  sheer  imagina- 
tion. Its  animus  is  a  pantheistische  Nalurpoesie,  illustrating  the  kinship 
of  man  and  nature,  a  conception  both  Hellenic  and  Germanic,  which 
arose  from  a  blending  of  that  which  his  spirit  caught  at  in  the  world 
about  him  and  that  which  came  through  the  gates  of  fancy  and  of  fable. 
From  the  ardent  school  days  in  Basel  to  those  last  quiescent  afternoons 
on  the  heights  of  Fiesole,  Bocklin  clung  to  the  classics,  to  the  golden 
treasure-houses  of  Latin  and  of  Greek.  .  .  .  First  and  last  Bocklin  was 
a  colorist.  He  chose  by  instinct  only  the  most  alluring  hues, — the  pure 
radiance  of  far  stars,  the  vivid  grotto-blue  of  the  sea,  the  copper-brown 
of  a  faun's  skin,  or  the  viridescence  of  water  serpent.  No  man  studied 
nature  more  closely  or  surprised  so  many  of  her  secrets.  The  Cam- 
-pariia,  the  clear  vistas  of  the  Oberland,  foam-lashed  rocks  along  the 
Tuscan  coast,  here  a  dark  stretch  of  wood,  there  a  splash  of  light,  all 
produced  an  accumulation  of  stimuli  which,  coupled  with  an  indelible 
memory  and  remarkable  powers  of  visualization,  made  Bocklin  one  of 
the  few  really  sovereign  colorists.  .  .  . 

"Arnold  Bocklin  was  a  tall,  powerfully  moulded  man,  with  dark  hair 
and  deep,  blue-gray  eyes.  He  cared  as  little  for  the  conventional  in 
life  as  for  the  quotidian  in  art.  His  was  essentially  an  isolated,  taciturn 
nature.  In  conversation  he  was  diffident  and  often  constrained,  though 
at  times  showed  abundant  humor.  What  is  called1  society,  he  abhorred. 
...  At  sixty  he  was  all  but  unknown;  by  the  seventieth  birthday  his 
name  was  on  every  lip  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  Wherever  he 
chanced  to  be,  Bocklin  led  the  life  of  a  normal  Swiss  bourgeois.  His 
tastes  were  simple,  even  severe.  He  had  small  liking  for  the  pano- 
ramic accompaniments,  the  sumptuous  atrocities,  which  so  appealed 
to  Makart  or  Munkacsy.  His  studio  was  bare  and  workmanlike.  For 
him  not  only  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  in  large  measure  the  king 
dom  of  earth,  within.  Bocklin  had  but  one  dissipation, — a  consuming 
desire  to  solve  the  problem  of  aeronautism.  His  taste  for  science  and 
particularly  for  mathematics  was  strong;  and  sometimes,  as  at  Weimar, 
he  almost  wholly  neglected  painting,  in  the  pursuit  of  Icarian  fancies." 

It  may  be  added  that  Bocklin  tried  his  hand  at  polychrome  sculpture, 
and  published  a  defence  of  colored  statuary. 
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"On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,"  being  the  Third  Movement  in 
"From  Italy,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich  on  June  n,  1864;  now  living  in  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

In  1885  Hans  von  Biilow,  music  director  of  the  ducal  court  at  Mein- 
ingen,  invited  Richard  Strauss,  who  was  then  living  at  Berlin,  to  be 
associated  with  him.  Strauss  made  this  note  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch:  "October,  1885,  daily  rehearsals  of  the  Meiningen  Court  Or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  Biilow";  and  he  spoke  of  von  Biilow 
training  him  to  conduct  according  to  his  and  Wagner's  theories  of  the 
art.  It  was  then  that  Strauss  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  Ritter.* 
"Before  I  knew  Ritter,"  said  Strauss,  "I  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
severely  classical  school.  I  had  been  nourished  exclusively  on  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven;  and  then  I  became  acquainted  with  Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  It  is  only  through  Ritter  that 
I  came  to  understand  Liszt  and  Wagner."  And  Strauss  said  in  London 
long  afterward:  "Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philoso- 
phers ancient  and  modern  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His 
influence  was  in  the  nature  of  a  storm  wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the 
development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia, 
'Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
methods." 

*  Ritter  was  bora  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  after- 
ward studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  ana  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Biilow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  4o 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Biilow.  After  von  Biilow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Warn  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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Strauss  resigned  his  position  at  Meiningen  in  April,  1885,  and  trav- 
elled in  Italy  for  a  couple  of  months.  This  fantasia  was  the  result  of 
his  impressions.  It  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1885-86.  (Strauss 
was  appointed  third  Kapellmeister  at  Munich  under  Levi  in  August, 
1885). 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  from  manuscript  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Royal  Odeon,  Munich,  March  2,  1887,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musi- 
kalische  Akademie.    The  composer  conducted. 

The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  Munich  in  November,  1887. 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
concert,  March  20,  1888.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Theodore  Thomas,  conductor,  performed  it  on  March  17  of 
that  year.  Theodore  Thomas  produced  it  at  a  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony concert  on  March  8,  1888. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  December  22,  1888.  The 
Fantasia  was  afterward  played  at  tnese  concerts,  January  12,  1901, 
March  3,  1906. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow,  "with  deepest  respect 
and  gratitude." 

The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double 
bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  cymbals  triangle,  tambourine,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

"On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,"  Andantino,  A  major,  3-8,  with  a  middle 
section,  Piu  mosso,  in  A  minor,  6-8.  The  form,  according  to  some, 
approximates  that  of  scherzo  with  trio.  In  the  middle  section  Mr. 
Hermann  Kretzschmar  sees  the  sea  ruffled  by  the  wind.  "A  boat  ap- 
pears, and  in  it  a  singer  sings  a  genuine  native  melody,  sprung  from 
the  noble  sicilianos,*  which  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 

*  The  siciliana,  or  siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  ''The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above 
the  peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished 
by  a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman; 
she  then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other,  by  means  of  a  handker- 
chief. After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues 
pirouetting  by  herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and 
woman  alternately  dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  evening,  when  they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a 
lively  measure  of  6-8.  A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  i8so,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a 
form  of  waltz,  and  the  dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  "Musicalisches  Lexicon" 
(1732),  classed  the  siciliana  as  a  canzonetta:  "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8 
or  6-8." 
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have  passed  over  Europe,  journeying  from  the  region  near  Sorrento." 
The  movement  is  a  tone-picture.  The  instrumentation  is  comparatively 
light.  "The  strings,  excepting  the  basses,  are  all  divided,  however, 
thus  furnishing  a  rich  background  for  the  sparkling  flashes  of  melody 
which  emanate  from  the  other  instruments,  the  whole  being  suggestive 
of  a  water-picture.  The  almost  constant  shimmer  in  the  strings  might 
easily  be  construed  as  a  description  of  the  restlessness  of  the  ocean, 
over  which  the  melodies  of  the  wood-wind  play  like  the  glin tings  of 
sunlight."     Thus  Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams,  in  "The  Rhythm  of  Modern  Music"  (Lon- 
don, 1909),  says:  "The  modern  great  masters  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  an  occasional  absence  of  rhythmical  form  is  capable  of  being 
intensely  emotional.  Richard  Strauss  has  seen  this,  and  has  used 
the  device  in  several  places  in  his  Italian  Symphony,  with  marvellous 
effect.  .  .  .  The  dazzling  maze  of  pianissimo  sound  with  which  the 
third  movement  opens  'On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,'  is  quite  without 
recognisable  rhythmical  form.  It  seems  to  reflect  the  almost  un- 
bearable brilliance  of  the  rippling  sea  under  the  influence  of  an  Italian 
sun."  And  Mr.  Williams  quotes  from  the  same  movement  a  use  of 
the  isolated  three-measure  rhythm,  which  here  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  between  two  normal  rhythms. 


* 

*  * 


The.  story  of  von  Billow's  relationship  with  Strauss  is  an  interesting 
one.  It  is  often  stated  that  von  Biilow  "recognized  Strauss'  genius" 
at  the  very  beginning.  The  statement  is  erroneous.  Von  Biilow  wrote 
to  Eugen  Spitzweg,  October  22,  1881 :  "The  pianoforte  pieces  of  R. 
Str  (auss)  have  thoroughly  displeased  me — unripe  and  would-be  wise. 
In  comparison  with  him  in  the  matter  of  fancy  Lachner  is  a  Chopin. 
I  miss  all  youthfulness  in  the  invention.  No  Genius  according  to  my 
innermost  conviction,  but  at  the  best  a  talent.  ...  I  do  not  force, 
this  opinion  on  any  one,  I*  only  answer  your  question."  In  1882  he 
alluded  to  him  slightingly  in  praise  of  Philipp  Wolfrum,  as  "the  green 
young  Strauss";   and  in    1884  as    "Johann  Wagner,"  though  he  ad- 
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mitted  that  Strauss' horn  concerto  pleased  him,  if  the  "old-fashioned  " 
tutti  were  shortened  or  more  highly  flavored. 

Early  in  May,  1885,  von  Biilow  wrote  to  Spitzweg,  and  asked  him 
whether  "Richard  II"  would  conduct  the  Meiningen  orchestra, 
"gratis,  temporarily,  for  the  sake  of  his  education,  as  a  practical 
musician,"  during  his  absence  in  the  east  and  west,  and  also  "exercise 
the  Singing  Society." 

Strauss  went  to  Meiningen,  and  on  October  17,  1885,  von  Biilow 
wrote  to  Hermann  Wolff,  the  celebrated  concert  agent,  that  Strauss' 
symphony  (F  minor)  was  "a  very  important,  original,  formally  ripe 
work,  and  he  is  a  born  conductor."  He  praised  him  as  a  "first  rate* 
force."  "Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  conducted;  and  also  never 
played  the  piano  in  public — but  he  made  a  success  with  Mozart's 
concerto,  as  with  everything  else,  the  first  time."  He  described 
Strauss'  cadenzas  to  this  concerto,  in  C  minor,  as  "beautiful."  He 
wrote  again:  "Strauss — a  man  of  gold.  Symphony  a  famous  one. 
His  debut  as  pianist  and  conductor  was  really  a  stupefying  one.  If 
he  has  the  inclination,  he  can  be  my  immediate  successor  with  the 
approval  of  the  Duke.  Brahms  spoke  most  warmly  of  him — a  rare 
thing."  Yet  a  story  has  recently  been  published  that  Brahms,  hearing 
the  symphony  of  Strauss,  advised  him  to  study  simple  music,  four 
part  songs,  Vienna  waltzes,  etc. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  year  1887  when  in  May  von  Biilow  accepted 
the  dedication  of  "Aus  Italien"  with  an  enthusiasm  equal,  as  he  said, 
to  the  aversion  which  he  generally  felt  when  a  similar  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  him.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  Spitz- 
weg that  he  had  great  confidence  in  Strauss'  character  and  talent: 
"I  think  you  will  always  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  you  launched  him"; 
but  he  hesitated  about  bringing  out  the  Fantasia,  although  he  was  as 
much  interested  artistically  in  it  as  though  it  were  a  new  work  by 
Brahms.  "The  orchestra  is  his  domain;  no  one  will  dispute  that." 
Nevertheless,  von  Biilow  doubted  whether  the  Philharmonic  orchestra 
of  Berlin  could  do  justice  to  the  work  after  three  rehearsals,  on  account 
of  "the  great  technical  difficulties."     In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to 

*  These  two  words  are  in  English  in  the  original  letter. 
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Wolff  that  he  would  produce  the  work  if  Kogel  would  conduct  "separate 
rehearsals"  before  he  came.  He  wrote  to  Ritter,  December  30,  1887: 
"I  look  forward  to  the  performance  led  by  the  composer  the  23d  in 
Berlin,"  and  again  he  spoke  of  "the  colossal  difficulties"  of  the 
performance. 

In  1 89 1  von  Bulow  thanked  God  that  Strauss  had  recovered  from 
sickness.  "He  has  a  great  future  before  him,  he  deserves  to  live." 
In  1893  von  Bulow,  knowing  that  he  would  not  live  long,  wrote: 
"Would  to  God  that  I  could  again  be  capable  of  following  the  devel- 
opment of  his  genius.  After  him  [Brahms]  he  is  by  far  the  richest 
individuality.  Praise  to  thee  for  having  discovered  and  first  recog- 
nized it."' 

Early  in  1894  von  Bulow,  thinking  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  would 
restore  him,  was  visited  by  Strauss,  who  gave  him  courage  for  the 
journey. 

And  yet  in  1887  von  Bulow  wrote  to  Alexander  Ritter  that  he  was 
not  wholly  clear  about  "Aus  Italien,"  that  he  should  not  like  to  pro- 
nounce upon  its  worth,  although  the  music  as  a  whole  and  in  detail 
made  a  great  impression  on  him.  "Does  age  make  me  a  reactionary 
to  this  extent?  I  think  that  the  inspired  composer  has  gone  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  tonal  possibility  (in  the  region  of  beauty),  has  even 
overstepped  them  without  compelling  necessity."  But  von  Bulow 
then  knew  the  work  only  by  reading  the  score;  he  had  not  heard  it. 
In  the  same  letter  he  characterized  Strauss  as  a  "phoenix." 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs, 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Hfilzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing:  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886:  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reid,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1909-1910. 


Beethoven 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  December 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  January 
Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  February 

BordES 

"Dansons  la  Gigue, "  Melody  with  Orchestra   (Poem  from  Paul  Verlaine's 
"Aquarelles"),  Op.  15  Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  November 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.   2,  in  D  major,  Op.   73  February 

Bruch 

Concerto  No.  3  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

Mr.  Willy  Hess,  March 
Elgar 

Symphony  in  A-flat  major,  Op.  55  January 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

GOLDMARK 

"Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  26  December 

Grieg 

Orchestral  Suite  from  the  music  to  "Peer  Gynt,"  dramatic  poem  by  H. 
Ibsen,  arranged  for  concert  performance,  Op.  46  November 

Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major,  "Oxford"  March 

Liszt 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1 

Mme.  Olga  Samaroff,  December 
Massenet 

Air  of  the  Devil,  "Loin  de  sa  femme, "  from  "Griseldis"   (Act  II.,  Scene  1) 

Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  November 
Rachmaninoff 

"The  Island  of  the  Dead"  Symphonic  Poem  for  full  Orchestra,  to  the  picture 
by  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29  March 

(First  time.) 
Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  February 

Strauss 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner 

— in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28  November 

Tone  Poem,    "Thus  spake   Zarathustra"    (freely  after  Friedr.    Nietzsche), 

Op.  30  February 

(Organist,  Mr.  Marshall.) 

(First  time.) 

"On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento"  ("From  Italy")  March 

Thomas 

Air  of  the  Drum-major  from  "The  Cadi"  (Act  I.,  Scene  3) 

Mr.  Charles  Gilibert,  November 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  November 

Wagner    ■ 

Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  December 

Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin"  January 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  March 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"  November 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe"  January 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

SEASON  1910-1911 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  its  usual 
series  of  five  concerts  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Brooklyn,  during  the  season  of  1910-1911.  The  dates 
are  as  follows: 

FRIDAY    EVENINGS 
November   1  I 
December  9 
January   1 3 
February  24 
March  24 

at  8.15 
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adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger. '"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkure," — and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  in  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Biilow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

The  program  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 
Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Niirnberg"  (new)      .    .  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus, 

and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RttBSAMEN. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  BtJLOW. 
"O  lieb'   so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed 

Chorus,  Solo,  and  Orchestra 1 .    .    .    .       Weissheimer 

Part  II. 
"Ritter  Toggenburg,"  Symphony  in  one  movement  (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht" Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Friihlingslied" Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "Tannhauser" Wagner 


HOTEL  LENOX 

2  minutes  from  Back  Bay  Stations 

Fireproof     Modern    Convenient 

250  Rooms;   125  with  Private  Bath 

Superior  Cuisine  and  Service 


Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets 

BOSTON 
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Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good:  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  ' tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Briefen,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

A  "LITTLE"  PIANO  WITH  A 
GREAT  TONE 

The  Kranich  &  Bach  Boudoir 

IF  YOU  MUST  HAVE  a  " little' '  Piano  to  go  in  the  space  at  your 
command,  the  instrument  that  will  give  you  the  utmost  satisfaction  is 
the  fine  Kranich  &  Bach  Boudoir  Upright. 

It  is  only  four  feet  and  five  inches  high ;  four  feet  and  eleven  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  two  inches  deep.  But  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance  and 
in  grace  of  line.  And  its  tone  is  the  full,  sonorous  and  melodious  tone 
that  has  given  the  Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos  the  right  to  the  name. 

THE  PIANO  ARTISTIC 

We  have  some  of  these  beautiful  little  Uprights  in  the  new  stock  of 
Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos  here,  cased  in  superb  figured  mahogany.  If  you 
would  choose  one  it  should  be  done  NOW  while  the  stock  is  complete. 
Payments  on  very  easy  terms  may  be  arranged. 

PRICES  $425  and  $450 


¥i> ir  11  m  rfrr"    1  iiniJ 
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The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda, 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  alsb  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner   from   the   "Crowned  Tone"  of 

*See  "Les  Maltres  Chanteurs  dc  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
306-210. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R  HORNE. 
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Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare  ?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte !"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is 
developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst, "  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

NEW  YORK 


LEOPOLD  WOLFSOHN, 


Pianoforte  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 

111  W.  117th  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  6408-J  Morningside. 

Pouch  Gallery.  345  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  2173  Prospect. 

Wissner  Piano. 
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FLORID 


Eminent  Authority  on  Voice   Placement. 
Renowned    Italian    Grand   Opera  Tenor. 


TEACHER  OF 
EGANIf  the  great  American  grand  opera  tenor. 
Mme.    Oriska    Worden,    Enrico   Orimonte.    Mme- 
Lilla  Britton  and  many  others  now  appearing  before 
the  public  in  Europe  and  America. 

Positive   Results  Guaranteed. 

104  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

Tel.  7662  Schuyler.  Cable  address  "  Florial. 


WALTER  S.  YODNG, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
801-802  Carnegie  Hall, 


NEW  YORK. 


TRESSLER  SCOTT 


5 

135  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


BARITONE, 

Specialist  in  Building,  Strengthening  and 
Beautifying  of  Voice  through  the  Expres- 
sion of  Thought  and  Feeling  in  Singing 
and  Speaking. 


REINALD  WERRENRATH, 


BARITONE. 

Personal  Address: 

Marlen   Court, 

179th  Street  and  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mme.  MARIE  PARCELLO, 


DRAMATIC  CONTRALTO. 

•    Vocal  Instruction. 

STUDIOS: 
130-131    Carnegie   Hall,   New  York 


JOHN  W.  NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 


VOCAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Students  contemplating  study  will  be  given  a  voice 
trial  and  advice  free  of  charge  by  writing  for 
an  appointment. 

801-802  Carnerfle   Hall.  New  York  City. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING: 

5  West  38th  Street, 


NEW   YORK  CITY. 


LESLEY  MARTIN, 

Bel  Canto. 


Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York. 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredericks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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Claude  fflaitland  Griffetl, 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION. 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Telephone,  1350,  Columbus. 
Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil   Piano  School. 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski. 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue. 


FREDERIC  MARTIN, 


BASSO. 

515  W.  124th  St.,  New  York. 

Telephone  4858  Morning. 
Management :   Haensbl  &  Jonks. 

1  East  42d  St..  New  York. 


OVIDE  MDSIN, 


World  Renowned  Belgian  Violinist. 

Virtuoso  School  of  Music. 

VIOLIN.        PIANO.      CELLO.       VOICE. 

7   East  45tb    Street. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
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177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 
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representing  Musicales. 


254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  \  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

(  2  5- 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addnss  ill  eonmailcitlotts  to  ALYAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Ciroecle  Hill.  Hi*  York  Cltj 
PirmuMt  studio  address  Ciratgli  Hill.  N.Y.        BastM,  Mass.  (Hutligtu  Cinlirs),  Tnsdii! 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 
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DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR  1909-1910 

LOUIS    ^ORMAfi    CUIUS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Oranffe.  IN.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  .  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
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218  Tkbmont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 
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THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Miss  INEZ  DAY, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

LANQ  STUDIOS, 
6  NEWBURY  STREET. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 
TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  I3S0  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

•..      37   Stelnert  Hall   Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim   School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWXEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER," 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio.  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 
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FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 
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Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Piano. 
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New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

C oncer tmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 
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Mueller,  F. 
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Hess,  M. 
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Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 
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A. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIJNOFORTB      MAKERS 

Established  1833 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


Represented  in  Providence  by 

GOFF  &   DARLING,  276  Westminster  Street 


INFANTRY  HALL        I        .        .        PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Concert  in  Providence 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  23 

AT  8J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Smetana      .         .         .        Overture    to    the    Opera    "The    Sold   Bride" 

Tschaikowsky  .         .         .  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante ;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse :  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale :  Andante  maestoso ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Weber  .         Scene,  "  How  Tranquilly  I  Slumbered,"  and  Aria,  "  Softly 

Sighing,"  from  the  Opera  "Der  Freischtitz" 

Grieg      .         .         .  Orchestral  suite,  from  the  music  to  "  Peer  Gynt," 

dramatic  poem  by  H.  Ibsen,  arranged  for 
I.    Morning  Mood.  concert  performance,  Op.  46. 

II.     Death  of  Aase. 

III.  Dance  of  Anitra. 

IV.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Mozart  .         Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown 

forever,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Beethoven Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphot. 
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Once  Ae  Riabe 
Always  tbeKnabe 


BALTIMORE        NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON 


THE  SHEPARD  COMPANY 
Providence,  R.I. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride." 

Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884.) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  (Die  verkaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs, March  23,  1889,  January  15,  1898,  March  io,  1900,  January  30, 
1904,  April  27,  1907. 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored  for 
one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed 
in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'cellos,  and  second  'cellos 
and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  "diver- 
sion," or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  devel- 
opment fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 
for  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins. 
This  theme  is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  'cellos.  The  chief 
motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal 
work  is  resumed.    The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the  beginning 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 
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THE 

HARDMAN 

PIANO 

Famous  since  1842 

Hardman   is  my  choice 

Luisa   Tetrazzini 


THESE  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  by  the  World 
Famous  Soprano,  to  the  makers  of  the  Hardman 
Piano. 

Enrico  Caruso  and  many  other  artists  have  also 
expressed  in  terms  equally  positive  their  high  opinion  of 
the  Hardman  Piano  and  Hardman  Autotone, —  the  piano 
all  can  play  either  by  hand  or  by  perforated  music  rolls. 

A  booklet  containing  fac-simile  reproductions  of  letters 
from  the  artists  endorsing  the  Hardman  Piano  and  the 
Hardman  Autotone  will  be  sent  on  request,  or  may  be  had 
by  calling  at  our  warerooms. 


Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
524    Fulton    Street,    Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Providence  by 
MEIKLEJOHN   COMPANY 

357  Westminster  Street 


of  the  overture  (without  the  double  basses).  The  tonality  is  changed 
to  D-fiat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings  and  wind,  while 
the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear 
in  the  strings,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

*  * 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863.  He  completed 
the  work  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the 
Referee  (London)  when  the  work  was  revived  *  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  24  1907. 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in 
garments  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Hans  and  Marie,  betrothed  lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Kruschina,  has  determined  she 
shall  marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  This  situation 
affords  the  composer  an  oppportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expres- 
sive character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each 
other  to  constancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Kezal, 
a  marriage  broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of 
bustle  and  humor.  After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie 
flatly  declines  to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed 
by  the  return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national   dance  called 

*  The  first  performance  in  London  was  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  Company  at  Drury  Lane,  June 
26,  1895. 


FOR  THOSE   WHO    ENJOY    MUSIC 

But  who  cannot  play,  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 

An  gel  us  Player-Piano 

Are  a  great  satisfaction.     It  is  the  only  Player-piano  in  which  the  performer  can 
absolutely  individualize  the  expression. 

New  88  Note  Angelus-Piano 
Emerson-  Angelus  Zt^  Knabe-Angelus 


Special  N8o8te  Autopiano  av.V.S.Z.oJKS  $485 

And  $50.00  worth  of  music  rolls  Free 
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Piano    Warero^ms,    Second    Floor 
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'The  Hen/  the  steps  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee 
and  the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  sug- 
gests the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
modern  barn  dance.  It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently 
faithful  reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  formed  a 
notable  feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well-written  chorus  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  'The  Furiant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the, women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  whirlings  on  the  part  of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross-rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.  Subsequently  Kezal  offers 
Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans,  how- 
ever, has  some  animated  moments,  for  the  women  of  the  village  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 


Two  New  Volumes  of  the  Musicians  Library 

50  VOLUMES  ISSUED 

The  Masterpieces  of  song  and  piano  music  in  a  series  of  splen- 
did volumes  edited  with  authority ;  engraved,  printed,  and  bound 
with  surpassing  excellence. 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

PIANO  COMPOSITIONS.       (TWO  VOLUMES.)      Edited  by  EUGEN   D'ALBERT 

IB 

Ltjdwig  van  Beethoven  is  still,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  commanding  figure  in  the  history  of  music.  His 
achievements  in  perfecting  Sonata  Form,  and  filling  it  with 
hitherto  unknown  emotional  content,  leave  him  pre-eminent 
in  the  field  of  pure  instrumental  composition.  From  this 
priceless  heritage  Eugen  d'Albert,  one  of  the  foremost 
Beethoven  exponents  of  the  day,  has  selected,  with  unerring 
judgment,  a  rare  assemblage  of  masterpieces.  By  means 
of  copious  notes  he  imparts  valuable  and  explicit  informa- 
tion concerning  his  own  mode  of  interpretation.  The  value 
of  such  an  authoritative  exposition  needs  only  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  becomes  a'standard  interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
works. 

PRICES  Euojen  d'Albekx 

Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.60,  with  the  Musician  (one  year),  $2.25 
In  full  cloth  gilt  2.50,        "      "  "  "        "  3.25 

Prices  Include  postage  Other  volumes  In  preparation 

Send  for  Free  Booklets  giving  full  particulars,  with  contents  of  each  volume.     Mailed  free  upon  request 

OLIVER   DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK       For  sale  at  leading  Music  Stores.        PHILADELPHIA 
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M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 

America's  Largest  Piano  House 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 


The  Leading  Pianos  of  all  Re- 
liable Grades 

Steinway,  Weber,  Hume,  and  Jewett  Grand  and 
Upright  Pianos;  Woodbury  Upright  Pianos 

PRICES  FROM  #275  UP 

The  Pianola  Pianos 

In  all  styles  from  $500  up;  and  the  Pianola,  the  world's  standard 
piano-player,  in  various  models  from  $250  up 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Victrolas  and  Victor  Records 

Complete  lines  of  machines  from  $17.50  up.     Most  interesting 
collection  of  operatic  records 


327  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  New  England 
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disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid 
sings  a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans 
enters,  and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly 
suggesting  the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.     "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 

*  This  date  is  given  t>y  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.    For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarcrr,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player- Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 


THE  SHEPARD  CO. 


Providence,  R.I. 


Piano  Department 
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— I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet) 
fringed  by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant 
stretch  of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Cen- 
tral Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of 
Switzerland,  the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  grad- 
ually exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for, 
although  he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached 
to  the  place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to 
Moscow,  he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I 
should  like  to  be  buried  there.'" 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that 
I  intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but 
now  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results. 
I  have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am 
not  very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the   symphony  that  I 
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forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  program  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff ,  who  then  made  his  debut) ,  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some- 
thing repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.     Peter  felt  greatly  flattered   on 
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learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for 
the  moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikow- 
sky  took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the 
symphony  concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Neverthe- 
less, Tschaikowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  al- 
though his  opinion  of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.  The  symphony  has  also  been 
played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  1,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  onfaccount^of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for^three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

SOHMERpi^osBLASIUS 


Player  Pianos  and  Piano  Players 

THE  BOWER  PIANO  CO.,  174  Washington  Street 
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i  Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 

Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "  Face  to  Face  "  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs : 


$0.60 


FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .        .        .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .    .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .     .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Twill  Not  Be  Long   .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.    .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

MAIL  ORDERS  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this 
music  from  your  dealer.     Send  for  complete  list. 
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The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration ;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.     In  spite  of  differences 

in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends. 

* 
*  * 

The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro. The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.     After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
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sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony :  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  wood- wind  and '  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  xthe  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief 
theme  of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a 
halt;  the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a 
presto.  The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax 
contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 


Recitativk,  "How  tranquilly  I  sujmber'd,"  and  Aria,  "Softly 

SIGHING,"   FROM  THF,  OPERA,   "D^R  FrFJSCHUTZ." 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London, 
June  5,  1826.) 

VDer  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 

The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (Act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrow  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.     In  the  centre  is  a 
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art;  hearing  it  the  listener  has 
his  own  reason  for  the  charm 
it  exerts. 
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curtained  doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone. 

Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,  bevor  ich  ihn  geseh'n! 

Ja  Liebe  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Hand  in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 

Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  wohl  lacht? 

Welch'  schone  Nacht! 

Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 
Schwing'  dich  auf  zum  Sternen-kreise ! 
Lied  erschalle!     Feiernd  walle 
Mein  Gebet  zur  Himmelshalle. 

O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mit  wie  reinem  Glanz'  sie  gliih'n!  Nur  dort,  in  der 
Berge  Feme,  scheint  ein  Wetter  aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt  ein 
Heer  diist'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und  schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hande, 
Herr  ohn'  Anfang  und  ohn'  Ende! 
Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 
Sende  deine  Engelschaaren! 

Alles  pflegt  schon  langst  der  Ruh'  ; 
Trauter  Freund!  was  weilest  du? 
Ob  mein  Ohr  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 

Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
Flustert  durch  die  hehre  Stille; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 

Doch  wie!  tauscbt  mich  nicht  mein  Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor —  Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  Liebe 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Madchen  wacht  noch  in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n —  Gott!  tauscht  das  Licht  des  Mond's  mich  nicht,  so  schmiickt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat  den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kundet 
Gliick  fur  morgen  an!      O  susse  Hoffnung!     Meubelebter  Muth! 

All,  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiim, 
Suss  entzuckt  entgegen  ihm! 
Konnt    ich  das  zu  hoffen  wagen? 
Ja!    es  wandte  sich  das  Gliick 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuriick; 
Will  sich  morgen  treu  bewahren 
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Ist's  nicht  Tauschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 
Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Zahren 
Fiir  dies  Pfand  der  Hoffnung  an! 
All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestum, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 

*  How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd  before  on  him  I  gaz'd!  But  evermore  with  sorrow 
love  hand  in  hand  must  go.  The  moon  reveals  her  silv'ry  light.  (She  draws  the 
curtain  from  before  the  balcony;  a  bright  starlight  night  is  seen.)  O  lovely  night! 
(She  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and  folds  her  hands  >n  prayer.) 

Softly  sighing,  day  is  dying, 
Soar  my  prayer  heav'nward  flying! 
Starry  splendor  shining  yonder, 
Pour  on  us  thy  radiance  tender! 

(Looking  out.)  How  the  golden  stars  are  burning  thro'  yon  vault  of  ether  blue; 
but,  lo,  gath'ring  o'er  the  mountains  is  a  cloud,  foreboding  storm,  and  along  yon 
pinewood's  side  veils  of  darkness  slowly  glide. 

Lord,  watch  o'er  me,  I  implore  thee; 
Humbly  bending,  I  adore  thee ; 
(  Thou  hast  tried  us,  ne'er  denied  us,  " 

Let  thy  holy  angels  guide  us! 

Earth  has  lull'd  her  care  to  rest; 

Why  delays  my  loit'ring  love?  " 

Fondly  beats  my  anxious  breast: 

Where,  my  Rodolph.f  dost  thou  rove? 

Scarce  the  breeze  among  the  boughs  wakes  a  murmur  thro'  the  silence;  save 
the  nightingale  lamenting,  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  night.  But  hark!  doth  my 
ear  deceive?  I  heard  a  footstep;  there  in  the  pinewood's  shadow  I  see  a  form! 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he!  O  love,  I  will  give  thee  a  sign.  Thy  maiden  waits  through  storm 
and  shine  (She  waves  a  white  kerchief).  He  seems  not  to  see  me  yet.  Heav'n, 
can  it  be  I  see  aright?  With  flow'ry  wreath  his  hat  is  bound!  Success  at  last 
our  hopes  have  crown'd.  What  bliss  to-morrow's  dawn  will  bring!  Oh!  joyful 
token,  hope  renews  my  soul! 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 
And  my  heart  bea,ts  loud  and  fast; 
We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 
Could  I  dare  to  hope  such  rapture! 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 

t  Here  the  translator  follows  an  old  English  version,  in  which  Rodolph  was  substituted  for  Max. 
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Frowning  Fate  at  last  relents 

And  to  crown  our  love  consents. 

Oh,  what  joy  for  us  to-morrow! 

Am  I  dreaming?     Is  this  true? 

Bounteous  heav'n,  my  heart  shall  praise  thee 

For  this  hope  of  rosy  hue. 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 


Orchestral  Suite  from  the  music  to  "Peer  Gynt. "    Dramatic 
poem  by  H.  Ibsen,  arranged  for  Concert  Performance. 

Edvard  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  there,  September  4,  1907.) 

Ibsen  wrote  "Peer  Gynt:  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  in  his  thirty-seventh 
or  thirty-eighth  year,  and  the  poem  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1867. 

Late  in  1873  or  early  in  1874  he  purposed  to  arrange  the  poem  for 
performance  on  the  stage,  and  he  then  wrote  Grieg,  inviting  him  to 
compose  music  for  this  performance. 

The  first  performance  of  "Peer  Gynt"  was  at  the  Christiania  Theatre 
on  February  24,  1876,  and  Grieg's  music  to  it  was  then  heard  for  the 
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first  time.  Ibsen's  plans  were  changed  after  he  wrote  Grieg  two  years 
before,  and  the  cuts  he  then  named  were  not  wholly  identical  with 
those  in  the  performance.  The  play  was  eminently  successful.  It 
was  performed  thirty-six  times  that  year. 

"Peer  Gynt"  was  performed  with  Grieg's  music  at  the  Theatre 
de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  November  12,  1896,  with  Mr.  Deval  as  Peer  Gynt, 
Miss  Barbieri  as  Aase,  Miss  Auclaire  as  Solvejg.  Mr.  Gabriel  Marie 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  sixty  musicians. 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago,  October  29,  1906.  Grieg's  music  was  then  played.  Richard 
Mansfield  took  the  part  of  Peer  Gynt.  Other  parts  were  taken  as 
follows:  Arthur  Forrest,  the  dual  part  of  the  Strange  Passenger  and 
the  Button  Moulder;  Miss  Irene  Prahar,  Anitra ;  Miss  Adelaide  Nowak, 
Solvejg;  Miss  Gertrude  Gheen,  the  Troll  Princess;  Henry  Wenman, 
the  Troll  King. 

* 

*  * 

Four  numbers  of  the  stage  music  were  combined  by  Grieg  into  a 
suite  for  orchestra,  which  was  published  in  the  late  eighties.  Five 
other  numbers  were  afterward  issued  as  Suite  II. 

The  first  Suite  stood  at  first  as  it  does  to-day:  1.  "Morning  Mood"; 
2.  "The  Death  of  Aase";  3.  "Anitra's  Dance";  4.  "In  the  Hall  of 
the  Mountain  King." 

The  full  orchestral  score  of  the  music  to  the  play  was  not  published 
till  a  year  after  the  composer's  death. 

*  * 

No.  1.  Morning  Mood.  Allegretto  pastorale,  E  major,  6-8.  The 
movement  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 
At  the  performance  at  Christiania  this  was  played  before  the  fourth 
act,  although  it  was  composed  for  an  earlier  scene.  Dorothea  Cassel- 
mann-Schumacher  wrote  of  this  music:  "There  is  a  faint  sound  in 
the  air  as  of  distant  bells,  mingled  with  the  tinkling  of  cow  bells,  and 
an  echo  of  a  mountain  jodel;  it  is  Sunday  morning  on  the  sunlit  fjord." 

No.  2.     Death  of  Aase.     Played   before  Act  III.    As  an  intro- 
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duction.  Andante  doloroso,  B  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  is  scored 
for  milted  violins,  muted  violas,  muted  violoncellos,  and  double-basses. 
Aase,  the  mother  of  Peer,  dies  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  Peer  is 
by  the  death-bed,  and,  after  a  soliloquy  that  might  well  seem  blasphe- 
mous to  many,  he  speaks  as  follows : — 

Why,  what  makes  your  eyes  so  glassy, 
Mother!     Have  you  gone  out  of  your  wits — ? 

(Goes  to  the  head  0}  the  bed.) 
You  mustn't  lie  there  and  stare  so — ! 
Speak,  mother;    it's  I,  your  boy! 

(Feels  her  forehead  and  hands  cautiously;    then, 

throws  the  string  on  the  chair,  and  says  softly) : — 

Ay,  ay! — You  can  rest  yourself,  Grane; 
for  even  now  the  journey's  done. 

(Closes  her  eyes,  and  bends  over  her.) 
For  all  of  your  days  I  thank  you, 

for  beatings  and  lullabys! 
But  see,  you  must  thank  me  back,  now — 

(Presses  his  cheek  against  her  mouth.) 
There;   that  was  the  driver's  fare. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted  says:  "Besides  depicting 
the  passing  away  of  the  woman  Aase,  the  music  seems  also  to  have  a 
symbolic  suggestion:  the  dying  of  nature  in  the  autumn,  far  up  in 
the  North,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  for  months,  leaving  this  globe 
in  a  ruddy  darkness."* 

No.  3.  Dance;  of  Anitra  (Act  IV.,  Scene  6). — Tempo  di  mazurka, 
3-4.  Muted  violins,  muted  violas,  muted  first  violoncellos,  violon- 
cellos, double-basses,  triangle.  The  tent  of  an  Arab  chief. 
Standing  alone  on  an  oasis.  Peer  Gynt  in  his  Eastern  dress,  resting 
on  cushions.  He  is  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  a  long  pipe.  Anitra, 
and  a  bevy  of  girls,  dancing  and  singing  before  him.  The  music,  as 
Grieg  wrote  to  a  friend,  "is  conceived  as  an  accompaniment  to  Peer 
Gynt's  monologue,  'ei  wie  die  Beine  gehen  wie  zwei  Trommelstocke,' 
and  should  therefore  be  played  behind  the  scene  pianissimo."  Peer 
soliloquizes  as  his  eyes  follow  Anitra  during  the  dance : — 

*  The  two  quotations  are  found  in  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck's  admirable  "Grieg  and  his  Music"  Qohn  Lane 
Company,  New  York,  1909). 
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Legs  as  nimble  as  drumsticks  flitting. 

She's  a  dainty  morsel  indeed,  that  wench! 

It's  true  she  has  somewhat  extravagant  contours, — 

not  quite  in  accord  with  the  norms  of  beauty. 

But  what  is  beauty?     A  mere  convention, — 

a  coin  made  current  by  time  and  place. 

And  just  the  extravagant  seems  most  attractive 

when  one  of  the  normals  has  drunk  one's  fill. 

In  the  law-bound  one  misses  all  intoxication. 

Either  plump  to  excess  or  excessively  lean; 

Either  parlously  young  or  portentously  old;— 

the  medium  is  mawkish,  etc. 

No.  4.  In  the  Hall  op  the  Mountain  King  (Act  II.,  Scene  6). 
Alia  Marcia  e  molto  marcato,  B  minor,  4-4.  Piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings.  "In  the  stage  performance"  wrote  Grieg,  "the  music 
begins  as  a  prelude,  and  at  the  big  fortissimo  (letter  B  in  the  score  of 
the  suite)  the  curtain  rises  as  the  responses  of  the  court  trolls  are 
sung.     (The  vocal  parts  are  not  printed  in  the  suite.)" 


Recitative,  ' ' How  Susanna  delays  ! "  and  Aria,  ' ' Flown  forever," 
from  "The  Marriage  oe  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,",  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "I^e  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  decides 
to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a  trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 

Recitative. 

E  Susanna  non  vien?  Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  il  Conte  accolse  la  proposta! 
Alquanto  ardito  il  progetto  mi  par!  e  ad  uno  sposo  si  vivace  e  geloso!  ma  che 
mal  c'  e.  Cangiando  i  miei  vestiti  con  quelli  di  Susanna,  ei  suo  00'  miei — a  favor 
della  notte- — oh  cielo !   a  qual  umil  stato  fatale  io  son  ridotta  da  un  consorte  crudel, 
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— che  dopo  avermi  con  un  misto  inaudito  d'  infedelta,  di  gelosia,  di  sdegno.-    Prima 
amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin  tradita,  fammi  or  cercar  da  una  mia  serva  aita! 


*  How  Susanna  delays!  I'm  impatient  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 
to  her  proposal.  I  fear  'tis  rashness  what  I  dar'd  to  attempt;  he's  so  impetuous; 
so  resentful,  and  so  jealous!  But  'tis  no  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of  garments, 
I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring  darkness.  O  heaven, 
how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded  by  my  husband's  neglect! 
After  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt  and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous, 
disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me,  and  has  betrayed  me.  Must  I  sub- 
mit that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 

Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 

Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 

Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangi6, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapassb. 

Ah!   se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender ; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah!   perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 

The   recitative    (Adante;    Allegretto)    is    accompanied    by   strings 

*  The  English  version  of  recitative  and  aria  is  by  Natalia  Marfarren. 
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The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  created  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  artistry  was 
admired  in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  created  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 

The  aria,  "Dove  sono,"  was  sung  at  these  concerts  by  Mme.  Fursch- 
Madi,  December  19,  1891,  at  the  concert  given  in  commemoration  of 
Mozart's  death. 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 
Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Diebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  L/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptman,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen. 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,t  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."_  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  _  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  tie  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundredand  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

_  t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performances  nd,  as  his_  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but_  urged  him  not  to  use  it  jn  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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"Leonora"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore"  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  j>art  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting :  "Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition.  , 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."     But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
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Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
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in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,^begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength""until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has-been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
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The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott ! "  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
program  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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u6D6Vtt    U01IQ6S    dcHClUS)  studio,  34  Conrad  Building,  Westminster  Street. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Telephone,  466a-R-Union. 
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Mr.  FRANK  E.  STREETER, 


STUDIO, 

517   Butler   Exchange. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Mr.  EMIL  MAHR 


5 

of  Boston  New  England  Conservatory  Faculty. 

SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER. 


VIOLIN  INSTRUCTION. 

Wednesdays  in  Providence. 

Application  Wednesday  2-4 

519  Butler  Exchange. 

Address,  69  Crawford  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY, 


VOICE  and  PIANO. 

Caesar  Hisch  Building,  Rooms  518,  519. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Telephone  3444  L.-Union. 


BERTHA  ANTOINETTE  HALL, 


Organist,  Church  of    the    Messiah 

(Episcopal) 

Providence    Correspondent    to    the 
"Musical  Courier" 

511    Butler    Exchange,    Providence,    R.I. 


LISTER, 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ROBERT  N. 

Symphony  Chambers,  Boston. 

VOCAL    CULTURE    and   SINGING. 

711  Lederer  Building,  Providence. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Some  pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  owe  their  success  to 
his  method  and  now  hold  some  of  the  foremost 
church  positions  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Viola  (Campbbll)  Waterhouse,  Soprano, 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  N .  Lister,  Soprano,  Rogers  Memorial 
Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All  Angels  Church, 
New  York. 

L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.        And  many  others. 


ARTHUR  H.  RYDER, 


HARMONY,  ORGAN,  PIANO. 

Organist  of  Grace  Church. 

637  BUTLER  EXCHANGE. 


GASPARD  SAILLANT, 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Instrumentation. 

705   LEDERER  BUILDING. 

139  Mathewson  Street. 


HARRIETT  E.  WILLIAMS, 


Pianoforte  and  Fletcher  Classes, 

478  Lloyd  Avenue,  34  Conrad  Building. 
Tuesdays     Fridays 

Telephone  944  R  Angell 
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GEORGE  H.  LOMAS,  A.G.O,  Mrs.  CAROLYN  BOYAN  LOMAS, 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  and  HARMONY.         Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

327-8  MASONIC  BUILDING  and   ,  18  CHURCH  STREET     .    .    .     PAWTUCKET 
18  CHURCH  STREET,  PAWTUCKET.  Telephone,  982  R. 


Miss  Margaret  Kent  Goodwin, 
PIANO. 

12  Brook  Street   .    Paw  tucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  360  M. 


Mrs.  JENNIE  M.  CASE, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER. 

(Pupil  of  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston.) 

Studio,  36  Brook  Street,  Pawtucket,   R.  I. 

Telephone,  388-Y. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD, 

VOICE. 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston. 

41    CONRAD    BUILDING,   Providence. 


EVANGELINE   LARRY, 

VIOLIN. 

41  Conrad  Building. 

Residence,  25  PITMAN  ST,  Telephone. 


ALEXANDER    McCABE, 

Teacher  of 

Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony. 

Studio:  _„^„_„„«»^.^,     -»  _ 

302  POINT  STREET.     PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


JOSEPH  R  LEWIS, 

TEACHER    OF  VIOLIN. 

Lederer  Building,   139  Mathewson  Street, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE, 

MANDOLINIST. 

Instruction        Recitals        Concerts 

Lederer  Building. 

Telephone,  1204-L  West. 


Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER, 
VOICE. 

42  Conrad  Building. 


Mrs.  EMMA  WINSLOW-CHILDS, 

PIANOFORTE. 

SOLOIST   AND  TEACHER. 

47  Maple  Street  .     Providence 

Telephone. 


Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Vaughan, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mondays,  Afternoon  and  Evening. 

702  Lederer  Building  =  =  Providence,  R.I. 
Residence,  957  Eddy  Street. 


GRACE  DARLING, 

Ceachcr  of  Violin. 

Pupil  of  EMIL  MAHR,  Boston. 
59  John  Street.      Telephone,  Angel  682-L. 


ALICE    LOUISE   WARD, 

Contralto  Soloist 
and  Teacher  of  Singing. 

Studio.  Room  7,  Conrad  Building, 

Residence    Studio,    Hampden    Meadows, 

Harrington,  R.I. 

Telephone. 


325  Caesar  Misch  Building     Telephone 
Saturdays  from  1-C  p.m.  Union  4935 

ADA  A.  CROSS, 
Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

34  Gallup  Street,  Providence,  R.I.       54}  Olive  Street. 
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Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Sherman, 
PIANO. 

Kindergarten  Classes. 


VIRGINIA  BOYD  ANDEBSON, 
VIOLIN. 

Broadway  and  Bell  Street, 

Providence,  R.I., 

Telephone  56  L  West. 


Miss  GEDTDUDE  LAWSON, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

6n    Butler   Exchange.     Saturdays. 

Residence  167  Prospect  Street. 

Telephone,  Angell  956-L. 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN, 
PIANO. 

Studio,  Room  7,  Conrad  Building. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

Residence,  Studio,  22  Portland  Street. 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5882-R 


ANNA    ELLIS-DEXTER, 

Soloist  at  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Boston. 
VOCAL   INSTRUCTION. 

STUDIOS 

Brockton,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  55  Centre  Street. 
Boston,   Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,   218  Trernont 

Street,  Room  51. 
Providence,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  Butler  Exchange 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  £.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston* 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  £.  MUN6ER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  he  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN       P  AU  L  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  <  "      Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addnss  all  commnnlcatlons  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON,  Carnegie  flail,  Niw  Vara  City 
Permanent  studio  addrass.  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.      Boston,  Mass.  (Huntington  Chambers),  Taisdsays. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covsni  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application.   • 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1900.1910 


LOUIS    NORMAN     CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mis.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 


589  Main  Street.  East  Orange.  N. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


J. 


HELE/N  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    ANO   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and    exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


FREDERIC  G.    BOND, 

(Nephew  of  the  late  Mme.  J.  H.  Long) 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

(Italian  Method) 

Studio,  503  Huntington  Chambers, 
Boston. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,  346  Huntlngtoa  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Halt,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices, 

37    Steinert   Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE   BREEN.    Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio  : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWJLEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER 


Composer  and 


Conductor 


Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpola- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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INFANTRY  HALL        .        .        PROVIDENCE 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Jtajramm?  nf  % 
SECOND   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  4 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLI6 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour    this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH   CO.,  37  West  3ad  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Twenty-] 
MAX 

ninth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch   A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                 Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

,  Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones, 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O. 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schugcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
3 
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Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickening  reputation  tells  you  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED3BY 

GOFF  &  DARLING 

276  WESTMINSTER  STREET.  PRQVIDENCE.  R.I. 


INFANTRY  HALL        .         .        .        PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Concert  in  Providence 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  4, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 


Goldmark        .        ..         .         "Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major, 

No.  i,  Op.  26 
I.     Wedding  March :  Variations :  moderato  molto. 
II.     Bridal  Song :  Intermezzo,  Allegretto. 

III.  Serenade:  Scherzo;  Allegro  moderato  Scherzando. 

IV.  In  the  Garden:  Andante. 
V.     Dance:  Allegro  molto. 


Tschaikowsky  .         Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Canzonetta:  Andante. 
III.     Finale :  Allegro  vivacissimo. 

Wagner    .         .      Prelude  and  "  Love  Death  "  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  " 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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BEST 


in  the    strictest 
sense  of  the  word 


Is  Ihe  One  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  m  many  features  far  in  advance  of  present 
day  methods  of  piano  productions.      It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  name  Knabe  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  construction, 
exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  he  successfully  imitated    or  equalled. 


k^- 
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REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  SHEPARD  COMPANY 


PIANO  WAREROOMS  SECOND  FLOOR 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Wetter,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  1 819-21,  to  replace  the 
original  building,  which  was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm; 
Overture  and  Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen 
music-pieces  were  stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly 
well,  and  was  sung  con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and 
took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler  and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could 
not  get  hold  of  the  others.  Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli 
Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these  verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on 
Spontini,  much  to  Weber's  distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  ' '  Overture  of  ' Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Die  Frieschutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSGA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 


MADAMA  BUTTERFLY 
ANTON   .... 
FALSTAFF     . 
OTELLO 
MEFISTOFELE      . 

AND   ALL   ITALIAN   OPERAS 


by  G.  Puccini 
by  C.  Galeotti 
by  G.  Verdi 
by  G.  Verdi 
by  A.  Boito 


BOOSEY  *  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated   music  rolls 

THE  FLAZA 

NEW  YORK 
Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March   27,    1908. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating    you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "/  shad  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season" 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 
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October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory ;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that 
applause  at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.     But  see 
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"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (1 787-1860),  the 
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singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait 
of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet, 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me 
incomparably^ more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.     In  this 
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instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischutz' ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  "to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm  ? 
O  Weber!!" 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  program-book  (January  7, 
1899):   "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
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corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  M6moires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  Xe  Freischutz.'* 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz, 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,f  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer,  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron, 
who  left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather  an 
English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.   Bernard  as  Linda.     Especial  attention  was  called 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  1'OpeVa,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castel-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grover^s 
Dictionary,  to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 

t  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "  History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 
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Goldmark's  "Landliche  Hochzeit"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  seventh  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  at 
Vienna,  March  5,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
January  13,  1877.  The  ^rs^  movement  was  played  by  Mr.  Thomas  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  12,  1878,  and  in  Boston,  February  17  of 
the  same  year.  The  Philharmonic  Society  played  the  whole  symphony 
here  February  21,  1883. 

The  "Wedding  March"  (first  movement),  Moderato  molto,  E-flat 
major,  2-4,  is  composed  of  a  theme,  twelve  variations,  and  a  Finale. 
The  theme  is  given  to  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  Some  char- 
acterize it  as  "pastoral,"  probably  on  account  of  the  title.  "Rustic"  is 
a  better  term.  Variation  I.  Theme  is  played  by  the  first  horn, 
accompanied  by  horns  and  string-bass.  Clarinets  and  flutes  enter 
with  a  fresh  melody.  Variation  II.  (Poco  animato)  is  given  to  the 
strings.  It  is  of  free,  imitative,  contrapuntal  character,  and  some  of 
the  parts  are  now  and  then  strengthened  by  first  clarinet  and  bassoon. 
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III.  (Allegro,  B-flat  minor,  6-8)  The  trombones  sound  the  first,  sim- 
plified measures  of  the  theme,  which  is  then,  treated  freely.  IV. 
(Andante  con  moto,  quasi  Allegretto)  begins  with  an  expressive  melody 
in  the  strings.  The  coloring  suggests  vividly  the  composer  of  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  V.  (Allegretto)  Theme  in  the  basses  re-enforced 
by  bassoons  and  horns.  VI.  (Allegro  vivace)  This  variation  has  the 
character  of  a  scherzo.  VII.  (Allegretto  pesante)  The  variations 
now  become  freer  and  freer.  VIII.  (Allegro  scherzando)  Melody 
in  the  horns.  IX.  (Allegretto,  quasi  Andantino)  A  tender,  elegiac 
movement  with  solos  for  oboe,  violin,  clarinet.  X.  (Molto  vivace) 
A  swift  and  brilliant  figure  in  the  violins,  with  theme  indicated  by  the 
basses  and  strings,  pizzicato.  XI.  (Andante  con  moto)  A  serious, 
melancholy  piece  in  E-flat  minor.  XII.  (Moderato)  A  variously 
colored  movement  in  B  major.  Finale:  The  theme  returns  with  the 
full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  Triangle,  big  drum,  and  cymbals  are 
added.  Instruments  drop  out  one  by  one.  The  march  in  the  original 
form  is  heard  as  afar  off. 

"Bridal  Song."  Allegretto,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  second  move- 
ment is  dainty  and  not  without  a  playfulness  that  suggests  a  scherzo. 
The  oboe  has  a  contrasting  theme.  "The  song  may  be  sung  by  friends 
of  the  bride.  It  has  a  second  part,  with  a  tender  tune  for  the  oboe 
(as  if  one  of  the  bridesmaids  had  stepped  forward),  accompanied  by 
the  theme  of  the  march  in  the  basses." 

"Serenade."_  Allegretto  moderato  scherzando,  D  major  2-2.  "After 
a,  prelude,  two  oboes  sing  a  duet,  which  is  varied  and  developed  by 
other  instruments." 

"  In  the  Garden."  Andante,  G  minor,  B-flat  andG-flat  major,  4-4  and 
12-8.  The  love  scene  begins  with  a  dreamy  melody  for  clarinet,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  violins.  The  music  waxes  passionate,  and  there  is  the 
thought  of  a  dramatic  love  duet,  "in  which  the  tenor  is  represented 
by  'cellos  and  horns,  while  the  soprano's  place  is  taken  by  the  violins 
and  the  higher  wood-wind  instruments.  This  ecstatic  scene  is  very 
fully  developed."     A  passage  from  the  fourth  variation  of  the  first 
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movement  is  introduced.     After  the  climax  the  first  theme  returns, 
and  the  movement  ends  quietly,  as  it  began. 

Finale.  "Dance."  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  A  hearty, 
jolly  dance,  which  is  developed  with  great  spirit.  There  is  an  inter- 
ruption,— the  return  of  the  tender  clarinet  scene  from  the  preceding 
movement. 

*  * 

The  term  "symphony"  is  perhaps  a  misnomer.  "Suite"  would  be 
the  more  appropriate  word,  for  not  only  is  there  little  attention  paid  to 
the  sonata  form,  but  the  first  movement  is,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
a  set  of  variations.  But  the  word  "symphony"  is  applied  more  and 
more  to  compositions  that  in  one  way  or  another  disregard  the  tradi- 
tions :  witness  symphonies  by  Tschaikowsky,  Mahler,  Cesar  Franck. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  til]  ninj  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 

*  * 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
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the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  P'urthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Over-Inspector  Richard  L,ewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Vioun,  Op.  35. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  spent  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1877-78  in  cities 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  March,  1878,  was  passed  at  Clarens.  On 
the  15th  of  that  month  he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  weather  had 
been  unfavorable  for  walking,  and  that  therefore  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  hearing  and  playing  music  at  home.  "To-day  I  played  the 
whole  time  with  Kotek.*  I  have  not  heard  or  played  any  good  music 
for  so  long  that  I  thus  busy  myself  with  extraordinary  gusto.  Do 
you  know  the  French  composer  Lalo's  'Spanish  Symphony'?  This 
piece  has  been  produced  by  the  now  very  modern  violinist  Sarasate. ' ' 
He  praised  Lalo's  work  for  "its  freshness,  piquant  rhythms,  beauti- 
fully harmonized  melodies,"  and  added,  "Like  Leo  Delibes  and  Bizet 
he  shuns  studiously  all  routine  commonplaces,  seeks  new  forms  with- 
out wishing  to  appear  profound,  and,  unlike  the  Germans,  cares  more 
for  musical  beauty  than  for  mere  respect  for  the  old  traditions."    Two 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4,  1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Music, 
Berlin.    As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.    Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to  him. 
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days  after  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  working  on  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a  violin  concerto,  and  some 
smaller  pieces.  He  wrote  on  March  31  that  the  sonata  and  the  con- 
certo interested  him  exceedingly.  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  begun  to  work  on  a  new  piece  without  having  finished  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Until  now  I  have  always  followed  the  rule  not  to  begin  a 
new  piece  before  the  old  one  was  completed;  but  now  I  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation  to  sketch  the  concerto,  and  I  was  so  delighted 
with  the  work  that  I  put  the  sonata  aside;  yet  now  and  then  I  go  back 
to  it."  He  wrote  to  the  publisher  Jurgenson  on  April  8:  "The  violin 
concerto  is  hurrying  towards  its  end.  I  fell  by  accident  on  the  idea  of 
composing  one,  but  I  started  the  work  and  was  seduced  by  it,  and  now 
the  sketches  are  almost  completed."  He  had  other  works  to  send 
to  him,  so  many  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  reserve  a  whole  railway 
car,  and  he  already  foresaw  Jurgenson  exclaiming,  "Go  to  the  devil!" 
They  would  not  meet  before  fall,  and  then  they  would  go  together  at 
once  into  a  tavern  for  a  friendly  drinking  set-to.  "  Strange  to  say, 
I  cannot  think  of  myself  in  any  other  way  at  Moscow  than  sitting  in 
the  Kneipe  and  emptying  one  bottle  after  another."  The  next  dayx 
he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  concerto  was  completed.  "I  shall 
now  play  it  through  several  times  with  Kotek,  who  is  still  here,  and 
then  score  it."  He  was  delayed  in  this  task  of  instrumentation  by 
brooding  over  gloomy  political  news,  for  Tschaikowsky  was  a  true 
patriot,  not  a  chauvinist.  He  wrote  on  April  15  that  his  "political 
fever"  had  run  its  course:  "The  first  movement  of  the  concerto  is 
now  all  ready,  i.e.,  copied  in  a  clear  hand  and  played  through.  I  am 
content  with  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Andante,  and  I  shall 
either  better  it  radically  or  write  a  new  one.  The  Finale,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  is  as  successful  as  the  first  movement."     On  April  17  he 
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wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "You  will  receive  my  concerto  before  it  is 
published.  I  shall  have  a  copy  of  it  made,  and  I'll  send  it  to  you 
probably  some  time  next  month.  I  wrote  to-day  another  Andante, 
which  corresponds  better  with  the  other  movements,  which  are  very 
complicated.  The  original  Andante  will  be  an  independent  violin 
piece,  and  I  shall  add  two  other  pieces  to  it,  which  I  have  yet  to  write. 
These  three  pieces  will  make  one  opus.*  I  consider  the  concerto  now 
as  completed,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  rush  at  the  scoring  of  it,  so  that 
I  can  leave  here  without  having  this  work  any  longer  before  me." 

Tschaikowsky  was  home  at  Brailow  in  May,  and  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
von  Meek  on  June  10:  "Your  frank  judgment  on  my  violin  concerto 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  would  have  been  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
if  you,  from  any  fear  of  wounding  the  petty  pride  of  a  composer,  had 
kept  back  your  opinion.  However,  I  must  defend  a  little  the  first 
movement  of  the  concerto.  Of  course,  it  houses,  as  does  every  piece 
that  serves  virtuoso  purposes,  much  that  appeals  chiefly  to  the  mind; 
nevertheless,  the  themes  are  not  painfully  evolved:  the  plan  of  this 
movement  sprang  suddenly  in  my  head,  and  quickly  ran  into  its  mould. 
I  shall  not  give  up  the  hope  that  in  time  the  piece  will  give  you  greater 
pleasure. ' ' 

The  concerto,  dedicated  at  first  to  Leopold  Auer,  but  afterward  to 
Adolf  Brodsky, — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, — was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  4,  1881.  Brodsky 
was  the  solo  violinist. 

The  first  movement  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  on  February  11,  1888,  but  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  of  the  whole  work  was  by  Miss  Maud 
Powell  (now  Mrs.  Turner)  at  New  York,  January  19,  1889.  The  first 
performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  by  Mr.  Brodsky  at  a  con- 

*  This  Andante  and  two  other  pieces,  composed  in  May,  1878,  at  Brailow,  were  published  in  1878  ai 
"Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher,"  Op.  42. 
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cert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January  13,  1893. 

The  second  and  third  movements  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski  on 
December  2,  1893;  the  whole  concerto  was  played  at  like  concerts  by 
Mr.  Alexandre  Petschnikoff  on  January  27,  1900,  by  Miss  Maud  Powell 
on  April  13,  1901,  by  Mr.  Karl  Barleben,  April  1,  1905,  and  by  Mr. 
Petschnikoff,  November  24,  1906. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4,  opens  with 
brief  preluding  in  strings  and  wood-wind,  but  without  any  thematic 
connection  with  what  is  to  follow.  There  are  then  hints  in  the  strings 
at  the  first  theme.  They  are  developed  in  a  crescendo,  which  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  the  solo  violin.  After  a  few  preliminary  measures 
the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  first  theme,  develops  it,  and  passes 
on  to  passage-work.  It  also  gives  out  the  second  theme  (A  major), 
develops  it,  and  again  passes  on  to  subsidiary  passage-work.  The 
free  fantasia  opens  with  the  first  theme,  ff,  as  an  orchestral  tutti  in  A 
major.  Instead  of  elaborate  working-out  there  is  ornamental  passage- 
work  for  the  solo  violin.  An  unaccompanied  cadenza  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  D  major  at  th^  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement;  this  third  part  is  in  regular  relation  to  the  first  part. 
There  is  a  long  coda. 

The  second  movement  (Canzonetta:  Andante,  G  minor,  3-4)  begins 
with  a  dozen  introductory  measures  in  wood-wind  and  horns  after  the 
nature  of  a  free  instrumental  ritornello.  The  song  itself  is  sung  by 
the  solo  violin.  At  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  flute  and  clarinet  take 
up  the  initial  phrase  in  imitation.  The  violin  sings  the  second  theme 
in  E-flat  major,  and,  after  some  flowing  passage-work,  brings  back 
the  first  theme  with  clarinet  arpeggios.  There  is  more  passage-work 
for  the  solo  violin.  The  strange  harmonies  of  the  ritornello  are  heard 
again,  but  are  interrupted  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  short  coda, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Finale. 
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The  Finale  (Allegro  vivacissimo,  D  major,  2-4)  is  a  rondo  based 
on  two  themes  of  Russian  character.  The  first  is  introduced  in  A 
major  by  the  solo  violin  and  afterward  tossed  about  in  F-sharp  minor 
by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  sudden  shif tings  of  tonality  and  un- 
common harmonic  progressions.  There  is  a  final,  delirious  climax. 
Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Clarens  about  the  time 
he  began  work  on  this  concerto :  "I  will  say,  as  regards  the  specifically 
Russian  elements  in  my  compositions,  that  I  often  and  intentionally 
begin  a  work  in  which  one  or  two  folk-tunes  will  be  developed.  Often 
this  happens  of  itself,  without  intention,  as  in  the  Finale  of  our  sym- 
phony." "Our"  symphony  is  the  fourth.  "My  melodies  and  har- 
monies of  folk-song  character  come  from  the  fact  that  I  grew  up  in 
the  country,  and  in  my  earliest  childhood  was  impressed  by  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Russian  folk-music; 
also  from  this,  that  I  love  passionately  the  Russian  character  in  all 
its  expression;  in  short,  I  am  a  Russian  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word. ' ' 

This  Finale  is  Russian  in  many  ways,  as  in  the  characteristic  trick 
of  repeating  a  phrase  with  almost  endless  repetitions. 

*  * 

The  concerto  was  dedicated  first  to  Leopold  Auer.*  Tschaikowsky, 
in  the  Diary  of  his  tour  in  1888,  wrote:  "I  do  not  know  whether  my 
dedication  was  flattering  to  Mr.  Auer,  but  in  spite  of  his  genuine  friend- 
ship he  never  tried  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  this  concerto.  He 
pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and  this  verdict,  coming  from  such 
an  authority  as  the  Petersburg  virtuoso,  had  the  effect  of  casting  this 
unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  for  many  years  to  come  into  the 
limbo  of  hopelessly  forgotten  things."  The  composer  about  seven 
years  before  this  wrote  to  Jurgenson  from  Rome  (December  27,  1881) 
that  Auer  had  been  "intriguing  against  him."  Peter's  brother  Modest 
explains  this  by  saying:  "It  had  been  reported  to  Peter  that  Auer  had 
dissuaded  Emile  Sauret  from  playing  the  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg"; 
but  Modest  also  adds  that  Auer  changed  his  opinion  many  years  after, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  interpreters  of  the  concerto. 
The  first  that  dared  to  play  it  was  Adolf  Brodsky.f  An  interesting 
letter  from  him  to  Tschaikowsky  after  the  first  performance  in  Vienna 
(1881)  is  published  in  Modest 's  Life  of  his  brother  (vol.  ii.  p.  177) :  "I 
had  the  wish  to  play  the  concerto  in  public  ever  since  I  first  looked  it 
through.  That  was  two  years  ago.  I  often  took  it  up  and  often  put 
it  down,  because  my  laziness  was  stronger  than  my  wish  to  reach  the 
goal.     You  have,  indeed,  crammed  too   many  difficulties  into  it.      I 

*  Leopold  Auer,  a  celebrated  violinist,  was  born  at  Vespre"m,  Hungary,  on  June  7,  1845.  He  studied  under 
Ridley  Kohne  at  the  Budapest  Conservatory,  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  under  Dont,  and  finally  at  Hanover 
with  Joachim.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  concert-master  at  Diisseldorf;  in  1866  he  accepted  a  like  position 
at  Hamburg;  and  since  1868  he  has  been  solo  violinist  to  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  teacher  of  the  vio- 
lin at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  from  1887 
to  1892;    he  was  ennobled  in  1895;    and  in  1903  he  was  named  Imperial  State  Councillor. 

t  Adolf  Brodsky,  a  distinguished  violinist  and  quartet  player,  was  born  at  Taganrog,  Russia,  on  March 
21,  1851.  He  played  as  a  child  at  Odessa  in  i860,  and  a  rich  citizen  of  that  town  was  so  interested  in  him 
that  he  sent  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  with  Hellmesberger  at  the  Conservatory  (1862-63).  He  became 
a  member  of  his  teachers'  quartet,  and  was  soloist  of  the  court  opera  orchestra  (1868-70).  A  long  concert 
tour  ended  at  Moscow  in  1873,  and  there  he  studied  with  Laub,  and  in  1875  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatory. In  1879  he  went  to  Kieff  to  conduct  symphony  concerts,  and  in  1881  he  wandered  as  a  virtuoso, 
playing  with  great  success  in  leading  cities,  until  he  settled  in  Leipsic,  1882-83,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  at  the 
Conservatory.  In  1891  he  was  called  to  New  York,  where  he  lived  until  1894.  In  1894  he  lived  in  Berlin. 
The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  be  the  director  of  the  College  of  Music,  Manchester  (England).  He  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  November  28,  1891  (Brahms's  Concerto).  He  also  played  here  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York  and  in  quartet. 
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played  it  last  year  in  Paris  to  L,aroche,  but  so  badly  that  he  could  gain 
no  true  idea  of  the  work;  nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  with  it.  That 
journey  to  Paris  which  turned  out  unluckily  for  me — I  had  to  bear  many 
rude  things  from  Colonne  and  Pasdeloup — fired  my  energy  (misfortune 
always  does  this  to  me,  but  when  I  am  fortunate  then  am  I  weak)  .so 
that,  back  in  Russia,  I  took  up  the  concerto  with  burning  zeal.  It  is 
wonderfully  beautiful!  One  can  play  it. again  and  again  and  never  be 
bored;  and  this  is  a  most  important  circumstance  for  the  conquering 
of  its  difficulties.  When  I  felt  myself  sure  of  it,  I  determined  to  try 
my  luck  in  Vienna.  Now  I  come  to  the  point  where  I  must  say  to  you 
that  you  should  not  thank  me :  I  should  thank  you ;  for  it  was  only  the 
wish  to  know  the  new  concerto  that  induced  Hans  Richter  and  later  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  hear  'me  play  and  grant  my  participation 
in  one  of  these  concerts.  The  concerto  was  not  liked  at  the  rehearsal 
of  the  new  pieces,  although  I  came  out  successfully  on  its  shoulders. 
It  would  have  been  most  unthankful  on  my  part,  had  I  not  strained 
every  nerve  to  pull  my  benefactor  through  behind  me.  Finally  we 
were  admitted  to  the  Philharmonic  concert.  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  rehearsal,  and  much  time  was  lost  there  in  the  correction  of  the 
parts,  that  swarmed  with  errors.  The  players  determined  to  accom- 
pany everything  pianissimo,  not  to  go  to  smash ;  naturally  the  work, 
which  demands  many  nuances,  even  in  the  accompaniment,  suffered 
thereby.  Richter  wished  to  make  some  cuts,  but  I  did  not  allow  it.  "  * 
The  concerto  came  immediately  after  a  divertimento  by  Mozart. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  Viennese  critics  and  of  Brodsky  there 
was  a  furious  mixture  of  applause  and  hissing  after  the  performance. 
The  applause  prevailed,  and  Brodsky  was  thrice  recalled,  which  showed 
that  the  hissing  was  directed  against  the  work,  not  the  interpreter. 
Out  of  ten  critics  only  two,  and  they  were  the  least  important,  reviewed 
the  concerto  favorably.  The  review  by  Eduard  Hanslick,  who  was 
born  hating  program  music  and  the  Russian  school,  was  extravagant 
in  its  bitterness,  and  caused  Tschaikowsky  long-continued  distress, 
although  Brodsky,  Carl  Halir,  and  other  violinists  soon  made  his  con- 
certo popular.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  from  Rome,  January  8,  1882, 
to  Jurgenson:  "My  dear,  I  saw  lately  in  a  cafe  a  number  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  in  which  Hanslick  speaks  so  curiously  about  my  violin 
concerto  that  I  beg  you  to  read  it.  Besides  other  reproaches  he  cen- 
sures Brodsky  for  having  chosen  it.     If  you  know  Brodsky's  address, 

*  For  an  entertaining  account  of  Brodsky  and  his  life  in  Leipsic,  given  by  Tschaikowsky  himself  in  his 
above-mentioned  Diary,  see  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Tschaikowsky,"  pp.  180-196  (London,  1890). 
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please  write  to  him  that  I  am  moved  deeply  by  the  courage  shown  by 
him  in  playing  so  difficult  and  ungrateful  a  piece  before  a  most  preju- 
diced audience.  If  Kotek,  my  best  friend,  were  so  cowardly  and  pusil- 
lanimous as  to  change  his  intention  of  acquainting  the  St.  Petersburg 
public  with  this  concerto,  although  it  was  his  pressing  duty  to  play 
it,  for  he  is  responsible  in  the  matter  of  ease  of  execution  of  the  piece; 
if  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  intrigued  against  me,  so  am 
I  doubly  thankful  to  dear  Brodsky,  in  that  for  my  sake  he  must  stand 
the  curses  of  the  Viennese  journals. ' ' 

The  review  of  Hanslick  is  preserved  in  the  volume  of  his  collected 
feuilletons  entitled  "Concerte,  Componisten  und  Virtuosen  der  letz- 
ten  fiinfzehn  Jahre,  1870-1885,"  pp.  295,  296  (Berlin,  1886).  The 
criticism  in  its  fierce  extravagance  now  seems  to  us  amusing.  Here 
are  extracts:  "For  a  while  the  concerto  has  proportion,  is  musical,  and 
is  not  without  genius,  but  soon  savagery  gains  the  upper  hand  and  lords 
it  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer  played : 
it  is  yanked  about,  it  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black  and  blue.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  conquer  these  hair-rais- 
ing difficulties,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Brodsky  martyrized  his  hearers 
as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with  its  tender  national  melody,  almost 
conciliates,  almost  wins  us.  But  it  breaks  off  abruptly  to  make 
way  for  a  finale  that  puts  us  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  and 
wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  kermess.  We  see  wild  and  vulgar  faces, 
we  hear  curses,  we  smell  bad  brandy.  Friedrich  Vischer  once  asserted 
in  reference  to  lascivious  paintings  that  there  are  pictures  which  '  stink 
in  the  eye.'  Tschaikowsky 's  violin  concerto  brings  to  us  for  the  first 
time  the  horrid  idea  that  there  may  be  music  that  stinks  in  the  ear." 
Modest  Tschaikowsky  tells  us  that  this  article  disquieted  Peter  till  he 
died;  that  he  knew  it  by  heart,  as  he  did  an  adverse  criticism  written 
by  Cesar  Cui  in  1866. 

How  Tschaikowsky  felt  toward  Kotek  may  be  known  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  own  brother  Anatol  from  Rome,  January  12,  1882: 
"I  have  been  carrying  on  a  singular  correspondence  with  Kotek.  He 
did  not  answer  my  letter  in  any  way,  but  he  wrote  to  me  first  after  his 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  that  he  had  not  played  the  concerto  because 
Sauret  was  going  to  play  it.  I  answered  him  that  Sauret  was  at  any 
rate  too  lazy  to  play  it;  that  the  question  was  not  about  Sauret  or 
about  the  concerto,  but  about  him,  Kotek,  from  whom  I  had  expected 
more  self-sacrifice  on  my  account  and  more  simple  courage.  He  did 
not  answer  this  for  a  long  time,  but  yesterday  I  at  last  received  a  very 
silly  note  from  him.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
had  only  a  month  before  his  engagement,  so  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  piece  (he  had  already  sweated  over  it  for  a,  month). 
He  furthermore  said  that  it  was  a  curious  thing  to  ask  of  him  to  play 
in  a  strange  city  a  concerto  'that  had  not  yet  been  played,'  especially 
during  the  presence  there  of  Sarasate.  I  answered  his  stupid  letter 
to-day  and  in  a  fitting  manner. ' ' 

"Afterwards,"  said  Tschaikowsky  in  his  Diary,  "Brodsky  played 
the  'stinking  concerto'  everywhere,  and  everywhere  the  critics  abused 
him  in  the  same  style  as  Hanslick.  But  the  deed  was  done;  my  con- 
certo was  saved,  and  is  now  frequently  played  in  Western  Europe, 
especially  since  there  came  to  Brodsky 's  assistance  another  fine  violin- 
ist, young  Halir. ' ' 
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Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch) ;  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;*  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1, 
i886;f  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1,  18954 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated, on  the 
program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "  through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary  ;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz  ;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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* 
*  * 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form*  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two 
chief  themes :  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 

ORIGINAL  GERMAN.  ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION  * 

Mild  und  leise  How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
wie  er  lachelt,  he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
wie  das  Auge  friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
hold  er  off  net :  shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
'  seht  ihr's,  Freunde,  high  amid  the  radiant  stars:  do  ye  not 
sah't  ihr's  nicht ?  see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
Immer  lichter  and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
wie  er  leuchtet,  how  sweet  breath  is  gently  wafted  from 
Stern-umstrahlet  his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends, 
hoch  sich  hebt:  look, — feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — Do 
eht  ihr's  nicht  ?  I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so  won- 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm  drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
muting schwillt,  plaining,  all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
voll  und  hehr  sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates 
im  Busen  quillt,  me,  soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing 
wie  den  Lippen  sounds  around  me?  As  it  sounds 
wonnig  mild  clearer,  billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves 
siisser  Athem  of  gentle  breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ec- 
sanft  entweht: —  static  perfume  ?  As  they  swell  and  roar 
Freunde,  seht, —  around  me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I 
fiihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht? —  hearken?  Shall  I  sip,  dive  under, 
Hore  ich  nur  sweetly  exhale  myself  away  in  odors? 
diese  Weise,  *  This  prose  translation  ;s  Dy  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthprp. 
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die    so    wunder-  In  the  billowing  surge,  in  the  resounding 

voll  und  leise,  echo,  in  the  World-breath's  waving  All 

Wonne  klagend,  —to    drown — to     sink— unconscious- - 

Allessagend,  highest  joy! 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

Sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Lufte? 

sind  es  Wolken 

wonniger  Diifte? 

Wie  sie  Schwellen, 

mich  Umrauschen 

soil  ich  athmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schlurfen, 

untertauchen, 

siiss  in  Duften 

mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Athems 

wehenden  All — 

ertrinken — 

versinken — 

unbewusst — 

hochste  Lust! 
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[Isolde      sinkt,      wie      verklart,      in  [Isolde    sinks,    as   if   transfigured,    in 

Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's  Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 

Leiche.     Grosse  Ruhrung  und  Entruck-  dead     body.     Great     emotion     in     all 

heit  unter  den  Umstehenden.]  present.] 


Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse: — 

Oh,  how  gently  Saying  all  things; 

He  is  smiling,  To  this  music 

See  his  eyelids  From  him  coming, 

Open  softly,  Through  me  like 

See  how  brightly  A  trumpet  thrilling, 

He  is  shining!  ■  Round  me  like 


See,  you,  friends —  An  ocean  surging, 

Oh,  see  you  not?  O'er  me  like 

An  ocean  flowing  ! 
Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant,  Are  these  waves 

Lifts  himself,  About  me  breezes  ? 

All  clothed  in  starlight !  Are  these  odors 

See,  you,  friends —  Fragrant  billows? 

Oh,  see  you  not?  How  they  gleam 

How  his  mighty  heart  .  And  sing  about  me! 

Is  swelling,  Shall  I  breathe, 

Calm  and  happy,  Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

In  his  breast!  Shall  I  drink, 

From  his  lips  Oh,  shall  I  dive 

How  sweet  an  incense  Deep  beneath  them — 

Softly  breathes!  Breathe  my  last? 

Oh,  hearken,  friends —  In  the  billows, 

Hear  ye  nothing,  In  the  music, 

Feel  ye  naught!  In  the  world's 

It  is  I  alone  Great  whirlwind — lost; 

That  listen  Sinking, 

To  this  music  Drowning, 

Strangely  gentle,  Dreamless, 

Love-persuading,  Blest. 

Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope-  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.     Shall  we  call  this  Death?    Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder- world 
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of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?  " 

*  * 
Wagner  at  first  intended  that  Therese  Tietjens  (1831-77)  should 
create  the  part  of  Isolde;  but,  when  he  engaged  L,udwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1836-65)  for  his  Tristan,  he  took  the  tenor's  wife,  Malvina 
Guarrigues,  or  Malwina  Garrigues,  originally  of  a  French  family  and 
the  great-grand-niece  of  David  Garrick.  For  the  singular  silence  of 
Wagner  in  his  writings  concerning  his  first  Isolde,  see  Maurice  Kuffer- 
ath's  "Tristan  et  Iseult"  (Paris,  1894),  pp.  61-63.  Wagner  compli- 
mented her  highly  at  the  time  of  the  performances.  The  fourth  and 
last  was  on  July  1,  1865.  Schnorr  died  at  Dresden,  July  21  of  that 
year,  from  the  results  of  a  cold  contracted  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
His  wife  then  left  the  stage.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  December  7,  1825, 
she  died  at  Carlsruhe,  February  8,  1904. 

*^# 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  November,  1906,  published  this  note: — 
"M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  has  produced  a  study  of  the  legend  of 
Tristram  and  Isolt,  which  is,  like  everything  that  come's  from  his  pen, 
charming.  He  takes  as  his  text  some  recent  publications  of  the  So- 
ciety des  Textes  Franchises,  a  body  which  corresponds  pretty  closely 
to  our  own  Early  English  Text  Society,  of  which  one  is  sorry  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  one  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  antiquarian  keenness 
of  scent  of  one  of  its  members,  M.  Bedier,  has  led  him  to  disinter  for  the 
Society  all  the  facts  that  can  really  be  verified  about  'Tristram  bold,' 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  real  personage — at  least,  if  he  can  be  identified  with 
Drest  or  'Drostan,  son  of  Tallorch,'  who  flourished  among  Mr.  Old- 
buck's  friends  the  Picts  about  the  year  780.  So  also  was  Mark  or 
March,  King  of  Cornwall,  called  in  the  chronicles  also  Quonomorius, 
a  name  that  we  may  be  sure  would  have  delighted  Sir  Arthur  Wardour, 
particularly  when  we  learn  that  it  is  the  supposed  Pictish  equivalent 
of  Mark.     Poor  Isolt  also  figures  as  Essylt,  and  Tristram  is  assigned  to 
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her  as  lover  by  the  legend,  though  why  M.  Brunetiere — or  is  it  M. 
Bedier? — should  go  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  Tristram's  expedi- 
tion against  and  slaying  of  Morolt  is  copied  from  the  story  of  Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur,  is  hard  to  see.  One  likes  him  better  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  love  interest  of  the  story,  and  gives  some  playful 
digs  to  those  pedants  who  would  pretend  that  the  story  is  plainly 
Celtic  because  the  love  of  Tristram  for  Isolt  is  'contemplative  and 
sentimental '  like  that  of  a  Breton  swain  at  the  present  day.  The  story 
of  Tristram  seems  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  world  by  Gottfried 
of  Strassburg,  and,  as  M.  Brunetiere  points  out,  was  long  before  its 
adaptation  for  the  stage  by  Wagner  the  most  popular  in  Germany  of 
all  the  Round  Table  Legends.  We  may  heartily  agree  with  him  also 
when  he  says  that  its  author  was  a  great  poet,  who,  like  all  great  poets, 
took  his  material  where  he  could  find  it,  and  without  troubling  himself 
whether  it  was  Pictish  or  Welsh,  Breton,  Anglo-Norman,  French,  or 
German.  Although  the  public  do  not  seem  to  have  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  last  version  of  it  put  upon  the  London  stage,  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  interest  in  the  simple  tale  of  passion  still  survives.  It  would 
seem  to  show  that,  book  clubs  and  publishers'  wars  notwithstanding, 
the  proper  telling  of  a  story  yet  goes  for  something." 

* 

*  * 

The  reference  "  about  the  last  version "  is  to  Comyns  Carr's  "Tristram 
and  Iseult"  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  September  4, 
1906:  Tristram,  Matheson  Lang;  King  Mark,  Oscar  Asche;  Alfred 
Brydone,  Tristram's  Squire;  H.  R.  Hignett,  Gormon;  Iseult,  Lily 
Brayton;  Brangwaine,  Edith  Wynne-Matthison;  Oren,  Gertrude 
Scott;  Iseult  of  the  White  Hands,  Agnes  Brayton.  The  music  to  the 
play  was  by  Christopher  Wilson. 
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of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

S89  Main  Street.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS.    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

.  218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


FREDERIC  G.    BOND, 

(Nephew  of  the  late  Mme.  J.  H.  Long) 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

(Italian  Method) 

Studio,  503  Huntington  Chambers, 
Boston. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 

afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington  Ave. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 


37   Stelnert   Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim   School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AlIBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 

VOCAL  TEACHER,Composer  inductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Friday* 

Telephone 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  %   - 
THIRD    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  15 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,   1909    BY   C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her  tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty- ninth  Season,   1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Hess,  Willy  Roth;  O. 

Concertmaster.     Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 


Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 


Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Hasp. 

Schudcker,  H. 


First  Violins. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 


Krafft,  W. 
Tbeodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Violas. 

Rennert,  B. 
Kluge,  M. 

Violoncellos. 
Barth,  C. 


Kolster,  A. 
Forster,  E. 


Nagel,  R. 

Kautzenbach,  A.  Nast,  L. 

Basses. 


Belinski,  M. 
Hadley,  A. 


Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 

Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 


English  Horn 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Helleberg,  J. 


Trumpets. 

Wendler,  G.  Kloepfel,  L. 

Gebhardt,  W.  Mann,  J. 

Hackebarth,  A.  Heim,  G. 

Schumann,  C.  Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfteld,  L. 


TUBA: 

Lorenz,  O. 


Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Percussion. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Saucrquell,  J. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 


Quarter  Grand  Style  V,  in  figured  Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It  is  W   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions  a   Masterpiece   of  piano   building. 

It  is  Chickermg  &  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  in  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

GOFF  &  DARLING 

276  WESTMINSTER  STREET.  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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INFANTRY  HALL        .         .        .        PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  J5, 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Euryanthe  " 

Brahms  .         .     I  JL     .         .         Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven         .        Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 
I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio  un  poco  moto. 
III.     Rondo  :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

Liszt "Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3 


SOLOIST 
ERNEST  HUTCHESON 


Steinway  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE- 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


•550 


ha6i> 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST   PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

PIANO  WAREROOMS  SECOND  FLOOR  PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 


Overture:  to  "  Euryanthe  "     .     .     ...     .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786; 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoirede  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie,"— a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  KarnthnerLhor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance :  "  My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  have  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:    "Make  room 

SONGS  WORTH  SINGING 

Sung  by  Madame  Nordica. 

"NOW   SLEEPS    THE    CRIMSON    PETAL." 

Composed  by  Roger  Quilter.  3  keys. 

Sung  by  Madame  Marchesi. 

"A    COTTAGE    SONG." 

Composed  by  Laura  G.  Lemon.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  John  McCormack. 

"THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   LOVE." 

Composed  by  John  F.  Larchet.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  Harry  Dearth. 

"TOMMY   LAD." 

Composed  by  E.  J.  Margetson.      2  keys. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW   YORK 

And  London,  En.gland 
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THE  HAROMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano   to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman."* 

Hardman    Pianos  may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments.      The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  in  Providence  by 

Meiklejohn  Company,  357  Westminster  St. 


for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


THE  BEST  PIANOS 
FAIR  PRICES 

(One  price  to  all) 
AND 

FAVORABLE  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 
have  made  us  the  leading  piano  retailers 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Celebrated  Knabe  And  the 

The  Artistic  Mehlin  famous 

The  Popular  Gabler  _;  AnS^«s 

_       _  Player-Pianos 

The  Sweet-voiced  Merrill  and 

The  Kohler&  Campbell  Autopianos 


Piano    Warerooms,    Second    Floor 


*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
chough  the  half  note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Run'  "  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.     He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 


READY  IN  MARCH 
INTRODUCTION  PRICE,  60  CENTS 

A  NEW  VOLUME  of  the  MUSIC  STUDENTS  LIBRARY 

BOUND  IN  FULL  CLOTH 

OHTURHL  LflUIS  in  PIHHO  TECHMC 

BY  MARY  WOOD  CHASE 

A  valuable  work  for  teachers  and  students-of  piano  playing,  present- 
ing clearly  and  concisely,  and  in  an  eminently  practical  manner,  the  essential 
laws  of  the  building  up  of  a  good  piano  technic. 
Among  the  subjects  taken  up  by  the  author  are  the 
muscles,  hand  position,  hand  condition,  melody  touch, 
the  thumb,  the  touches,  octaves,  chords,  equalization 
of  the  fingers,  scales,  arpeggi,  double  thirds,  pedals, 
the  metronome,  how  to  practice,  etc.  There  are 
fifty-seven  plates  showing  correct  and  incorrect  posi- 
tions of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  a  number  of 
exercises  to  develop  certain  phases  of  technic. 
Price  $1.25,  but  in  advance  of  publication  we  will 
accept  orders  at  60  cents,  post-paid,  cash  with  the  order.  Customers  having 
accounts  can  have  the  book  charged,  in  which  case  postage  will  be  additional. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

CH AS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 


New  York 


Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  any  of  the  above  houses 
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Philadelphia 


M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 

America's  Largest  Piano  House 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 


The  Leading  Pianos  of  all  Re- 
liable Grades 

Stein  way,  Weber,  Hume,  and  Jewett  Grand  and 
Upright  Pianos;  Woodbury  Upright  Pianos 

PRICES  FROM  $275  UP 

The  Pianola  Pianos 

In  all  styles  from  $550  up;  and  the  Pianola,  the  world's  standard 
piano-player,  in  various  models  from  $250  up 

Victor  Talking  Machines 

Victrolas  and  Victor  Records 

Complete  lines  of  machines  from  #17.50  up.     Most  interesting 
collection  of  operatic  records 


327  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  New  England 
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she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

THE  SHEPARD  COMPANY 
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chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 
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Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "  At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  * 

A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres  was  published  in  1907  at 
Paris,  a  volume,  undated,  in  the  series  "Les  Musiciens  Celebres," 
published  by  "Librairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  editeur."  Ser- 
vieres, after  speaking  of  Mrs.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In 
spite  of  the  corrections  and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded, 
the  piece  was  still  absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mrs.  von  Weber,  who 
showed  such  intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to 
be  discarded  in  the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him 
from  the  choice  of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
von  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  .the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the-  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's,  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30, 1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderate,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphomy  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 
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like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble*but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
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serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


*  * 
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The  Second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the 'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London.  1905. 
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Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  No.  5,  E-flat,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  73. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  wrote  this  concerto  in  1809  at  Vienna.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  French  from  May  12  to  October  14.  Other  works  of 
the  year  were  the  String  Quartet  in  B-flat,  Op.  74,  the  Sonata  in  E- 
flat,  Op.  81  a,  Sonata,  F-sharp  major,  Op.  78,  a  march  for  a  military 
band,  some  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs.  And  it  was  in  1809  that 
Joseph  Haydn  died. 

The  autograph  bears  this  inscription:  "Klavier  Konzert  1809  von 
LvBthvn."  The  concerto  was  published  in  February,  181 1,  and  the  title 
read  as  follows :  "Grand  concerto  pour  le  Pianoforte  avec  accompagne- 
ment  de  l'orchestre  compose  et  dedie  a  Son  Altesse  Imperiale  Roudolphe 
Archi-Duc  d'Autriche,  etc.,  par  L.  v.  Beethoven  CEuv.  73." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  public  performance  of  which  there  is  any  record 
Was  at  Leipsic  on  November  28,  181 1.  The  pianist  was  Friedrich 
Schneider.*  The  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  described  the  concerto  as 
"without  doubt  one  of  the  most  original,  imaginative,  effective,  but 
most  difficult  of  all  existing  concertos."  Schneider,  it  seems,  played 
"with  soul"  as  well  as  force,  and  the  orchestra  accompanied  remark- 

* Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Schneider,  organist,  pianist,  composer,  teacher  (1786-1853).  He  was  busy 
as  organist,  pianist,  and  conductor  at  Leipsic  from  1807  to  1821,  when  he  settled  at  Dessau,  where  he  died. 
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ably,  for  "it  respected  and  admired  composer,  composition  and  pi- 
anist." 

The  first  performance  with  which  Beethoven  was  concerned  was  at 
Vienna  on  February  12,  181 2,  when  Karl  Czerny  (1 791-1857)  was  the 
pianist.  The  occasion  was  a  singular  sort  of  entertainment.  Theodor 
Korner,  who  had  been  a  looker-on  in  Vienna  only  for  a  short  time,  wrote 
home  on  February  15  :  "Wednesday  there  took  place  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Charitable  Society  of  Noble  Ladies  *  a  concert  and  a  representation 
of  three  pictures  after  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes,  as  Goethe  describes 
them  in  his  'Elective  Affinities. '  A  new  concerto  by  Beethoven  for  the 
pianoforte  did  not  succeed."  Castelli's  "Thalia"  gave  as  the  reason  of 
this  failure  the  unwillingness  of  Beethoven,  "full  of  proud  self-confi- 
dence," to  write  for  the  crowd.  "He  can  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  one  cannot  reckon  on  their  being 
in  a  majority  at  such  an  affair."  Thayer  moralizes  on  this  statement. 
"The  trills  of  Miss  Sessi  f  and  Mr.  Siboni  J  and  Mayseder's  Variations 
on  the  March  from  'Aline'  §  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the 
audience."  And  he  might  have  added  with  reference  to  this  concerto 
the  line  of  Burns,  slightly  altered: — 

*  The  title  of  this  society  was  "  Gesellschaf t  adelicher  Frauen  zur  Beforderung  des  Guten  und  Nutzlichen." 

t  There  were  four  distinguished  sisters  by  the  name  of  Sessi.  Marianne  (i 776-1847)  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous,  and  she  was  applauded  in  many  cities,  although  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  heard  her  in  Lon- 
don in  1815,  and  wrote:  "The  first  woman,  Sessi,  was  somewhat  of  a  singer,  with  whom,  though  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  fault,  it  was  equally  so  to  be  pleased."  The  oboist  Parke  admitted  that  her  voice  was  "clear  and 
powerful,  its  compass  was  extensive,  and  her  style  tasteful;  but  she  sang  without  expression."  Marianne, 
^married  a  rich  grocer  named  Natorp.  Imperatrice  (1784-1808)  married  an  army  officer,  Baron  von  Natorp 
brother  of  the  grocer.  Caroline  sang  at  Naples.  Anna  Maria  (1 790-1864)  began  her  career  at  Vienna  about 
1811,  and  afterward  was  known  on  the  stage  as  Neumann-Sessi.  This  debutante  was  probably  Maria  Theresa 
Sessi.  She  was  of  another  family,  and  began  her  career  at  Parma  in  1805;  and  on  December  26  of  that  year 
she  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  went  to  Vienna,  afterward  to  cities  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  from 
1835  to  1837  she  sang  again  in  Italy,  but  without  conspicuous  success. 

t  Giuseppe  Siboni,  celebrated  tenor,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1782.  He  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  opera 
house  in  Prague.     He  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1839. 

§  Joseph  Mayseder,  violinist  and  composer  (1 789-1863),  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  he  died  there.  He 
seldom  gave  concerts,  and  he  never  went  on  tours;  yet,  as  a  virtuoso,"  he  was  admired  by  Paganini.  There 
were  several  operas  founded  on  the  story  of  Aline,  Queen  of  Golconda.  The  most  famous  were  by  Monsigny 
(1766),  Berton  (1803),  Boieldieu  (1808),  Bonizetti  (1828). 
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"Compar'd  with  this,  Italian  trills  are  tame." 

The  program  of  this  entertainment  was  as  follows : — 

i.  OuvERTURE Cartettieri* 

2.  Raphael's  "Queen  op  Sheba  doing  Homage  to  King  Solomon." 

3.  Scene  and  Aria  prom  "Adelasia   ed  AlEramo".    .....         Mayr\ 

(Sung  by  Ther.  Sessi,  her  first  appearance.) 

4.  Grand   New  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,   dedicated  to   Archduke  Ru- 

dolph by  Louis  van  Beethoven,  played  by  Carl  Cserny  (sic): 

5.  Pousson's  "Esther  Fainting  before  King  Ahasuerus." 

6.  Aria  from  "DeboraE  SisEra"      Guglielmi% 

(Sung  by  Mr.  Siboni.) 

7.  Variations  for  Violin  on  the  March  from  "Aline".     Maiseder  (sic) 

(Played  by  MaysedEr.) 

8.  Duet  prom  "Adelasia  e  AlEramo"     Mayr 

(Sung  by  Sessi  and  Siboni.) 

9.  Franz  de  Troyes's  "The  Arrest  op  Haman  by  Command  op  Ahasu- 

erus in  the  Presence  op  Esther." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  wrote 
that  the  extravagant  length  of  the  concerto  diminished  the  total  effect 
which  the  "noble  production  of  the  mind  "  would  otherwise  have  made. 
As  for  Czerny,  "he  played  with  much  accuracy  and  fluency,  and  showed 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  conquer  the  greatest  difficulties."  But 
the  correspondent  wished  that  there  were  greater  purity  in  his  perform- 
ance, a  finer  contour. 

The  tableaux  pleased  mightily,  and  each  one  was  repeated. 

One  of  the  first  performances,  if  not  the  first,  in  Boston,  was  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Germania  on  March  4,  1 854.  The  pianist  was  Robert  Heller.  § 
The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Mr.  d  'Al- 
bert (1892),  Miss  aus  der  Ohe  (1888),  Mr.  Baermann  (1882,  1885,  1889, 
1894),  Mr.  Faelten  (1886),  Mme.  Hopekirk  (1898),  Mr.  Paderewski 
(1899),  Mr.  Lamond  (November  1,  1902). 

The  concerto  was,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Apthorp  says,  called  the  "Em- 
peror" "from  its  grand  dimensions  and  intrinsic  splendor."  The 
orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  E-flat,  4-4,  opens  with  a  strong  chord 
for  full  orchestra,  which  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument. 

*  Casimir  Anton  Cartellieri  (1772-1807),  composer  and  chapel-master  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  at  Liebeshausen. 

t  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo,"  opera  by  G.  S.  Mayr  (1 763-1845),  was  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  De- 
cember 26,  1806,  when  Sessi  created  a  part. 

t  "Debora  e  Sisera,"  oratorio  (1794),  by  Pietro  Guglielmi  (1727  (?)-i8o4). 

§  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went_  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  'second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 
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The  first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  and  afterward  taken  up  by 
the  clarinets.  The  second  theme  soon  follows,  first  in  E-flat  minor  softly 
and  staccato  by  the  strings,  then  legato  and  in  E-flat  major  by  the 
horns. 

It  was  usual  at  that  time  for  the  pianist  to  extemporize  his  cadenza* 
but  Beethoven  inserted  his  own  with  the  remark,  "Non  si  fa  una  ca- 
denza ma  s'  attacca  subito  il  seguente "  (that  is  to  say,  "Do  not  insert  a 
cadenza,  but  attack  the  following  immediately ' ') ;  and  he  then  went  so 
far  as  to  accompany  with  the  orchestra  the  latter  portion  of  his  cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  un  poco  moto,  in  B  major,  2-2,  is  in  the 
form  of  "  quasi-variations, "  developed  chiefly  from  the  theme  given  at 
the  beginning  by  muted  strings.  This  movement  goes,  with  a  sugges- 
tion hinted  by  the  pianoforte  of  the  coming  first  theme  of  the  Rondo, 
into  the  Rondo,  the  Finale,  Allegro,  in  E-flat,  6-8.  Both  the  themes 
are  announced  by  the  pianoforte  and  developed  elaborately.  The  end 
of  the  coda  is  distinguished  by  a  descending  long  series  of  pianoforte 
chords  which  steadily  diminish  in  force,  while  the  kettledrums  keep 
marking  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme. 

* 
*  * 

Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it  ?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).  He  had 
improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  after  he  had  ap- 
peared at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Ertmann  in 
concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 
to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
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orchestra.  One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
hoven as  a  pianist,  was  Englished,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 90 1  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 

Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner. ' '  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probably  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-1817),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "  Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  illustrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
playing  was  rough  and  hard. ' '  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  Sterkel's  performance."  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven  is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive — in  a  word  he  touches  the  heart  more ;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro. ' '  And  this  writer  declared  that  the 
pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 

Mozart  had  delighted  by  his  clearness,  roundness,  tranquillity,  deli- 
cacy. Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  expression, 
grandeur.  Here  is  a  significant  fact :  "As  Beethoven 's  creative  genius 
continually  sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to 
the  details  of  technic  appears  to  have  relaxed. ' ' 
And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard.  "  He  heard  him  in  1 799-1 800.  Cherubini  heard  him 
five  years  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  de- 
menti described  it  as  "little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
but  full  of  spirit. ' '  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich  - 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
fastest  possible  tempi.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me. ' ' 

Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Iyiszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  said  of  his 
master  (1800-1805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales, 
in  double  trills;   that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  "without  the 
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slightest  gesticulation  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased) ' ' ; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  "far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works' ' ; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said :  "  As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 

Nisle  wrote:  "As  a  player  he  is,  to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments;  and  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul. 

Here  surely  are  opinions  at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
Beethoven  years  before  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
here  in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  here  by  some  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one  ? 

There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer 's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
because  the  technic  of  the  composer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — we  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in  the  eighties  was  a 
coarse,  nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven 's  music.  ' '  No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven, '  '■ — a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 

If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
some  one  complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 
one  say,  from  force  of  habit:  "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven:  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 

or  Liszt"? 

* 

*  * 

Let  us  see  what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and.edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  K. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905) : — 

"It  has  always  been  known  that  the  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;   but  how  did  they  play?     Not  like 
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the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;  the  other  is  nothing ! "     (1814.) 

"Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism." 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 

(1817.) 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi]  all 
reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their  fingers." 

"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;  there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all.'\ 

He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl:  "With  re- 
spect to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode 
of  fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion :  and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes, 
but  point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I  have  my- 
self given  very  little  instruction,  I  have  always  followed  this  method, 
which  quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  art." 

"  Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  can- 
not be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  only  in  this  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  109-111  ?]  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  I  shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 

"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly." 

Having  heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  companion:  "Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  compose  anything  like  that!" 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes" Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1 ;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

According  to  statements  of  Richard  Pohl,  this  symphonic  poem  was 
begun  at  Marseilles  in  1834,  and  was  completed  at  Weimar  in  1850. 
According  to  L.  Ramann's  chronological  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works, 
"The  Preludes"  was  composed  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Ramann  tells  the  following  story  about  the  origin  of  "The  Preludes." 
Liszt,  it  seems,  began  to  compose  at  Paris,  about  1844,  choral  music 
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for  a  poem  by  Aubray,  and  the  work  was  entitled  "Les  4  Elements 
(la  Terre,  les  Aquilons,  les  Flots,  les  Astres)."  The  cold  stupidity  of 
the  poem  discouraged  him,  and  he  did  not  complete  the  cantata.  He 
told  his  troubles  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  hope  that  the  poet  would  take 
the  hint  and  write  for  him ;  but  Hugo  did  not  or  would  not  understand 
his  meaning,  so  Liszt  put  the  music  aside.  Early  in  1854  he  thought 
of  using  the  abandoned  work  for  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Court 
Orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  music, 
changed  and  enlarged,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  L,amartine's  "Me- 
ditations po6tiques."  The  symphonic  poem  entitled  "The  Preludes" 
was  then  produced  at  this  concert  at  Weimar,  February  23,  1854.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  December  3, 
1859,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Napoleon,*  pianist,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance here. 

The  passage  from  Lamartine  that  serves  as  motto  has  thus  been 
Englished : — 

"What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 
first  solemn  note  of  which  is  sounded  by  death?  Love  forms  the  en- 
chanted daybreak  of  every  life;  but  what  is  the  destiny  where  the 
first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm,  whose 
fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes 
its  altar?  and  what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  its  tempests  is  over, 
does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life? 
Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficent  tepidity 
which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom;  and  when  'the  trumpet's 
loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,'  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger, 
whatever  may  be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks  to  find  in  battle 
the  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  complete  possession  of  his 
strength." 

"The  Preludes"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  symphonic  poem  begins  Andante,  C  major,  4-4,  with  a  solemn 

*  Arthur  Napoleao  (Napoleone)  was  born  at  Oporto,  March  6,  1843.  He  made  a  sensation  as  a  boy 
pianist  at  Lisbon,  London  (1852),  Berlin  (1854),  studied  with  Charles  Halle  at  Manchester,  made  tours  through- 
out Europe  and  North  and  South  America,  and  about  1868  setded  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  dealer  in  music  and 
musical  instruments.  After  his  retirement  from  the  concert  stage  he.  composed  pieces  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  he  served  as  a  conductor. 
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motive,  the  kernel  of  the  chief  theme.  This  motive  is  played  softly 
by  all  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind  in  harmony,  and  devel- 
oped in  a  gradual  crescendo  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso, 
C  major,  12-8,  when  a  new  phase  of  the  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo 
by  'cellos,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba,  against  sus- 
tained harmonies  in  other  wind  instruments  and  arpeggios  in  violins 
and  violas.  The  development  of  this  phase  leads  by  a  short  de- 
crescendo  to  a  third  phase,  a  gentle  phrase  (9-8)  sung  by  second 
violins  and  'cellos  against  an  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins.  The 
basses  and  bassoons  enter  after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of 
the  original  solemn  phase. 

The  development  of  this  third  phase  of  the  chief  theme  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  second  theme,  E  major,  12-8,  given  out  by  horn  quar- 
tet and  a  quartet  of  muted  violas  (divided)  against  arpeggios  in  the 
violins  and  harp.  (This  phrase  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
phrase  "Idole  si  douce  et  si  pure,"  sung  by  Fernando  in  the  duet 
with  Balthasar  (act  i.,  No.  2)  in  Donizetti's  "La  Favorite."*)  The 
theme  is  played  afterward  by  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  against 
a  more  elaborate  accompaniment,  while  violins  and  flutes  introduce 
flowing  passages  between  the  phrases.  The  horn  brings  back  the 
third  phase  of  the  chief  theme,  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  are  loath 
to  leave  the  initial  figures  of  the  second  theme.  The  third  phase  of 
the  theme  dies  away  in  flutes  and  clarinets. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  2-2.  The  working-out  section  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  development  of  the  first  theme,  and  the  treatment  is 
free.  The  initial  figure  of  this  theme  is  the  basis  of  a  stormy  passage, 
and  during  the  development  a  warlike  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  brass 
over  an  arpeggio  string  accompaniment.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  storm; 
the  third  phase  of  the  chief  theme  is  given  to  oboes,  then  to  strings. 
There  is  a  sudden  change  to  A  major,  Allegretto  pastorale,  6-8.  A 
pastoral  melody,  the  third  theme,  is  given  in  fragments  alternately 
to  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet,  and  then  developed  by  wood-wind  and 
strings.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  second  theme  in  the  violins,  and 
thfire  is  development  at  length  and  in  a  crescendo  until  it  is  sounded 
in  C  major  by  horns  and  violas,  and  then  by  wood-wind  and  horns. 

Allegro  marziale,  animato,  in  C  major,  2-2.  The  third  phase  of  the 
chief  theme  is  in  horns  and  trumpets  against  ascending  and  descend- 
ing scales  in  the  violins.  It  is  now  a  march,  and  trombones,  violas, 
and  basses  sound  fragments  of  the  original  phase  between  the  phrases. 
There  is  a  brilliant  development  until  the  full  orchestra  has  a  march 
movement  in  which  the  second  theme  and  the  third  phrase  of  the  chief 

*  "La  Favorite,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  A.  Royer  and  Gustav  Waez,  music  by  Donizetti,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  a,  1840.  It  was  written  originally  in  three  acts  for  the  Renaissance 
Theatre,  Paris,  and  entitled  "L'Ange  de  Nisida."  Scribe  collaborated  in  writing  the  text  of  the  fourth  act. 
The  subject  was  taken  from  Baculard-Darnaud's  tragedy,  "Le  Comte  de  Comminges."  The  part  of  Fernando 
was  created  by  Gilbert  Duprez  (1806-96);  the  parts  of  Lebnor,  Alphonse,  and  Balthasar  were  created  re- 
spectively, by  Rosine  Stoltz,  Barroilhet,  and  Levasseur. 
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theme  are  united.     There  are  sudden  changes  of  tonality, — C  major, 

E-flat  major,  F-sharp  major.     The  second  phase  of  the  chief  theme 

returns  fortissimo  in  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  C  major,  12-8, 

against  the  harmonies  in  other  wind  instruments  and  arpeggios  in 

violins  and  violas  that  are  found  near  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

* 
*  * 

Mr.  C.  A.  Barry  thus  answers  the  question,  "Why  was  Liszt  obliged 
to  invent  a  new  term  of  designation  for  works  of  a  symphonic  char- 
acter?" 

It  may  be  explained  that  finding  the  symphonic  form,  as  by  rule 
established,  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  poetic  music,  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  reproduction  and  re-enforcement  of  the  emotional  es- 
sence of  dramatic  scenes,  as  they  are  embodied  in  poems  or  pictures, 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  adopt  certain  divergences  from  the  pre- 
scribed symphonic  form,  and,  for  the  new  art-form  thus  created,  was 
consequently  obliged  to  invent  a  more  appropriate  title  than  that  of 
'symphony,'  the  formal  conditions  of  which  this  would  not  fulfil.  The 
inadequateness  of  the  old  symphonic  form  for  translating  into  music 
imaginative  conceptions  arising  from  poems  or  pictures,  and  which 
necessarily  must  be  presented  in  a  fixed  order,  lies  in  its  'recapitulation' 
section.  This  Liszt  has  dropped;  and  the  necessity  of  so  doing  is  ap- 
parent. Hence  he  has  been  charged  with  formlessness.,.  In  justifi- 
cation, therefore,  of  his  mode  of  procedure,  it  may  be  pointed  out  to 
those  of  his  critics  who  regard  every  divergence  from  established  form 
as  tending  to  formlessness,  that  the  form  which  he  has  devised  for  his 
Symphonic  Poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of 
the 'so-called  classical  period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this 
apparent. 

"The  former  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (1)  the  exposition 
of  the  principal  subjects;  (2)  their  development;  and  (3)  their  reca- 
pitulation.    For  this  Liszt  has  substituted  (1)  exposition;   (2)  develop- 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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ment;  and  (3)  further  development;  or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  ex- 
pressed it,  'nothing  else  but  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  subject 
and  its  expressible  development.'  Thus,  though  from  sheer  necessity 
rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthfulness,  unity  and  consist- 
ency are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system,  but  by  a  different 
method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

"In  listening  to  Liszt's  Symphonic  Poems  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  essentially  'poetic'  or  'program'  music  that  we  have 
to  deal  with,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  class  of  music,  as  repre- 
sented by  different  composers,  exists  in  very  varied  degrees.  Art  has 
been  thus  tersely  categorized  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts.  'All  art,'  he 
says,  'is  divisible  into  two  kinds:  (1)  that  which  is  primarily  symbolical, 
and  is  defined  by  the  Eastern  mind,  through  Zoroaster,  as  "apparent 
pictures  of  unapparent  realities";  (2)  that  which  is  dramatic  or  imi- 
tative of  nature,  and  defined  by  the  Western  mind,  through  Goethe, 
as  "Simple  Representation."'  Such  a  definition  seems  as  applicable  to 
musical  as  to  plastic  art.  In  the  first  class  may  be  placed  all  'abso- 
lute' or  'abstract'  instrumental  music,  for  which  every  listener  may 
devise  a  'program'  for  himself,  though  none  be  avowedly  provided 
by  the  composer.  In  the  second  class  we  would  place  such  music  as 
comes  directly  under  the  denomination  of  'descriptive.' 

"Following  the  precedent  of  Bach  in  his  capriccio,  'Sopra  la  Lon- 
tananza  del  Frata  (sic)  dilettissimo,'  which  has  often  been  quoted  as  an 
early  instance  of  'program'  music  and  of  Beethoven  in  his  'Pas- 
toral' Symphony  (to  mention  but  two  salient  examples  of  a  happy 
combination  of  the  symbolical  with  the  descriptive),  it  may  be  said 
of  Liszt  that  he  has  chosen  a  middle  course.  At  the  same  time,  while 
laying  a  far  greater  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  an  avowed  poetic  basis 
than  did  either  of  these  masters,  he  has  kept  the  'imaginative'  and 
the  'symbolical'  far  more  closely  in  view  than  the  'imitative'  and  the 
realistically  'descriptive.'" 

PROVIDENCE  MUSIC  TEACHERS'   DIRECTORY. 

Mr.  NEWELL  L.  WILBUR,  509  Butler  Exchange, 

Associate  American  Guild  of  Organists.  D^rvtr* Ja„,«    D   I 

Organist  and  Choir  Director  at  Calvary  rTOVlueriCe,  K»l» 

Baptist  Church.  TELEPHONE. 


Solo  Violinist  and  Instructor. 

PHILIPPE    L     BOTWAY  637  Butler  Exchan2e'  Providence,  R.I. 

'  On  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 

Endorsed  by  Cezaro  Thomson 


VIOLIN. 

CHARLES  E.  6.  DICKERSON, 


Afternoons;  Except  Wednesday  and  Sat' 

urday — Morntnds  by  Appointment. 

Telephone 

7  Conrad  Building 
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LILLIAN  PECKHAM  BOYLE, 


PIANO. 

708   LEDERER   BUILDING, 

139  Mathewson    Street. 

PROVIDENCE,   R.I. 


Geneva  Holmes  Jefferds, 


Soprano  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Voice  Culture. 

Studio,  34  Conrad  Building,  Westminster  Street. 
PROVIDENCE. 

Telephone,  4662-R-Union. 


Mr,  FRANK  E.  STREETER, 


STUDIO, 

517  Butler  Exchange. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Mr.  EMIL  MAHR 


J 

of  Boston  New  England  Conservatory  Faculty. 

SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER. 


VIOLIN  INSTRUCTION. 

Wednesdays  in  Providence. 

Application  Wednesday  2-4 

519  Butler  Exchange. 

Address,  69  Crawford  St.,  Hoxbnry,  Mass. 


CHARLES  F,  KELLEY, 


VOICE  and  PIANO. 

Cfpsar  riisch  Building,  Rooms  518,  519. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Telephone  3444  L.-Union. 


BERTHA  ANTOINETTE  HALL, 


Organist,  Church  of    the    Messiah 

(Episcopal) 

Providence    Correspondent    to    the 
" Musical  Courier" 

511   Butler   Exchange,    Providence,    R.  1. 


LISTER, 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ROBERT  N. 

Symphony  Chambers,  Boston. 

VOCAL    CULTURE    and   SINGING. 

711  Lederer  Building,  Providence. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Some  pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  owe  their  success  to 
his  method  and  now  hold  some  of  the  foremost 
church  positions  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Viola  (Campbhll)  Waterhousb,  Soprano, 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  N .  Lister,  Soprano,  Rogers  Memorial 
Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

E.  M.  Waterhousb,  Tenor,  All  Angels  Church, 
New  York. 

L.  Phillips  Shawb,  Congregational  Church,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.        And  many  others. 


ARTHUR  H.  RYDER, 


HARMONY,  ORGAN,  PIANO. 

Organist  of  Grace  Church. 
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GASPARD  SAILLANT, 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Instrumentation. 

705  LEDERER   BUILDING. 

139  Mathewson  Street. 


HARRIETT  E.  WILLIAMS, 


Pianoforte  and  Fletcher  Classes, 

478  Lloyd  Avenue,  34  Conrad  Building. 
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Telephone  944  R  Angell 


GEORGE  H.  LOMAS,  A.G.O., 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  and  HARMONY. 

327-8  MASONIC  BUILDING  and 
18  CHURCH  STREET,  PAWTUCKET. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  BOYAN  LOMAS. 

Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

18  CHURCH  STREET     .    .    .     PAWTUCKET. 
Telephone,  982  R. 


Miss  Margaret  Kent  Goodwin, 
PIANO. 

12  Brook  Street  .    Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  360  M . 


Mrs.  JENNIE  M.  CASE, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER. 

(Pupil  of  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston.) 

Studio,  36  Brook  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  388-Y. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD, 

VOICE. 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston. 

41    CONRAD   BUILDING,   Providence, 


EVANGELINE   LARRY, 
VIOLIN. 

41  Conrad  Building. 

Residence,  40  EAST  MANNING  ST.      Telephone 


ALEXANDER    McCABE, 

Teacher  of 

Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony. 

302  POINT  STREET.     PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


JOSEPH  F.  LEWIS, 

TEACHER    OF  VIOLIN. 

Lederer  Building,   139  Mathewson  Street. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE, 

MANDOL1NIST. 

Instruction        Recitals        Concerts 

Lederer  Bulldind. 

Telephone,  1204-1,  West. 


Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER, 
VOICE. 

42  Conrad  Building. 


Mrs.  EMMA  WINSLOW-CHILDS, 

PIANOFORTE. 
SOLOIST   AND  TEACHER. 

47  Maple  Street     .     .     Providence 

Telephone. 


Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Vaughan, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mondays,  Afternoon  and  Evening. 

702  Lederer  Building  -  -  Providence,  R.I. 
Residence,  957  Eddy  Street 
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grace:  darling, 

Ceacber  of  Violin. 

Pupil  of  EMIL  MAHR,  Boston. 
59  John  Street.      Telephone,  Angel  682-L. 


ALICE    LOUISE   WARD, 

Contralto  Soloist 
and  Teacher  of  Singing. 

Studio.  Room  7.  Conrad  Building, 

Residence    Studio.    Hampden    Meadows. 

Barrlnaton,  R.I. 

Telephone. 


325  Caesar  Misch  Building     Telephone 
Saturdays  from  1-6  p.m.  Union  4935 

ADA  A.  CROSS, 
Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

34  Gallup  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 


Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Sherman, 
PIANO. 

Kindergarten  Classes. 
54£  Olive  Street. 


VIUGINIA  BOYD  ANDEBSON, 
VIOLIN. 

Broadway  and  Bell  Street, 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone  56  L  West. 


Miss  GEBTBVDE  LAWSON, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

6n    Butler  Exchange.     Saturdays. 
Residence  167  Prospect  Street. 

Telephone,  Angell  956-L. 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN, 
PIANO. 

Studio,  Room  7,  Conrad  Building. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

Residence,  Studio,  22  Portland  Street. 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5882-R 


ANNA    ELLIS-DEXTER, 

Soloist  at  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Boston. 
VOCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STUDIOS 

Brockton,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  55  Centre  Street. 
Boston,   Wednesdays  and   Saturdays,   218  Tremont 

Street,  Room  51. 
Providence,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  Butler  Exchange 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINQ, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesday*  and  Fridays  at  Laaell  Seminary . 


Miss  KATRERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  £.  HUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  he  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours  :  j  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 
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DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Mactarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
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Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
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Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
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any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAH 

LOUIS    NORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 
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CULLIS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

389  Main  Street.  East  Orantfe.  N.  J. 
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1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELE/M  ALLEN   HUNT. 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
*  1  eacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 
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MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent  in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI   METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  PIELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
voc;fl  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoont 

Symphony  Chambers.   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37   St.lnerr  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURJMDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pibece  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWtEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 
Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio  35  West  42nd  Street.  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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INFANTRY  HALL        .        .        PROVIDENCE 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909- 19  JO 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

•programme  nf  % 
Fourth  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  5 
AT  8J5- 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On   her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Pmho. 


THE  JOHN   CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,    1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                 Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W 
Theodorowicz,  J 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

F6rir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Earth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 

Smalley,  R- 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schufecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 


ucftetm 


Qaarter   Grand   Style    V ,   in   figured  Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It  is  tut   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions   a   Masterpiece   or  piano    building. 

It  is  CnicKermg  (y  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  m  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  or  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

GOFF  &  DARLING 

276  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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INFANTRY  HALL         .         .         .         PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  5 

AT  8J5 


PROGRAMME 

Mozart    .         .         .         .         Overture  to  the  Opera  "  The  Magic  Flute  " 

Mozart     .         .         Aria,  "  L'amero,  saro  costante,"  from  "II  Re  Pastore  " 
(Violin  Obbligato,  Mr.  Hess) 

Beethoven         ....  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Songs  with  Piano  : 

a.  Handel  .         .  "Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  from  "Joshua" 

b.  Handel       "O  sleep!    Why  dost  thou  leave  me  ?"  from  "  Semele  " 

c.  Richard  Strauss    ....      "Heimliche  Aufforderung" 

Richard  Strauss  .  "Till  EulenspiegeFs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 

fashioned  Roguish  Manner  — in  Rondo  Form." 
Op.  28 

Wagner  ....         Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 


SOLOIST 
Madame  HISSEM  DE  MOSS 

Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 
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Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Magic  Flute." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Emanuel  Johann  Schikaneder,  the  author  of  the  libretto  of  "The 
Magic  Flute,"  was  a  wandering  theatre  director,  poet,  composer, 
and  play-actor.  Vain,  improvident,  shrewd,  a  bore,  he  nevertheless 
had  good  qualities  that  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mozart.  In 
1 791  Schikaneder  was  the  director  of  the  Auf  der  Wieden,  a  little 
theatre  where  comic  operas  were  performed,  and  he  no  doubt  would 
have  made  a  success  of  his  venture,  had  he  curbed  his  ambition.  On 
the  verge  of  failure,  he  made  a  fairy  drama  out  of  Wieland's  story, 
"Lulu,  or  the  Enchanted  Flute."  He  asked  Mozart  to  write  the 
music  for  it.  Mozart,  pleased  with  the  scenario,  accepted  the  offer 
and  said:  "If  I  do  not  bring  you  out  of  your  trouble,  and  if  the  work 
is  not  successful,  you  must  not  blame  me;  for  I  have  never  written 
magic  music."  Schikaneder  had  followed  closely  Wieland's  text; 
but  he  learned  that  Marinelli,  a  rival  manager,  the  director  of  the 
Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  thought  of  putting  upon  the  stage  a  piece  with 
the  same  subject.  So  he  hurriedly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
actor  named  Gieseke,  modified  the  plot,  and  substituted  for  the  evil 
genius  of  the  play  the  high  priest  Sarastro,  who  appears  to  be  the  custo- 
dian of  the  secrets  and  the  executor  of  the  wishes  of  the  Masonic  order. 

Certain  writers  have  found  a  deep  and  symbolical  meaning  in  the 
most  trivial  dialogue  and  even  in  the  music  of  the  overture.  Some 
have  gone  sb  far  as  to  regard  the  opera  as  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  French  Revolution.  To  them  the  Queen  of  Night  is  the  in- 
carnation of  Royalty.  Pamina  is  Liberty,  the  daughter  of  Despotism, 
for  whom  Tamino,  the  People,  burns  with  passionate  love.  Mono- 
statos  is  Emigration;  Sarastro  is  the  Wisdom  of  the  Legislature;  the 
priests  represent  the  National  Assembly. 

Mozart  saw  nothing  in  the  text  but  the  libretto  of  a  magic  opera. 
Goethe  and  Hegel  were  equally  blind.  The  former  once  wrote  of  the 
text,  "The  author  understood  perfectly  the  art  of  producing  great 
theatrical  effects  by  contrasts,"  and  Hegel  praised  the  libretto  highly 
for  the  mixture  of  the  common  and  the  supernatural,  for  the  episodes 
of  the  tests  and  the  initiations. 
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Schikaneder  knew  the  ease  with  which  Mozart  wrote;  and  he  also 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  watch  over  him,  that  he  might 
be  ready  at  the  appointed  time.  Mozart's  wife  was  then  in  Baden. 
Schikaneder  therefore  put  Mozart  in  a  little  pavilion  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden  near  his  theatre.  The  music  of  "The  Magic  Flute1" 
was  written  in  this  pavilion  and  in  a  room  of  the  casino  of  Josepb- 
dorf,  Mozart  was  deep  in  doleful,  dumps  when  he  began  his  task, 
and  Schikaneder  surrounded  him  with  members  of  his  company.  It 
was  long  believed  that  the  composer  was  then  inspired  by  the  beauti- 
ful eyes  of  the  singing  woman,  Gerl,  but  the  story  may  rest  on  no 
better  foundation  than  the  one  of  the  Mrs.  Hofdaemmel  tragedy, 
which  even  Otto  Jahn  thought  worthy  of  his  investigation. 

Schikaneder  made  his  proposal  early  in  March,  1791.  The  overture 
was  composed  September  28,  1791.  On  September  30  of  that  year 
"Die  Zauberflote,".  a  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at  the 
Auf  der  Wieden  Theatre.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Sarastro,  Gerl; 
Tarhino,  Schack;  Queen  of  Night,  Mme.  Hofer;  Pamina,  Miss  Gott- 
lieb; Papageno,  Schikaneder;  Monostatos,  Nouseul.  Mrs^  Gerl  took 
the  part  of  the  "Third  Lady"  and  "An  Old  Woman."  Mozart  con- 
ducted the  first  two  performances. 

Mme.  Hofer,  who  was  the  Queen  of  Night,  was  born  Josepha  Weber, 
and  was  the  sister-in-law  of  Mozart.  She  was  married  a  second  time 
to  a  bass  named  Meyer,  and  died  in  1820.  Mozart  described  her  in 
1 78 1  in  a  letter  to  his  father  as  a  lazy,  rude  person,  who  was  "thick 
back  of  her  ears."  She  was  not  a  good  musician,  but  she  certainly 
had  a  high  and  flexible  voice,  for  Mozart  wrote  the  music  of  the  Queen 
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of  Night  for  her  and  an  aria,  "Schon  lacht  der  holde  Fruhling"  (1789), 
for  her  to  introduce  in  "Der  Barbier  von  Seviglien."  Yet  Schroder, 
who  heard  her  in  1791  as  Oberon,  referred  to  her  as  "a  very  disagree- 
able singer,  whose  voice  is  not  high  enough  for  this  part,  so  that  she 
stretches  her  mouth  from  ear  to  ear"  (Meyer's  "Schroder,"  II.,  1., 
P- 85). 

Anna  Gottlieb  was  a  Viennese,  born  in  1774.  She  was  the  Bar- 
berina  in  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  Schikaneder  then  engaged 
her.  In  1792  she  became  the  first  singer  at  the  Leopoldstadt  Theatre. 
She  lived  to  take  part  in  the  Mozart  Festivals  at  Salzburg  (1842)  and 
at  Vienna  (1856). 

Franz  Gerl>  a  celebrated  bass,  was  one  of  those  who  sang  Mozart's 
Requiem  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying  composer,  and,  when  they  came 
to  the  first  measures  of  the  "Lacrimosa,"  Mozart  began  to  weep  and 
he  put  down  the  music.  Gerl  composed  a  little  with  Schack.  Living 
at  Brunn,  he  brought  out  some  of  his  operettas.  He  died  in  Mann- 
heim. Benedict  Schack  (1758-1826)  was  a  Bohemian,  and  he  studied 
medicine  as  well  as  music,  until  in  1780  he  was  chosen  director  of 
Prince  Carolath's  orchestra.  About  1784  he  joined  Schikaneder's 
company,  and  composed  operas  for  his  manager  both  in  Regensburg 
and  in  Vienna.  Mozart  and  he  were  close  friends.  In  1793  Schack 
went  as  a  tenor  to  Gratz  and  a  few  years  afterward  to  Munich,  where 
he  died.  His  voice  was  described  as  a  beautiful,  sonorous,  flexible, 
true  tenor.     He  was  an  accomplished  singer,  but  nothing  of  an  actor. 

The  opera  disappointed  the  Viennese  at  first,  and  Mozart  was  cut  to 
the  quick.     The  cool  reception  was  not  due  to  the  character  of  the 
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subject;  for  "magic  plays"  with  music  of  Viennese  composers,  as 
Wenzel  Miiller,  were  very  popular,  and  "The  Magic  Flute"  was  re- 
garded as  a  Singspiel,  a  "magic  farce,"  with  unusually  elaborate  music. 
The  report  from  Vienna  that  was  published  in  Kunzen  and  Reichardt's 
music  journal,  Studien  fiir  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikjreunde  (Berlin,. 
1793>  P-  79) j  tells  the  story:  " The  new  machine-comedy,  'The  Magic 
Flute,'  with  music  by  our  Kapellnmeister  Mozard  [sic],  which  was  given 
at  great  expense  and  with  much  sumptuousness,  did  not  meet  with  the 
expected  success,  for  the  contents  and  dialogue  of  the  piece  are  utterly 
worthless."  But  Schikaneder  was  obstinate  in  his  faith,  and  the 
opera  soon  became  the  fashion,  so  that  the  two  hundredth  representa- 
tion was  celebrated  at  Vienna  in  October,  1795.  "The  Magic  Flute" 
made  its  way  over  the  continent.  The  libretto  was  translated  into 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  Polish,  Italian.  Paris  knew  the  opera  in 
1801  (August  23)  as  "lyes  Mysteres  dTsis."  The  first  performance 
in  London  was  May  25,  18 19,  in  Italian. 

Mozart's  operas  have  met  with  little  favor  in  Italy.  "The  Magic 
Flute"  met  with  scanty  recognition  in  Milan  in  18 16,  and  it  failed  at 
Florence  in  18 18. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Magic  Flute"  in  Boston  was  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  i860  (in  Italian),  when  Mme.  Colson  was  Astrifiammente,  the 
Queen  of  Night.  Later  performances:  1864,  October  18,  Johanna 
Rotter  (in  German);  1873,  October  31,  lima  di  Murska  (in  Italian); 
1882,  May  11,  Etelka  Gerster  (in  Italian);  1902,  March  13,  22,  Mar- 
cella  Sembrich  (in  Italian);  1903,  April  2,  Mme.  Sembrich  (in  Italian);, 
1904,  April  6,  Mme.  Sembrich  (in  German;  Mr.  Mottl,  conductor). 
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In  1897  Gustav  Mahler  brought  out  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House 
"The  Magic  Flute"  in  the  original  version  without  the  customary 
cuts  or  changes,  and  he  even  had  the  flying  machine  for  the  three  genii 
reconstructed. 

Mozart  died  shortly  after  the  production  of  "The  Magic  Flute," 
in  deep  distress.  This  opera  with  the  music  of  his  Requiem  was  in  his 
mind  until  the  final  delirium.  The  frivolous  and  audacious  Schika- 
neder,  "sensualist,  parasite,  spendthrift,"  filled  his  purse  by  this 
opera,  and  in  1798  he  built  the  theatre  An  der  Wien.  On  the  roof 
he  put  his  own  statue,  clothed  in  the  feather  costume  of  Papageno. 
His  luck  was  not  constant,  and  in  1812  he  died  in  poverty. 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  strings. 

The  overture  begins  Adagio,  with  three  fortissimo  E-flat  major 
chords  for  full  orchestra,  "which  have  some  hidden  Masonic  signifi- 
cance." The  chief  movement  is  a  brilliant  and  elaborate  fugue,  which 
is  treated  with  orchestral  freedom.  About  the  middle  of  its  develop- 
ment it  is  interrupted  by  the  "Masonic"  E-flat  major  chords  which 
were  heard  at  the  beginning.  "These  chords  are  the  only  thing  in  the 
overture  that  reappears  in  the  opera;  yet  the  work  is  by  no  means 
open  to  the  charge  of  musical  irrelevancy,  for  the  theme  of  the  fugue 
is  eminently  suggestive  of  the  lively  character  of  Papageno,  the  bird- 
catcher.  The  overture  to  'The  Magic  Flute'  was  probably  the  one 
Rossini  had  in  mind  when  he  once  said:  'I've  been  trying  for  months 
to  write  some  fugued  overtures  a  la  Mozart;  but  I've  had  to  tear  them 
all  up,  the  great  model  is  too  overpowering !     Mine  were  all  detestable. ' ' ' 

There  has  always  been  since  1791  discussion  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  Masonic  thoughts  and  rites  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  both  in  the 
text  and  the  music.  Jahn  had  a  firm  belief  that  "the  dignity  and 
grandeur  with  which  the  music  reveals  the  symbolism  of  these  mys- 
teries certainly  have  their  root  in  his  [Mozart's]  intense  devotion  to 
the  Masonic  idea.     A  clear  indication  of  this  devotion  was  given  in 
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this  overture  to  the  initiated,  but  in  a  way  that  shows  how  well  he 
distinguished  between  Masonic  symbolism  and  artistic  impulse." 

Mozart's  devotion  to  Masonry  is  well  known,  and  he  may  have  been 
inspired  by  Masonic  thoughts  when  he  wrote  the  overture.  He  may 
have  anticipated  Herder  and  Ulibischeff  and  endeavored  to  express 
the  idea  of  a  struggle  between  light  and  darkness.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, however,  that  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  making  music.  As 
Henri  Lavoix  says  in  his  "Histoire  de  l'lnstrumentation " :  "Here 
the  master,  wishing,  so  to  speak,  to  glance  back  and  to  give  a  final 
model  of  the  old  Italian  and  German  overtures  with  a  counterpointed 
theme,  which  had  served,  and  still  served,  as  preface  to  many  operas,, 
pleased  himself  by  exhibiting  the  melodic  theme  that  he  had  chosen  r 
in  all  its  forms,  adorned  with  the  riches  of  harmony  and  instrumen- 
tation. The  result  of  this  marvellous  work  of  the  carver  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  instrumental  compositions  ever  produced  by  human 
genius.  Yet  no  one  can  establish  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
the  overture  and  the  grotesque  magic  piece  on  which  Mozart  lavished 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  his  prodigious  imagination." 

*  * 

"The  overture  of  'The  Magic  Flute,'  which  will  for  centuries  to  come 
still  ravish  the  ear:  that  sportive,  happy  wonder-child — shedding 
light  and  joy,  it  will  ever  soar  skyward,  in  spite  of  fog  and  utter  dark- 
ness."— Robert  Schumann. 

"Mozart,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  melodic  poverty,  pursued  for 
a  long  time  the  chimera  of  instrumental  music  without  'melody/ 
The  overture  of  '  Cosi  fan  tutte '  was  an  unfortunate  attempt  in  this 
respect;  for  the  absence  of  'melody'  is  cruelly  felt.  The  overture 
of  'Don  Giovanni'  is  a  compromise.  In  the  overture  to  'The  Magic 
Flute'  the  problem  was  solved — not  a  bit  of  straight  cantabile,  a  pro- 
digious complexity,  and  as  a  result,  clearness,  fascination,  irresistible 
effect.  It  is  a  tour  de  jorce  which  Mozart  only  could  have  accom- 
plished.' ' — Camille  Saint-Saens . 
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Aria, "V  amer6,"  from  "II  Rt  Pastore." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg  on  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.) 

"II  Re  Pastore"  ("The  Shepherd  King"),  an  opera,  described  also 
as  a  "drama  per  musica"  and  as  a  "dramatic  cantata,"  in  two  acts, 
text  by  Metastasio,  music  by  Mozart,  was  composed  at  Salzburg  in 
1775,  and  produced  there  on  April  23  of  that  year.  The  aria  is  sung 
by  Aminta,  the  shepherd  king.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
singer  who  created  the  part.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  male  soprano, 
for  it  was  the  custom  of  that  period  for  male  sopranos  to  take  the 
part  of  classical  and  mythological  heroes. 

The  aria  in  the  autograph  score  is  characterized  as  "Rondo."  An- 
dantino,  E-flat  major,  "3-4.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two 
flutes,  two  English  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  solo  violin,  and 
strings.     The  original  text  is  as  follows: — 

AMINTA. 

1/  amerd,  sard  costante: 
Fido  sposo,  e  fido  amante, 

Sol  per  lei  spirero. 
In  si  caro  e  dolce  oggetto, 
La  mia  gioja,  il  mio  diletto, 

La  mia  pace  io  trovero. 

Mr.  Apthorp  thus  Englished  the  lines  in  prose: — 

Aminta:  I  will  love  her,  I  will  be  constant;  a  faithful  husband,  a  faithful  lover, 
only  for  her  will  I  breathe.  In  so  dear  and  sweet  an  object,  I  shall  find  my  joy, 
my  delight,  my  peace. 

The  chief  theme  returns  thrice,  relieved  twice  by  a  second  melody 
(first  in  major,  then  in  minor),  and  the  rondo  concludes  with  a  coda. 

Pietro  Trapasso,  the  Abate  Metastasio,  wrote  the  poem,  "II  Re 
Pastore,"  at  Vienna  for  a  court  performance  at  Schonbrunn,  near  that 
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city,  in  1751.  He  wrote  to  his  dear  friend,  Farinelli,  the  illustrious 
singer,  about  the  preparations.  He  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor 
from  Moldavia  to  Vienna,  "as  it  was  determined  that  the  opera  for 
the  ladies,  which  was  to  have  come  out  in  December,  should  be  rep- 
resented in  October.  So  that,  with  the  blessed  remains  of  my  deflux- 
k>n  and  other  numerous  complaints,  I  am  here  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  tumultuous  applications.  For  besides  instructing  four  young 
ladies,  who  are  quite  novices,  both  in  the  language  and  use  of  the 
stage,  the  weight  of  the  director  of  the  music  falls  on  my  poor  shoul- 
ders, without  my  deriving  from  it  either  honor  or  advantage.  This 
is  one  of  the  court  phenomena,  in  which,  without  the  least  crime,  I 
shall  suffer  all  the  penalty.  You  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  stage  rudder; 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  describe  to  you  my  situation.  ...  I  send 
you  the  words  before  they  are  published,  not  only  as  my  dear  Gemello 
has  the  preference  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  my  heart,  but  be- 
cause it  seems  very  fit  for  his  purpose." 

From  a  letter  written  October  27,  1751,  in  which  Metastasio  com- 
plains, "They  are  all  crucifying  me  at  this  moment,"  it  seems  that  the 
opera  was  given  for  the  first  time  that  night. 


Metastasio's  libretto  was  in  three  acts,  and^for  the  purposes  of  the 
court  festivities  at  Salzburg  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Empress  Maria  Teresia  and  after- 
ward Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  three  acts  were  shortened  to  two. 
The  story  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  after 
he  had  taken  Sidon  and  deprived  Strato  the  tyrant  of  life,  determined 
to  put  Abdalonymus,  the  son  of  the  last  legitimate  monarch,  on  the 
throne.  This  prince  had  been  raised  as  a  shepherd,  Aminta,  and  his 
parentage  was  unknown  even  to  himself.  He  loved  Elisa,  a  Phoenician 
girl. 

The  Baron  Grimm  (Corresp.  Litt.,  vol.  vi.  p.  17)  praised  Metas- 
tasio's libretto  at  the  expense  of  Renard  de  Pleinchesne's  for  the  opera, 
"Le  Jardinier  de  Sidon,"  to  which  Philidor  set  music  (1768):  "What 
a  graceful  and  amiable  touch!  What  soft  and  enchanting  colors! 
This  great  poet  kept  the  part  of  Alexander  because  he  wished  to  treat 
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the  subject  in  the  most  noble  manner.  Yet,  for  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
the  whole  truth,  when  one  reads  at  the  head  of  a  piece  '  The  Shepherd 
King,'  one  expects  to  see  something  else  than  a  shepherd  raised  by 
Alexander  to  the  throne  of  Sidon  by  virtue  of  his  birthright,  occupied 
solely  with  his  passion  for  a  shepherdess  and  putting  all  his  glory  in 
the  renouncement  of  a  throne  rather  than  of  love.  This  pretended 
generosity  is  imitated  by  another  couple,  who,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Italian  opera,  form  a  second  intrigue  subordinate  to  the  first.  The 
great  Alexander  is  delighted  to  find  so  much  love  and  fidelity  in  the 
shepherd  king;  he  infers  from  it  that  he  will  be  an  excellent  monarch. 
I  should  not  have  reasoned  in  this  manner.  I  add  that  this  intrigue 
is  contrived  most  weakly,  and  that  the  misfortunes  which  menace 
the  characters,  as  they  believe,  and  the  sentiments  which  they  dis- 
play in  consequence,  exist  only  because  there  is  no  desire  of  mutual 
explanation.  All  this  is  childish,  frivolous,  false;  but  is  it  the  fault 
of  Metastasio?  No;  it  is  because,  when  spectacles  are  intended  only 
to  relieve  the  idle  from  boredom,  they  should  necessarily  suffer  from 
the  frivolity  of  their  cause  for  existence.  '  The  Shepherd  King ! '  What 
a  title !  what  a  subject !  and  what  a  piece,  if  dramatic  art  were  appointed 
to  turn  the  playhouses  of  Europe  into  a  school  of  public  morals,  and 
not  to  serve  the  amusement  of  a  crowd  of  old-fogy  children  who  venture 
to  talk  commonplaces  and  to  speak  of  taste!" 


* 
*  * 


Music  was  set  to  Metastasio' s  libretto  by  the  following  composers: 
Bonno  (Schonbrunn,  1751),  Agricola  (Berlin,  1752),  Sarti  (Venice,  1753), 
Hasse  (Hubertsburg,  near  Dresden,  1755),  Gluck  (Vienna,  1756), 
Jomelli  (Stuttgart,  1757),  Zonca  (Munich,  1760),  Piccini  (Naples, 
1760),  J.  C.  Richter  (Dresden,  1762),  Guglielmi  (Naples,  1767),  Uttini 
(Venice,  about  1773),  Mozart  (Salzburg,  1775),  Rauzzini  (Dublin, 
1784),  Parenti  (Naples,  1788),  dos  Santos  (Lisbon,  1793),  Mazzoni 
(Bologna,  1757),  Galuppi  (Parma,  1762). 

* 
*  * 

This  aria  was  sung  at  a  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston  by  Mme.  Melba, 

November  7,  1896,  and  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel  played  the  violin  obbligato. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


L,udwig  van  Beethoven 


(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1 800  and  1 80 1 .  We  know  from  sketches  that, 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December 
22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described 
on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life 
in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky ;  Hymn  with  L,atin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29,. 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  sopn  became  famous,  andwas  engaged  at  the  court  operar 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sangas  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shordy  before  her  death. 
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Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and.  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  1815  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her 
behind  the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 
consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in 
the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are 
added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Biilow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the''  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly 
sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed: — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 
his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna 
versate  manu,  versate  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essentially 
individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  cords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dving  man,  and  then  give 
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way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons 
as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not 
beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in 
instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is 
almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the 
drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed 
drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the 
isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling 
of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — how  will  this  mystery 
of  harmony  end  ? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not 
yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march, 
and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes, 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood ?     Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  bis  essays. 
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means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  produce 
a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal «march ;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow 
cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  im- 
possible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark 
bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

* 
*  * 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 

early  as  November  27,  1841.     It  was  performed  at  the  first   concert 

of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 
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Are,  "Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  from  the  Oratorio  "Joshua." 

George  Frideric  Handel. 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  text  of  "Joshua"  was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell  (1703- 
1784),  a  "good  Grecian,"  an  honest  clergyman,  secretary  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquarians,  a  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the 
author  of  several  learned  works,  a  translator  of  iEschylus  and  Eu- 
ripides, etc.  He  wrote  the  texts  for  Handel's  "Judas  Maccabaeus,"" 
"Alexander  Balus,"  "Solomon,"  "Theodora,"  "Jephtha,"  and  trans- 
lated the  Italian  libretto  of  the  "Triumph  of  Time."  There  is 
an  old  story  that  he  told  Handel  one  day  that  the  music  of  an  air 
did  not  suit  exactly  the  sense  of  the  words.  Handel  flew  into  a 
passion  and  cried  out:  "Vat,  you  teach  me  music!  De  music,  sir,  ish 
good  music.  It  is  your  words  ish  bad!  Hear  de  passage  again." 
Handel  played  it  on  the  harpsichord:  "Dere;  go  you,  make  vords 
to  dat  music."  David  Garrick,  in  a  letter  to  James  Boswell  (1773),. 
asked  the  latter  to  subscribe  half  a  guinea  for  the  translation  of  y£schy- 
lus'  "Prometheus,"  and  thus  described  the  translator:  "Poor  old 
Morell,  who  is  a  good  scholar  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine."  Mason, 
writing  to  Horace  Walpole  about  some  odes,  said :  '  'They  are  so  lopped 
and  mangled  that  they  are  worse  now  than  the  productions  of  Handel's 
poet,  Dr.  Morell." 

Handel  wrote  the  music  in  a  month,  from  July  19  to  August  12 
(according  to  Grove ;  August  19  according  to  Schoelcher),  1747.  The 
oratorio  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  March  9,  1748. 
It  was  performed  four  times  that  year;  in  1752  it  was  performed 
three  times, — seven  times  in  all  before  the  death  of  the  composer. 

"Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  is  sung  in  the  third  part  of  the  oratorio 
by  Achsah,  "in  reply  to  Caleb  on  his  joining  her  hand  to  Othiel's." 

Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  lyre 

Or  Miriam's  tuneful  voice! 

To  sounds  like  his  I  would  aspire, 

Tn  songs  like  hers  rejoice. 

My  humble  strains  but  faintly  show 
How  much  to  heav'n  and  thee  I  owe. 

"Joshua"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1876.  Mr.  Zerrahn 
conducted.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  Jenny  Van  Zandt  (who  sang  this 
air),  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Fisher,  Messrs.  Joseph 
Maas  and  John  F.  Winch.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  performance 
of  the  oratorio  in  the  United  States. 

The  accompaniment  of  the  air  in  the  original  score  is  for  strings. 


Air,  "O  Sleep!     Why  dost  thou  leave  me"  from  "Sememe." 

George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  17.59) 

0  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me  ? 

Why  thy  visionary  joys  remove  ? 
( )  Sleep !  again  deceive  me, 

To  my  arms  restore  my  love ! 

"Semele,"  composed  in  1743  between  June  3  and  July  4,  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  London,  February   10,   1744.     The  libretto 


was  altered  slightly  from  an  opera  book  by  Congreve,  written  in  1707. 
The  composition  was  announced  both  as  "Semele,  after  the  manner 
of  an  Opera,"  and  "Semele,  after  the  manner  of  an  Oratorio."  Arnold 
termed  it  "A  Dramatic  Performance";  Mainwaring,  "An  English 
opera  but  called  an  Oratorio."  The  oratorio  was  revived  in  1762, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  (Eng.)  Musical  Society,  November  27,  1878. 
The  argument  at  the  beginning  of  the  handbook  was  as  follows: 
"After  Jupiter's  amour  with  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  King 
of  Phoenicia,  he  again  incenses  Juno  by  a  new  affair  in  the  same  family, 
viz.,  with  Semele,  niece  of  Europa,  and  daughter  to  Cadmus,  king  of 
Thebes.  Semele  is  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Athamas,  a  prince 
of  Bceotia;  which  marriage  is  about  to  be  solemnized  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  goddess  of  marriages,  when  Jupiter,  by  ill  omens,  interrupts  the 
ceremony,  and  afterwards  transports  Semele  to  a  private  abode  pre- 
pared for  her.  Juno,  after  many  contrivances,  at  length  assumes  the 
shape  and  voice  of  Ino,  sister  to  Semele;  by  the  help  of  which  dis- 
guise, and  artful  insinuations,  she  prevails  with  Semele  to  make  a 
request  to  Jupiter,  which  being  granted,  must  end  in  her  ruin." 


"Secret  Invitation,"  Op.  27,  No.  3 Richard   Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Heimliche  Auff orderung "  is  the  third  of  "4  Lieder  fur  eine  Sing- 
stimme  mit  Begleitung  des  Pianoforte,"  composed  by  Strauss.  The 
others  are:  (1)  "Ruhe,  meine  Seele!"  (2)  "Cacilie";  (4)  "Morgen." 
The  four  are  dedicated  to  the  composer's  wife,  Pauline  de  Anna:* 
"Meiner  geliebten  Pauline,  zum  10  September,  1894." 

The  poem  by  John  Henry  Mackay  is  as  follows : — 

Auf,  hebe  die  funkelnde  Schaale  empor  zu  Mund, 

Und  trinke  beim  Freudenmahle  dein  Herz  gesund. 

Und  wenn  du  sie  hebst,  so  winke  mir  heimlich  zu, 

Dann  lachle  ich  und  dann  trinke  ich  still  wie  du. 

Und  still  gleich'  mir  betrachte  um  uns 

Das  Heer  der  trunk'nen  Schwatzer  verachte  sie  nicht  zu  sehr. 

Nein,  hebe  die  blinkende  Schaale  gefullt  mit  Wein, 

Und  lass  beim  larmenden  Mahle  sie  gluchlich  sein. 

*  Pauline  de  Ahna  was  born  at  Ingolstadt,  Bavaria,  the  daughter  of  General  Adolf  de  Anna.  She  studied 
with  Mme.  Herzog  and  afterward  with  Strauss,  who  went  to  Weimar  in  1889  as  court  conductor.  At  the  end 
of  six  months  she  was  engaged  at  the  Weimar  opera  house  as  "  juvenile  dramatic  soprano,"  and  she  appeared 
first  as  Pamina.  She  afterwards  took  these  parts:  Elisaheth,  Elsa,  Agatha,  Senta,  Isolde,  Fidelio,  and,  when 
Strauss's  "Guntram"  was  produced  (May  10,  1894),  she  took  the  part  of  the  heroine  Freihild.  In  1891  and 
1894  she  took  the  part  of  the  Elisabeth  at  Bayreuth.  Married,  she  withdrew  from  the  operatic  stage  and  de- 
voted herself  to  singing  her  husband's  songs  in  concerts.  **    <m 

She  visited  Boston  with  her  husband  in  1904,  and  sang  here  for  the  first  time  March  7  of  that  year  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  She  sang  at  Strauss's  second  concert,  March  8,  and  on  March  28  she  sang  a  dozen_or  morejof 
his  songs.     One  of  them  was  "Heimliche  Aufforderung." 
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Doch  hast  du  das  Mahl  genossen,  den  Durst  gestillt, 
Dann  verlasse  der  lauten  Genossen,  fest  freudiges  Bild, 
Und  wandle.hinaus  in  den  Garten  zum  Rosenstrauch, 
Dort  will  ich  dich  dann  erwarten,  nach  altem  Brauch, 
Und  will  an  die  Brust  dir  sinken,  eh'  du's  gehofft, 
Und  deine  Kiisse  trinken,  wie  ehmals  oft 
Und  flechten  in  deine  Haare  der  Rose  Pracht. 
O  komm',  du  wunderbare  ersehnte  Nacht. 

Mackay's  poem  has  been  Englished  by  John  Bernhoff. 

The  Lover's  Pledge 
Up,  lift  now  the  sparkling  gold  cup  to  the  lip  and  drink ! 
And  leave  not  a  drop  in  the  goblet  fill'd  full  to  the  brink, 
And,  as  thou  dost  pledge  me,  let  thine  eyes  rest  on  me, 
Then  I  will  respond  to  thy  smile  and  gaze  all  silent  on  thee. 
Then  let  thy  eyes  bright  wander  around  o'er  the  comrades  gay  and  merry 
Oh,  do  not  despise  them,  love; 

Nay,  lift  up  the  sparkling  goblet  and  join  the  sway, 
Let  them  rejoice  and  be  happy  this  festive  day. 

But,  when  thou  hast  drunk  and  eaten,  no  longer  stay ; 

Rise  and  turn  thine  eyes  from  the  drinkers  and  hasten  away! 

And  wending  thy  steps  to  the  garden,  where  blush  the  roses  fair, 

Come  to  the  sheltering  arbor!     I'll  meet  thee  there, 

And  soft  on  thy  bosom  resting,  let  me  adore 

Thy  beauty,  drink  thy  kisses  as  oft  before, 

I'll  twine  around  thy  fair  forehead  the  roses  white. 

Oh,  come,  thou  wondrous  bliss-bestowing,  longed-for  night ! 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg.  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
sttick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
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to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  program  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  program  to  ' Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  -an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse/ — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programs,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  program-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  program-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  V olksthiimlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1909-1910. 


Beethoven 

Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  November 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

Mr.  Ernest  Hutcheson,  February 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5  April 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  February 

Goldmark 

"Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major,  No.  1,  Op.  26  January 

Grieg 

Orchestral  suite,  from  the  music  to  "Peer  Gynt,"  dramatic  poem  by  H. 
Ibsen,  arranged  for  concert  performance,  Op.  46  November 

Handel 

"Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  lyre"  ("Joshua") 

"O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me"  ("Semele") 

Mme.  Hissem  De  Moss,    April 

Liszt 

"Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  3  February 

Mozart 

Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays ! "  and  Aria,  "Flown  Forever,"  from  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Mme.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  November 
Overture, ' '  The  Magic  Flute ' ' 
Aria  from  "II  Re  Pastore" 

(Violin  obbligato,  Mr.  Hess)  Mme.  Hissem  De  Moss,  April 

Smetana 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "The  Sold  Bride"  November 

Strauss 

"Heimliche  Auff orderung "  Mme.  Hissem  De  Moss.  April 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks"  April 

TsCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  November 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  January 

WagnER 

Prelude  and  "Love  Death "  from  " Tristan  and  Isolde  "  January 

Overture,  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  April 

Weber 

Scene,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumbered,"  and  Aria,  "Softly  sighing,"  from  the 
Opera  "Der  Freischutz" 

Mme.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  November 
Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischutz  "  January 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe"  February 
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tion  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  fand  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  T> 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando). 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love!  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.     How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightinglv  ?     Is  he  not  a  splendid . 
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fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big 
wigs  from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas!  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.     The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
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him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 


*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

* 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman"    .    .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  181 3;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  with  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  in  the  strings,  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first  air 
in  act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in  F 
major,  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's  Ballad 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  (act  ii.).  The  episode  leads  directly  to  the 
main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  which 
begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great  length 
with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  Ballad.  The  Flying 
Dutchman  theme  comes  in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time. 
The  subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus, 
"Steuermann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  iii.).  The  second  theme,  the 
phrase  from  Senta's  Ballad  already  heard  in  the  Andante  episode, 
enters  ff  in  the  full  orchestra,  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly 
with  fragments  of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive  re- 
appears^ in  the  trombones.  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A  few 
rising  arpeggio  measures  in  the  violins  lead  to  the  second  theme,  pro- 
claimed with  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in  the 
shape  found  in  the  Allegro  peroration  of  Senta's  Ballad,  and  it  is  worked 


up  with  great  energy. 


*  * 


Wagner  wrote  in  "A  Communication  to  my  Friends"  that  before 
he  began  to  work  on  the  whole  opera  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  he 
drafted  the  words  and  the  music  of  Senta's  Ballad.  Mr.  Ellis  says 
that  he  wrote  this  ballad  while  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  composition 
of  "Rienzi."     The  ballad  is  the  thematic  germ  of  the  whole  opera, 
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and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Wagner  felt  inclined  to  call  the 
opera  itself  a  dramatic  ballad. 

"Der  Fliegende  Hollander,"  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Dresden,  January  2,  1843. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Senta,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient;  the  Dutch- 
man, Michael  Wachter;  Daland,  Karl  Risse;  Erik,  Reinhold;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Wachter;   the  steersman,  Bielezizky.     Wagner  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  in  Italian,  "II  Vascello  Fan- 
tasma,"  at  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1876,  by  Mme.  Pappenheim's 
Company. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
March  14,  1877:  Senta,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg;  Eric,  Joseph  Maas; 
Daland,  George  A.  Conly;  the  steersman,  C.  H.  Turner;  Mary,  Marie 
Lancaster;  Vanderdecken,  the  Dutchman,  William  Carleton. 

* 

*  * 

It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  dramatic  genius  of  Mme.  Wilhelmine 
Schroder-Devrient  (1804-60)  that  a  poor  performance  was  turned 
the  first  night  into  an  apparent  triumph.  It  is  said  that  in  the  part 
of  Senta  she  surpassed  herself  in  originality;  but  Wagner  wrote  to 
Fischer  in  1852  that  this  performance  was  a  bad  one.  "When  I  recall 
what  an  extremely  clumsy  and  wooden  setting  of  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man' the  imaginative  Dresden  machinist  Hanel  gave  on  his  magnificent 
stage,  I  am  seized  even  now  with  an  after-attack  of  rage.  Messrs. 
Wachter's  and  Risse's  genial  and  energetic  efforts  are  also  faithfully 
stored  up  in  my  memory." 

Wagner  wished  Senta  to  be  portrayed  as  "an  altogether  robust 
Northern  maid,  thoroughly  naive  in  her  apparent  sentimentality." 
He  wrote:  "Only  in  the  heart  of  an  entirely  naive  girl  surrounded 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Northern  nature  could  impressions  such  as 
those  of  the  ballad  of  the  'Flying  Dutchman'  and  the  picture  of  the 
pallid  seaman  call  forth  so  wondrous  strong  a  bent,  as  the  impulse 
to  redeem  the  doomed:  with  her  this  takes  the  outward  form  of  an 
active  monomania  such,  indeed,  as  can  only  be  found  in  quite  naive 
natures.  We  have  been  told  of  Norwegian  maids  of  such  a  force  of 
feeling  that  death  has  come  upon  them  through  a  sudden  rigor  of  the 
heart.  Much  in  this  wise  may  it  go,  with  the  seeming  'morbidness' 
of  pallid  Senta." 

Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely 
superfluous  have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given  it 
a  somewhat  more  human  tone,  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled  the 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square,  Boston 
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coda  of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which 
always  annoyed  me  at  the  performances ;  now  I  think  it  will  answer 
to  my  original  intention."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "con- 
siderably remodelled  the  overture  (especially  the  concluding  section)." 
In  i860  he  again  changed  the  end  of  the  overture  for  concerts  in 
Paris. 

His  contract  with  Holtei,  the  manager  of  the  Riga  Theatre, 
expired  in  the  spring  of  1839.  He  was  without  employment;  he  was 
in  debt.  He  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  but  on  account  of  his  debts 
he  could  not  get  a  passport.  His  wife  went  across  the  border  dis- 
guised as  a  lumberman's  wife.  Wagner  himself  was  hid  in  an  empty 
sentry-box  till  he  could  sneak  through  the  pickets  on  the  frontier  line. 
Composer,  wife,  and  dog  met  at  Pillau,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
sailing-vessel  bound  for  London.  The  voyage  was  violently  stormy, 
and  it  lasted  three  and  a  half  weeks.  Once  the  captain  was  compelled 
to  put  into  a  Norwegian  haven.  At  Riga  Wagner  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Heine's  version  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  legend.  The 
voyage,  the  wild  Norwegian  scenery,  and  the  tale,  as  he  heard  it  from 
the  sailors,  exerted  a  still  greater  influence. 

In  Paris  Wagner  became  acquainted  with  Heine,  and  they  talked 
together  concerning  an  opera  founded  on  the  legend.  The  opera  was 
written  at  Meudon  in  the  spring  of  1841.  All  of  it  except  the  over- 
ture was  completed  in  seven  months.  Prager  says  that  the  work  was 
composed  at  the  piano.  "This  incident  is  of  importance,  since  for 
several  months  he  had  not  written  a  note,  and  knew  not  whether  he 
still  possessed  the  power  of  composing." 

How  a  French  libretto  was  made  for  the  production  of  the  work  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  how  Wagner  suspected  treachery  and  sold  the  sce- 
nario for  500  francs,  how  "Le  Vaisseau  Fant6me,  paroles  de  Paul 
Foucher,  musique  de  Diestch,"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  November 
9,  1842,  and  failed, — there  were  eleven  performances, — all  this  has  been 
told  in  program-books  of  these  concerts.  Music  was  set  by  Ernst 
Lebrecht  Tschirch  (1819-52)  to  Wagner's  libretto  about  1852.  Cle- 
ment and  Larousse  say  that  this  work  was  performed  at  Stettin  in 
1852;   Riemann  says  it  was  not  performed. 

PROVlDdNCE  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  DIRECTORY. 
„      „.„„,„    r     «TTr^TT^  PIANO,  ORGAN,  THEORY. 

Mr.  NEWELL  L.  WILBUR,  «*  Bu*r  **««* 

Associate  American  Guild  of  Organists.  Dr/\uUan<-n     D   I 

Organist  and  Choir  Director  at  Calvary  •  rOVluenCe,  K«*« 

Baptist  Church.  TELEPHONE. 


PHILIPPE  L.  BOTWAY, 


Solo  Violinist  and  Instructor. 

637  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 
On  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 

Endorsed  by  Cezaro  Thomson 


VIOLIN. 


CHARLES  E.  G.  DICKERSON. 


Afternoons;  Except  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday —  Mominds  by  Appointment. 
Telephone 
7   Conrad  Building 


LILLIAN  PECKHAM  BOYLE, 


PIANO. 

708   LEDERER   BUILDING, 

139  Mathewson    Street. 

PROVIDENCE,   R.I. 


Geneva  Holmes  Jefferds, 


Soprano  Soloist   and 
Teacher  of  Voice  Culture. 

Studio,  34  Conrad  Building,  Westminster  Street. 
PROVIDENCE. 

Telephone,  4662-R-Union. 


Mr.  FRANK  E.  STREETER, 


STUDIO, 

517   Butler   Exchange. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Mr.  EMIL  MAHR 
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of  Boston  New  England  Conservatory  Faculty. 

SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER. 


VIOLIN  INSTRUCTION. 

Wednesdays  in  Providence. 

Application  Wednesday  2-4 

519  Butler  Exchange. 

Address,  69  Crawford  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY, 


VOICE  and  PIANO. 

Caesar  Hisch  Building,  Rooms  518,   519. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Telephone  3444  L.-Union. 


BERTHA  ANTOINETTE  HALL, 


Organist,  Church  of    the    Messiah 

(Episcopal) 

Providence    Correspondent    to    the 
"  Musical  Courier  " 

511    Butler    Exchange,    Providence,    R.I. 


LISTER, 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ROBERT  N. 

Symphony  Chambers,  Boston. 

VOCAL    CULTURE    and   SINGING. 

71 1  Lederer  Building,  Providence. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays* 


Some  pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  owe  their  success  to 
his  method  and  now  hold  some  of  the  foremost 
church  positions  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Viola  (Campbell)  Waterhouse,  Soprano, 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  N .  Lister,  Soprano,  Rogers  Memorial 
Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All  Angels  Church, 
New  York. 

L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.         And  many  others. 


ARTHUR  H.  RYDER, 


HARMONY,  ORGAN,  PIANO. 

Organist  of  Grace  Church. 

637  BUTLER  EXCHANGE. 


Miss  SARAH  B.  LINDOPP, 


TEACHER  of  the  PIANO. 

149  Second  Street, 
EAST  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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GASPARD  SAILLANT, 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue,  Instrumentation. 

705  LEDERER  BUILDING. 

139  Mathewson  Street. 


HARRIETT  E.  WILLIAMS, 


Pianoforte  and  Fletcher  Classes, 

478  Lloyd  Avenue,  34  Conrad  Building. 
Tuesdays     Fridays 

Telephone  944  E,  Angell 


GEORGE  H.  LOMAS,  A.G.O., 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  and  HARMONY. 

327-8  MASONIC  BUILDING  and 
18  CHURCH  STREET,  PAWTUCKET. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  BOYAN  LOMAS, 

Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

18  CHURCH  STREET     ...     PAWTUCKET. 
Telephone,  982  R. 


Miss  Margaret  Kent  Goodwin, 
PIANO. 

12  Brook  Street   .    Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  360  M. 


Mrs.  JENNIE  M.  CASE, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER. 

(Pupil  of  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston.) 

Studio,  36  Brook  Street,  Pawtucket,   R.I. 

Telephone,  38S-Y. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD, 

VOICE. 

Qrundmann  Studios,  Boston. 

41    CONRAD    BUILDING,   Providence. 


EVANGELINE   LARRY, 

VIOLIN. 

41  Conrad  Building. 

Residence,  40  EAST  MANNING  ST.      Telephone 


ALEXANDER    McCABE, 

Teacher  of 

Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony. 

302  PO?NTSTREET.     PROVIDENCE,  H.I. 


JOSEPH  F.  LEWIS, 

TEACHER    OF  VIOLIN. 

Lederer  Building,  139  Mathewson  Street. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE, 

MANDOLIMST. 

Instruction        Recitals        Concerts 

Lederer  Building. 

Telephone,  1204-L  West. 


Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER, 
VOICE. 

42  Conrad  Building. 


Mrs.  EMMA  WINSLOW-CHILDS, 

PIANOFORTE. 
SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER. 

47  Maple  Street  .     Providence 

Telephone. 


Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Vaughan, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mondays,  Afternoon  and  Evening. 

702  Lederer  Building  -  =  Providence,  R.l. 
Residence,  957  Eddy  Street. 
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grace:  darling, 

Ceacber  of  Violin ♦ 

Pupil  of  EMIL  MAHR,  Boston. 
59  John  Street.      Telephone,  Angel  682-L. 


ALICE    LOUISE   WARD, 

Contralto  Soloist 
and  Teacher  of  Singing. 

Studio.  Room  7.  Conrad  Building. 

Residence     Studio.    Hampden    Meadows. 

Barrlnrfton.R.I. 

Telephone. 


325  Caesar  Misch  Building     Telephone 
Saturdays  from  1-6  p.m.  Union  493* 

ADA  A.  CROSS, 
Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

34   Gallup  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 


Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Sherman, 
PIANO. 

Kindergarten  Classes. 
54J  Olive  Street. 


VIQGINIA  BOYD  ANDEDSON, 
VIOLIN. 

Broadway  and  Bell  Street, 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone  56  L  West. 


Miss  GEBTBVDE  LAWSON, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 

6n    Butler    Exchange.     Saturdays. 
Residence  167  Prospect  Street. 

Telephone,  Angell  956-L. 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN, 
PIANO. 

Studio,  Room  7,  Conrad  Building. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

Residence,  Studio,  22  Portland  Street. 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5882-R 


ANNA    ELUS-DEXTER, 

Soloist  at  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Boston. 
VOCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STUDIOS 

Brockton,  Mondays  aDd  Tuesdays,  55  Centre  Street. 
Boston,   Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,   218  Tremont 

Street,  Room  51. 
Providence,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  Butler  Exchange 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINO, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Bolton* 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

REPRESENTING 

Miss  CLARA  E,  MONGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     P  A  U  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  \  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  '  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS    BY    APPOINTMENT 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Coven?  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigltana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LO 


OR  MA 


1909.1910 

CUL.  LIS, 


INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,    Accompanist 
Musicaies  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orantfe.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  .  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    STINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


E  L.  EVERETT, 


Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

TBE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Miss  INEZ  DAY, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

LANG  STUDIOS, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers.   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37   Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.  Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrheim   School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWIET, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesday*  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE,  NEW  BEDFORD 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  18 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  CECILE  CHAMINADE 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman 

Composer 

Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman 

Pianist 

Mme.  LILLIAN  NORDICA 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman 

Singer 

USE 
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^"^  Piano. 
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THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West 

32d  Street 

New  York  City 

REPRESENTED   BY 

G.  L  SCHIRMER  &  CO..,  38  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 

The  progress  in  artistic  achievement  which  has  constantly 
been  the  rule  in  the  past  will  characterize  the  work  of  the 
Orchestra  during  the  season  of  1909-1910.  Mr.  Fiedler  will 
again  be  the  conductor  and  the  personnel  remains  practically 
intact. 
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Qtfjtt  faring 


Hjttmxo 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

I 
Established  1833 

791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE,  NEW  BEDFORD 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  18 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Weber     ......         Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 

Beethoven        ....  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro :  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Weber     .         .         Scene,  "How  Tranquilly  I  Slumbered,"  and  Aria,"  Softly 
Sighing,"  from  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischutz" 

Grieg      .         .         .  Orchestral  suite,  from  the  music  to  "  Peer  Gynt," 

dramatic  poem  by  H.  Ibsen,  arranged  for 
concert  performance,  Op.  46. 
I.     Morning  Mood. 
II.     Death  of  Aase. 

III.  Dance  of  Anitra. 

IV.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Ambroise  Thomas  .         .  Ophelia's  Mad  Scene  from  "Hamlet" 

(Act  IV.,  Scene  2) 

Wagner  .......      Overture,  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  HISSEM  DE  MOSS 


There  will  oe  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon''    .    .    .   Care  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf-king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Plance,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end 
of  the  overture:  " Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter 
of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria  !  !  ! — C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon 's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatime,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.,  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
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Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 
At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801 .  We  know  from  sketches  that, 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-fiat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December 
22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described 
on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  ''Recollections  of  Life 
in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with 
"Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 
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There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  1815  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rock  el  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her 
behind  the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 
consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said' 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler -Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 


FOWNES 
GLOVES 


mean  right  gloves — 
so  buy  Fownes  and  save 
trouble. 


"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in 
the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are 
added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Biilow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed: — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the- reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly 
sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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his  heart.  Beethoven,'  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna 
versate  manu,  versata  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject ;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essentially 
individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the.  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  cords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons 
as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not 
beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in 
instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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paniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is 
almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the 
drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed 
drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the 
isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling 
of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — how  will  this  mystery 
of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not 
yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march, 
and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
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stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood ?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  produce 
a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow 
cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  im- 
possible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.     This  remark 
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bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 


* 
*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 


Recitative,  "How  tranquilly  I  sutmber'd,"  and  Aria,  "Softly 

SIGHING,"   FROM  THE  OPERA,    "DER  FrEISCHUTZ." 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London, 
June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischtitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 

The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (Act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrow  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.  In  the  centre  is  a 
curtained  doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone. 

Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,  bevor  ich  ihn  geseh'n! 
Ja  Liebe  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Hand  in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 
Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  wohl  lacht  ? 
Welch'  schone  Nacht! 

Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 
Schwing'  dich  auf  zum  Sternen-kreise ! 
Lied  erschalle!     Feiernd  walle 
Mein  Gebet  zur  Himmelshalle. 

O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mit  wie  reinem  Glanz'  sie  gliih'n!  Nur  dort,  in  der 
Berge  Feme,  scheint  ein  Wetter  aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt  ein 
Heer  diist'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und  schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hande, 
Herr  ohn'  Anfang  und  ohn'  Ende! 
Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 
Sende  deine  Engelschaaren! 

Alles  pflegt  schon  langst  der  Ruh' ; 
Trauter  Freund!  was  weilest  du? 
Ob  mein  Ohr  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 
Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
Fliistert  durch  die  hehre  Stille; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 
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Doch  wie!  tauscht  mich  nicht  mein  Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor —  Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  Liebe 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Madchen  waclit  noch  in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n —  Gott!  tauscht  das  Licht  des  Mond's  mich  nicht,  so  schmiickt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat  den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kiindet 
Gluck  fiir  morgen  an!      O  susse  Hoffnung!     Neubelebter  Muth! 

All,  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestum, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 
Konnt'  ich  das  zu  hoffen  wagen? 
Ja!    es  wandte  sich  das  Gluck 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuriick ; 
Will  sich  morgen  treu  bewahren! 

Ist's  nicht  Tauschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 
Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Zahren 
Fiir  dies  Pfand  der  Hoffnung  an! 
All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestum, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 

*  How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd  before  on  him  I  gaz'd!  But  evermore  with  sorrow 
love  hand  in  hand  must  go.  The  moon  reveals  her  silv'ry  light.  (She  draws  tlie 
curtain  from  before  the  balcony;  a  bright  starlight  night  is  seen.)  O  lovely  night! 
(She  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and  folds  her  hands  ;n  prayer.) 

Softly  sighing,  day  is  dying. 
Soar  my  prayer  heav'nward  flying! 
Starry  splendor  shining  yonder, 
Pour  on  us  thy  radiance  tender! 

(Looking  out.)  How  the  golden  stars  are  burning  thro'  yon  vault  of  ether  blue; 
but,  lo,  gath'ring  o'er  the  mountains  is  a  cloud,  foreboding  storm,  and  along  yon 
pinewood's  side  veils  of  darkness  slowly  glide. 

Lord,  watch  o'er  me,  I  implore  thee; 
Humbly  bending,  I  adore  thee; 
Thou  hast  tried  us,  ne'er  denied  us, 
Let  thy  holy  angels  guide  us! 

Earth  has  lull'd  her  care  to  rest; 
Why  delays  my  loit'ring  love? 
Fondly  beats  my  anxious  breast: 
Where,  my  Rodolph.f  dost  thou  rove? 

Scarce  the  breeze  among  the  boughs  wakes  a  murmur  thro'  the  silence;  save 
the  nightingale  lamenting,  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  night.  But  hark!  doth  my 
ear  deceive?     I  heard  a  footstep;    there  in  the  pinewood's  shadow  I  see  a  form! 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 

t  Here  the  translator  follows  an  old  English  version,  in  which  Rodolph  was  substituted  for  Max. 
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'Tis  he,  'tis  he!  O  love,  I  will  give  thee  a  sign.  Thy  maiden  waits  through  storm 
and  shine.  (She  waves  a  white  kerchief).  He  seems  not  to  see  me  yet.  Heav'n 
can  it  be  I  see  aright?  With  flow'ry  wreath  his  hat  is  bound!  Success  at  last 
our  hopes  have  crown'd.  What  bliss  to-morrow's  dawn  will  bring!  Oh!  joyful 
token,  hope  renews  my  soul! 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

Could  I  dare  to  hope  such  rapture! 

Frowning  Fate  at  last  relents 

And  to  crown  our  love  consents. 

Oh,  what  joy  for  us  to-morrow! 

Am  I  dreaming?     Is  this  true? 

Bounteous  heav'n,  my  heart  shall  praise  thee 

For  this  hope  of  rosy  hue.  *  t§  ff 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 


Orchestral  Suite  from  the  music  to  "Peer  Gynt."    Dramatic 
poem  by  H.  Ibsen,  arranged  for  Concert  Performance. 

Kdvard  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  there,  September  4,  1907.) 

Ibsen  wrote  "Peer  Gynt:  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  in  his  thirty-seventh 
or  thirty-eighth  year,  and  the  poem  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1867. 

Late  in  1873  or  early  in  1874  he  purposed  to  arrange  the  poem  for 
performance  on  the  stage,  and  he  then  wrote  Grieg,  inviting  him  to 
compose  music  for  this  performance. 

The  first  performance  of  "Peer  Gynt"  was  at  the  Christiania  Theatre 
on  February  24,  1876,  and  Grieg's  music  to  it  was  then  heard  for  the 
first  time.  Ibsen's  plans  were  changed  after  he  wrote  Grieg  two  years 
before,  and  the  cuts  he  then  named  were  not  wholly  identical  with 
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those  in  the  performance.     The   play  was   eminently   successful.     It 
was  performed  thirty-six  times  that  year. 

"Peer  Gynt"  was  performed  with  Grieg's  music  at  the  Theatre 
de  l'CBuvre,  Paris,  November  12,  1896,  with  Mr.  Deval  as  Peer  Gynt, 
Miss  Barbieri  as  Aase,  Miss  Auclaire  as  Solvejg.  Mr.  Gabriel  Marie 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  sixty  musicians. 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago,  October  29,  1906.  Grieg's  music  was  then  played.  Richard 
Mansfield  took  the  part  of  Peer  Gynt.  Other  parts  were  taken  as 
follows:  Arthur  Forrest,  the  dual  part  of  the  Strange  Passenger  and 
the  Button  Moulder ;  Miss  Irene  Prahar,  Anitra ;  Miss  Adelaide  Nowak, 
Solvejg;  Miss  Gertrude  Gheen,  the  Troll  Princess;  Henry  Wenman, 
the  Troll  King. 

* 

Four  numbers  of  the  stage  music  were  combined  by  Grieg  into  a 
suite  for  orchestra,  which  was  published  in  the  late  eighties.  Five 
other  numbers  were  afterward  issued  as  Suite  II. 

The  first  Suite  stood  at  first  as  it  does  to-day:  1.  "Morning  Mood"; 
2.  "The  Death  of  Aase";  3.  "Anitra's  Dance";  4.  "In  the  Hall  of 
the  Mountain  King." 

The  full  orchestral  score  of  the  music  to  the  play  was  not  published 
till  a  year  after  the  composer's  death. 

No.  1.  Morning  Mood.  Allegretto  pastorale,  K  major,  6-8.  The 
movement  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 
At  the  performance  at  Christiania  this  was  played  before  the  fourth 
act,  although  it  was  composed  for  an  earlier  scene.  Dorothea  Cassel- 
mann-Schumacher  wrote  of  this  music:  "There  is  a  faint  sound  in 
the  air  as  of  distant  bells,  mingled  with  the  tinkling  of  cow  bells,  and 
an  echo  of  a  mountain  jodel;  it  is  Sunday  morning  on  the  sunlit  fjord." 

No.  2.  Death  of  Aase.  Played  before  Act  III.  As  an  intro- 
duction. Andante  doloroso,  B  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  is  scored 
for  muted  violins,  muted  violas,  muted  violoncellos,  and  double-basses. 
Aase,  the  mother  of  Peer,  dies  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  Peer  is 
by  the  death-bed,  and,  after  a  soliloquy  that  might  well  seem  blasphe- 
mous to  many,  he  speaks  as  follows: — 

Why,  what  makes  your  eyes  so  glassy, 
Mother!     Have  you  gone  out  of  your  wits — ? 

(Goes  to  the  head  0}  the  bed.) 
You  mustn't  lie  there  and  stare  so — ! 
Speak,   mother;    it's  I,  your  boy! 

(Feels  her  forehead  and  hands  cautiously;    then, 

throws  the  string  on  the  chair,  and  says  softly) : — 
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Ay,  ay! — You  can  rest  yourself,  Grane; 
for  even  now  the  journey's  done. 

(Closes  her  eyes,  and  bends  over  her. ) 
For  all  of  your  days  I  thank  you, 

for  beatings  and  lullabys! 
But  see,  you  must  thank  me  back,  now — 

(Presses  his  cheek  against  her  mouth.) 
There;   that  was  the  driver's  fare. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted  says:  "Besides  depicting 
the  passing  away  of  the  woman  Aase,  the  music  seems  also  to  have  a 
symbolic  suggestion:  the  dying  of  nature  in  the  autumn,  far  up  in 
the  North,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  for  months,  leaving  this  globe 
in  a  ruddy  darkness."* 

No.  3.  Dance  of  Anitra  (Act  IV.,  Scene  6). — Tempo  di  mazurka, 
3-4.  Muted  violins,  muted  violas,  muted  first  violoncellos,  violon- 
cellos, double-basses,  triangle.  The  tent  of  an  Arab  chief. 
Standing  alone  on  an  oasis.  Peer  Gynt  in  his  Eastern  dress,  resting 
on  cushions.  He  is  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  a  long  pipe.  Anitra, 
and  a  bevy  of  girls,  dancing  and  singing  before  him.  The  music,  as 
Grieg  wrote  to  a  friend,  "is  conceived  as  an  accompaniment  to  Peer 
Gynt's  monologue,  'ei  wie  die  Beine  gehen  wie  zwei  Trommelstocke,' 
and  should  therefore  be  played  behind  the  scene  pianissimo."  Peer 
soliloquizes  as  his  eyes  follow  Anitra  during  the  dance : — 

Legs  as  nimble  as  drumsticks  flitting. 

She's  a  dainty  morsel  indeed,  that  wench! 

It's  true  she  has  somewhat  extravagant  contours, — 

not  quite  in  accord  with  the  norms  of  beauty. 

But  what  is  beauty?     A  mere  convention, — 

a  coin  made  current  by  time  and  place. 

And  just  the  extravagant  seems  most  attractive 

when  one  of  the  normals  has  drunk  one's  fill. 

In  the  law-bound  one  misses  all  intoxication. 

Either  plump  to  excess  or  excessively  lean; 

Either  parlously  young  or  portentously  old; — 

the  medium  is  mawkish,  etc. 

No.  4.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King  (Act  II.,  Scene  6). 
Alia  Marcia  e  molto  marcato,  B  minor,  4-4.  Piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 

*  The  two  quotations  are  found  in  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck's  admirable  "Grieg  and  his  Music"  (John  Lane 
Company,  New  York,  1909). 
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trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings.  "In  the  stage  performance "  wrote  Grieg,  "the  music 
begins  as  a  prelude,  and  at  the  big  fortissimo  (letter  B  in  the  score  of 
the  suite)  the  curtain  rises  as  the  responses  of  the  court  trolls  are 
sung.     (The  vocal  parts  are  not  printed  in  the  suite.)" 


Ophelia's  Mad  Scene  (Act  IV.,  Scene  2)  from  "Hamlet." 

Ambroise  Thomas 

(Born  at  Metz,  August  5,  181 1 ;  died  at  Paris,  February  12,  1896.) 

"Hamlet,"  an  opera  in  five  acts,  text  by  Michel  Carre  and  Jules 
Barbier  (after  Shakespeare's  tragedy),  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  9,  1868.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Hamlet,*  Faure;  Claudius,  Belval;  Laertes,  Collin;  the  Ghost, 
David;  Marcellus,  Grisy;  Horatio,  Castlemary;  Polonius,  Ponsard;  the 
Gravediggers,  Gaspard  and  Mermant;  Ophelia,  Christine  Nilsson;  Ger- 
trude, Mme.  Gueymard.  "Hamlet"  was  performed  at  the  Opera  in 
1868  fifty-eight  times,  in  1869  seven,  in  1870  fifteen,  in  1872  fourteen, 
in  1873  six,  in  1874  ten,  in  1875  thirty,  in  1876  five,  in  1878  twelve,  in 
1879  fiye>  in  1880  nine,  in  1881  sixteen,  in  1882  nine,  in  1883  eleven,  in 
1884  ten,  in  1885  ten,  in  1888  ten,  in  1889  thirteen,  in  1890  nine,  in 
1 89 1  seven,  in  1892  eight,  in  1893  two,  in  1896  sixteen,  in  1897  three, 
in  1898  two,  in  1899  five,  in  1900  four.  • 

The  scene  given  at  this  concert  is  the  one  in  which  Ophelia,  mad, 
appears  by  the  river-side  with  joyous  and  dancing  peasants,  before 
she  kills  herself.  The  ballad,  "La  Sirenef  passe,"  is  said  to  be  a 
genuine  Swedish  folk-song,  one  that  was  sung  frequently  by  Jenny 
Lind. 

The  text  of  the  scene  is  as  folliows : — 

A  vos  jeux,  mes  amis,  permettez-moi  de  grace 

De  prendre  part!  .... 

Nul  n'a  suivi  ma  trace! 
J'ai  quitte  le  palais  aux  premiers  feux  du  jour.  .  .  . 
Des  larmes  de  la  nuit  la  terre  etait  mouillee; 
Et  l'alouette,  avant  l'aube  eveillee, 

Planait  dans  l'air! 
Mais  vous,  pourquoi  vous  parler  bas? 
Ne  me  reconnaissez-vous  pas? 
Hamlet  est  mon  epoux  .  .  .  et  je  suis  Ophelie! 

Un  doux  serment  nous  lie, 
II  m'a  donne  son  coeur  en  echange  du  mien.  .  .  . 
Et  si  quelqu'un  vous  dit  qu'il  me  fuit  et  m'oublie, 

N'en  croyez  rien; 
S'il  trahissait  sa  foi,  j'en  perdrais  la  raison! 
A  toi  cette  humble  branche 

De  romarin  sauvage, 
A  toi  cette  pervenche.  .  .  . 
Et  maintenant  £coutez  ma  chanson! 

*  I  have  not  hesitated  to  keep  the  names  of  the  characters  in  Shakespeare's  play.  The  French  librettists 
made  no  departure  except,  naturally  in  the  spelling;  but  they  gave  the  plot  a  "happy  ending."  The  Ghost  in- 
cites Hamlet  to  kill  the  King.  Gertrude  repents  and  talks  of  a  convent;  Laertes  and  Polonius  survive;  and 
Hamlet  is  crowned  monarch  of  Denmark. 

t  For  a  study  of  the  siren  as  represented  in  the  mythologies  and  the  folk-lore  of  northern  countries  fee 
"Les  Sirenes:  Essai  sur  les  Principaux  Mythes  relatifs  a  I'Incantation,  les  Enchanteurs,  la  Musique  Ma- 
gique,  le  Chant  du  Cygne,  etc.,  considered  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  l'Histoire,  la  Philosophic,  la  Litera- 
ture, et  les  Beaux-Arts,"  by  Georges  Kastner  (Paris,  1858),  Part  I.,  chapter  ii. 
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Ballade. 
La  sirene 
Passe  et  vous  entraine 
Sous  l'azur  du  lac  endormi. 
L'air  se  voile, 
Adieu,  blanche  etoile! 
Adieu,  ciel!    adieu,  doux  ami! 
Aux  bras  de  l'epoux! 
Mon  ame  est  jalouse 

D'un  bonheur  si  doux! 
Sous  les  flots  endormi, 
Pour  toujours,  adieu,  mon  doux  ami! 

Ah!    cher  6poux!     Ah!    cher  amant! 
Ah!    doux  aveu,  tendre,  serment! 

Bonheur  supreme! 

Cruel!    je  t'aime! 

Tu  vois  mes  pleurs! 

Pour  toi  je  meurs! 

A  literal  prose  English  traslation*  of  this  is  as  follows : — 

My  friends,  I  pray,  allow  me  to  take  part  in  your  games.  No  one  has  followed 
my  footsteps.  I  left  the  palace  at  the  first  fires  of  day.  .  .  .  The  earth  was  wet 
with  the  tears  of  night;  and  the  lark  soared  in  the  air  before  the  awakened  dawn. 
But  you,  why  should  I  whisper  to  you?  Hamlet  is  my  spouse,  .  .  .  and  I  am 
Ophelie.  A  sweet  vow  binds  us  together:  he  has  given  me  his  heart  in  exchange 
for  mine.  .  .  .  And  if  any  one  tells  you  that  he  avoids  me  and  forgets  me,  do  not 
believe  it;  were  he  to  betray  his  faith,  I  should  lose  my  reason.  This  homely 
sprig  of  wild  rosemary  for  you,  this  periwinkle  for  you.  .  .  .  And  now  listen  to  my 
song. 

Ballad. 

The  siren  passes  by  and  drags  you  under  the  blue  of  the  slumbering  lake.  The 
air  turns  cloudy ;  farewell,  white  star ;  farewell,  sky ;  farewell,  sweet  love.  In  my 
spouse's  arms,  my  soul  is  jealous  of  such  sweet  happiness;  asleep  beneath  the  waves, 
farewell,  my  sweet  love. 

Ah!  dear  spouse;  ah!  dear  love;  "ah!  sweet  avowal,  tender  vow.  Supreme 
bliss!   I  love  thee,  cruel  one;  thou  seest  my  tears,  for  thee  I  die. 

The  part  of  Ophelia  was  taken  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  by  Gertrude 
Griswold,  an  American  singer,  who  then  made  her  debut  (June  6, 
1881),  and  by  Nordica  (December  25,  1882.) 

The  first  performance  of  "Hamlet"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York  on  March  22,  1872.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hamlet,  Barre; 
Claudius,  Jamet;  Laertes,  Brignoli;  the  Ghost,  Coletti;  Ophelia,  Nils- 
son  ;  Gertrude,  Cary.  But  Nilsson  sang  the  Mad  Scene  at  her  first  con- 
cert in  America  at  New  York,  September  20,  1870. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  March 
3,  1884.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hamlet,  Kaschmann;  Claudius, 
Mirabella;  Laertes,  Stagi;  the  Ghost,  Augier;  Marcellus,  Grazzi;  Horatio, 
Contini;  Polonius,  Corsini;  Ophelia,  Sembrich;  Gertrude,  Scalchi. 

Ophelia's  mad  scene  was  sung  in  Boston  by  Christine  Nilsson  in  con- 
cert, November  5,  1870;  by  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  in  operatic  form,  April 
17,  1878;  by  Emma  Calve  in  an  operatic-concert  form,  May,  1897. 

The  scene  has  been  sung  at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston  by  Mme. 
Melba,  February  2,  1895,  and  by  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio,  October  26,  1895. 

*  * 
Here  is  a  list  of  musical  works  based  on  Shakespeare !s  "Hamlet.'' 
The  list  is,  no  doubt,  incomplete. 

Operas:    "Amleto, "    by  Gasparini    (Rome,    1705),   Dom.  Scarlatti 

*  This  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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(Rome,  1 715),  Carcano  (Venice,  1742),  Caruso  (Florence,  1790),  An- 
dreozzi  (Genoa,  1793),  Mereadante  (Milan,  1822),  Buzzola  (Venice, 
1848),  Moroni  (Rome,  i860),  Faccio,  text  by  Boito  (Genoa,  1865; 
Milan,  1871).  "Hamlet,"  Hignard  (Nantes,  1888),  Stadtfeld  (Darm- 
stadt, 1857;  Weimar,  1882),  Mareczek — Max  Maretzek — (Brtinn,  1841). 

Ballets:  "Hamlet,"  tragic  ballet  in  five  scenes,  Clerico  (Vienna,  1789); 
tragic  pantomime  in  three  acts  with  dances  (Paris,  1816);  "Amleto," 
ballet,  music  by  de  Gallenberg  (Milan,  181 7). 

Melodram:   "Hamlet,"  music  by  Weigl  (Vienna,  about  1810). 

Incidental  music:  by  Haydn  for  the  theatre  at  Esterhaz  (1772-77); 
Vogler  (1779  or,  as  some  say,  ^791,  at  Mannheim);  Mangold  (Darm- 
stadt, early  in  the  thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century) ;  von  Miltitz 
(Berlin,  1846);  Hirschbach  (Berlin,  1855);  Joncieres  (Nantes,  1867,  for 
the  translation  by  Dumas  and  Meurice,  with  Mme.  Judith  as  Hamlet) ; 
Moniuszko  (Warsaw) ;  Henschel  (for  Beerbohm  Tree's  performance, 
January  21,  1892;  a  suite  from  this  music  was  played  here  at  a  Sym- 
phony Concert,  April  16,  1892);  Tschaikowsky,  fifteen  numbers  for 
small  orchestra,  Op.  67a  (about  1887);  Berthold  Tours  (for  Charles 
Fry's  performances). 

Overtures:  Bischoff  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  the  early  fifties  of 
the  nineteenth  century) ;  Joachim  (published  in  1854)  J  Gade  (score  pub- 
lished in  1862);  Emanuel  Bach  (composed  in  the  sixties  of  the  nine- 
teenth century) ;   Mathias. 

Symphonic  poems:  Liszt  (composed  in  1858);  Tschaikowsky  (1888); 
Lekeu,  MacDowell  (an  "Ophelia"  as  well  as  "Hamlet"),  German. 

Miscellaneous:   Dead  March  in  "Hamlet,"  H.  H.  Pierson  (published 
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in  1851) ;  Dead  March  with  chorus  for  last  scene  of  "Hamlet,"  Berlioz 
(composed  in  1848).  And  here  Bourgault-Ducoudray's  "Burial  of 
Ophelia,"  an  orchestral  sketch,  may  be  mentioned.  "Hamlet,"  a 
"psychic  sketch"  for  grand  orchestra,  by  H.  W.  Nichols. 

Vocal:  "Doubt  that  the  Stars  are  Fire,"  Tindal  (1786),  Stevens 
(i79o),Fisin  (1800?),  Dignum  (about  1800),  Kelly  (about  1800),  W. 
Russell  (about  1806),  Kemp  (18 14),  Edmund  Kean  (see  Proctor's  Life), 
Stevenson,  Davy  (1820),  J.  Parry  (1824). 

"Why  let  the  Stricken  Deer,"  King  (1803). 

"How  should  I  your  True  Love  know?"  old  melody,  Stevenson 
(1789),  M.V.  White  (1882). 

"They  Bore  him,"  old  melody,  Linley  (18 16). 

"Bonny  Sweet  Robin,"  old  melody,  Holborne's  "Cittharn  Schoole" 
(I597)>  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  William  Ballett's  Lute  Book. 

"And  will  he  not  Come  Again?"  old  melody,  Stevenson. 

"To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  Day,"  several  old  melodies. 

Stanzas  for  Grave-digger,  old  air. 

Add  songs  by  Zumsteeg,  Lowe,  Klein. 


Overture;  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"      .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth 
Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann ,. Graff ; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bol ten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  program  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicans."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

*  * 
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The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  B  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  .the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot ; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 


CLARA  TIPPETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 


312  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square. 


tpyical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


NEW   BEDFORD   flUSIC    TEACHERS. 


Strings  and  Sundries.        Banjos  Reheaded. 

JOHN  EARL  RUSSELL, 

Teacher of 

Mandolin,  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Piano. 

Agent  for  Fairbanks  Banjos,  Vega  Mando- 
lins, Martin  Mandolins  and  Guitars. 
1       Maple    Street,     New   Bedford,    Mass. 


E.  E.  TOLMAN, 

TEACHED  ol  VIOLIN  and  MANDOLIN. 

TOLMAN'S  ORCHESTRA. 
658  COUNTY  STREET. 

Telephone  477-5. 


EDMUND  GRINNELL, 
ORGANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano,  Harmony  and  Singing. 


JESSIE  HARRIS  CVSMNG, 
TEACHER  of  PIANOFORTE. 

142   Merrimae  Street. 


THOMAS    W.    RAMSDEN, 

ORGANIST. 

County  St.  M.  E.  Church. 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

682  Cottage  Street. 


FLORENCE  E.  FORBES, 

TEACHER  of  PIANO  and  THEOfiY. 
67  Hillman  Street. 


CLARENCE  W.  AREY, 

TEACHER  of  VIOLIN. 

Home  Studio,   159  Washington  St. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


iss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  Of  SINGING, 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays^and  Fridays  at  Laaell  Seminary. 
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Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 


Representing  Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 

Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  Saturdays 
and  Mondays  of  each  week.  Engagements 
may  be  made  for  Private  Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON,  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Permanent  studio  address.  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.         Boston,  Mass.,  Huntington  Chambers.  Tuesdays 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Cerent  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 
137  NEWBURY  STREET. 


Vocal  instruction  Lampgrti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application  at  137  Newbury  Street.  - 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


WILLIAM      ALDEN      PAULL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 
9-1  Daily  except  Saturday. 
2-5. 
PRIVATE    LESSONS    BY    APPOINTMENT 


Office  Hours  : 


Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    DINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LETTY  LAUNDER, 

TEACHER   OF   THE   VIOLIN. 

12  Lincoln  Hall,   Trinity  Court. 
175    Dartmouth   Street. 

Miss  Launder  makes  a  specialty  of  fine  violins  for 
sale  and  all  sizes  to  let. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   346  Huntington  Ave. 


E.   PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


F.  P.  McGORMICK, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37   Steinert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE,  NEW  BEDFORD 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


JJ  rogratttm*  nf  % 
SECOND   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  20 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tourgthis   season   will   use  exclusively 


^^  Piano. 


THE|JOHN  CHURCH^CO. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 

6.  L  SCHIRMER  &  CO.,  338  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position  — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 
CHICKERING  &  SONS  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  Established  1823 
791  TREMONT  STREET,  Corner  Northampton  Street.  Near  Mass.  Ave. 

BOSTON 


NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE,  NEW  BEDFORD 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  20 

AT  8J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven        .....     Overture,  "Leonora  "  No.  3,  Op.  72 


Tschaikowsky  .  Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  6,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  ;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso. 


Liszt  .  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E-flat,  No.  1 

Wagner       .          Prelude  to  the  Opera  "  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  " 


SOLOIST 
Miss  ELIZABETH  K.  HOWLAND 


Steinway  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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BEST 


in  the    strictest 
sense  of  the  word 


Is  Une  One  Piano  not  only  abreast~of~the-tim.es, 
but  in  many  features  far  m  advance  of  present 
day  methods  of  piano  productions.      It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  name  iCnabe  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  construction, 
exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated    or  equalled. 


I 


C.  C.  HARVEY[CO. 

144  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Overture;  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Teonore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptman,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen. 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,t  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Iveonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  178s.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler -Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

f  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSCA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 
MADAMA  BUTTERFLY       .        .        by  G.  Puccini 

ANTON by  G.  Galeotti 

FALSTAFF by  G.  Verdi 

OTELLO by  G.  Verdi 

MEFISTOFELE      .         .         .        .        by  A.  Boito 

AND    ALL   ITALIAN   OPERAS 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  Chy 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated  music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave,  New  York,  March  27,    1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  hat  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating   you  upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "/  shad  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Represented  in  Boston  by  the 

Colonial  Piano    Co.,  104   Boylston   St. 


theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long* time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore  "  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting :  "Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition.' 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 


C,  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Concertos  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Edited,  revised  and  fingered  by 

RAFAEL   JOSEFFY 

FERDINAND  HILLER.    Op.  69,  Concerto  in  F-sh arp  minor    .  .       $3.00 

FRANZ  LISZT.    Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat    .  2.50 

FRANZ  LISZT.    Concerto  No.  2  in  A          ...  .        3.00 

FRANZ  LISZT.    Hungarian  Fantasy                   ...  2.50 

ANTON  RUBINSTEIN.    Op.  70,  Concerto  No.  4  in  D  minor     .  3.00 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT.   Fantasia,  Op.  15,  Wanderer  (arr.  by  Liszt)    .  .                  3.no 
PETER  TSCHAIKOWSKY.    Op.  23,  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat  minor 

The  orchestral  parts  arranged  for  a  second  piano  part  In 


New  England 
Conservatory 

of  MUSIC 

GEORGE    W.    CHADWICK,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
EVERY  DEPARTMENT    UNDER   SPECIAL   MASTERS 


CLASS  OR   PRIVATE   INSTRUCTION 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school 
of  music  in  the  world.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Con- 
servatory building  and  splendid  equipment,  and  the  new  Residence 
building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students.  Every  department 
under  special  masters.  The  reciprocal  relations  established  with 
Harvard  University  afford  pupils  special  advantages  for  literary  study. 

Owing  to  the pi'actical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal  Depart- 
ment, graduates  are  much  in  demand  as  teachers  and  musicians 

The  free  privilege  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  recitals,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the 
daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 


Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
as  well  as  for  full  courses 
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"Leonore"  No.  i,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and*  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 


Hands  off  cheap  gloves 
if  you  want  well-gloved 
hands.     Hand  out 
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scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
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the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott ! "  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
program  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7*  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

This  symphony  is  in  four  movements : — 

I.     Adagio,  B  minor,  4-4. 

Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  4-4. 
II.     Allegro  con  grazia,  D  major,  5-4. 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  4-4  (12-8). 

IV.  Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso,  B  minor,  3-4. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Ftirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Taneieff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  i8,t   1892.     He  was  reading  the 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 
Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stumcke. 

t  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date. 
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letters  of  Flaubert  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiration.  In 
September  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist, 
at  her  castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  "I 
shall  be  in  St.  Petersburg  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote 
December  to  the  orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be 
performed  at  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of  January."  But  in 
December  he  travelled;  he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris;  and  from  Berlin 
he  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff  (December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  composer : 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 
and  irrevocable.  Does  it  hot  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.  To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 
one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it  ?  The  decision  is 
most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am  very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from  Klin: 
"Thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.    Till  then  I  shall 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 
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for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'" 

The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op*  75 >  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  Taneieff  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for 
pianoforte  with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  Taneieff  and  produced  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for 
this  symphony. 

*  * 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28.  The  program  included  an  overture  to  an 
unfinished  opera  by  L-aroche,  Tschaikowsky's  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for 
pianoforte,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  One,  the  dances  from 
Mozart's  "Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte. 
Tschaikowsky  conducted.  The  symphony  failed.  "There  was  ap- 
plause," says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with  no 
more  enthusiasm  than  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  not  the 
mighty  overpowering  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Naprawnik,  November  18;  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."     The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Or 
chestra  Concert,  December  29,   1894.    Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  January  n,  1896,  February  15,  1896,  April  3,  1897, 
February  5,  1898,  October  29,  1898,  January  11,  1902,  December  23, 
1904,  March  16,  1907. 

The  first  performances  in  America  were  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  leader,  on  March  16,  17,  1894. 


Concerto  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  an<^  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,f  at  an  afternoon 

*  The  date  February  16,  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  jiir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  program  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  " Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus. 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:    "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

f- Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Billow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Bulow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Bulow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  " I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkiinstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outrie,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Biilow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.     The  trombones 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  aswell 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment, 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  arid  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  to  her:  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto  ?  No  one  has  yet 
had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
coolly  in  her  Munich  German :  "  Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
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mt — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Fart  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolff enbuttel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals  " ;  but  should  not  the  word  "  manghanghim ' ' 
be  translated  "sistrurhs,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum*  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agminasistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 

* 

*  * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885);  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903);  George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904); 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906) ;  Olga  Samaroff,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d'Albert  (November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Riidiger,  December 
20,  1893). 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see.     A. 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i,  c.  ai,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger. '"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkiire," — and -he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.     Von  Biilow  was  inter- 


HOTEL  RENNERT 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Within  one  square  of  the  shopping  dis- 
trict. 

The  standard  hotel  of  the  South. 

The  cuisine  of  this  hotel  has  made 
Maryland  cooking  famous. 

The  only  hotel  in  the  world  where  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  products,  Fish,  Oysters, 
Terrapin,  and  Canvas-back  Duck,  are 
prepared  in  their  perfection. 


MODERN  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

EUROPEAN   PLAN 

Rooms,  $1.50  per  day  and  upwards  Fire-proof  building 
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Is   done    in   the  very  best  T  "ET^Af  A  l%]T\ffcQDyes 

manner  possible  JLHj  ?¥  i^l.1^1  AJ  v/lJ&H< 

With     Pure      Soap      and     Water 
and  without  Bleaching  Powders 


LEWANDOS 


BOSTON   SHOPS 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street 

Salem  197  Essex  Street     Lynn  70  Market  Street     Watertown  1  Galen  Street 

Cambridge  1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Roxbury  2206  Washington  Street  South  Boston  469  A  Broadway 

New  York    Philadelphia     Washington    Albany     Hartford     New  Haven 
Bridgeport  Worcester  Providence  Newport 


BRANCH  TELEPHONE  EXCHANGES 

3900  Back  Bay 

3901  Back  Bay 

555  Oxford 

556  Oxford 
300  Newton  North 


Connecting  all 
Departments 


945  Cambridge 

600  South  Boston 
1860    Lynn 
1800  Salem 

907  Union  Providence 
1622  Worcester 

300  Newton  North  Watertown 


BUNDLES      CALLED       FOR       AND       DELIVERED     IN       BOSTON 

AND      SUBURBS 
Full    information  by  Correspondence    for  Bundles    by  Mail  or  Express 

"YOU  CAN  RELY    ON  LEWANDOS" 
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NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE      .      NEW  BEDFORD 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

BY  THE 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

TUESDAY  EVENING 
APRIL  \2 

AT  8.J5 


SOLOIST 
Professed  WILLY  HESS 
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ested  in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  i,  1862,  as  stated  above. 
The  program  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 
Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Niirnberg"  (new)     ....  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus,  and 

Orchestra Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RttBSAMEN. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano .  Liszt 

Mr.  v.  BtJivOW. 
"Olieb'  solangduliebenkannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed  Chorus, 

Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

Part  II. 

"Ritter  Toggenburg,"   Symphony  in  one  movement   (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht" Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Friihlingslied " Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly- empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good:  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  n,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 
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*  * 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

i.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways,  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda, 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development.  . 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from    the   "crowned  Tone"  of 

*  See  "Les  Mattres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210 

SUCCESSFUL  \mii~*1P     .f^lTl  TlTl*!? 

NEW  METHOD    OF        V  UIVjIj      1^4  U  JL  1  U  KHi 

Talented  pupils  quickly  advanced.  Voices  developed  for  operatic  careers. 

ROBERT  ALVIN  AUGUSTINE 

826  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Call  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons  or  write  for  appointment. 
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Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther 's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march ;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention ;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in"  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare  ?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtef  "  "  He 's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it. " 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunsts"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57)- 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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NEW   BEDFORD   flUSIC    TEACHERS. 


Strings  and  Sundries.         Banjos  Reheaded. 

JOHN  EARL  RUSSELL, 

Teacher of 

Mandolin,  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Piano. 

Agent  for  Fairbank's  Banjos,  Vega  Mando- 
lins, Martin  Mandolins  and  Guitars. 
61    Maple    Street,    New   Bedford,    Mass. 


E.  E.  TOLMAN, 

TEACHEB  o!  VIOLIN  and  MANDOLIN. 

TOLMAN'S  ORCHESTRA. 
658  COUNTY  STREET. 

Telephone  477-5. 


EDMUND  GRINNELL, 
ORGANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano,  Harmony  and  Singing. 


JESSIE  HARMS  CVSIilNG, 
TEACHER  of  PIANOFORTE. 

142  Merrimac  Street. 


THOMAS    W.    RAMSDEN, 
ORGANIST. 

County  St.  M.  E.  Church 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

682  Cottage  Street. 


FLORENCE  E.  FORBES, 

TEACHES  ol  PIANO  and  THEOfiY. 
67  Hillman  Street. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 


CLARENCE  W.  AREY, 

TEACHER  of  VIOLIN. 

Home  Studio,    159   Washington   St. 


VOCAL  TEACHER 


Composer  and 


Conductor 


Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1 524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


iss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OF  SI/MGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATBERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week . 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  (tardea), 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Term*  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN      P  AU  L  L 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  j  ^~    Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS    BY    APPOINTMENT 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    NORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 


1909-1910 

CULLIS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1324  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELE/N  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim  School  0!  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Tharaday 

afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


F.  P.  McCORMICKr 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37  !Stelner(   Hall   Annex.    Boston. 


E.   PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  j6  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  % 
Third  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  12 
AT  8.J5 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 


G.  L  SCHIRMER  &  CO.,  338  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 


Perfection  in  Piano  Making 
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PROGRAMME 

Schumann  ....   Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  i,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.     Trio  I.:  Molto  piu  vivace.     Trio  II. 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy         .         .  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Richard  Strauss         .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan  "  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Wagner    .         .         .         .   "Waldweben"  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest"), 

from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II. 

Wagner    .         .       Prelude  and  "Love  Death  "  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 


SOLOIST 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38    .    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  worked  during  1832-33  on  a  symphony  in  G  minor.  The 
first  movement  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  in 
Zwickau,  November  18,  1832,  by  Clara  Wieck,  who  was  then  thirteen 
years  old.  This  movement  was  also  played  February  12,  1833,  at 
Schneeberg,  where  Schumann  lived  for  a  time  with  his  brothers,  and 
at  Leipsic,  April  29,  1833,  as  a  first  movement  of  a  First  Symphony. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau  in  1835, 
under  Schumann's  direction;  that  the  last  movement  was  a  failure. 
We  know  that  the  symphony  was  completed  and  never  published. 
Schumann  himself  wrote  to  Hofmeister  from  Schneeberg  (January 
29,  1833):  "The  symphony  is  going  ahead.  It  is  being  dfligently 
rehearsed  here  with  Beethoven's  in  A  major,  and  you  would  scarcely 
know  it  by  the  performance  at  Zwickau."  In  a  letter  dated  in  1839 
he  wrote  of  a  symphony  which  he  had  nearly  finished  in  1832. 

During  the  years  from  1833  to  1841  Schumann  wrote  many  of  his 
finest  and  most  characteristic  works,  but  they  were  pianoforte  pieces — 
Etudes  Symphoniques,  Carneval,  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor,  Sonata  in  G 
minor,  Fantasie,  Phantasiestucke,  Davidsbiindler,  Kreisleriana,  Novel- 
letten,  Nachtstiicke,  Faschingsschwank — and  songs.  But  in  1841 
he  wrote  the  Symphony  No.i,  in  B-flat;  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale 
(Finale  rewritten  in  1845);  Symphony  in  D  minor  (rewritten  in  1851, 
and  now  known  as  the  Fourth) ;  Allegro  for  piano  and  orchestra  (used 
as  first  movement  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54). 

Schumann  was  married  to  Clara  Wieck,  September  12,  1840,  after 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  father,  after  a 
nervous  strain  of  three  or  four  years.  His  happiness  was  great,  but  to 
say  with  some  that  this  joy  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  First 
Symphony  would  be  to  go  against  the  direct  evidence  submitted  by 
the  composer.  He  wrote  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  think  of  the  journal," — the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik, 
founded  by  Schumann,  Wieck,  Schunke,  and  Knorr  in  1834,  and  edited 
in  1 841  by  Schumann  alone:    "I  have  during  the  last  days  finished  a 
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task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with  happiness,  and  almost 
exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony — and,  what  is  more,  a 
Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  finished." 
And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to  Spohr:  "I  wrote  the 
symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they  are  very  old,  and 
surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  portray,  to  paint ; 
but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which  the  symphony  was  pro- 
duced influenced  its  form  and  character,  and  shaped  it  as  it  is."  He 
wrote  to  Wilhelm  Taubert,  who  was  to  conduct  the  work  in  Berlin: 
"Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance  a  sort  of 
longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when  I  wrote  in 
February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I  should  like  to 
have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like  unto  a  call  to 
awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between  the  lines,  in  the 
rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins  to  grow  green,  how 
a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how  little  by  little  all 
things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True,  these  are  fan- 
tastic thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was  finished;  only 
I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as  the  good-bye  of 
Spring." 

(It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symphony  was  fully  sketched  in  four 
days,  and  that  Schumann  now  speaks  of  composing  the  work  in  Febru- 
ary, 1841,  and  now  of  writing  it  toward  the  end  of  that  year.) 

Mr.  Berthold  Litzmann,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Clara  Schu- 
mann" (Leipsic,  1906),  gives  interesting  extracts  from  the  common 
diary  of  Schumann  and  his  wife,  notes  written  while  Schumann  was 
composing  this  symphony. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  1840,  she  complained  that  Robert  had 
been  for  some  days  "very  cold  toward  her,  yet  the  reason  for  it  is  a 
delightful  one."  January  17-23,  1841:  She  wrote  that  it  was  not  her 
week  to  keep  the  diary;  "but,  if  a  man  is  composing  a  symphony,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  do  anything  else.  .  .  .  The  symphony 
is  nearly  finished;  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  note  of  it,  but  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  Robert  at  last  has  started  out  in  the  field  where,  on 
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account  of  his  great  imagination,  he  belongs."  January  25:  "To-day, 
Monday,  Robert  has  nearly  finished  his  symphony;  it  was  composed 
chiefly  at  night — for  some  nights  my  poor  Robert  has  not  slept  on 
account  of  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring  Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by 
**gave  him  the  first  impulse  toward  composition." 

(Litzmann  adds  in  a  note  that  Schumann  at  first  thought  of  mottoes 
for  the  four  movements,  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening,"  "Joyful 
Playing,"  "Full  Spring."  Clara  did  not  write  out  the  poet  Bottger's 
name  in  her  diary.) 

According  to  the  diary  Schumann  completed  the  symphony  on 
Tuesday,  January  26:  "Begun  and  finished  in  four  days.  *  .  .  If  there 
were  only  an  orchestra  for  it  right  away.  I  must  confess,  my  dear 
husband,  I  did  not  give  you  credit  for  such  dexterity."  Schumann 
began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation  January  27,  and  Clara  impa- 
tiently waited  to  hear  a  note  of  the  symphony.  The  instrumentation 
of  the  first  movement  was  completed  February  4,  that  of  the  second 
and  third  movements  on  February  13,  that  of  the  fourth  on  February 
20,  in  the  year  1841.  Not  till  February  14  did  Schumann  play  the 
symphony  to  her.  E.  F.  Wenzel,  later  a  teacher  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory, and  E.  Pfundt,  a  kettledrum  player  of  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra,  were  present.  "I  should  like,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh  green 
leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  ...  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear  husband ! 
If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic  breath 
of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul."  The  instrumentation  was 
completed  on  February  20. 
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Clara  wrote  to  Emilie  List  after  the  performance:  "My  husband's 
symphony  achieved  a  triumph  over  all  cabals  and  intrigues.  ...  I 
never  heard  a  symphony  received  with  such  applause." 

Robert  wrote  in  the  diary  some  days  before  that  his  next  symphony 
should  be  entitled  "Clara";  "and  I  shall  paint  her  therein  with  flutes, 
oboes,  and  harps." 

*** 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Schumann  himself  makes  no  reference  to  a 
poem  that  undoubtedly  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this 
symphony.  In  October,  1842,  he  gave  his  portrait,  the  one  by 
Kriehuber,  to  Adolph  Bottger,  and  he  wrote  as  a  dedication  three 
measures  of  music  with  these  words:  "Beginning  of  a  symphony 
inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger:  to  the  poet,  in  remembrance 
of  Robert  Schumann."  The  music  was  the  opening  theme  given  to 
horns  and  trumpets.     Bottger  said  that  the  poem  was : — 

Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  triib'  und  schwer, 
Fliegst  drohend  iiber  Land  und  Meer. 

Dein  grauer  Schleier  deckt  im  Nu 
Des  Himmels  klares  Auge  zu. 

Dein  Nebel  wallt  herauf  von  fern, 
Und  Nacht  verhiillt  der  Liebe  Stern: 

Du  Geist  der  Wolke,  triib'  und  feucht, 
Was  hast  Du  all'  mein  Gliick  verscheucht, 

Was  rufst  Du,  Thranen  in's  Gesicht 
Und  Schatten  in  der  Seele  Licht? 

O  wende,  wende  Deinen  Lauf, — 
Im  Thale  bluht  der  Friihling  auf ! 

These  verses  have  thus  been  Englished  in  prose:  "Thou  Spirit  of 
the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and  sea; 
thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven;  thy  mist 
seethes  up  from  afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit 
of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how  thou  hast  frightened  away  all 
my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and  shadows  into 
the  light  of  my  soul !  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms 
the  Spring!" 


The  glove  store  that  carries 
a  good  line  of 
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This  symphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund  in  the  hall  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  Leipsic,  March  31,  1841.  Mendelssohn  conducted.  The 
symphony  was  played  from  manuscript.  The  program  was  as 
follows : — 

Chorus,  "Des  Staubes  eitel  Sorgen" Haydn 

Adagio  and  Rondo  from  Concerto  in  F  minor Chopin 

Clara  Schumann. 

Aria  from  "Iphigenie"  (sic) Gluck 

H.  Schmidt. 

Allegro R.  Schumann 

j  Song  without  Words Mendelssohn 

j  Piece Scarlatti 

Clara  Schumann. 

Symphony  (MS.)      R.  Schumann 

Conducted  by  Mendelssohn. 

Duo  for  Four  Hands  (new) Mendelssohn 

Clara  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn. 

Songs:    "Widmung,"  " Die  Lowenbraut " R.  Schumann 

"Am  Strande"      C.  Schumann 

Miss  Schloss. 
Duo  Concertante  for  Melophone  and  Violoncello 

Giulo  Regondi  and  Joseph  Lidel  (sic). 

Fantasie  on  Themes  from  "Moses" Thalberg 

Clara  Schumann. 

The  melophone  was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  reed  organ.  It  was 
invented  in  1837  by  Leclerc,  a  watchmaker  of  Paris,  and  was  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  guitar.  The  right  hand  acted  as  blower.  Halevy  used 
the  instrument  in  his  opera,  "Guido  et  Ginevra"  (Paris,  1838). 

*** 

On  August  13,  1 84 1,  the  symphony  was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus, 
that  corrections  might  be  made  for  publication.  The  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  September,  1841,  and  the  first  proofs  came  on  September  13, 
Clara  Schumann's  birthday  and  the  baptismal  day  of  Marie,  her  first 
daughter.     The  score  was  not  published  until  1853. 

On  the  program  of  the  concert  in  which  the  symphony  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  the  movements  were  thus  indicated : 

Introduzione  und  Allegro  vivace. 

Larghetto  und  Scherzo. 

Allegro  animato. 

*** 

The  Symphony  in  B-fiat  has  been  played  at  these  concerts,  under 
Mr.  Henschel,  March  4,  1882;  Mr.  Gericke,  November  15,  1884,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1886,  November  3,  1888;  Mr.  Nikisch,  March  8,  1890,  January 
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3i,  1891,  April  16,  1892,  January  28,  1893;  Mr.  Paur,  November  25, 
1893,  December  7,  1895,  October  23,  1897;  Mr.  Gericke,  October  14, 
1899,  January  4,  1902,  March  5,  1904,  November  25,  1905;  Dr.  Muck, 
November  3,  1906. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  triangle  (in  the  first  movement),  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  August,  King  of  Saxony. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Andante  un  poco 
maestoso,  B-fiat  major,  4-4,  which  begins  with  a  virile  phrase  in  the 
horns  and  trumpets,  answered  by  the  full  orchestra  fortissimo.  There 
are  stormy  accents  in  the  basses,  with  full  chords  in  the  brass  and  other 
strings,  and  each  chord  is  echoed  by  the  wood-wind.  Flute  and  clari- 
net notes  over  a  figure  in  the  violas  lead  to  a  gradual  crescendo  ed 
accelerando,  which  introduces  the  Allegro  molto  vivace,  B-fiat  major, 
2-4.  This  begins  at  once  with  a  brilliant  first  theme.  The  chief  figure 
is  taken  from  the  initial  horn  and  trumpet  call  as  Schumann  originally 
wrote  it.  The  development  of  the  theme  leads  finally  to  a  modulation 
to  the  key  of  C  major,  and  there  is  the  thought,  naturally,  of  F  major 
as  the  tonality  of  the  second  theme,  but  this  motive  given  out  by  the 
clarinets  and  bassoons  is  in  no  definite  tonality ;  it  is  in  a  mode  which 
suggests  A  minor  and  also  D  minor;  the  second  section  ends,  however, 
in  F  major,  and  the  further  development  adheres  to  this  key.  The 
first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and 
elaborately  worked  out.  The  first  motive  does  not  return  in  the  shape 
it  has  at  che  beginning  of  the  Allegro,  but  in  the  broader  version  heard 
at  the  opening  of  the  Introduction.  The  long  coda  begins  Animato, 
poco  a  poco  stringendo,  on  a  new  theme  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings, 
and  it  is  developed  until  horns  and  trumpets  sound  the  familiar  call. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  B-fiat  major,  3-8,  opens  with  a 
romanza  developed  by  the  violins.  The  second  theme,  C  major,  is  of 
a  more  restless  nature,  and  its  phrases  are  given  out  alternately  by  the 
wood-wind  and  violins.  The  melodious  first  theme  is  repeated,  B-fiat 
major,  by  the  violoncellos  against  an  accompaniment  in  second  violins 
and  violas  and  syncopated  chords  in  the  first  violins  and  the  wood- 
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wind.  There  is  a  new  episodic  theme.  The  first  motive  appears  for 
the  third  time,  now  in  E-flat  major.  It  is  sung  by  the  oboe  and  horn, 
accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with  passages  in  the  strings. 
Near  the  close  of  the  short  coda  are  solemn  harmonies  in  bassoons  and 
trombones.     This  movement  is  enchained  with  the  Scherzo. 

The  Scherzo,  molto  vivace,  D  minor,  3-4,  begins  in  G  minor.  The 
first  trio,  molto  piu  vivace,  D  major,  2-4,  includes  harmonic  interplay 
between  strings  and  wind  instruments.  It  is  developed  at  some  length, 
and  the  Scherzo  is  repeated.  There  is  a  second  trio,  B-flat  major,  3-4, 
with  imitative  contrapuntal  work,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  second  repe- 
tition of  the  Scherzo.  A  short  coda  has  the  rhythm  of  the  first  trio 
and  brings  the  end. 

Finale:  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso,  B-flat  major,  2-2.  It  begins 
with  a  fortissimo  figure  which  is  used  hereafter.  The  first  theme,  a 
cheerful,  tripping  dance  melody,  enters  and  is  developed  by  strings 
and  wood-wind.  The  second  theme,  equally  blithe,  is  in  G  major,  and 
the  impressive  initial  figure  of  the  full  orchestra  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  now  given  out  by  the  strings,  is  in  the  second  phrase. 
The  two  motives  are  worked  up  alternately.  The  free  fantasia  opens 
quietly.  Trombones  sound  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  There  is  a  long  series  of  imitations  on  the  first  theme  of 
the  Finale.  This  series  leads  to  some  horn  calls  and  a  cadenza  for  the 
flute.  The  third  section  of  the  movement  is  regular,  and  there  is  a 
brilliant  coda. 


Mr.  WiiyLY  Hess  was  born  on  July  14,  1859,  at  Mannheim.  When 
he  was  six  years  old,  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with  his  father, 
Julius,  a  pupil  of  Spohr.  He  was  in  America  with  his  family  in  1865, 
and  in  1868-69  he  made  a  tour  with  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra. 
He  played  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  November  6,  1869,  Leonard's 
"Concert  Militaire"  and  Beethoven's  Romanze  in  F  major.  In  1872 
he  left  America  for  Holland.  In  1873  ne  made  Heidelberg  his  dwell- 
ing-place. He  visited  London  for  the  first  time  in  1874.  In  1876  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Joachim.     In  1878  he  was  appointed  con- 
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certmaster  of  the  Opera  and  of  the  Museumsgesellschaft  orchestra  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  founded  a  string  quartet  and  a  trio 
with  Kwast  and  Hugo  Becker.  He  remained  in  Frankfort  for  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  as  concertmaster,  but  after  two  years  he  was  called  to 
Manchester,  England,  to  take  the  place  of  Ludwig  Strauss,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  as  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  led  by  Charles 
Halle.  In  1895  he  settled  at  Cologne  as  concertmaster  of  the  Guer- 
zenich  concerts,  leader  of  the  Guerzenich  Quartet,  and  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  1903,  and  he  resigned 
this  position  to  come  to  Boston  in  1904  as  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1906-07  he  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  He  was  given  the  title  of  "Royal 
Prussian  Professor"  by  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  in  1900  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Cologne. 

Mr.  Hess  has  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston  these  pieces: — 

Joachim:  Hungarian  concerto,  Op.  11,  October  22,  1904;  October 
23,  1909. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26,  November  12,  1904. 

Beethoven:  Concerto,  D  major,  Op.  61,  January  6,  1906. 

Spohr:   Concerto  No.  9,  D  minor,  October  20,  1906. 

Bruch:  Concerto  No.  3,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  58,  November 
21,  1908. 

He  was  leader  1904-07  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  which 
was  composed  1904-05  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  Krasselt,  and 
1905-06  and  1906-07  of  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Warnke.  In 
1908  Mr.  Hess  founded,  with  Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  the  Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Hess,  Theodorowicz,  Ferir,  Schroeder).  The  first 
concert  of  this  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  November  17,  1908. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg^ February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847). 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
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September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  "with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  this  city.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882),  Willis  E.  Nowell 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffler  (December  11,  1886),  Franz  Kneisel 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  1900),  and  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss 's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermessfich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling.  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen,    • 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen 

..Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fiir  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  batten. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoff en; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;   der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson :  * — 

Don  Juan   {to  Diego,  his  brother). 
O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 
Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 
Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 
I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ,    ■ 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 
The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 
The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 
When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  that 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish ;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem :  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau 's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara, "  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero'  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "  Don  Juan."  "  Don  Juan  " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
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"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world ; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("  My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;   but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant ;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing"—  is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess -, 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "  Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummeli."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "  Man  and  Superman  "  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ -point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash ;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 


"Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."  He 
gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — 

"Mimmy  t  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
t  The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  of  the  "  Ring"  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.  Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail :  he  wants 
to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 
to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov- 
ing mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 
the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper ;  fights;  and  is  forth- 
with slain,  to  his  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one  learns 
to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siegfried,  stung  by 
the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  tastes 
it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  saying  to  him,  and,  instructed  by 
it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes  into  the  cave  to 
secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy  returns 
and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over  the 
sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried  comes 
from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed  by 
the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 
fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self-revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 
fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tumult 
of  springs  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots  him 
to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8,  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings, 
later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 
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She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind 
instruments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  lin- 
ger; Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Materna;   Erda,  Luise  Jaide;    Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary; 
Alberich,  Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli 
Lehmann;    Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

«  Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  T.eipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch) ;  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;*  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1 , 
i886;f  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1,  1895.$  . 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.     It  was  stated  on  the 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer, 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Billow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde ;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary  ;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz  ;  Melot ; 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.    Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  i,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 


The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-con tinued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two 
chief  themes :  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 

ORIGINAL  GERMAN.  ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

Mild  und  leise  How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
wie  er  lachelt,  he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
wie  das  Auge  friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  Hqw  he 
hold  er  off  net :  shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
seht  ihr's,  Freunde,  high  amid  the  radiant  stars:  do  ye  not 
sah't  ihr's  nicht?  see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
Immer  lichter  and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
wie  er  leuchtet,  how  sweet  breath  is  .gently  wafted  from 
Stern-umstrahlet  his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends, 
hoch  sich  hebt:  look, — feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — Do 
seht  ihr's  nicht  ?  I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so  won- 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm  drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
muting schwillt,  plaining,  all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
voll  und  hehr  sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates 
im  Busen  quillt,  me,  soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing 
wie  den  Lippen  sounds  around  me?  As  it  sounds 
wonnig  mild  clearer,  billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves 
siisser  Athem  of  gentle  breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ec- 
sanft  entweht: —  static  perfume  ?  As  they  swell  and  roar 
Freunde,  seht, —  around  me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I 
fvihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht? —  hearken?  Shall  I  sip,  dive  under, 
Hbre  ich  nur  •  sweetly  exhale  myself  away  in  odors  ? 
diese  Weise,  *  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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die    so    wunder- 

voll  und  leise, 

Wonne  klagend, 

Alles  sagend, 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

Sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Liifte? 

sind  es  Wolken 

wonniger  Diifte? 

Wie  sie  Schwellen, 

mich  Umrauschen 

soil  ich  athmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schlurfen, 

untertauchen, 

suss  in  Diiften 

mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Athems 

wehenden  All — 

ertrinken — 

versinken — 

unbewusst — 
,  hochste  Lust! 

[Isolde  sinkt,  wie  verklart,  in 
Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's 
Leiche.  Grosse  Ruhrung  und  Kritruck- 
heit  unter  den  Umstehenden.] 


In  the  billowing  surge,  in  the  resounding 
echo,  in  the  World-breath's  waving  All 
— to  drown — to  sink — unconscious — 
highest  joy! 


[Isolde  sinks,  as  if  transfigured,  in 
Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 
dead  body.  Great  emotion  in  all 
present.] 


* 

*  * 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse:— 

Oh,  how  gently 

How  his  mighty  heart 

He  is  smiling, 

Is  swelling, 

See  his  eyelids 

Calm  and  happy, 

Open  softly, 

In  his  breast! 

See  how  brightly 

From  his  lips 

He  is  shining! 

How  sweet  an  incense 

See,  you,  friends — 

Softly  breathes! 

Oh,  see  you  not  ? 

Oh,  hearken,  friends 
Hear  ye  nothing, 

Mark  you  how  he 

Feel  ye  naught! 

Rises  radiant, 

It  is  I  alone 

Lifts  himself, 

That  listen 

All  clothed  in  starlight ! 

To  this  music 

See,  you,  friends — 

Strangely  gentle, 

Oh,  see  you  not  ? 

Love-persuading, 

VOICE    CULTURE.. 

Absolutely  new  method,  developing  the  voice  so  that  high  tones  are  sung  with  same 
ease  as  low  ones,  and  all  in  the  same  register.  Trilling  and  all  coloratura  embellishments 
made  possible.  Advanced  voeal  pupils  studying  for  operatic  careers,  as  well  as  professional 
singers,  wishing  to  make  their  services  more  valuable,  should  investigate.  A  few  lessons 
give  convincing  results.    Perfect  breath  control  produced.    For  further  information  address 

ROBERT  ALVIN  AUGUSTINE      826  c$S{^g£ALL' 

Call  Wednesdays  or  Fridays 
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Saying  all  things, 

And  sing  about  me! 

To  this  music 

Shall  I  breathe, 

From  him  coming 

Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

Through  me  like 

Shall  I  drink, 

A  trumpet  thrilling, 

Oh,  shall  I  dive 

Round  me  like 

Deep  beneath  them — 

An  ocean  surging, 

Breathe  my  last  ? 

O'er  me  like 

In  the  billows, 

An  ocean  flowing! 

In  the  music, 

In  the  world's 

Are  these  waves 

Great  whirlwind — losi 

About  me  breezes? 

Sinking, 

Are  these  odors 

Drowning, 

Fragrant  billows? 

Dreamless, 

How  they  gleam 

Blest. 

* 

* 

Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder- world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde? " 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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NEW  BEDFORD   flUSIC  TEACHERS. 


Strings  and  Sundries.        Banjos  Reheaded. 

JOHN  EARL   RUSSELL, 

Teacher  of 

Mandolin,  Banjo,  Guitar  and  Piano. 

Agent  for  Fairbank's  Banjos,  Vega  Mando- 
lins, Martin  Mandolins  and  Guitars. 
61    Maple    Street.    New   Bedford.    Mass. 


E.  E.  TOLMAN, 

TEACHES  ol  VIOLIN  and  MANDOLIN. 

TOLMAN'S  ORCHESTRA. 
658  COUNTY  STREET. 

Telephone  477-5. 


EDMUND  GRINNELL, 
ORGANIST 

Teacher  of  Piano,  Harmony  and  Singing. 


JESSIE  HARMS  CUSIiING, 
TEACHER  of  PIANOFORTE. 

142   Merrimac   Street. 


THOMAS    W.    RAMSDEN, 

ORGANIST. 

County  St.  M.  E.  Church 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

682  Cottage  Street. 


FLORENCE  E.  FORBES, 

TEACHED  ol  PIANO  and  THEOfiY. 
67  Hillman  Street. 


CLARENCE  W.  AREY, 

TEACHER  of  VIOLIN. 

Home  Studio,   159  Washington  St. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  FIELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


iss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY   BUILDING, 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 


REPRESENTING 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MDNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       A  L,  D  E  N     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  i  9-1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS    BY    APPOINTMENT 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Co-vent  Garden), 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  rendering*  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAH 


1909-1910 


LOUIS    NORMAN    CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  ana  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1324  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Oranrfe,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  .  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS.    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tbbmont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI   METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Miss  INEZ  DAY, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

J.ANQ  STUDIOS, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.   PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 
v      1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINQINQ. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37  Stalnort  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

HUa  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBUBNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAVIET, 


VOGAL  TEACHER 


Composer  and 


Conductor 


Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1 524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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PARSONS  THEATRE       .       .      HARTFORD 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

programme  of  % 
FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  15 
AT  845  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On]  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


5fl®Eff 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  M.  GALLUP  &  CO.  .   .   201  Asylum  Street,  Hartford 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                 Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                 Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.               Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Rennert,  B. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,'L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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FIRST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  15 

AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischutz  " 


Tschaikowsky  .         .         .  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse:   Allegro  moderate 

IV.  Finale  :  Andante  maestoso  ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Rachmaninoff  .         .  Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 

I.     Moderato.  °P*  l8 

II.     Adagio  Sostenuto. 
III.     Allegro  Scherzando. 

Beethoven Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
SERGE    RACHMANINOFF 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture;,  "Der  Freischutz" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Kunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  1 819-21,  to  replace  the 
original  building,  which  was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm; 
Overture  and  Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen 
music-pieces  were  stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly 
well,  and  was  sung  con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and 
took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler  and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could 
not  get  hold*  of  the  others.  Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli 
Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these  verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on 
Spontini,  much  to  Weber's  distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  ' '  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished ,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Die  Frieschutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph*  Barmann,  the  brilliant 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
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clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  -and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that 
applause  at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
i87i,pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.     W.  T.  Parke  wrote:   "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
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a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said :  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (i 787-1 860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait 
of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet, 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.     There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
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mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me 
incomparably  more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of"  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example"  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischutz' ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm  ? 
O  Weber!!" 
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The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) andAgathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  program-book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischiitz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but'  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
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gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz.'* 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz, 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets/  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 

the  marksman's  aim  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,f  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer,  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron, 
who  left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather  an 
English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  I 'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  dii  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castel-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "  Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grover|s 
Dictionary,  to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion edited  by  Mr.  Fuller -Maitland. — Ed. 

t  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "  History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 

Mrs.  VIRGINIA   P.  MARWICK 

Assistant,  Mrs.  AUGUSTA  BURBANK  COUCH 

Mrs.  Marwick's  methods  in  Vocal  Culture  have  developed  from  her  personal 

work  with  some  of  the  best  artists  in  this  country  and 

Europe,  among  whom  were : 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Quilmette,  in  Boston  Shakespeare,  in  London 

Madame  Fursh=Madi,  in  New  York  *  Madame  Le  Grange,  in  Paris 

and  several  others  of  prominence. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  .    .    .     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 
— I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of  Peter,— "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet) 
fringed  by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant 
stretch  of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Cen- 
tral Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of 
Switzerland,  the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  grad- 
ually exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for, 
although  he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached 
to  the  place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to 
Moscow,  he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I 
should  like  to  be  buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that 
T  intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but 
now  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 

♦This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 
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who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results. 
I  have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am 
not  very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  .to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  program  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:   "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.     There  is  some 
thing  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and   insincere,  which 
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the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky  arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on 
learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for 
the  moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikow- 
sky  took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the 
symphony  concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Neverthe- 
less, Tschaikowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  al- 
though his  opinion  of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphon)  pleased  the 
musicians;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


* 
*  * 
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The  first  performance  of  the  P^ifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.  The  symphony  has  also  been 
played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  1,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck). 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
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„  Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)  .  .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages   .        .        .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing    ....    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .    .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .    .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 

Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "  Face  to  Face  "  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs: 
'Twill  Not  Be  Long    .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .        .     .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 


$0.60 


0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God       .  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 


Two  Springs  .        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

MAIL  ORDERS  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this 
music  from  your  dealer.     Send  for  complete  list. 
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antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.  In  spite  of  differences 
in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends. 

* 
*  * 

The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro. The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony:  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
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assigned  first  to  the  wood-wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief 
theme  of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a 
halt;  the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a 
presto.     The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax 

contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 

* 
*  * 

Some  find  pleasure  in  characterizing  Tschaikowsky's  symphonies  as 
suites ;  Dvorak  is  said  to  have  made  this  criticism ;  but  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony escapes  this  charge,  for  objectors  admit  that  in  this  work  the 
composer  made  his  nearest  approach  to  true  symphonic  form  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro, 
and  that  a  waltz  movement  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo.  (They 
that  dismiss  the  "Pathetic"  because  an  adagio  serves  as  finale  should 
remember  that  the  finale  of  Spohr's  "The  Consecration  of  Tones" 
is  composed  of  a  larghetto,  "Funeral  Music,"  and  an  allegretto,  "Con- 
solation in  Tears."  Revolt  against  the  traditions  of  inexorable 
sonata  form  is  not  a  symptom  of  modern  musical  anarchy.  Gretry, 
in  his  "Memoires,  ou  Kssais  sur  la  Musique"  Paris  (1797),  wrote: 
"A  sonata  is  a  discourse.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  cuts 
his  speech  in  half  and  repeats  twice  each  of  these  halves?  'I  was  at 
your  house  this  morning;  yes,  I  was  at  your  house  this  morning  to 
consult  you  about  a  business  matter,  to  consult  you  about  a  business 
matter.'  Repetitions  in  music  affect  me  in  a  like  manner.  Let  iis 
discriminate,  however,  between  useless  repetitions  and  a  charming 
phrase  that  occurs  three  or  four  times,  and  the  repetitions  of  a  delight- 
ful air.  Just  as  one  may  say  to  his  sweetheart,  'I  love  you/  ten  times 
in  the  same  visit,  so  one  may  repeat  a  phrase  that  is  full  of  emotion. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  long  repetition  that  forms  the  half  of  a  musical 
discourse." 

No  one  has  written  so  shrewdly  or  more  sympathetically  concerning 
Tschaikowsky's  work  than  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  whose  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London,  1901)  and  the  Monthly  Musical  Record 
(London,  1902)  deserve  the  attention  of  all  students  of  music.  Mr. 
Newman  views  him  as  our  contemporary,  "much  more  the  man  of 
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our  own  day  than  the  belated  followers  of  the  classical  tradition.  He 
made  one  desperate  attempt — in  his  first  symphony — to  look  at  music 
and  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  formalist;  but  ever  after  that  he 
wisely  allowed  his  imagination  to  carry  him  whither  it  would.  We 
must  not  forget,  in  estimating  his  total  achievement,  that  he  died  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  powers,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  have  a  vision 
of  what  the  future  may  do  in  music. 

There  need  not  be  apology  for  liberal  quotations  from  Mr.  Newman's 
articles. 

"Students  of  Tschaikowsky's  instrumental  work  will  readily  agree 
that  as  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  years,  became  clearer  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  potentialities,  he  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  pro- 
gram form,  and  a  desire  to  abandon  the  mood  and  the  manner  of 
the  symphony  pure  and  simple.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
although  he  grew  enormously  in  sheer  musical  power,  he  grew  still 
more  rapidly  in  the  poetic  and  dramatic  sense  of  things,  finding  actual 
life  so  important,  so  pressing,  so  clamant,  that  it  interpenetrated  almost 
all  his  thoughts  of  music.  ...  In  these  first  three  symphonies,  then,  we 
find  Tschaikowsky  fluctuating  with  the  utmost  insouciance  between 
the  absolute  and  the  program  form-  and  between  the  absolute 
and  the  program  spirit.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  program  in  the 
fourth  symphony;  but  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  step  upon  quite 
unmistakable  ground.  After  the  first  symphony  had  come  the  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  after  the  second  'The  Tempest,'  after  the  third  the 
'Francesca  da  Rimini,' after  the  fourth  the  '1812'  overture  and  the 
'Manfred,'  while  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  symphonies  came  the 
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'Hamlet.'  Tschaikowsky  could  not  but  feel,  after  the. various  experi- 
ments he  had  made  in  both  forms,  that  there  was  something  more 
congenial  to  his  peculiar  imagination  in  the  symphonic  poem  or  the 
symphony  with  a  human  interest  than  in  the  symphony  pure  and 
simple.  Consequently  we  find  him  in  his  last  two  symphonies  osten- 
sibly working  in  the  classical  form,  but  really  in  the  romantic,  writing 
the  customary  four  movements  as  if  he  had  only  in  view  the  kind  of 
arbitrarily  connected  suite  which  generally  does  duty  for  a  symphony, 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  the  different  movements  an  emotional 
and  even  thematic  enchainment  the  one  with  the  other.  Yet,  char- 
acteristically enough,  he  has  not  reached  this  position  by  dint  of  rea- 
soning, and  so  does  not  hold  it  rationally.  We  might  expect  that  his 
last  symphony  would  exhibit  a  grip  of  his  own  theories — or,  let  us  say, 
his  intuitions — superior  to  that  shown  in  the  fifth.  But  it  is  in  the  fifth, 
in  reality,  that  the  subtlest  and  most  consistent  workings  of  his  new 
principle  of  structure  are  revealed." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  place  that  this 
Fifth  Symphony  should  occupy  in  the  list  of  Tschaikowsky's  works. 
Berezovsky  declares  it  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  six  symphonies, 
although  he  admits  it  is  a  striking  composition,  which  "seems  to  set 
forth  some  dark  spiritual  experience."  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Newman 
has  to  say  about  it: — 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  program,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
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dences  of  having  been  written  to  a  program.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme 
with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that 
irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in 
question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  fol- 
lowing andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the 
third  movement.  In  the  finale  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remark- 
able. It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  commence  this  move- 
ment; it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  afterwards.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes  of 
the  second  movement — the  andante — also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while 
the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction) 
is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly 
the  first  subject  of  the- allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the 
major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment as  in  the  allegro.  So  that — to  sum  the  matter  up  concisely — 
the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first  and  one 
from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  contain  one 
theme  from  the  first — a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  symphony.*  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture  to 
assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tschaikowsky  should  have 
indulged  in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'sym- 
phony in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
work  embodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite 
plain. 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  move- 
ment— the  waltz — is  never  really  gay;   there  is  always  the  suggestion 

*  For  the  persistent  use  of  fixed  thematic  material  throughout  the  movements  the  symphony  of  C£sar 
Franck  is  still  more  remarkable. — Ed. 
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of  impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the,  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were, 
the  emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony 
with  a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is 
in  the  major  instead  of  in  the  minor ;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weari- 
ness and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident. 
What  may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the 
second  movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject 
of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of 
the  same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  '  fate '  motive — a  change 
from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 
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The  concerto  was  published  in  1902.  It  is  dedicated  to  N.  Dahl. 
The  first  movement  begins  moderato,  C  minor,  2-2.  Introductory 
chords  for  the  pianoforte  lead  to  the  orchestral  exposition  of  the  chief 
and  passionate  theme.  The  second  chief  theme  (E-flat  major)  of  a 
lyrical  nature  is  given  to  the  pianoforte.  The  movement  is  elaborately 
worked  and  with  contrasting  sections,  among  them  a  Maestoso  alia 
marcia.  The  second  movement,  Adagio  sostenuto,  E  major,  4-4,  is  in 
the  extended  form  of  a  nocturne  with  an  agitated  middle  section. 
The  Finale  begins  Allegro  scherzando,  4-4,  with  transitional  passages 
for  orchestra.  After  a  section  in  3-2  there  is  a  section  in  B-flat  major, 
.4-4,  and  the  song  theme  given  first  to  the  orchestra  is  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte.  There  is  a  return  to  the  scherzando,  the  pace  quickens 
to  presto,  the  song  theme  returns.  A  cadenza  leads  to  the  apotheosis, 
maestoso,  C  major. 

*  * 

Rachmaninoff  entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  of  Music 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  remained  there  three  years,  studying 
chiefly  the  pianoforte.  In  1885  he  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Moscow, 
where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  with  Zvierev  and  afterward  with  Siloti, 
his  cousin.  He  studied  theory  and  composition  with  Taneieff  and 
Arensky.  As  a  pianist,  he  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude  in  1891, 
and  in  1892  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  composition,  a  reward  for 
his  one-act  opera  "Aleko,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  Moscow,  in  the  same  year.  Leaving  the  Conservatory,  he  made 
a  long  concert  tour  through  Russia.  He  went  to  London  for  the  first 
time  in  1899,  when  he  appeared  as  composer,  conductor,  and  pianist 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19,  and  his  orchestral  fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  Op.  7,  was  performed.  In  1902  he  visited  Vienna,  and  in  1907 
he  visited  Paris.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  conductor  of  Russian  opera  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of 
Moscow,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  left  Russia  to  make 
Dresden  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  has  since  lived,  devoting  himself 
to  composition,  although  he  has  visited  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
to  conduct  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city 
and  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows: — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  all 
of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gipsy  Capriceio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin  (1909). 
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Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  i,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  i;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Elegiac  Trio 
(in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  19;  two  pieces 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  two  pieces  for  violoncello  and  piano- 
forte, Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Two  Suites,  Op.  5  and  17; 
Six  pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  1 1 ;  Five  pieces  for  two  hands,  Op.  3 
(including  the  prelude  in  C-sharp  minor);  Seven  pieces,  Op.  10;  Six 
Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the  theme  of  Chopin's 
Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902) ;  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15, 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5)  Op.  17. 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna',  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptman,  as  the  heroine:     The  first 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  agaui  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  r,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen. 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,*  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  Xo. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  180J, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performanee  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diarv  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore  "  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 

*  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  th 
performance.a  nd,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting :  "Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  'the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"L,eonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  Of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was' Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
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general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "vSong  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  otfrer  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-halfTas  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  ere- 
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scendo  with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B,  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 

THE    STANDARD   VIOLINS     <IThere   are   no  other  Violins  like 

OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  THE      <JThey  stand  alone  for  quality  of 

tone,  workmanship,  and  varnish. 
CJIf  you  have  never  seen  and  played 
one,  you  ought  to  do  so,  and  you 
will  then  realize  why  they  are  so 

Al\T  1/  1  tfVlltlQ      ffPrices  range  from  $150  upwards, 

-»**•  "*•  V  AU.11.HO        and  our  catalog  No.  2D  tells  you 

all  about  them. 
tJOur  complete  catalogs  are  No.  iD, 
made  by  General    Merchandise;    No.    2D, 

'  *  Gemiin  der  Art ' '  Violins,  with  por- 

AUGUST  6EMUNDER  &  SONS    **:&&?  Artif «;  No  3£, 

Real  Old  Violins  and  Bows.     All 

42  East  23rd  Street  New  York      sent  on  request. 

Also    publishers  of  the  Violin  World,  50    cents   per  year.      Sample  copy   free. 
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giving  from  the  same  scene:  Leonora's  words  are,  "Ach !  du  hist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly- 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
program  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 

Bouilly,  a  pompous,  foolish  fellow  they  say,  wrote  other  librettos, 
among  them  the  book  of  Cherubini's  "Les  Deux  Journees"  ("The 
Water-carrier"),  and  the  authors  of  "Annales  Dramatiques"  (Paris, 
1809)  state  that  the  interest  of  his  plots  and  the  skill  shown  in  their 
construction  were  the  features  that  distinguished  his  work  and  brought 
extraordinary  success. 

Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  this  libretto,  was  a  singer  as  well 
as  composer.  Born  at  Beziers  in  1761,  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  But,  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas's 
"Olympe  de  Cleves, "  he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic 
tenor  at  Bordeaux.  In  1789  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor 
at  the  Th6atre  de  Monsieur;  when  the  Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened 
in  1 79 1,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest  of  his  singing  life.  He  com- 
posed thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas.  In  181 2  his  mind  was  affected, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for  some  months.     He  returned, 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
Friday  Evening,  November  19,  at  8 

(The  night  before  the  Foot-ball  game  at  Cambridge) 

HARVARD-YALE 

MUSICAL  CLUBS 


Tickets,  $1.50  and  $1.  Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  check 
or  money  order  addressed  L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  will  be  filled  in  order  received  prior  to  the  public  sale. 
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cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  1819  he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died 
in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825.  During  his  earlier  years  his  voice 
was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he  was  an  expressive  and  even  pas- 
sionate actor;  but  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  career  his  tones 
were  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He  created  the  part  of  Florestan 
in  his  "Leonore."  The  part  of  the  heroine  was  created  by  Julie  An- 
gelique  L,egrand,Hknown  on  the  stage  as  Mme.  Scio.  She  was  born 
at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her  and  abandoned  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age  of  eighteen  by  singing 
in  the  theatre.  At  first  her  engagements  were  in  the  provinces,  and 
at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with  Gaveaux.  She  married 
at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  Etienne  Scio.  She  went  to  Paris  in 
1 79 1,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opera-Comique  company,  and 
soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.  Her  voice  was  pure  and  sonorous, 
she  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  she  was  a  most  intelligent  actress, 
both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Too  ambitious,  she  assumed  certain 
parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon  showed  wear.  A 
widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage,  which  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of  consumption  at  Paris  in 
1807. 

Berlioz  tells  us  that  Gaveaux's  opera  was  considered  a  mediocre 
work  in  spite  of  the  talents  of  the  two  chief  singers,  and  that  the  score 
was  extremely  weak;  but  he  praises  Gaveaux's  music  to  Rocco's  song 
about  gold  for  its  melody,  diction,  and  piquant  instrumentation. 
Gaveaux  used  trombones  sparingly,  yet  he  introduced  them  in  the 
Prisoners'  chorus.  Berlioz  also  says  that  when  "Fidelio"  was  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  the  manager,  Carvalho,  wished 
to  introduce  as  the  characters  in  Bouilly's  situations  Ludovic  Sforza, 
Jean  Galeas,  Isabelle  d'Aragon,  and  Charles  VIII.,  and  to  have  the 
scenes  at  Milan,  1495,  for  the  purpose  of  more  brilliant  costumes  and 
tableaux.  Was  this  the  revival  in  i860,  when  Carre  and  Barbier  signed 
the  libretto,  and  Pauline  Viardot  impersonated  the  heroine? 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 

Music  Lovers  Pilgrimage  to  Europe 

Specially  arranged  Cathedral  Recitals  and  Concerts  by  the  great  masters,  Continental  Grand 
Opera,  Bayreuth  Musical  Festival,  Passion  Play  at  Ouerammergau. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  SUMMER  OF  1910 

Address  H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO.,  14  S  BEACON  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tours  Round  the  World,  to  the  Orient,  and  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
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HARTFORD   MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

TEACHER  OF  SI/NGING. 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  WEYHE.        Room  52,  Brown  and  Thomson  Building, 

'  926  Main  Street,  Hartford. 

Pupil  of  Mr   Emil  Kreuz,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Teacher  of  Violin  and  Piano. 

Studio,  35  Waverly  Building, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Orchestra  Work  Solicited. 


MARY  MILLARD  DIETRICH, 


R.  AUGUSTUS  LAWSON, 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  926  Main  Street. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


MUMCAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGING. 

Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE,  c&WS&Sk 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  SrmiDary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E,  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils   at   her  stadfd  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week. 
SOLO    SOPRANO.  Engagements  may   be    made    for   Private 

Representing  Musicales. 


254  West  85th  Street 


WILLIAM       A  L,  D  fc  N       P  AU  L  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours  :  j  ^  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2S16-1. 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
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Address  all  communications  to  AlVAH  GLOVES  SALMON.  Cintzli  Hill.  N«w  York  City 
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IVDIc.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Cerent  Garden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
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Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
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Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
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Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 
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E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 
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Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices, 
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School  of  Vocal  Instruction 
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Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
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and  Oratorio. 
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Reputation 


Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano, 
than  the  most  thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demon- 
stration only  tells  you  what  the  instrument  is  today. 
The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the  Chickering 
you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty 
years  hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assur- 
ance of  a  lifetime's  perfect  service. 
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Thirtieth  Concert  in  Hartford 
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Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  17 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven  ....         Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.'    Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Tschaikowsky  .        Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 

I.  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Canzonetta:  Andante. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo. 

Wagner      .  .     Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Wagner      .  .  "The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 


SOLOIST 
Mf.  MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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There   can  Only  be 

One  Best 


has  been  made  oi  test  materials,  by  best  piano-builders, 
under  best  conditions 

for  seventy-two  years 
It  is  proclaimed 

THE    WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

by  tke  hest  musical  artists  and  critics  of  two  hemispheres, 
and  it  best  satisfies  musical  taste  or  the  highest  order, 
and      musical      requirements      of      the       keenest      degree. 


REPRESENTED  BY£ 

SEDGWICK  &  CASEY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1 800  and  1 80 1 .  We  know  from  sketches  that, 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December 
22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described 
on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life 
in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanetus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 

♦Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinsller-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  was  enpaced  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  afterl  having  sung  in  Fthree  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sangas  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is'said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in'fcTauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death.* 
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chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  181 5  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her 
behind  the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 
consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 
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"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two. trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in 
the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are 
added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Biilow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed: — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 
his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna 
versate  manu,  versate  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly 
sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject ;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essentially 
individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Xow 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  cords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons 
as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not 
beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in 
instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is 
almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings. of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the 
drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed 
drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the 
isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling 
of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — how  will  this  mystery 
of  harmony  end  ? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not 
yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march, 
and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 
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"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by- 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  produce 
a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;   it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.     But  this  equality  from  beginning 
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to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
g6n6ral  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow 
cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  im- 
possible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark 
bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

*  * 
This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.     It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
•   ot  rtie  Pmlharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 


Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  a  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  a  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played 
by  ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously 
played  to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to 
Odessa  and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School 
of  that  city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and 
his  extraordinary  ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  Early  in 
1903  Leopold  Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 

He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
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at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  concerts 
in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  and  mature 
violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New 
York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His  first  recital 
in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  in  ^Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  2,  1909  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto, 
Op.  35).  He  gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  January  12,  1909;  in\Sym- 
phony  Hall,  February  1,  March  20,  1909.  He  played  at  a  concert  given 
on  April  4,  1909,  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund,  Beethoven's  concerto  and 
Saint-Saens's  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso.  His  "first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  in  the  season  of  1909-10  was  at  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's 
Morning  Musical  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  December  27,  1909. 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  35. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  spent  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1877-78  in  cities 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  March,  1878,  was  passed  at  Clarens.  On 
the  15th  of  that  month  he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  weather  had 
been  unfavorable  for  walking,  and  that  therefore  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  hearing  and  playing  music  at  home.  "To-day  I  played  the 
whole  time  with  Kotek.t    I  have  not  heard  or  played  any  good  music 

♦Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "  At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 

t  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamencz-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25,  1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4, 1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Music, 
Berlin.    As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.    Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to  him. 
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for  so  long  that  I  thus  busy  myself  with  extraordinary  gusto.  Do 
you  know  the  French  composer  Lalo's  'Spanish  Symphony'?  This 
piece  has  been  produced  by  the  now  very  modern  violinist  Sarasate. ' ' 
He  praised  Lalo's  work  for  "its  freshness,  piquant  rhythms,  beauti- 
fully harmonized  melodies,"  and  added,  "Like  Leo  Delibes  and  Bizet 
he  shuns  studiously  all  routine  commonplaces,  seeks  new  forms  with- 
out wishing  to  appear,  profound,  and,  unlike  the  Germans,  cares  more 
for  musical  beauty  than  for  mere  respect  for  the  old  traditions."  Two 
days  after  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  working  on  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a  violin  concerto,  and  some 
smaller  pieces.  He  wrote  on  March  31  that  the  sonata  and  the  con- 
certo interested  him  exceedingly.  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  begun  to  work  on  a  new  piece  without  having  finished  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Until  now  I  have  always  followed  the  rule  not  to  begin  a 
new  piece  before  the  old  one  was  completed;  but  now  I  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation  to  sketch  the  concerto,  and  I  was  so  delighted 
with  the  work  that  I  put  the  sonata  aside;  yet  now  and  then  I  go  back 
to  it."  He  wrote  to  the  publisher  Jurgenson  on  April  8:  "The  violin 
concerto  is  hurrying  towards  its  end.  I  fell  by  accident  on  the  idea  of 
composing  one,  but  I  started  the  work  and  was  seduced  by  it,  and  now 
the  sketches  are  almost  completed."  He  had  other  works  to  send 
to  him,  so  many  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  reserve  a  whole  railway 
car,  and  he  already  foresaw  Jurgenson  exclaiming,  "Go  to  the  devil!" 
They  would  not  meet  before  fall,  and  then  they  would  go  together  at 
once  into  a  tavern  for  a  friendly  drinking  set-to.  "  Strange  to  say, 
I  cannot  think  of  myself  in  any  other  way  at  Moscow  than  sitting  in 
the  Kneipe  and  emptying  one  bottle  after  another."  The  next  day 
he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  concerto  was  completed.  "I  shall 
now  play  it  through  several  times  with  Kotek,  who  is  still  here,  and 
then  score  it."  He  was  delayed  in  this  task  of  instrumentation  by 
brooding  over  gloomy  political  news,  for  Tschaikowsky  was  a  true 
patriot,  not  a  chauvinist.  He  wrote  on  April  15  that  his  "political 
fever"  had  run  its  course:  "The  first  movement  of  the  concerto  is 
now  all  ready,  i.e.,  copied  in  a  clear  hand  and  played  through.  I  am 
content  with  it.     I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Andante,  and  I  shall 
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either  better  it  radically  or  write  a  new  one.  The  Finale,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  is  as  successful  as  the  first  movement."  On  April  17  he 
wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "You  will  receive  my  concerto  before  it  is 
published.  I  shall  have  a  copy  of  it  made,  and  I'll  send  it  to  you 
probably  some  time  next  month.  I  wrote  to-day  another  Andante, 
which  corresponds  better  with  the  other  movements,  which  are  very 
complicated.  The  original  Andante  will  be  an  independent  violin 
piece,  and  I  shall  add  two  other  pieces  to  it,  which  I  have  yet  to  write. 
These  three  pieces  will  make  one  opus.*  I  consider  the  concerto  now 
as  completed,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  rush  at  the  scoring  of  it,  so  that 
I  can  leave  here  without  having  this  work  any  longer  before  me." 

Tschaikowsky  was  home  at  Brailow  in  May,  and  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
von  Meek  on  June  10:  "Your  frank  judgment  on  my  violin  concerto 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  would  have  been  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
if  you,  from  any  fear  of  wounding  the  petty  pride  of  a  composer,  had 
kept  back  your  opinion.  However,  I  must  defend  a  little  the  first 
movement  of  the  concerto.  Of  course,  it  houses,  as  does  every  piece 
that  serves  virtuoso  purposes,  much  that  appeals  chiefly  to  the  mind ; 
nevertheless,  the  themes  are  not  painfully  evolved:  the  plan  of  this 
movement  sprang  suddenly  in  my  head,  and  quickly  ran  into  its  mould. 
I  shall  not  give  up  the  hope  that  in  time  the  piece  will  give  you  greater 
pleasure. ' ' 

The  concerto,  dedicated  at  first  to  Leopold  Auer,  but  afterward  to 
Adolf  Brodsky, — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, — was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  4,  1881.  Brodsky 
was  the  solo  violinist. 

The  first  movement  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  on  February  11,  1888,  but  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  of  the  whole  work  was  by  Miss  Maud 
Powell  (now  Mrs.  Turner)  at  New  York,  January  19,  1889.  The  first 
performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  by  Mr.  Brodsky  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January  13,  1893. 

*  This  Andante  and  two  other  pieces,  composed  in  May,  1878,  at  Brailow,  were  published  in  1878  as 
"Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher,"  Op.  42. 
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The  second  and  third  movements  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski  on 
December  2,  1893;  the  whole  concerto  was  played  at  like  concerts  by 
Mr.  Alexandre  Petschnikoff  on  January  27,  1900,  by  Miss  Maud  Powell 
on  April  13,  1901,  by  Mr.  Karl  Barleben,  April  1,  1905,  and  by  Mr. 
Petschnikoff,  November  24,  1906. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4,  opens  with 
brief  preluding  in  strings  and  wood-wind,  but  without  any  thematic 
connection  with  what  is  to  follow.  There  are  then  hints  in  the  strings 
at  the  first  theme.  They  are  developed  in  a  crescendo,  which  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  the  solo  violin.  After  a  few  preliminary  measures 
the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  first  theme,  develops  it,  and  passes 
on  to  passage-work.  It  also  gives  out  the  second  theme  (A  major), 
develops  it,  and  again  passes  on  to  subsidiary  passage-work.  The 
free  fantasia  opens  with  the  first  theme,  ff,  as  an  orchestral  tutti  in  A 
major.  Instead  of  elaborate  working-out  there  is  ornamental  passage- 
work  for  the  solo  violin.  An  unaccompanied  cadenza  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  D  major  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement;  this  third  part  is  in  regular  relation  to  the  first  part. 
There  is  a  long  coda. 

The  second  movement  (Canzonetta:  Andante,  G  minor,  3-4)  begins 
with  a  dozen  introductory  measures  in  wood-wind  and  horns  after  the 
nature  of  a  free  instrumental  ritornello.  The  song  itself  is  sung  by 
the  solo  violin.  At  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  flute  and  clarinet  take 
up  the  initial  phrase  in  imitation.  The  violin  sings  the  second  theme 
in  E-flat  major,  and,  after  some  flowing  passage-work,  brings  back 
the  first  theme  with  clarinet  arpeggios.  There  is  more  passage-work 
for  the  solo  violin.  The  strange  harmonies  of  the  ritornello  are  heard 
again,  but  are  interrupted  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  short  coda, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Finale. 

The  Finale  (Allegro  vivacissimo,  D  major,  2-4)  is  a  rondo  based 
on  two  themes  of  Russian  character.  The  first  is  introduced  in  A 
major  by  the  solo  violin  and  afterward  tossed  about  in  F-sharp  minor 
by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  sudden  shiftings  of  tonality  and  un- 
common harmonic  progressions.     There  is  a  final,  delirious  climax. 
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Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Clarens  about  the  time 
he  began  work  on  this  concerto :  "I  will  say,  as  regards  the  specifically 
Russian  elements  in  my  compositions,  that  I  often  and  intentionally 
begin  a  work  in  which  one  or  two  folk-tunes  will  be  developed.  Often 
this  happens  of  itself,  without  intention,  as  in  the  Finale  of  our  sym- 
phony." "Our"  symphony  is  the  fourth.  "My  melodies  and  har- 
monies of  folk-song  character  come  from  the  fact  that  I  grew  up  in 
the  country,  and  in  my  earliest  childhood  was  impressed  by  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Russian  folk-music; 
also  from  this,  that  I  love  passionately  the  Russian  character  in  all 
its  expression;  in  short,  I  am  a  Russian  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word. ' ' 

This  Finale  is  Russian  in  many  ways,  as  in  the  characteristic  trick 
of  repeating  a  phrase  with  almost  endless  repetitions. 

* 
*  * 

The  concerto  was  dedicated  first  to  Leopold  Auer.*  Tschaikowsky, 
in  the  Diary  of  his  tour  in  1888,  wrote:  "I  do  not  know  whether  my 
dedication  was  flattering  to  Mr.  Auer,  but  in  spite  of  his  genuine  friend- 
ship he  never  tried  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  this  concerto.  He 
pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and  this  verdict,  coming  from  such 
an  authority  as  the  Petersburg  virtuoso,  had  the  effect  of  casting  this 
unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  for  many  years  to  come  into  the 
limbo  of  hopelessly  forgotten  things."  The  composer  about  seven 
years  before  this  wrote  to  Jurgenson  from  Rome  (December  27,  1881) 
that  Auer  had  been  "intriguing  against  him."  Peter's  brother  Modest 
explains  this  by  saying:  "It  had  been  reported  to  Peter  that  Auer  had 
dissuaded  Emile  Sauret  from  playing  the  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg"; 
but  Modest  also  adds  that  Auer  changed  his  opinion  many  years  after, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  interpreters  of  the  concerto. 
The  first  that  dared  to  play  it  was  Adolf  Brodsky.f     An  interesting 

*  Leopold  Auer,  a  celebrated  violinist,  was  born  at  Vesprem,  Hungary,  on  June  7,  1845.  He  studied  under 
Ridley  Kohne  at  the  Budapest  Conservatory,  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  under  Dont,  and  tinally  at  Hanover 
with  Joachim.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  concert-master  at  Diisseldorf;  in  1866  he  accepted  a  like  position 
at  Hamburg;  and  since  1868  he  has  been  solo  violinist  to  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  teacher  of  the  vio- 
lin at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  from  1887 
to  1892;    he  was  ennobled  in  1895;    and  in  1903  he  was  named  Imperial  State  Councillor. 

t  Adolf  Brodsky,  a  distinguished  violinist  and  quartet  player,  was  born  at  Taganrog,  Russia,  on  March 
21,  1851.  He  played  as  a  chUd  at  Odessa  in  i860,  and  a  rich  citizen  of  that  town  was  so  interested  in  him 
that  he  sent  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  with  Hellmesberger  at  the  Conservatory  (1862-63).  He  became 
a  member  of  his  teachers'  quartet,  and  was  soloist  of  the  court  opera  orchestra  (1868-70).  A  long  concert 
tour  ended  at  Moscow  in  1873,  and  there  he  studied  with  Laub,  and  in  1875  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatory. In  1879  he  went  to  Kieff  to  conduct  symphony  concerts,  and  in  1881  he  wandered  as  a  virtuoso, 
playing  with  great  success  in  leading  cities,  until  he  settled  in  Leipsic,  1882-83,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  at  the 
Conservatory.  In  1891  he  was  called  to  New  York,  where  he  lived  until  1894.  In  1894  he  lived  in  Berlin- 
The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  be  the  director  of  the  College  of  Music,  Manchester  (England).  He  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  November  28,  1891  (Brahms 's  Concerto).  He  also  played  here  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York  and  in  quartet. 
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letter  from  him  to  Tschaikowsky  after  the  first  performance  in  Vienna 
(1881)  is  published  in  Modest 's  Life  of  his  brother  (vol.  ii.  p.  177) :  "I 
had  the  wish  to  play  the  concerto  in  public  ever  since  I  first  looked  it 
through.  That  was  two  years  ago.  I  often  took  it  up  and  often  put 
it  down,  because  my  laziness  was  stronger  than  my  wish  to  reach  the 
goal.  You  have,  indeed,  crammed  too  many  difficulties  into  it.  I 
played  it  last  year  in  Paris  to  L,aroche,  but  so  badly  that  he  could  gain 
no  true  idea  of  the  work;  nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  with  it.  That 
journey  to  Paris  which  turned  out  unluckily  for  me — I  had  to  bear  many 
rude  things  from  Colonne  and  Pasdeloup — fired  my  energy  (misfortune 
always  does  this  to  me,  but  when  I  am  fortunate  then  am  I  weak)  so 
that,  back  in  Russia,  I  took  up  the  concerto  with  burning  zeal.  It  is 
wonderfully  beautiful!  One  can  play  it  again  and  again  and  never  be 
bored;  and  this  is  a  most  important  circumstance  for  the  conquering 
of  its  difficulties.  When  I  felt  myself  sure  of  it,  I  determined  to  try 
my  luck  in  Vienna.  Now  I  come  to  the  point  where  I  must  say  to  you 
that  you  should  not  thank  me :  I  should  thank  you ;  for  it  was  only  the 
wish  to  know  the  new  concerto  that  induced  Hans  Richter  and  later  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  hear  me  play  and  grant  my  participation 
in  one  of  these  concerts.  The  concerto  was  not  liked  at  the  rehearsal 
of  the  new  pieces,  although  I  came  out  successfully  on  its  shoulders. 
It  would  have  been  most  unthankful  on  my  part,  had  I  not  strained 
every  nerve  to  pull  my  benefactor  through  behind  me.  Finally  we 
were  admitted  to  the  Philharmonic  concert.  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  rehearsal,  and  much  time  was  lost  there  in  the  correction  of  the 
parts,  that  swarmed  with  errors.  The  players  determined  to  accom- 
pany everything  pianissimo,  not  to  go  to  smash;  naturally  the  work, 
which  demands  many  nuances,  even  in  the  accompaniment,  suffered 
thereby.  Richter  wished  to  make  some  cuts,  but  I  did  not  allow  it. "  * 
The  concerto  came  immediately  after  a  divertimento  by  Mozart. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  Viennese  critics  and  of  Brodsky  there 
was  a  furious  mixture  of  applause  and  hissing  after  the  performance. 

*  For  an  entertaining  account  of  Brodsky  and  his  life  in  Leipsic,  given  by  Tschaikowsky  himself  in  his 
above-mentioned  Diary,  see  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Tschaikowsky,"  pp.  180-196  (London,  1890). 
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The  applause'prevailed,  and  Brodsky  was  thrice  recalled,  which  showed 
that  the  hissing  was  directed  against  the  work,  not  the  interpreter. 
Out  of  ten  critics  only  two,  and  they  were  the  least  important,  reviewed 
the  concerto  favorably.  The  review  by  Eduard  Hanslick,  who  was 
born  hating  program  music  and  the  Russian  school,  was  extravagant 
in  its  bitterness,  and  caused  Tschaikowsky  long-continued  distress, 
although  Brodsky,  Carl  Halir,  and  other  violinists  soon  made  his  con- 
certo popular.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  from  Rome,  January  8,  1882, 
to  Jurgenson:  "My  dear,  I  saw  lately  in  a  cafe  a  number  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  in  which  Hanslick  speaks  so  curiously  about  my  violin 
concerto  that  I  beg  you  to  read  it.  Besides  other  reproaches  he  cen- 
sures  Brodsky  for  having  chosen  it.  If  you  know  Brodsky's  address, 
please  write  to  him  that  I  am  moved  deeply  by  the  courage  shown  by 
him  in  playing  so  difficult  and  ungrateful  a  piece  before  a  most  preju- 
diced audience.  If  Kotek,  my  best  friend,  were  so  cowardly  and  pusil- 
lanimous as  to  change  his  intention  of  acquainting  the  St.  Petersburg 
public  with  this  concerto,  although  it  was  his  pressing  duty  to  play 
it,  for  he  is  responsible  in  the  matter  of  ease  of  execution  of  the  piece; 
if  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  intrigued  against  me,  so  am 
I  doubly  thankful  to  dear  Brodsky,  in  that  for  my  sake  he  must  stand 
the  curses  of  the  Viennese  journals. ' ' 

The  review  of  Hanslick  is  preserved  in  the  volume  of  his  collected 
feuilletons  entitled  "Concerte,  Componisten  und  Virtuosen  der  letz- 
ten  funfzehn  Jahre,  1870-1885,"  pp.  295,  296  (Berlin,  1886).  The 
criticism  in  its  fierce  extravagance  now  seems  to  us  amusing.  Here 
are  extracts:  "For  a  while  the  concerto  has  proportion,  is  musical,  and 
is  not  without  genius,  but  soon  savagery  gains  the  upper  hand  and  lords 
it  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer  played: 
it  is  yanked  about,  it  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black  and  blue.  .  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  conquer  these  hair-rais- 
ing difficulties,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Brodsky  martyrized  his  hearers 
as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with  its  tender  national  melody,  almost  ■ 
conciliates,  almost  wins  us.  But  it  breaks  off  abruptly  to  make 
way   for    a   finale    that    puts    us   in    the   midst    of   the   brutal    and 
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Wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  kermess.  We  see  wild  and  vulgar  faces, 
we  hear  curses,  we  smell  bad  brandy.  Friedrich  Vischer  once  asserted 
in  reference  to  lascivious  paintings  that  there  are  pictures  which  'stink 
in  the  eye. '  Tschaikowsky  's  violin  concerto  brings  to  us  for  the  first 
time  the  horrid  idea  that  there  may  be  music  that  stinks  in  the  ear." 
Modest  Tschaikowsky  tells  us  that  this  article  disquieted  Peter  till  he 
died;  that  he  knew  it  by  heart,  as  he  did  an  adverse  criticism  written 
by  Cesar  Cui  in  1866. 

How  Tschaikowsky  felt  toward  Kotek  may  be  known  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  own  brother  Anatol  from  Rome,  January  12,  1882: 
"I  have  been  carrying  on  a  singular  correspondence  with  Kotek.  He 
did  not  answer  my  letter  in  any  way,  but  he  wrote  to  me  first  after  his 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  that  he  had  not  played  the  concerto  because 
Sauret  was  going  to  play  it.  I  answered  him  that  Sauret  was  at  any 
rate  too  lazy  to  play  it;  that  the  question  was  not  about  Sauret  or 
about  the  concerto,  but  about  him,  Kotek,  from  whom  I  had  expected 
more  self-sacrifice  on  my  account  and  more  simple  courage.  He  did 
not  answer  this  for  a  long  time,  but  yesterday  I  at  last  received  a  very 
silly  note  from  him.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
had  only  a  month  before  his  engagement,  so  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  piece  (he  had  already  sweated  over  it  for  a  month). 
He  furthermore  said  that  it  was  a  curious  thing  to  ask  of  him  to  play 
in  a  strange  city  a  concerto  'that  had  not  yet  been  played,'  especially 
during  the  presence  there  of  Sarasate.  I  answered  his  stupid  letter 
to-day  and  in  a  fitting  manner." 

"Afterwards,"  said  Tschaikowsky  in  his  Diary,  "Brodsky  played 
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the  'stinking  concerto'  everywhere,  and  everywhere  the  critics  abused 
him  in  the  same  style  as  Hanslick.    But  the  deed  was  done;   my  con- 
certo was  saved,  and  is  now  frequently  played  in  Western  Europe, 
especially  since  there  came  to  Brodsky 's  assistance  another  fine  violin 
ist,  young  Halir. ' ' 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;*  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1, 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Bulow  conducted. 
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1 886;*    the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  i,  1 895.1 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "  through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 

*  * 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo ;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are '  two 
chief  themes :  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 

*  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde ;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary  ;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz  ;  Melot, 
J  as.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 


ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 

Mild  und  leise 
wie  er  lachelt, 
wie  das  Auge 
hold  er  off  net : 
sent  ihr's,  Freunde, 
sah't  ihr's  nicht? 
Immer  lichter 
wie  er  leuchtet, 
Stern-utnstrahlet 
hoch  sich  hebt: 
eht  ihr's  nicht  ? 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm 
muthig  schwillt, 
voll  und  hehr 
im  Busen  quillt, 
wie  den  Lippen 
wonnig  mild 
siisser  Athem 
sanft  entweht: — 
Freunde,  seht, — 
fuhlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht  ?- 
Hore  ich  nur 
diese  Weise, 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
high  amid  the  radiant  stars:  do  ye  not 
see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
how  sweet  breath  is  gently  wafted  from 
his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends, 
look, — feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — Do 
I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so  won- 
drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
plaining, all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates 
me,  soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing 
sounds  around  me?  As  it  sounds 
clearer,  billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves 
of  gentle  breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ec- 
static perfume?  As  they  swell  and  roar 
around  me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I 
hearken?  vShall  I  sip,  dive  under, 
sweetly   exhale  myself  away    in  odors? 

*  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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die    so    wunder-  In  the  billowing  surge,  in  the  resounding 

voll  und  leise,  echo,  in  the  World-breath's  waving  A11 

Wonne  klagend,  — to     drown — to      sink— unconscious- - 

Allessagend,  highest  joy! 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

Sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Liifte? 

sind  es  Wolken 

wonniger  Dufte? 

Wie  sie  Schwellen, 

mich  Umrauschen 

soil  ich  athmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schlurfen, 

untertauchen, 

suss  in  Duften 

mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Athems 

wehenden  All — 

ertrinken — 

versinken — 

unbewusst — 

hochste  Lust 

[Isolde      sinkt,      wie     verklart,      in  [Isolde    sinks,    as   if   transfigured,    in 

Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan  s  Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 

Leiche.     Grosse  Running  und  Entruck-  dead     body.     Great     emotion     in     all 

heit  unter  den  Umstehenden]  present.] 


* 
*   * 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wag: 

tier's  text  into  verse : — 

Oh,  how  gently 
He  is  smiling, 
See  his  eyelids 
Open  softly, 
See  how  brightly 
He  is  shining! 
See,  you,  friends — 
Oh,  see  you  not  ? 

Mark  you  how  he 
Rises  radiant, 
Lifts  himself, 
All  clothed  in  starlight! 
See,  you,  friends — 
Oh,  see  you  not? 
How  his  mighty  heart 
Is  swelling, 
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Calm  and  happy,  Are  these  waves 

In  his  breast!  About  me  breezes? 

From  his  lips  Are  these  odors 

How  sweet  an  incense  Fragrant  billows? 

Softly  breathes!  How  they  gleam 

Oh,  hearken,  friends —  And  sing  about  me! 

Hear  ye  nothing,  Shall  I  breathe, 

Feel  ye  naught!  Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

It  is  I  alone  Shall  I  drink, 

That  listen  Oh,  shall  I  dive 

To  this  music  Deep  beneath  them — 

Strangely  gentle,  Breathe  my  last  ? 

Love-persuading,  In  the  billows, 

Saying  all  things;  In  the  music, 

To  this  music  In  the  world's 

From  him  coming,  Great  whirlwind — lost; 

Through  me  like  Sinking, 

A  trumpet  thrilling,  Drowning, 

Round  me  like  Dreamless, 

An  ocean  surging,  Blest. 

O'er  me  like 

An  ocean  flowing  ! 

Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  irl  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn,  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder-world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?  " 

* 
*  * 
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Wagner  at  first  intended  that  Therese  Tietjens  (1831-77)  should 
create  the  part  of  Isolde;  but,  when  he  engaged  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1836-65)  for  his  Tristan,  he  took  the  tenor's  wife,  Malvina 
Guarrigues,  or  Malwina  Garrigues,  originally  of  a  French  family  and 
the  great-grand-niece  of  David  Garriek.  For  the  singular  silence  of 
Wagner  in  his  writings  concerning  his  first  Isolde,  see  Maurice  Kuffcr- 
ath's  "Tristan  et  Iseult"  (Paris,  1894),  PP-  61-63.  Wagner  compli- 
mented her  highly  at  the  time  of  the  performances.  The  fourth  anrl 
last  was  on  July  1,  1865.  Schnorr  died  at  Dresden,  July  21  of  that 
year,  from  the  results  of  a  cold  contracted  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
His  wife  then  left  the  stage.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  December  7,  1825, 
she  died  at  Carlsruhe,  February  8,  1904. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
THE   INDEFINITE   DEBUSSY. 

(By  "R.  T. "  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  July  24,  1909.) 
The  chief  characteristic  of  perfect  art  is  that  it  satisfies  perfectly. 
We  seem  to  be  brought  before  an  inspired  solution  of  life.  Life  is 
the  million  scattered  parts  of  a  puzzle;  the  artist  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  their  harmonious  relation.  Art  in  its  last  analysis  is  truth.  The 
state  of  satisfaction  that  comes  to  us  from  great  art  is  one  of  feeling. 
The  intellect  plays  a  part  in  it,  but  the  feeling  is  strong  and  definite 
before  the  mind  runs  consciously  to  analysis.  The  artist  seems  to 
speak  to  something  in  the  depths.  Our  first  impression — that  is  to 
say  if  we  are  rightly  attuned — is  that  the  work  is  inevitable,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it  without  doing  it  irreparable 
injury. 

The  musician,  like  every  other  kind  of  artist,  has  this  perfect  satis- 
faction in  the  best  things  of  his  art,  but  perhaps  he  has  more  difficulty 
than  the  others  in  convincing  sceptics.  Tolstoi  makes  one  of  his  char 
acters  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  for  music  that  it  elevates  the  soul. 
Great  music,  it  seems,  causes  only  irritation,  because  it  never  ends  in 
anything.     The  hearer  is  senselessly  thrown  into  a  certain  mood  without 
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knowing  what  circumstances  brought  the  mood  about.  Tolstoi's 
quarrel  with  Beethoven  is  that  he  does  not  say  definitely  what  his 
music  means.  Now,  to  say  that  art  is  indefinite  is  to  say  that  it  is 
incomplete.  But  here  I  must  make  haste  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
"indefinite."  Some  people  are  always  asking  more  from  music  than 
it  is  capable  of  giving.  Every  medium  has  its  limitations,  and  can 
speak  only  within  these  limitations.  Considering  the  emotional 
stimulus  of  music,  poetic  rhapsody  running  to  highly  colored  figures 
of  speech  is  inevitable ;  but  one  is  afraid  it  has  done  not  a  little  to  raise 
false  conceptions  about  the  "meaning"  of  music.  Unmusical  and 
half-musical  people  hear  that  music  "means"  this  or  that,  and  they 
feel  called  on  to  search  for  the  significance  of  musical  composition 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found.  They  are  not  slow  to  notice,  too,  that 
if  the  "  meaning  "  is  not  attached  to  the  piece  of  music,  no  two  musicians 
can  arrive  at  the  same  opinion  regarding  it.  The  fanciful  and  widely 
differing  meanings  given  to  music  by  poets  and  novelists  and  the  "pro- 
grams" of  romantic  composers  seem  to  have  convinced  the  sceptic 
that  music  is  essentially  indefinite. 

Now,  great  music  is  perhaps  the  most  definite  thing  in  the  world. 
People,  it  is  true,  go  to  concerts  and  come  back  each  with  a  different 
story.  To  the  sceptic  it  may  appear  that  none  has  got  a  clear  im- 
pression. Where  the  sceptic  makes  the  mistake,  however,  is  in  think- 
ing of  language  as  a  perfect  instrument  of  expression.  Things  that 
cannot  be  described  in  words  are  not  therefore  indefinite.  The  per- 
fume of  a  rose,  for  example,  is  definite  enough.  Yet  a  man  born  without 
the  sense  of  smell  might  read  all  the  known  literature  on  roses  without 
being  able  to  realize  it.  The  only  way  to  know  the  perfume  of  the  rose 
is  through  the  sense  to  which  it  appeals.  Similarly,  a  man  without  the 
sense  of  taste  would  be  no  wiser  after  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  flavor 
of  strawberries — to  take  a  seasonable  example.  No  clear  impression 
could  be  conveyed,  because  the  impression  is  one  that  cannot  be  con- 
veyed in  words.  There  are  countless  definite  things  that  cannot  be 
described.  The  stronger  their  effect,  too,  the  more  varied  and  seem- 
ingly conflicting  the  attempted  descriptions  of  them  will  be.  Music 
sets  up  an  emotional  ferment,  out  of  which  widely  differing  ideas  are 
born.     The  result  may  be  poetry,  as  Keats  suggests  in 

"The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  ears, 
And,  as  it  reaches  each  delicious  ending, 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tone." 

"Program"  music  is  a  reversal  of  the  natural  process,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  people  deficient  in  imagination. 

The  unmusical  man,  if  he  takesVcurious< interest  in  music,  very  often 
favors  "program"  music.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  If 
the  music  says  nothing  to  him,  the  "program"  does.  He  thinks  of 
the  "program,"  therefore,  as  making  music  more  human,  connecting 
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it  with  life,  giving  it  a  definite  message  to  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  "program"  is  never  the  essential  thing  (I  mean  by  "pro- 
gram," of  course,  the  official  literary  explanation).  The  "program" 
does  not  interpret  the  music.  It  is  the  music  that  lends  something 
of  itself  to  color  and  emotionalizes  the  "program."  Music  is  the  uni- 
versal native;  it  is  never  the  foreigner  with  the  literary  person  for  in- 
terpreter. 

This  pathetic  call  for  a  meaning  for  music  might  be  shown  to  be 
ridiculous  by  a  dozen  analogies.  A  harmonious  color  scheme  in  a 
picture  speaks  definitely  to  the  artist,  and  gives  him  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  is  quite  complete  in  itself.  Could  you  imagine  a  man,  even 
if  he  had  no  sense  of  color,  doubting  the  reality  of  this  satisfaction, 
and  saying  that  if  you  gave  him  a  landscape  that  was  also  a  history 
of  the  amours  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then  he  would  talk  to  you! 
Or  could  you  imagine  a  man  who  could  see  nothing  in  a  statue  of  a 
warrior,  unless  the  accoutrements  were  labelled  "justice,"  "love," 
"truth,"  etc.,  and  the  work  of  art  made  into  a  sermon?  These  men 
would  leave  out  the  real  spiritual  element  in  the  thing  they  are  consider- 
ing, the  element  by  which  it  exists  as  art,  the  element  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  statue,  makes  it  living  art  instead  of  dead  clay.  This  desire  for 
a  "program"  arises  in  most  cases  from  a  lack  of  power  to  grasp  the 
thing  presented  in  its  essentials.  The  man  who  calls  loudest  for  a 
"program"  is  the  very  man  whom  a  "program"  could  not  help. 
The  theory  of  the  definiteness  and  self-sufficiency  of  music  is  quite 
consistent  with  a  theory  of  program  music.  Indeed,  a  right  theory 
of  program  music  is  not  possible  until  it  is  recognised. 

Not  only  is  music  as  definite  as  are  literature  and  painting,  but  its 
definiteness  is  so  great  that  when  brought  into  touch  with  the  other 
arts  it  tends  to  absorb  them  altogether.  This  is  what  Wagner  meant 
when  he  called  music  the  redemptive  art.  Music  can  give  even  to 
bad  verse  something  of  its" own  emotional  strength.  But  Wagner 
was  only  half  right.  Music  redeems  only  when  it  is  great  in  itself. 
Bad  music  kills  everything  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  I 
can  recall  a  setting  of  Keats's  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale"  that  gave  its 
audience  a  half-hour's  undiluted  misery.  The  vexed  question  of  music- 
drama  has  again  been  forced  on  us  through  the  recent  performance  at 
Covent  Garden  of  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande."  In  a  sense  the 
whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  aggressive  individuality  of  music. 
There  was  a  time  before  music  became  an  art  that  it  was  indefinite 
in  form  if  not  in  effect.  In  the  early  days  of  Italian  opera  music  was 
allowed  full  sway.  The  librettist  was  under  the  thumb  of  the  com- 
poser. The  drama,  if  it'could  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  was  cut  and  twisted 
to  suit  the^music.  The  wretched  quality  of  the  verse  was  hardly  no- 
ticed because  the  word  was  there  only  as  insignificant  slave  of  the  note. 
Gluck  got  rid  of  some  of  the  more  glaring  anomalies;   the  drama  was 
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not  set  quite  free,  but  it  helped  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  music. 
Then  Wagner  announced  as  a  great  discovery  the  error  of  opera — that 
a  means  of  expression  (music)  had  been  made  the  end,  while  the  end 
of  expression  (the  drama)  had  been  made  a  means;  and  his  .works 
were  ostensibly  intended  to  put  matters  straight.  We  are  all,  however, 
agreed  now  that  it  is  Wagner  the  musician  who  counts.  Who  would 
sit  twice  through  "The  Ring"  if  it  were  not  for  its  music?  The  music 
in  itself  takes  up  almost  all  our  attention,  although,  naturally,  we 
recognize  its  appropriateness  to  the  dramatic  situations.  Melody  is 
music's  most  definite  feature,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  soften  that 
by  avoiding  cadence,  by  the  dovetailing  of  parts,  by  symphonic  treat- 
ment, by  keeping  the  singers  at  declamation  and  transferring  the  bulk 
of  the  musical  interest  to  the  orchestra.  In  spite  of  it  all  the  effect 
was  still  nine-tenths  musical.  We  came  from  the  opera-house  with  the 
music,  and  thought  only  incidentally  of  the  drama.  Strauss  attempts 
to  follow  the  drama  still  more  closely,  yet  his  giant  orchestra  with 
its  amazing  effects  really  dominates  everything. 

And  now  we  have  Debussy,  who  would  save  the  drama  at  all  costs, 
and  feels  that  it  is  to  be  done  only  by  destroying  the  old-fashioned 
definiteness  of  music.  With  Debussy  one  can  hardly  talk  now  of 
melody  or  keys.  Chord  melts  into  chord,  the  drama  is  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sound.  "Pell6as  et  Melisande"  is  an  extraordinary 
tour  de  force.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  curiosity  has  died  down 
its  success  will  depend  on  how  much  it  interests  us  as  music.  The  history 
of  opera  is  an  attempt  to  put  music  in  its  place,  and  the  discovery 
that  it  can  never  have  other  than  the  first  place.  Opera  is  a  com- 
promise, and  a  compromise  that  must  always  leave  music  the  chief 
factor.  Music  may  be  made  more  and  more  expressive,  more  capable 
of  reflecting  and  coloring  drama,  but  it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  unless 
that  is  respected  music-drama  cannot  possibly  progress.  The  ideals 
of  the  new  music-drama  suggest  dangerously  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  in  which  the  orchestra  softly  simmers  and  fizzles  in  blood- 
curdling fashion  while  the  heroine  dies  in  the  snow  or  the  hero  swears 
a  terrible  oath  under  the  blasted  oak.  It  needs  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius  like  Debussy  and  a  Maeterlinck  for  librettist  to  make  the  methods 
of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  even  plausible.  It  may  be  that  when  people 
get  to  know  Debussy  better  they  will  find  his  music  perfectly  definite 
in  effect,  only  further  removed  from  possibility  of  description  than  the 
other.  If  that  be  so,  it  will  speak  of  its  own  life  as  well  as  of  the  life 
of  the  drama,  and  in  so  doing  will  tend  once  more  to  keep  the  drama 
in  a  secondary  place.  Perfect  fusion  seems  impossible,  if  the  music 
is  to  be  great  and  living. 


The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  from   "The  Valkyrie,"  Act  III., 
Scene    i Richard  Wagner 

The  scene  is  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain  top.  A  pine  wood  is 
on  the  right.  On  the  left  is  an  entrance  to  a  cave;  above  this  the  rock 
rises  the  highest.  The  view  is  wholly  open  at  the  back.  Clouds 
now  and  then  fly  by,  as  though  driven  by  a  storm.  A  few  Valkyries, — 
in  "The  Ring"  they  are  daughters  of  Wotan  and  Erda,— dressed  in  full 
armor,  await  their  sisters,  who  come  through  the  air  on  horseback,  bring- 
ing slain  warriors;    for  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Valkyries  to  carry  to 
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Walhalla  the  dead  bodies  of  heroes  fallen  in  battle,  and  these  heroes 
will  be  the  protectors  of  the  Gods. 

In  the  Icelandic  mythology,  "numerous  virgins  are  in  Valhalla, 
the  paradise  of  heroes.  Their  business  is  to  wait  upon  them,  and  they 
are  called  Valkyrior.  Odin  also  employs  them  to  choose  in  battle 
those  who  are  to  perish,  and  to  make  the  -victory  incline  to  whatever 
side  he  pleases."  In  the  Prose  Edda  they  are  described  as  servantst 
in  Valhalla.  It  is  their  duty  to  bear  in  the  drink  and  take  care  of  the 
drinking-horns  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  table.  "They  are  called 
Valkyrjor.  Odin  sends  them  to  every  field  of  battle,  to  make  choice 
of  those  who  are  to  be  slain,  and  to  sway  the  victory."  They  are  named 
in  the  "Grimnis-mal "  (Grimnir's  Lay)  Hrist,  Mist,  Skeggold,  Skogul, 
Hildur,  Thnidur,  Hlokk,  Herfjotur,  Goll,  Geirolul,  Randgrid,  Rad- 
grid,  and  Reginleif . 

In  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  they  are  named  Briinnhilde,  Gerhilde,  Ort- 
linde,  Waltraute,  Schwertleite,  Helmwige,  Siegrune,  Grimgerde,  Ross- 
weisse. 

Wagner  made  the  arrangement  of  this  excerpt  for  concert  use.  It 
is  in  B  minor,  L,ebhaft  (lively),  9-8,  and  is  based  on  the  theme  which 
suggests  the  bold  and  energetic  flight  of  the  Valkyries  speeding  their 
horses  through  the  air. 

*  * 

Wagner  sketched  the  plot  of  the  "Ring"  as  early  as  1848.  He 
wrote  Uhlig  in  1852:  "The  introductory  evening  is  really  a  complete 
drama,  quite  rich  in  action;  I  have  finished  fully  half  of  it.  'Die 
Walkiire'  entirely."  In  August,  1854,  he  was  at  work  on  the  sketch  of 
the  score  of  "Die  Walkiire,"  and  the  sketch  was  finished  in  December. 
In  February,  1855,  he  had  almost  finished  the  scoring  of  Act  I.  when  he 
was  called  to  conduct  a  season  of  Philharmonic  Concerts  at  London.  He 
began  work  again  on  the  Seelisberg,  near  Zurich,  but  he  was  sick  and  his 
wife  was  sick,  and  he  was  worried  beyond  endurance.  He  wrote  Liszt : 
"'The  Walkiire'  I  have  now  with  difficulty  completed  to  the  middle, 
including  a  clear  copy.  Now  I  have  been  kept  from  work  for  eight  days 
by  illness;  if  this  thing  continues,  I  shall  soon  despair  of  ever  elaborating 
my  sketches  and  completing  the  score."     He  sent  the  first  two  acts  to 
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Liszt  on  October  3,  1855,  and  said:  "This  representation  on  paper  will 
probably  be  the  only  one  which  I  shall  er  er  achieve  with  this  work,  for 
which  reason  I  linger  o"  er  the  copying  with  satisfaction."  Liszt 
immediately  answered:  "Dearest  Richard,  you  are  truly  a  divine 
man!  .  .  .  When  we  meet,  more  about  your  magnificent,  marvellous 
work."  And  the  Princess  von  Wittgenstein  assured  Wagner  that  she 
had  wept  tears  of  sensibility,  "bitter  tears  over  the  scene  between  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde!  That  is  beautiful,  like  eternity,  like  earth  and 
heaven."  The  last  act  was  finished  in  April,  1856.  Wagner  wrote 
Liszt:  "I  am  extremely  eager  to  know  how  the  last  act  will  affect 
you;  for  beside  you  I  have  no  one  to  whom  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  communicate  this.  It  has  turned  out  well — is  proabbly  the  best 
I  have  so  far  written.  A  terrific  ^torm — of  elements  and  of  hearts — 
which  gradually  calms  down  to  Briinnhilde's  magic  sleep." 

"Die  Walkiire"  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  against  the 
wish  of  the  composer,  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  26, 
1 870,  when  the  cast  was  as  follows :  Siegmund,  Heinrich  Vogl ;  Hunding, 
Bausewein;  Wotan,  August  Kindermann;  Sieglinde,  Teresa  Vogl; 
Briinnhilde,  Miss  Stehele;  Fricka,  Miss  Kaufmann.  Wiillner  con- 
ducted. The  performance  was  a  poor  one.  Ludwig  II.  was  impatient 
to  hear  the  music  drama,  and  Wagner,  disgusted  at  the  premature 
performance  of  "Das  Rheingold"  a  year  before  at  Munich  (September 
22,  1869)  would  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  interpretation. 

The  first  authorized  performance  of  "Die  Walkiire"  was  at  the 
Festival  Theatre  at  Bayreuth  August  14,  1876,  when  the  cast  was 
as  follows:  Siegmund,  Albert  Niemann;  Hunding,  Joseph  Niering; 
Wotan,  Franz  Betz;  Sieglinde,  Josephine  Scheffsky;  Fricka,  Fried  - 
ericke  Gruen;   Briinnhilde,  Amelia  Friedrich-Materna. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York,  April  2,  1877:  Siegmund,  Bischoff;  Hunding,  Blum; 
Wotan,  Preusser;  Sieglinde,  Pauline  Canissa;  Fricka,  Mme.  Listner; 
Briinnhilde,  Mme.  Pappenheim.     Adolf  Neuendorff  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  16, 
1877,  with  Eugenie  Pappenheim  as  Briinnhilde,  Pauline  Canissa  as 
Sieglinde,  Miss  Grimmenger  as  Fricka,  A.  Bischoff  as  Siegmund,  Felix 
Preusser  as  Wotan,  A.  Blum  as  Hunding.  Adolf  Neuendorff  con- 
ducted. 

"Wotan's  Farewell  and  the  Fire  Charm"  was  first  performed  in 
Boston  from  manuscript  at  a  Thomas  concert  January  20,  1875. 
Franz  Remmertz  was  the  Wotan. 

"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  was  performed  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas'  orchestra  as  early  as  December  6,  1872. 

CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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HARTFORD   MUSIC  TEACHERS. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  WEYHE, 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG. 

Room  52,  Brown  and  Thomson  Building, 
926  Main  Street,  Hartford. 

Pupil  of  Mr   Emil  Kreuz,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


MARY  MILLARD  DIETRICH 


Teacher  of  Violin  and  Piano. 

Studio,  35  Waverly  Building, 
J  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Orchestra  Work  Solicited. 


R.  AUGUSTUS  LAWSON, 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER, 

Studio,  926  Main  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINQ, 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


TEACHER  Or  SI/NGI/NG. 

Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE,  co%%Ztm^6s. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week 
SOLO    SOPRANO.  Engagements  may   be    made    for   Private 

Representing  Musicales. 


254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       A  L,  D  E  N      P  AU  L,  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  \  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in   Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German.  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Adduss  all  caaaiialcatlaat  ti  ALVAH  GIOTEI  SALMON.  Cintfli  RHI.  Ntw  Tiri  CUT 
Pirnmit  studio  adduss,  Cariiila  Rail.  N.T.  Rirtfjrd  (Cau.),  Maadajs 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Oaf-den), 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Mactarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1909-1910 


LOUIS    NORMAN     CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  R'>yal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


MELE/N  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
1  eacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building         .         Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS.    &c     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  FIELD. 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 

afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers.    346  Huntington  Aye. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured   voices. 

37   St. Inert   Hall   Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liedcrheim   School   of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.   MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 

VOCAL  TEACHER,Composer  clductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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PARSONS  THEATRE       .       .       HARTFORD 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  \ 909- 19 10 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

•programme  of  % 
Third  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY     PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  28 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour    this   season   will   use  exclusively 


PlAHO. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH   CO. 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 


JOHN  M.  GALLUP  &  CO.  .   .   201  Asylum  Street,  Hartford 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-ninth  Season,   1909-1910 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Hess,  Willy  Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 


Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 


Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


First  Violins. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch   A. 

Second  Violins. 
Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Wemer,  H. 


Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 


Berger,  II. 
Eichler,  J. 


Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schudcker,  H. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Violas. 

Rennert,  B. 
Kluge,  M. 


Kolster,  A. 
Forster,  E. 


Nagel,  R. 

Kautzenbach,  A.   Nast,  L. 


Violoncellos. 
Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M. 


Hadley,  A. 


Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Wamki-. 
Smallev, 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 


English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 


CONTRA-B  ASSOON . 

Helleberg,  J 


Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Percussion. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  II 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 
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Qaarter   Grand   Style   V,   in   figured  Mahogany, 
price   $650 

It   is  tut   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions   a   Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  CnicKermg  G?  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  in  artistic  piano  huilding,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  or  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  M.  GALLUP  &  CO. 

201  ASYLUM  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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PARSONS  THEATRE       .        .        .        HARTFORD 

Thirty-first  Concert  in  Hartford 


itatntt  &i)mpfpmg  (®rrij?0tra 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  28 
AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME. 

Smetana  ....    Overture  to  the  Opera  "The  Sold  Bride" 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Wagner      .         .  Scene,  "Just  God!"  and  Aria,  "My  Life  Fades  in  its 

Blossom,"  from  "  Rienzi,"  Act  III.,  No.  9 

Richard  Strauss        .       Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Saint-Saens     .         "The  Drummer's  Betrothed,"  Balbd  of  Victor  Hugo, 
for  Solo  Voice  and  Orchestra,  Op.  S2 

Tschaikowsky Overture  «  1812  " 


SOLOIST 
Madame  KIRKBY-LUNN 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE— 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 
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THE  WORLD'S    BEST   PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

]  SEDGWICK'*  CASEY  | 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  vSold  Bride"  .   Fribdrich  Smrtana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  i2,  1884.) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  (Die  verkaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs, March  23,  1889,  January  15,  1898,  March  10,  1900,  January  30, 
1904,  April  27,  1907. 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is 'scored  for 
one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed 
in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'cellos,  and  second  'cellos 
and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  "diver- 
sion," or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  devel- 
opment fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 
for  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins. 
This  theme  is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  'cellos.  The  chief 
motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal 
work  is  resumed.  The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  overture  (without  the  double  basses).  The  tonality  is  changed 
to  D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 

SONGS  WORTH  SINGING 

Sung  by  Madame  Nordica. 

"NOW   SLEEPS    THE    CRIMSON    PETAL." 

Composed  by  Roger  Quilter.  3  key». 
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which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings  and  wind,  while 
the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear 
in  the  strings,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 


* 
*  * 


Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863.  He  completed 
the  work  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the 
Referee  (London)  when  the  work  was  revived  *  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  24  1907. 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in 
garments  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Hans  and  Marie,  betrothed  lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Kruschina,  has  determined  she 
shall  marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  This  situation 
affords  the  composer  an  oppportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expres- 
sive character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each 
other  to  constancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Kczal, 
a  marriage  broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of 
bustle  and  humor.  After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie 
flatly  declines  to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed 
by  the  return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national  dance  called 
'The  Hen,'  the  steps  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee 
and  the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  sug- 
gests the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
modern  barn  dance.     It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently 

*  The  first  performance  in  London  was  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  Company  at  Dnry  Lane,  June 
a6,  1895- 
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faithful  reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  formed  a 
notable  feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well-written  chorus  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  'The  Furiant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  whirlings  on  the  part  of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross-rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.  Subsequently  Kezal  offers 
Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans,  how- 
ever, has  some  animated  moments,  for  the  women  of  the  village  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid 
sings  a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans 
enters,  and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly 
suggesting  the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.     Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's,  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877.  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  >o,  1877. 
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Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphomy  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
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deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
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made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubim,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Sytnphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 
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The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the 'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms 's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London.  1905. 
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Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Scena,  "Gerechter  Gott!"   and  Aria,  "In  seiner  Bluthe,"  from 
"Rienzi,"  Act  III.,  No.  9  . Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

"Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen,"  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  based 
on  Bulwer's  novel,  libretto  and  music  by  Wagner,  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  The  chief  singers 
were  Tichatschek  (Rienzi) ,  Miss  Wiist  (Irene) ,  Dettmer  (Colonna) , 
Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  (Adriano),  Wachter  (Orsini).  Carl  Gottlieb 
Reisseger  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  March  4,  1878,  when 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Miss  Herman,  H.  Wiegand,  Eugenia  Pappenheim 
(Adriano),  and  A.  Blum  were  the  chief  singers.  Max  Maretzek  con- 
ducted. 

"The  situation  of  the  scene  sung  at  this  concert  is,  briefly,  this: 
Adriano  Colonna,  a  young  Roman  nobleman,  is  in  love  with,  and 
beloved  by,  Rienzi 's  sister,  Irene;  Rienzi  has  been  chosen  Tribune 
of  the  People,  and  his  assassination  has  been  attempted  by  the  Colonna- 
Orsini  faction;  the  recreant  nobles  have  been  pardoned,  but  have 
again  banded  together  against  the  Tribune ;  civil  war  is  imminent ; 
Adriano,  whose  father,  Stefano  Colonna,  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
noble  faction,  is  torn  with  conflicting  feelings  of  loyalty  to  his  father 
(whose  head  is  forfeit,  if  the  nobles  are  vanquished)  and  love  for  Irene, 
Rienzi 's  sister." 

The  text  is  as  follows: — 
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Adriano  (tritt  auj). 

Scena. 

Gerechter  Gott,  so  ist's  entschieden  schon! 

Nach  Waff  en  schreit  das  Volk, — kein  Traum  ist's  melir! 

O  Erde,  nimm  mich  Jammervollen  auf ! 

Wo  giebt's  ein  Schicksal,  das  dem  meinen  gleicht  ? 

Wer  Hess  mich  dir  verfallen,  finst're  Macht  ? 

Rienzi,  Unheilvoller,  welch'  ein  Loos 

Beschwurst  du  auf  diess  unglucksel'ge  Haupt! 

Wohin  wend'  ich  die  irren  Schritte  ? 

Wohin  diess  Schwert,  des  Ritters  Zier  ? 

Wend'  ich's  auf  dich,  Irenens  Bruder  .   .  . 

Zieh'  ich's  auf  meines  Vaters  Haupt? — 

(Er  lasst  sich  erschopft  auf  einer  umgesturzten  Saule  meder. ) 

Aria. 

In  seiner  Bliithe  bleicht  mein  Leben, 

Dahin  ist  all'  mein  Ritterthum ; 

Der  Thaten  Hoff  nung  ist  verloren, 

Mein  Haupt  kront  trimmer  Gliick  und  Ruhm. 

Mit  trubem  Flor  umhullet  sich 

Mein  Stern  im  ersten  Jugendglanz; 

Durch  diist're  Gluthen  dringet  selbst 

Der  schonsten  Liebe  Strahl  in's  Herz. — 

{Man  hort  Signale  geben  von  der  Sturmglocke .) 
Wo  bin  ich  ?     Ha,  wo  war  ich  jetzt  ? — 
Die  Glocke — !     Gott,  es  wird  zu  spat ! 
Was  nun  beginnen! — Ha,  nur  Ein's! 
Hinaus  zum  Vater  will  ich  flieh'n; 
[Versohnung  gliickt  vielleicht  dem  Sohne. 
Er  muss  mich  horen,  denn  sein'  Knie 
Umfassend  sterbe  willig  ich.] 
Auch  der  Tribun  wird  milde  sein; 
Zum  Frieden  wandl'  ich  gliih'nden  Hass! 

Du  Gnadengott,  zu  dir  fleh'  ich, 

Der  Lieb'  in  jeder  Brust  entflammt : 

Mit  Kraft  und  Segen  riiste  mich, 

Versohnung  sei  mein  heilig  Amt! 

(Er  eilt  ab. ) 
The  English  prose  of  which  is: — 
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Sale  of  seats  opens  Wednesday,  December  ist,  at  John  M.  Gallup  &  Co.'s  Music  Store. 
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Adriano  (enters). 
Scena. 
Just  God,  so  'tis  already  decided!     The  people  cry  for  arms, —  'tis  no  longer  a 
dream!     O  Earth,  engulf  me,  lamentable  one!     Where  is  a  fate  that's  like  to  mine? 
Who  let  me  fall  thy  victim,  dark  Power  ?     Rienzi,  thou  disastrous  one,  what  a  fate 
didst  thou  conjure  upon  this  hapless  head!     Whither  shall  I  wend  my  wandering 
steps?     Whither  this  sword,  the  knight's  adornment?     Shall  I  turn  it  toward  thee, 
Irene's  brother?  .  .  .   Shall  I  draw  it  against  my  father's  head? — 
(He  falls  exhausted  upon  an  overturned  column.) 

Aria. 
My  life  fades  in  its  blossom,  all  my  knighthood  is  gone ;  the  hope  of  deeds  is  lost, 
happiness  and  fame  shall  never  crown  my  head.  My  star  shrouds  itself  in  murky 
crape  in  its  first  brightness  of  youth;  through  sombre  glows  even  the  ray  of  the 
beautifullest  love  pierces  me  to  the  heart. —  (Tocsin  signals  are  heard.)  Where  am 
I?  Ha!  where  was  I  but  now? — The  tocsin — !  God,  'tis  soon  too  late!  What 
shall  I  do! — Ha!  only  one  thing!  I  will  flee  outside  the  walls  to  my  father;  [per- 
haps his  son  will  succeed  in  reconciliation.  He  must  hear  me,  for  I  will  die  will- 
ingly, grasping  his  knees.]  The  Tribune,  too,  will  be  merciful;  I  will  turn  glow- 
ing hatred  to  peace!  Thou  God  of  mercy,  to  Thee  I  pray,  who  inflamest  every 
bosom,  with  love:  arm  me  with  strength  and  blessing,  let  reconciliation  be  my 
sacred  office!      (He  hurries  off.)* 

The  introductory  scena  is  marked  Molto  agitato  (2-2  time) ;  the  aria 
is  in  two  parts :  Andante  in  G  major  (4-4  time)  and  Allegro  in  F  minor 
and  B-flat  major  (2-2  time),  followed  by  Maestoso  in  G  major  (4-4 
time)  and  Vivace  in  G  major  (2-2  time).  "The  orchestral  part  is  scored 
for  full  modern  grand  orchestra,  with  a  bell  in  low  D-flat."  f 

The  scene  and  aria  have  been  sung  at  these  concerts  by  Miss  Gertrude 
May  Stein  (November  27,  1897),  and  by  Miss  Pauline  Cramer  (Decem- 
ber 21,  I901). 

Wilhelmina  Schroder-Devrient,  who  created  the  part  of  Adriano, 
was  first  of  all  a  play-actress,  who  for  some  strange  reason  preferred 
the  opera  house  to  the  theatre.  She  was  irresistible  in  "Fidelio," 
and  her  Lady  Macbeth  in  Chelard's  forgotten  opera  was  "one  of  those 
visions  concerning  which  young  men  are  apt  to  rave  and  old  men  to 
dote." 

Chorley  first  heard  her  in  London  in  1832.  What  he  then  wrote 
of  her  is  well  worth  reading  and  consideration,  especially  in  these  days, 

*  Translation  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

t  After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  pianoforte  score  of  "Rienzi,"  Wagner  made  many  cuts  in 
the  work.  The  opera  was  originally  intended  for  the  Paris  Academie  de  Musique,  and  its  length  calculated  on 
the  opera-going  habits  of  the  Parisian  public;  when  it  was  first  given  in  Dresden,  it  was  found  far  too  long 
for  a  German  opera-evening,  and  was  given  in  two  parts,  the  first  and  second  acts  on  one  evening,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  on  the  next.  Wagner's  subsequent  cuts  reduced  it  to  a  normal  opera -evening's  length. 
Some  of  these  cuts  affect  this  aria;  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  omission  of  the  closing  Vivace  move- 
ment.—W.  F.  A. 
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when  rough,  uncontrolled  temperament  is  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
vocal  indifference  or  ignorance. 

"She  was  a  pale  woman.  Her  face  a  thoroughly  German  one,  though 
plain,  was  pleasing,  from  the  intensity  of  expression  which  her  large 
features  and  deep,  tender  eyes  conveyed.  She  had  profuse  fair  hair, 
the  value  of  which  .she  thoroughly  understood,  delighting,  in  moments 
of  great  emotion,  to  fling  it  loose  with  the  wild  vehemence  of  a  maenad. 
Her  figure  was  superb,  though  full,  and  she  rejoiced  in  its  display. 
Her  voice  was  a  strong  soprano,  not  comparable  in  quality  to  other 
German  voices  of  its  class  (those,  for  instance,  of  Madame  Stockl- 
Heinefetter,  Madame  Burde-Ney,  Mademoiselle  Tietjens),  but  with 
an  inherent  expressiveness  which  made  it  more  attractive  on  the  stage 
than  many  a  more  faultless  organ.  Such  training  as  had  been  given 
to  it  belonged  to  that  false  school  which  admits  of  such  a  barbarism 
as  the  defence  and  admiration  of  'Nature-Singing.'" 

Chorley  heard  her  at  Dresden  in  "Rienzi."  He  wrote:  "The  decline 
of  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  was  more  rapid  than  it  should  have  been 
in  a  singer  who  is  some  years  younger  than  the  century ' '  (she  was  born 
in  1804  and  died  in  i860).  "But,  in  truth,  a  singer  the  lady  never  was, 
though  she  promised  to  become  one  in  the  early  days  when  she  ap- 
peared as  Pamina  in  'Die  Zauberflote'  at  Vienna."  She  impersonated 
this  part  in  Vienna,  January  20,  1821.  "Her  voice,  since  I  have 
known  it,  was  capable  of  conveying  poignant  or  tender  expression, 
but  was  harsh  and  torn — not  so  inflexible  as  incorrect.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  fancy  that  the  German  prime  donne  decline  to  attempt  making 
an  effect  with  executive  brilliancy;  they  are  as  prodigal  of  roulades 
and  shakes  as  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood — giving,  however,  the  attempt 
in  place  of  the  reality,  and  only  when  their  incompetency  is  made 
evident  by  comparison,  falling  back  on  th^t  classical  defence  which 
sounds  so  well,  costs  so  little,  and  has  deceived  so  many.  'What 
would  you  have?  I  am  a  German  singer.'  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient 
resolved  to  be  par  excellence  'the  German  dramatic  singer.'  Earnest 
and  intense  as  was  her  possession  of  the  parts  she  attempted,  her  de- 
sire of  presenting  herself  was  little  less  vehement.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  opera  being  performed  by  a  company,  each  of  whom 
should  be  as  resolute  as  she  was  never  to  rest,  never  for  an  instant 
to  allow  the  spectator  to  forget  her  presence.  She  cared  not  whether 
she  broke  the  flow  of  composition,  by  some  cry  hardly  on  the  note,  or 
in  any  scale — by  even  speaking  some  word,  for  which  she  would  not 
trouble  herself  to  study  the  right  musical  emphasis  or  inflexion — 
provided,  only,  she  succeeded  in  continuing  to  arrest  the  attention. 
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.  .  .  What  Pasta*  would  be,  in  spite  of  her  uneven,  rebellious,  uncer- 
tain voice— -a  most  magnificent  singer — Mme.  Schroder-Devrient 
did  not  care  to  be,  though  Nature,  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who 
heard  her  sing  when  a  girl,  had  blessed  her  with  a  fresh,  delicious  voice. 
In  this  respect  she  is  but  one  among  the  hundreds  who  have  suffered 
from  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  German  connoisseurship — from  the 
obstinacy  of  national  antipathy,  which,  so  soon  as  Germany  began  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  possessing  an  opera  of  its  own,  made  it  penal 
to  sing  with  grace,  taste,  and  vocal  self-command,  because  such  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  Italian  method.  Had  she  been  trained  under 
a  wiser  dispensation,  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  might  have  been  sing- 
ing by  the  side  of  Mme.  Sontag  at  this  very  day,  and,  when  she  retired, 
might  have  left  behind  her  the  character  of  a  great  dramatic  vocalist, 
instead  of  the  fame  of  a  powerful  actress  who  appeared  in  some  German 
operas." 

Berlioz  also  heard  her  in  Dresden:  "She  played  in  'Rienzi'  the  part 
of  a  young  lad;  the  costume  did  not  suit  the  matronly  curves  of  her 
body.  She  seemed  to  me  much  better  placed  in  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man '  in  spite  of  certain  affected  postures  and  the  spoken  interjections 
which  she  thought  herself  obliged  to  introduce  everywhere."  Berlioz 
praised  Tichatschek  as  Rienzi,  but  of  Miss  Wiest  {sic)  he  remarked: 
"She  as  Rienzi's  sister  had  almost  nothing  to  sing.  The  composer 
writing  the  part  suited  exactly  the  resources  of  the  singer." 

See  also  Alfred  Freiherr  von  Wolzogen's  "W.  Schroder-Devrient," 
pp.  304-307  (Leipsic,  1863),  and  Claire  von  Gliimer's  " Erinnerungen 
an  W.  Schroder-Devrient"  (Leipsic,  1862). 

In  the  rehearsals  of  "Rienzi"  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  was  irritable. 
She  found  the  music,  especially  that  of  the  last  act,  trying.  On  one 
occasion  she  threw  down  the  music  of  her  part,  and  said  she  would  not 

*  Giudetta  Pasta,  born  Negri  at  Saronno  in  1798,  died  at  her  villa  on  Lake  Como  in  1865.  She  ptudied 
with  Asioli  at  Milan,  and  sang  in  1815  in  Italy  and  in  1816  at  Paris  without  exciting  much  attention,  nor 
did  she,  married  to  the  tenor  Pasta,  succeed  at  London  the  next  year;  but  she  studied  under  Scappa  in  Italy, 
and  turned  all  heads  in  Paris  in  1822.  She  was  the  rage  there  and  in  London  till  1829,  when  she  sang  less 
and  less  frequently,  until  in  1837  her  voice  was  already  ruined;  yet  she  was  heard  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1840 
and  in  London  even  as  late  as  1850.  Her  operatic  performance  was  distinguished  by  dramatic  truth  and  rare 
passion.  She  was  praised  superbly  not  only  by  professional  music  critics,  but  by  the  essayists  Leigh  Hunt 
and  William  Hazlitt.  See  the  latter's  remarkable  essay,  "Mme.  Pasta  and  Mile.  Mars,"  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.,  No.  49,  1825,  and  afterward  included  in  the  collection  of  essays 
entitled  "The  Plain  Speaker"  (1826). 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self- forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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sing.  On  another  she  made  a  coarse  jest  *  that  spoiled  the  effect  of 
a  tragic  situation  in  the  third  act.  But  at  the  first  performance  she  is 
described  as  "full  of  inspiration,  particularly  in  the  monologue  or  aria 
of  Adriano  in  the  third  act." 


*  * 


Wagner  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's  his- 
torical romance  at  Dresden  in  1837.  He  wrote  out  the  libretto  at 
Riga  in  July,  1838,  and  began  to  compose  the  music  toward  the  end 
of  that  month.     The  opera  was  completed  in  Paris,  November  19,  1840. 


*  * 


Other  operas  with  Rienzi  as  a  hero  are  as  follows:  "Rienzi,"  by 
Achille  Peri  (Milan,  1862),  by  Kaschperoff  (Florence,  1863);  "Cola 
di  Rienzi,"  by  Persichinni  (Rome,  1874)  and  by  Luigi  Ricci,  Jr.  (Venice, 
1880).  H.  G.  Dam  wrote  an  opera,  "Cola  Rienzi,"  about  1835,  but 
it  appears  from  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkimstler-L,exicon "  that  only  the 
overture  was  played  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  concert  halls  of 
Berlin.  Only  the  overture  of  C.  E.  Conrad's  "Rienzi"  was  played  at 
Vienna  (1839).  Riemann  adds:  "Cicco  e  Cola,"  an  opera  bouffe  by 
Buonomo  (Naples,  1857);  and  "Cicco  e  Rienzi,"  comic  opera  by  Mig- 
gliaccio  (Naples,  1871).  There  is  a  ballet,  "Cola  di  Rienzi,"  music  by 
Bernardi  (Milan,  1878). 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."     (Strauss  was  a 

*The  curious  reader  will  find  this  specimen  of  German  wit  in  Glasenapp's  "Wagner,"  translated  by 
W.  A.  Ellis. 
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court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Luster  mat  tung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;   der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson :  * — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 
Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight! 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  that 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. . 
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When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 

Don  Juan  (to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded ; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem :  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Se villa  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara, ' '  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
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legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  " Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
7et,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau 's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world ; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  audi  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;   but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "  Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" —  is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor,  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.     The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!     away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust " 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 

*  * 

Some  say  that  Don  Juan  Tenorio  was  the  Lord  d'Albarran  de  Grenadt 
or  the  Count  of  Marana,  or  Juan  Salazar  mentioned  by  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  or  Juan  of  Salamanca.  Some  have  traced  to  their  own  satis- 
faction his  family  tree  :  thus  Castil-Blaze  gives  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Tenorio  family,  "once  prominent  in  Seville,  but  long  extinct."  Others 
find  the  hero  and  the  Stone  Man  in  old  legends  of  Asia,  Greece,  Egypt. 

Such  researches  are  harmless  diversions. 

We  know  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Spain  an 
"auto"  or  religious  drama  entitled  "Ateista  Fulminado"  was  acted  in 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  chief  character  was  a  dissipated, 
vicious,  atheistical  fellow,  who  received  exemplary  punishment  at  the 
foot  of  an  altar.  A  Portuguese  Jesuit  wrote  a  book  on  this  tradition, 
and  gave  to  the  hero  adventures  analogous  to  those  in  the  life  of  Don 
Juan.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  a  certain  Don  Juan  ran  off  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Commander  Ulloa,  whom  he  slew.  Don  Juan  in 
pursuit  of  another  victim  went  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Francis  at 
Seville,  where  they  had  raised  a  marble  tomb  to  the  commander,  and 
there  the  rake  was  surprised  and  slain.  The  monks  hid  the  corpse,  and 
spread  the  report  that  the  impious  knight  had  insulted  and  profaned 
the  tomb  of  his  victim,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  had  removed  the 
body  to  the  infernal  regions. 

On  these  traditions  Tirso  de  Molina  may  have  founded  his  celebrated 
play,  which  in  turn  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  plays,  operas,  pan- 
tomimes, ballets,  poems,  pictures,  tales. 

Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  Don  Juan  in  music,  They  that  wish 
to  read  about  the  origin  of  the  legend  and  "El  Burlado"  may  consult 
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Magnabal's  "Don  Juan  et  la  Critique  Espagnole"  (Paris,  1893);  the 
pages  in  Jahn's  "Mozart"  (1st  ed.,  4th  vol.);  "Moliere  Musicien,"  by 
Castil-Blaze,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1852);  Barthel's  preface  to  Lenau's  "Don 
Juan"  (Reclam  edition);  Rudolf  von  Freisauffs  "Mozart's  Don  Juan" 
(Salzburg,  1887). 

August  Rauber  has  written  a  book,  "Die  Don  Juan  Sage  im  Lichte 
biologischer  Forschung,"  with  diagrams  (Leipsic,  1899). 


* 


In  Tirso  de  Molina's  comedy  these  women  figure:  the  Duchess 
Isabella;  Thisbe,  a  fisher-maiden;  Donna  Anna  de  Ulloa;  Aminta,  a 
village  maiden  who  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  peasant.  Don  Juan 
invites  the  Statue  of  Donna  Anna  to  supper.  The  Statue  accepts, 
calls,  and  drags  him  down  to  hell. 

This  comedy  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Onofrio  Gilberti.  It  was 
then  entitled  "II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  and  performed  at  Naples  in  1652. 
There  were  other  Italian  versions  in  that  year.  A  play  founded  at  least 
on  Gilberti's  version  was  played  in  Italian  at  Paris  in  1657.  Dorimon  's 
French  version  of  the  old  comedy,  "Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  was  played  at 
Lyons  in  1658,  and  de  Villiers's  tragi-comedie  at  Paris  in  1659. 

The  opera  librettists  first  began  with  these  old  comedies.  And  here  is 
a  list  that  is  no  doubt  imperfect: — 

'%e  Festin  de  Pierre,"  vaudeville  by  Le  Tellier  at  the  Foire  Saint- 
Germain,  1 713.  The  final  ballet  in  the  infernal  regions  made  such  a 
scandal  that  the  piece  was  suppressed,  but  it  was  afterwards  revived. 

"Don  Giovanni,"  ballet  by  Gluck  (Vienna,  1761).  The  characters 
are  Don  Giovanni,  his  servant,  Donna  Anna  and  her  father,  and  the 
guests  at  the  feast. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Righini  (Vienna,  1777).  In  this  opera 
the  fisher-maiden  was  introduced. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Calegari  (Venice,  1777). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Tritto  (Naples,  1783). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Albertini  (Venice,  1784). 

"Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Cazzaniga  (Venice,  1787).  Goethe 
saw  it  at  Rome,  and  described  the  sensation  it  made.     "It  was  not 
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possible  to  live  without  going  to  see  Don  Giovanni  roast  in  flames  and 
to  follow  the  soul  of  the  Commander  in  its  flight  toward  heaven." 

"II  Convito  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Venice,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Mozart  (Prague,  October  29,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Fabrizi  (Fano,  1788). 

"Nuovo  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Bologna,  1791). 

"II  Dissoluto  Punito,"  by  Raimondi  (Rome,  about  1818). 

"Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Don  Ramon  Carnicer  (Barcelona,  1822). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Pacini  (Viareggio,  1832). 

"Don  Juan  de  Fantaisie,"  one-act  operetta  by  Fr.  Et.  Barbier  (Paris, 
1866). 

"The  Stone-guest"  ("Kamjennyi  Gost"),  left  unfinished  by  Dar- 
gomijsky,  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  produced  with  a 
prelude  by  Cesar  Cui  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872.  The  libretto  is  a  poem 
by  Poushkin:  The  opera  is  chiefly  heightened  declamation  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  There  is  no  chorus.  There  are  only  two  songs. 
The  composer,  a  sick  man  during  the  time  of  composition,  strove  only 
after  dramatic  effect,  for  he  thought  that  in  opera  the  music  should 
only  accent  the  situation  and  the  dialogue.  The  commander  is  charac- 
terized by  a  phrase  of  five  tones  that  mount  and  descend  diatonically 
and  in  whole  tones.     The  opera  does  not  last  two  hours. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Manent  (Barcelona,  1875). 

"II  Nuovo  Don  Giovanni,"  by  Palmieri  (Trieste,  1884). 

"Da  Statue  du  Commandeur,"  pantomime,  music  by  Adolphe  David 
(Paris,  1892).  In  this  amusing  piece  the  Statue  loses  his  dignity  at  the 
feast,  and  becomes  the  wildest  of  the  guests.  He  applauds  the  dancers 
so  heartily  that  he  breaks  a  finger.  He  doffs  his  helmet  and  joins  in 
a  cancan,  and  forgets  to  take  his  place  on  the  pedestal  in  a  square 
in  Seville.  Consternation  of  the  passers-by.  Suddenly  the  Statue  is 
seen  directing  unsteady  steps.  Don  Juan  and  other  revellers  assist 
him  to  recover  his  position  and  his  dignity. 

Here  may  be  added: — 

"Don  Juan  et  Haydee,"  cantata  by  Prince  Polognac  (St.  Quentin, 
1877).     Founded  on  the  episode  in  Byron's  poem. 

"Ein  kleiner  Don  Juan,"  operetta  by  Ziehrer  (Budapest,  1879). 

"Don  Juan  Fin  de  Siecle,"  ballet  by  Jacobi  (London,  1892). 


* 
*  * 


A  list  of  works  by  Richard  Strauss  which  have  been  performed  at 
these  concerts  in  Boston: — 

"Aus  Italien,"  symphonic  fantasia,  Op.  16:  December  22,  1888; 
January  12,  1901;   March  3,  1906. 

"Don  Juan,"  tone-poem,  Op.  20:  October  31,  1891;  November  5, 
1898;  November  1,  1902;  February  11,  1905;  April  29,  1905  (by 
request);    October  27,  1906. 

Symphony  in  F  minor,  Op.  12  :  November  4,  1893;  January  6,  1900. 

Prelude  to  Act  I.  of  "Guntram,"  Op.  25:  November  9,  1895;  Novem- 
ber 12,  1904. 

Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  "Guntram,"  Op.  25:  November  9,  1895;  March 

25,  1905. 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,"  Op.  28:  February  22,  1896; 
November  25,  1899;  January  6,  1906;  January  25,  1908. 

"Tod  und  Verklarung,"   tone-poem,    Op.    24:    February  6,    1897; 
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March  18,  1899;  February  7,  1903;  October  21,  1905;  April  21,  1906; 
January  2,  1909. 

"Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  tone-poem,  Op.  30:  October  30,  1897; 
March  17,  1900;   February  6,  1909. 

"Ein  Heldenleben,"  *  tone-poem,  Op.  40:  December  7,  1901 ;  Novem- 
ber 28,  1908. 

"Love  Scene,"  fron  the  opera  "Feuersnot,"  Op.  50:  March  8,  1902; 
October  10,  1908. 

Burleske  in  D  minor  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Heinrich  Gebhard, 
pianist):  April  18,  1903. 

"Don  Quixote,"  fantastic  variations,  Op.  35  (Rudolf  Krasselt, 
violoncello;   Max  Zach,  viola):   February  13,  1904. 

Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53:  February  16,  1907:  March  30,  1907. 

Song,  "Serenade"  (Lillian  Nordica) :   March  15,  1902. 

Song,  "Muttertandelei  (Muriel  Foster):  April  2,  1904 

Song,  "Allerseelen"  (Marie  Rappold) :  November  14,  1908. 

Song,  "Heimliche  Aufforderung "  (Berta  Morena) :  March  6,  1909. 


"The  Drummer's  Betrothed,"  Ballad  by  Victor  Hugo,  for  Solo 
Voice  and  Orchestra,  Op.  82    .      .      .     Camille  Saint-Saens 

(Saint-Saens:  born  at  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  now  living  there.) 
(Hugo:  born  at  Besancon,  February  26,  1802;  died  at  Paris,  May  22,  1885.) 

Victor  Hugo's  "La  Fiancee  du  Timbalier"  was  written  in  October, 
1825.     The  "Ballades"  were  published  in  Paris  in  1826. 

Saint-Saens  composed  the  music  to  this  ballad  in  1887.  It  was 
first  sung  by  Mme.  Montalba  at  a  Concert  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1! 


Hugo's  ballad  is  as  follows: — 

Monseigneur  le  due  de  Bretagne  II  est  parti  pour  l'Aquitaine 

A,  pour  les  combats  meurtriers,  Comme  timbalier,  et  pourtant — 

Convoque  de  Nante  a  Mortagne,  On  le  prend  pour  un  capitaine, 

Dans  la  plaine  et  sur  la  montagne,  Rien  qu'a  voir  sa  mine  hautaine, 
L'arriere  ban  de  ses  guerriers.  Et  son  pourpoint,  d'or  eclatant. 

Ce  sont  des  barons  dont  les  armes  Depuis  ce  jour,  l'effroi  m'agite. 

Ornent  des  forts  ceints  d'un  fosse;  J'ai  dit,  joignant  son  sort  au  mien: — 

Des  preux  vieillis  dans  les  alarmes,  Ma  patronne,  Sainte  Brigitte, 

Des  £cuyers,  des  hommes  d'armes;  Pour  que  jamais  il  ne  me  quitte, 

$;  I/un  d'entre  eux  est  mon  fiance.  Surveillez  son  ange  gardien ! 

*  "Ein  Heldenleben"  was  performed  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  February  28,  1909 
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J'ai  dit  a  notre  abb£:   Messire, 
Priez  bien  pour  tous  nos  soldats! 

Et  comme  on  sait  qu'il  le  desire, 

J'ai  brule  trois  cierges  de  cire 
Sur  le  chasse  de  Saint  Gildas. 

X  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 

J'ai  promis,  dans  mon  noir  chagrin, 
D'attacher  sur  ma  gorgerette, 
Fermee  a  la  vue  indiscrete, 

Les  coquilles  du  pelerin. 

II  n'a  pu,  par  d'amoureux  gages, 
Absent,  consoler  mes  foyers; 

Pour  porter  les  tendres  messages, 

La  vassale  n'a  point  de  pages, 
Le  vassal  n'a  pas  d'ecuyers. 

II  doit  aujourd'hui  de  la  guerre 
Revenir  avec  mon  seigneur; 

Ce  n'est  plus  un  amant  vulgaire; 

Je  leve  un  front  baisse  naguere, 
Et  mon  orgueil  est  du  bonheur! 

Le  due  triomphant  nous  rapporte 

Son  drapeau  dans  les  camps  froisses; 
Venez  tous  sous  la  vieille  porte 
Voir  passer  la  brillante  escorte, 
Et  le  prince,  et  mon  fiance ! 

Venez  voir  pour  ce.jour  de  fete 

Son  cheval  caparaconne, 
Qui  sous  son  poids  hennit,  s'arrete 
Et  marche  en  secouant  la  tete, 

De  plumes  rouges  couronne. 

Mes  soeurs,  a  vous  parer  silentes, 
Venez  voir  pres  de  mon  vainqueur 

Ces  timbales  etincelantes 

Qui,  sous  sa  main  toujours  tremblantes, 
Sonnent  et  font  bondir  le  coeur! 

Venez  surtout  le  voir  lui-meme 
Sous  le  manteau  que  j'ai  brode. 

Qu'il  sera  beau!  e'est  lui  que  j'aime: 

II  porte  comme  un  diademe 
Son  casque  de  crins  inonde ! 


L'Egyptienne  sacrilege, 

M'attirant  derriere  un  pilier, 

M'a  dit  hier  (Dieu  nous  protege!) 

Qu'a  la  fanfare  du  cortege 
II  manquerait  un  timbalier. 

Mais  j'ai  tant  pri£  que  j'espere! 

Quoique,  me  montrant  de  la  main 
Un  s6pulcre,  son  noir  repaire, 
La  vieille  aux  regards  de  vipere 

M'ait  dit:  Je  t'attends  la  demain! 

Volons!   plus  de  noires  pensees! 

Ce  sont  les  tambours  que  j'entends. 
Voici  les  dames  entassees, 
Les  tentes  de  pourpre  dressees, 

Les  fleurs  et  les  drapeaux  flottants! 

Sur  deux  rangs  le  cortege  ondoie : 
D'abord  les  piquiers  aux  pas  lourds; 

Puis,  sous  l'etendard  qu'on  deploie, 

Les  barons,  en  robe  de  soie, 
Avec  leurs  mortiers  de  velours. 

Voici  les  chasubles  des  pretres ; 

Les  herauts  sur  leur  blanc  coursier. 
Tous,  en  souvenir  des  ancetres, 
Portent  l'ecusson  de  leurs  maltres, 

Peint  sur  leur  corselet  d'acier. 

Admirez  l'armure  persane 

Des  Templiers,  craints  de  l'enfer, 
Et,  sous  leur  longue  pertuisane, 
Les  archers  venus  de  Lausanne, 
Vetus  de  buffle,  armes  de  fer. 

Le  due  n'est  pas  loin:  ses  bannieres 

Flottent  parmi  les  chevaliers ; 
Quelques  enseignes  prisonnieres, 
Honteuses,  passent  les  dernieres. 
Mes  soeurs!  voici  les  timbaliers! 

Elle  dit,  et  sa  vue  errante 

Plonge,  helas!  dans  les  rangs  presses; 
Puis,  dans  la  foule  indifferente, 
Elle  tomba,  froide  et  mourante.  . 

Les  timbaliers  etaient  passes. 


The  following  translation  into  English  prose  is  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Ap  thorp : — * 

The  Drummer's  Betrothed. 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Brittany  has  called  together  the  arriere-ban  of  his  warriors  for 
murderous  combats,  from  Nante  to  Mortagne,  in  the  plain  and  on  the  mountain. 
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They  are  barons  whose  arms  adorn  forts  encompassed  by  a  ditch;  valiant  men, 
grown  old  'mid  larums,  squires  and  men-at-arms;  one  of  them  is  my  betrothed. 

He  left  here  for  Aquitaine  as  a  drummer,  and  yet — he  is  taken  for  a  captain,  when 
people  only  see  his  haughty  bearing,  and  his  doublet,  flashing  with  gold. 

Since  that  day,  terror  makes  me  shudder.  I  said,  joining  his  lot  with  mine: — 
My  patroness,  Saint  Bridget,  that  he  may  never  leave  me,  keep  an  eye  upon  his 
guardian  angel! 

I  said  to  our  abbe:  "Sir,  pray  well  for  all  our  soldiers! "  And,  as  it  is  known  that 
he  wishes  it,  I  burned  three  wax  candles  at  Saint  Gildas's  shrine. 

I  promised  Our  Lady  of  Lorette,  in  my  dark  sorrow,  to  fasten  pilgrim's  shells 
to  my  gorget,  closed  from  the  indiscreet  gaze. 

He  could  not,  absent  as  he  was,  comfort  my  fireside  with  love-tokens;  to  carry 
tender  messages,  the  vassal  woman  has  no  pages,  the  vassal  man,  no  squires. 

He  is  to  return  from  the  war  to-day  with  my  lord;  he  is  no  longer  a  vulgar  para- 
mour; I  raise  my  forehead,  once  bowed  low,  and  my  pride  is  happiness! 

The  triumphant  duke  brings  us  back  his  standard  to  the  ruffled  camps;  come  all 
beneath  the  old  gateway  to  see  the  shining  escort  pass  by,  and  the  prince,  and  my 
betrothed! 

Come  and  see  his  horse,  caparisoned  for  this  holiday,  neighing  under  his  weight, 
stopping,  and  going  on  again,  shaking  his  head,  crowned  with  red  plumes. 

My  sisters,  so  slow  in  adorning  yourselves,  come  and  see,  beside  my  conqueror, 
those  sparkling  drums  that,  ever  trembling  beneath  hisliand,  sound  and  make  your 
heart  to  leap ! 

Come  above  all  to  see  him  himself  in  the  mantle  that  I  embroidered.  How  hand- 
some he  will  be!  'Tis  him  I  love!  He  wears  his  helmet,  showered  over  with  horse- 
hair, like  a  diadem ! 

The  sacrilegious  Gipsy,  drawing  me  aside  behind  a  pillar,  told  me  yesterday  (God 
help  us!)   that,  in  the  band  of  the  procession,  there  would  be  a  drummer  missing. 

But  I  have  prayed  so  hard  that  I  hope!  Although,  pointing  to  a  tomb,  her  dark 
lair,  the  old  hag  with  the  viper  eyes  said :   "I  will  await  you  there  to-morrow ! " 

Let  us  fly!  No  more  dark  thoughts!  'Tis  the  drums  I  hear.  See  the  ladies 
crowded  together,  the  purple  tents  pitched,  the  flowers  and  waving  banners! 

The  procession  billows  onward  in  two  ranks:  first  come  the  heavy-stepping 
pikemen;  then,  beneath  the  standard  that  is  unfurling,  the  barons,  in  silken  robes, 
with  their  velvet  caps. 

See  the  priests'  chasubles;  the  heralds  on  their  white  steeds.  All  bear  their 
master's  'scutcheon,  painted  on  their  steel  corselets,  in  memory  of  their  ancestors. 

Admire  the  Persian  armour  of  the  Templars,  feared  by  hell,  and  the  archers  from 
Lausanne,  dressed  in  buffalo  beneath  their  long  halberds,  and  armed  with  iron. 

The  duke  is  not  far :  his  banners  float  amongst  the  knights.  Some  captured  en- 
signs, shamefully,  come  last.     My  sisters!     Here  come  the  drummers! 

She  spoke,  and  her  wandering  gaze  plunges,  alas!  into  the  serried  ranks;  then, 
in  the  indifferent  crowd,  she  fell,  cold  and  dying.  .  .  .  The  drummers  had  gone  by. 

Saint-Saens's  ballad  is  in  B-flat  major,  allegro  non  troppo,  44. 
There  are  several  changes  of  key  and  tempo;  the  march  rhythm  pre- 
dominates. 

The  ballad  was  sung  with  orchestral  accompaniment  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  31,  1900,  by  Mme. 
Marie  Brema. 

The  accompaniment  of  the  ballad  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-a- 
pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums, 
bass  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Overture,  "  1812,"  in  B-elat  major,  Opus  49.     Peter Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  6,  1893.) 

The  new  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Moscow  was  solemnly  dedicated 
in  the  summer  of  1881.  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  had  watched  the 
building  with  the  greatest  interest,  determined  that  the  ceremony  of 
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consecration  should  be  enriched  with  music  of  uncommon  character; 
and  in  the  fall  of  1880  he  asked  Tschaikowsky  to  compose  something 
for  the  service.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  on  October 
10,  1880,  that  Rubinstein  had  requested  him  to  write  an  important 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  "Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  me 
than  the  manufacturing  of  music  for  such  occasions.  .  .  .  But  I  have 
not  courage  to  refuse."  On  the  22d  he  wrote  that  he  had  written 
two  works  very  rapidly:  "a  festival  overture  for  the  exhibition  and  a 
serenade  in  four  movements  for  string  orchestra.  The  overture  will 
be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  without  much  warmth  of  enthusiasm;  there- 
fore it  has  no  great  artistic  value."  Late  in  June  he  wrote  to  Nap- 
ravnik,  asking  him  if  he  would  produce  the  overture  at  a  concert.  "It 
is  not  of  very  great  value,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  or  hurt 
if  you  consider  the  style  of  the  music  unsuitable  to  a  symphony  concert." 

The  overture,  "1812,"  was  finished  at  Kamenka  in  1880.  The 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  year  when  the  might 
of  Napoleon  was  shaken  at  Borodino  and  consumed  in  the  flames  of 
Moscow.  The  overture  was  to  be  performed  in  the  public  square 
before  the  church  by  a  colossal  orchestra,  church  bells  were  to  be  used, 
and  big  drums  were  to  be  replaced  by  cannon. 

The  repulse  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia  in  181 2  is  cele- 
brated in  this  overture. 

*** 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-a-piston, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two  large 
bells,  cannon-shot,  a  full  brass  band  ad  lib.  for  the  coda,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  overture  begins  Largo,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Violas  and  'cellos  play 
a  theme  in  four-part  harmony.  This  theme  has  both  ecclesiastical  and 
folk-song  character.  Berezovsky  says  that  this  largo  is  built  on  a 
Russian  hymn,  "God,  preserve  thy  people."  The  closing  phrase  of  the 
theme  is  taken  up  by  wood-wind  instruments,  and  developed  by  them 
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in  alternation  with  the  violas  and  'celli.  The  oboe  now  has  a  mournful 
phrase,  which  is  stormily  developed.  The  pace  grows  faster.  After 
the  climax  an  Andante  comes  in  4-4.  Oboes,  clarinets,  and  horns  give 
out  a  gay  fanfare,  while  the  strings  have  a  quieter  cantilena. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  (Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  minor,  4-4) 
begins  with  a  tempestuous  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  the  full 
orchestra.  Fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  are  heard  sounded  by  horns 
and  cornets.  There  is  a  quieter  second  theme,  and  this  and  a  third 
theme,  or  conclusion  theme  (E-flat  minor),  with  dance  rhythm  and 
Oriental  character,  is  said  to  characterize  the  Cossacks  in  the  Russian 
Army.  The  fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  return,  and  are  worked  up 
with  other  thematic  material.  It  seems  as  though  the  French  hymn 
were  about  to  triumph,  and  its  first  phrase  is  sounded  in  almost  com- 
plete form  by  trumpets  and  cornets,  but  only  to  be  lost  in  an  orchestral 
storm.  The  theme  of  the  L,argo  is  heard  as  a  triumphal  anthem;  the 
fanfares  heard  before  now  are  used  as  in  a  triumphal  march,  while 
against  them  the  Russian  Hymn,  composed  by  Lvoff ,  is  thundered  out 
by  horns,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  'cellos,  violas,  and  basses. 

The  French  Army  is  typified  of  course  by  the  Marseillaise,  over- 
powered at  last  by  the  Russian  Hymn.  Tschaikowsky  has  been 
charged  with  anachronism ;  for  the  Marseillaise  *  was  not  in  favor  during 
the  First  Empire,  and  the  Russian  Hymn  was  not  composed  by  Lvoff 
before  1833.  This  reproach  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  seriously;  for 
these  tunes  are  used  as  typical  of  two  nations,  and  not  in  any  attempt 
at  realism. 

When  Tschaikowsky  visited  Berlin  in  1888,  this  overture  was  played 
at  the  concert  of  his  works,  much  to  his  dislike,  for  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"I  considered  and  still  consider  my  Overture  '1812'  quite  mediocre; 
it  has  only  a  patriotic  and  local  significance  which  makes  it  unsuitable 
for  any  but  Russian  concert  rooms;  but  it  was  precisely  this  overture 
that  Mr.  Schneider  wished  to  put  on  the  program,  and  he  said  that 
it  had  been  performed  several  times  in  Berlin  with  success." 

*  The  words  and  music  of  the  Marseillaise  were  composed  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  April  24,  1792,  at  Strasburg. 
The  song  was  first  known  as  "Chant  de  guerre  pour  1'armee  du  Rhin."  On  June  25,  1792,  a  singer,  Mireur, 
made  so  great  an  effect  with  it  at  a  civic  banquet  at  Marseilles  that  the  song  was  printed  and  given  to  the 
volunteers  of  a  battalion  starting  for  Paris.  When  they  entered  Paris,  they  were  singing  this  hymn,  which 
was  thenceforth  known  as  the  "  Chanson"  or  "  Chant  des  Marseillais."  The  authorship  of  the  music  has  been 
disputed,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  de  Lisle  wrote  both  the  music  and  the  words.  (See  "  Les  Melodies 
populairesde  la  France"  by  Loquin  (Paris,  1879)  and  Tiersot's  " Histoire  de  la  Chanson  populaire  en  France" 
(Paris,  1889). 
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THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
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REPRESENTED  BY 

S.  R.  LELAND  &  SON       -        -        Worcester,  Mass. 


iHE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its*  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 

The  progress  in  artistic  achievement  which  has  constantly 
been  the  rule  in  the  past  will  characterize  the  work  of  the 
Orchestra  during  the  season  of  1 909-1 910.  Mr.  Fiedler  will 
again  be  the  conductor  and  the  personnel  remains  practically 
intact. 
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Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano, 
than  the  most  thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demon- 
stration only  tells  you  what  the  instrument  is  today. 
The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the  Chickering 
you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty 
3'ears  hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assur- 
ance of  a  lifetime's  perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

S.  R.  LELAND  &  SON 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MECHANICS  HALL        .        .        .         WORCESTER 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  30 

AT8.J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Rimsky-Korsakoff         .         Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night ")  Op.  35 

I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.     The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  against 

a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


Haydn  .         .         .  Aria,  "With  Verdure  Clad,"  from  "The  Creation" 

Beethoven    .         .         Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy,  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 


Songs  with  Piano 

a.  Handel  .         .         .  "O,  had  I  Jubal's  lyre,"  from  "Joshua" 

b.  Handel         "  O,  sleep  why  dost  thou  leave  me  ? "  from  "  Semele  " 

c.  Richard  Strauss    ....      "Heimliche  Aufforderung" 

Richard  Strauss  .         .  Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 
Madame  HISSEM  DE  MOSS 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


Tlier*  w&  be  an  Intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphonic  suite 
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There   can  Only  be 
One  Best 


smog 


has  been  made  of  lest  materials,   by  best  piano-builders, 
under  best  conditions 

for  seventy-two  years 
It  is  proclaimed 

THE    WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

by  the  lest  musical  artists  and  critics  of  two  hemispheres, 
and  it  lest  satisfies  musical  taste  of  the  highest  order, 
and      musical      requirements      of      the       keenest      degree. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

MARCELLUS  ROPER  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  " The^Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakofp 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;    died  June 

21,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Paur  on  April  17,  1897. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  f  Ship. 

Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
,some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
on  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff ,  the  late  Russian  publisher.  One  or  two  music  lexicons 
give  May  22. 

t  "The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (b.c.  3500),  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  its  actual  condition  '  Sindbad'  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's  'Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
traveller's  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from  Al-ldrisi,  Al-Kazwini,  and  Ibn  al-Wardi.  Here  we 
find  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  'Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Kamarupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  '  Odyssey '  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  media?val  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,' in  which  the  origin  of  Sinbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered," 
by  Richard  Hole  (London,  1797). 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

And  London,  England 


THE 

HARDMAN 

PIANO 

Famous  since  1842 

Hardman   is  my   choice 

Luisa   Tetrazzini 


THESE  words  are  taken  from  a  letter  sent  by  the  World 
Famous  Soprano,  to  the  makers  of  the  Hardman 
Piano. 

Enrico  Caruso  and  many  other  artists  have  also 
expressed  in  terms  equally  positive  their  high  opinion  of 
the  Hardman  Piano  and  Hardman  Autotone, —  the  piano 
all  can   play  either  by  hand   or  by  perforated  music   rolls. 

A  booklet  containing  fac-simile  reproductions  of  letters 
from  the  artists  endorsing  the  Hardman  Piano  and  the 
Hardman  Autotone  will  be  sent  on  request,  or  may  be  had 
by  calling  at  our  warerooms. 


Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
524    Fulton    Street,    Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Worcester  by 
F.  J.  CHARRON  &  SON,  43  Park  Street 


chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.    The  Story  op  the  Kalandar*-Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccioso  quasi .jrecitan do,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 


MR.   HARRY   C.  MULLETT 

Teacher  of  the 
PIANOFORTE 

STUDIO,  ROOM  21,  KNOWLES  BUILDING 

518  MAIN  STREET 
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Mew  England 


OF  music 

GEORGE    W.    CHADWICK,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


EVERY  DEPARTMENT   UNDER  SPECIAL   MASTERS 


CLASS    OR   PRIVATE    INSTRUCTION 

The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  recitals,  the  opportunities 
of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associa- 
tions are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 


PIANOFORTE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Pianoforte  Course  is  designed  to  equip  the  student  for  a  career  as 
soloist  or  teacher,  or  both,  and  diplomas  are  granted  accordingly.  The 
course  includesSight  Playing,  Ensemble,  Playing  with  Orchestra,  and  the 
following  theoretical  studies :  Solfeggio,  Theory  of  Music,  Harmony  and 
Analysis,  Lectures  on  Musical  History,  Lectures  on  Orchestral  Instruments, 
Lectures  on  English  Literature. 

The  Pianoforte  Normal  Course  gives  students  in  this  department 
an  opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching  without 
the  necessity  of  going  through  the  experimental  period  which  would  other- 
wise be  unavoidable. 


Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
as  well  as  for  full  courses 


FOR   PARTICULARS    AND    YEAR    BOOK   APPLY    TO 

RALPH    L.    FLANDERS,    Manager 
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an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.    The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young-  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclu- 
sion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 

Worcester  County  Music  School 

DAY  BUILDING,  4  WALNUT  STREET 

Elevators,  4  Walnut  Street  and  306  Main  Street 

Thirty-eighth  School  Year 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during  school  year,  term  beginning  with 
first  lesson. 

A  three-manual  organ  with  full  set  of  pedals  and  electric  motor  has 
been  installed  for  lessons  and  practice.     Send  for  circular. 

For  further  information  address 

EDWARD  L.  SUMNER,  Director 

Telephones:  School,  5014;  House,  1552-3. 
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the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  taran telle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player- Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

BOSTON    STORE     ""^SLSJ^H co" 
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M.Steinert&SonsCo, 

America's  Largest  Piano  House 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 


The   Leading  Pianos   of    all   Re- 
liable Grades 

Steinway,  Weber,  Hume,  and  Jewett  Grand  and 
Upright  Pianos;  Woodbury  Upright  Pianos 

PRICES  FROM  $275  UP 

The  Pianola  Pianos 

In  all  styles  from   $550  up;  and  the  Pianola,   the  world's  standard 
piano-player,  in  various  models  from  $250  up 

Victor  Talking  Machines 
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jollification  to  be  on  shipboard, 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.* 


In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 


Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 

Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 

A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset ;  and  it  grew 

Swiftly  .  .  .  and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards, 

The  sailors  wept  and  prayed ;  but  the  grave  ship, 

Deep  laden  with  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad, 

Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 

And  turning  broadside  on, 

*  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2) 
were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Aboulfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sinbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstone]  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  II.,  chapter  ii.):  "But  this  assertion,  how  positive 
soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass, 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants, 
the  "Novus  Orbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails, 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  Peter  Wilkins"; 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  not  long  ago 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joedern 
province  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded." 
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As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 
Nearer,  and  nearer  yet; 
And,  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 
Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 
That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;  and  then 
Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  with  clang  on  clang, 
A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides 
Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain;  and  she  lay, 
A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 
About  the  waters ;  and  her  crew 
Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one;  and  I  was  left 
To  drown. 
W.  E.  Henley's  Poem,  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  (1893). 

The  captain  said  to  Ajib  in  the  story:  "As  soon  as  we  are  under 
its  lea,  the  ship's  sides  will  open  and  every  nail  in  plank  will  fly  out 
and  cleave  fast  to  the  mountain;  for  that  Almighty  Allah  hath  gifted 
the  loadstone  with  a  mysterious  virtue  and  a  love  for  iron,  by  reason 
whereof  all  which  is  iron  travelleth  towards  it."  And  Ajib  continued: 
"Then,  O  my  lady,  the  captain  wept  with  exceeding  weeping,  and  we 
all  made  sure  of  death-doom,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  farewelled 
his  friend,  and  charged  him  with  his  last  will  and  testament  in  case 
he  might  be  saved."  The  trombones  roar  out  the  Sea  motive  against 
the  billowy  Wave  motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso, 
C  major,  6-4;  and  there  is  a  modulation  to  the  tonic,  E  major,  as  the 
tempest  rages.  The  storm  dies.  Clarinets  and  trumpets  scream  one 
more  cry  on  the  march  theme  of  the  second  movement.  There  is  a 
quiet  ending  with  development  on  the  Sea  and  Wave  motives.  The 
tales  are  told.  Scheherazade,  the  narrator,  who  lived  with  Shahryar 
"in  all  pleasance  and  solace  of  life  and  its  delights  till  there  took 
them  the  Destroyer  of  delights  and  the  Severer  of  societies,  the  Deso- 
lator  of  dwelling-places  and  Garnerer  of  grave-yards,  and  they  were 
translated  to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah,"  fades  with  the  vision  and 
the  final  note  of  her  violin. 
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Air,     With  Verdure  Clad,"  from  "The  Creation." 

Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809). 

This  air  is  sung  by  Gabriel  in  the  first  part  or  "The  Creation." 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth:  and 
it  was  so. 

Air. 

With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear, 

Delightful  to  the  ravish'd  sense  ; 

By  flowers  sweet  and  gay 

Enhanced  is  the  charming  sight. 

Here  fragrant  herbs  their  odors  shed ;  » 

Here  shoots  the  healing  plant. 

With  copious  fruit  the  expanded  boughs  are  hung; 

In  leafy  arches  twine  the  shady  groves ; 

O'er  lofty  hills  majestic  foiests  wave. 

Haydn  took  with  him  from  England  in  1795  a  poem  for  music,  com- 
piled by  Lidley  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Van  Swieten  in  Vienna  translated  it  into  German  with  many 
alterations.  A  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve  of  the 
nobility,  and  Haydn  worked  on  the  music  with  pious  ardor.  The  first 
performances  were  private  ones  in  Schwarzenberg  Palace,  April  29,  30, 
1798;  the  first  public  one  was  in  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna,  March 
x9>  x799-  The  noblemen  paid  the  expenses  and  handed  to  Haydn  the 
entire  proceeds,  amounting  to  4,000  florins.  The  oratorio  was  per- 
formed by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Boston,  February  16, 
1 8 19.  The  first  part  had  been  performed  by  the  society,  April  1,  181 7; 
the  second  part,  April  3,  1817;   and  the  third  part,  April  4,  1817. 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 

Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "Face  to  Face"  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs: 
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FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.    (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .        .        .     .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the    . 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing    .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The   Eternal   Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .    .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .     .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 
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Twill  Not  Be  Long   .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)        .        .        .     .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .     .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Two  Springs  .        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  .  .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription:  "Over- 
tura  (zum  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  L.  v.  Beethoven,  1807." 
The  words  in  parenthesis  are  crossed  out.  The  overture  was  published 
in  1808:  "Ouverture  de  Coriolan,  Tragedie  de  M.  de  Collin,  etc.,  com- 
posed et  dediee  a  Monsieur  de  Collin,  etc."  The  other  compositions 
of  1807  were  the  first  Mass  in  C,  the  overture  to  "  Leonore-Fidelio," 
No.  1,  which  was.  published  as  Op.  138,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
ariette,  "In  questa  tomba,"  the  violin  concerto  changed  into  a  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  probably  the  'cello  sonata,  Op.  69. 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin  was  produced  November 
24,  1802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to  "Idomeneo" 
by  the  Abbe  Stadler.  It  was  afterward  revived  with  I^ange  as  the 
hero  and  played  often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that  date  to  the  end 
of  October,  1809,  there  was  only  one  performance  of  the  tragedy,  and 
that  was  on  April  24,  1807.  Thayer  concludes  that  the  overture  was 
not  written  for  this  performance,  because  the  overture  had  been  played 
at  two  concerts  in  March.  These  concerts  were  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  and  only  pieces  by  Beethoven  were  performed, 
the  first  four  symphonies,  the  "Coriolanus"  overture,  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, and  airs  from  "Fidelio."  The  overture  was  criticised  most 
favorably  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  and  Cotta's  Mor- 
genblatt  as  a  "new  work."  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik 
Zeitung  wrote :  '  'According  to  the  inscription,  the  overture  was  intended 
for  Collin's  'Coriolanus.'" 

Thayer  adds:  "How  nobly  Beethoven  comprehended  the  character 
of  Coriolanus  has  long  been  known ;  but  how  wonderfully  the  overture 
fits  in  the  play  can  be  judged  properly  only  by  those  who  have  read 
Collin's  nearly  forgotten  play,"  and  he  says  in  a  footnote :  '  'The  author, 
from  boyhood  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  'Coriolanus,'  remembers  well 
the  dissatisfaction  he  experienced  when  he  first  heard  Beethoven's 
overture;  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  fit  the  subject.  When  he  read 
Collin's  play,  his  discontent  turned  into  wonder." 

Beethoven  knew  the  Coriolanus  presented  by  Plutarch  as  well  as 
the  Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare  and  von  Collin.  One  might  say  that  the 
character  of  Coriolanus  was  in  certain  ways  sympathetic  to  him ;  and 
some  may  wonder  at  Thayer's  dissatisfaction.  Wagner  had  no  thought 
of  von  Collin,  when  he  wrote: — 
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"If  we  recall  to  mind  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  figure  of 
Coriolanus  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  and  from  all  the  details  of  the 
complicated  plot  first  single  that  which  lingered  with  us  through  its 
bearing  on  the  principal  character,  we  shall  see  one  solitary  shape  loom 
forth:  the  defiant  Coriolanus  in  conflict  with  his  inmost  voice,  that 
voice  which  only  speaks  the  more  unsilenceably  when  issuing  from  his 
mother's  mouth ;  and  of  the  dramatic  development  there  will  remain 
but  that  voice's  victory  over  pride,  the  breaking  of  the  stubbornness 
of  a  nature  strong  beyond  all  bounds.  For  his  drama  Beethoven 
chooses  nothing  but  these  two  chief  motives,  which  make  us  feel  more 
surely  than  all  abstract  exposition  the  inmost  essence  of  that  pair  of 
characters.  Then  if  we  devoutly  follow  the  movement  developing 
solely  from  the  opposition  of  these  two  motives  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  musical  character,  and  allow  in  turn  the  purely  musical 
detail  to  work  upon  us — the  lights  and  shades,  the  meetings  and  part- 
ings of  these  two  motives — we  shall  at  like  time  be  following  the  course 
of  a  drama  whose  own  peculiar  method  of  expression  embraces  all  that 
held  our  interest,  the  complex  plot  and  clash  of  minor  characters,  in 
the  acted  work  of  the  playwright.  What  gripped  us  there  as  an  action 
set  immediately  before  us,  almost  lived  through  by  ourselves,  we  here 
receive  as  inmost  kernel  of  that  action;  there  set  forth  by  characters 
with  all  the  might  of  nature-forces,  it  is  here  just  as  sharply  limned  by 
the  musician's  motives,  identical  in  inmost  essence  with  the  motives 

at  work  in  those  characters."     (Englished  by  W.  Ashton  Ellis.) 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  is  in  one  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  C  minor,  4-4  as  written, 
alia  breve  as  played.  It  begins  with  a  succession  of  three  long- held 
fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a  resound- 
ing chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  agitated  first  theme  in  C  minor 
soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically  passionate  theme  in  E-flat 
major.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  also  short.  The  free  fantasia 
is  practically  passage-work  on  the  conclusion  theme.  The  tendency  to 
shorten  the  academic  sonata  form  is  seen  also  in  the  third  part,  or 
recapitulation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  F  minor  with  curtailed 
development.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  C  major.  The  coda  begins 
with  this  theme;  passage-work  follows;  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
C's  and  the  chords  of  the  beginning;  and  the  purely  dramatic  close  in 
C  minor  may  be  suggestive  of  the  hero's  death. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene  in 
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the  Volscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Coriolanus, 
Volumnia,  and  Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

*  * 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston,  April  19,  1851,  at  a  concert 
given  in  the  Melodeon  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  the  program  stated  that 
the  performance  was  the  first  in  America.  Mr.  Perkins's  second 
symphony  was  played  at  this  concert,  and  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Messrs. 
Kreissmann,  August  and  Wulf  Fries,  and  Mr.   Perabeau   (sic)  were 

the  soloists. 

* 

*  * 

The  late  Hugo  Wolf  insisted  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Vienna 
press  that  audiences  should  applaud  only  where  applause  is  appro- 
priate,— "after  vociferous  endings,  after  pieces  of  a  lively,  festive, 
warlike,  heroic  character,  but  not  after  such  a  work  as  Beethoven's 
'Coriolanus.'"  He  portrays  the  average  hearer  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  overture  who  sees  with  staring  eyes,  as  in  a  magic  look- 
ing-glass, the  mighty  shade  of  Coriolanus  pass  slowly  by  him;  tears 
fall  from  the  hearer's  eyes,  his  heart  throbs,  his  breath  stops,  he  is 
as  one  in  a  cataleptic  trance;  but,  as  soon  as  the  last  note  is  sounded, 
he  is  again  jovially  disposed,  and  he  chatters  and  criticises  and  applauds. 
And  Wolf  cries  out:  "You  have  not  looked  in  the  magic  glass:  you 
have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  understood  nothing — 
nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing."  (See  Ernst  Decsey's  "Hugo 
Wolf,"  vol.  i.  p.  84.     Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1903.) 

*  * 
CORIOLANUS   MUSIC. 

Overture  and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy  by  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  Seidel,  October  6,  181 1,  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
Berlin.     This  music  was  not  published. 

Incidental  music  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  for  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
revival  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  in  April,  1901. 

Operas:  by  Perti  (Venice,  1683)  Pollarolo  (Venice,  1698),  Cavalli 
(Parma,   1669),  Cattani  (Pisa,  about   1700),  Caldara  (Vienna,   171 7), 
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Ariosti  (London,   1723),  Treu  (Breslau,  about  1726),  Jomelli  (Rome, 
1744),    Pulli    (1745),   Graun  (Berlin,   1750),    Lavigna  (Parma,    1806), 
Niccolini  (Milan,  1809),  Radicati  (about  18 10). 
Dramatic  scene,  F.  Lux. 


Air,  "Oh,  had  I  Jubai/s  Lyre,"  from  the  Oratorio  "Joshua." 

George  Frideric  Handel. 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  text  of  "Joshua"  was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell  (1703- 
1784),  a  "good  Grecian,"  an  honest  clergyman,  secretary  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquarians,  a  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the 
author  of  several  learned  works,  a  translator  of  iBschylus  and  Eu- 
ripides, etc.  He  wrote  the  texts  for  Handel's  "Judas  Maccabseus," 
"Alexander  Balus,"  "Solomon,"  "Theodora,"  "Jephtha,"  and  trans- 
lated the  Italian  libretto  of  the  "Triumph  of  Time."  There  is 
an  old  story  that  he  told  Handel  one  day  that  the  music  of  an  air 
did  not  suit  exactly  the  sense  of  the  words.  Handel  flew  into  a 
passion  and  cried  out:  "Vat,  you  teach  me  music!  De  music,  sir,  ish 
good  music.  It  is  your  words  ish  bad !  Hear  de  passage  again." 
Handel  played  it  on  the  harpsichord:  "Dere;  go  you,  make  vords 
to  dat  music."  David  Garrick,  in  a  letter  to  James  Boswell  (1773), 
asked  the  latter  to  subscribe  half  a  guinea  for  the  translation  of  ^£schy- 
lus'  "Prometheus,"  and  thus  described  the  translator:  "Poor  old 
Morell,  who  is  a  good  scholar  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine."  Mason, 
writing  to  Horace  Walpole  about  some  odes,  said :  '  'They  are  so  lopped 
and  mangled  that  they  are  worse  now  than  the  productions  of  Handel's 
poet,  Dr.  Morell." 

Handel  wrote  the  music  in  a  month,  from  July  19  to  August  12 
(according  to  Grove ;  August  19  according  to  Schoelcher),  1747.  The 
oratorio  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  March  9,  1748. 
It  was  performed  four  times  that  year;  in  1752  it  was  performed 
three  times, — seven  times  in  all  before  the  death  of  the  composer. 
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"Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  is  sung  in  the  third  part  of  the  oratorio 
by  Achsah,  "in  reply  to  Caleb  on  his  joining  her  hand  to  Othiel's." 

Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  lyre 

Or  Miriam's  tuneful  voice! 

To  sounds  like  his  I  would  aspire, 

In  songs  like  hers  rejoice. 

My  humble  strains  but  faintly  show 
How  much  to  heav'n  and  thee  I  owe. 

"Joshua"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  1876.  Mr.  Zerrahn 
conducted.  The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  Jenny  Van  Zandt  (who  sang  this 
air),  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Fisher,  Messrs.  Joseph 
Maas  and  John  F.  Winch.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  performance 
of  the  oratorio  in  the  United  States. 

The  accompaniment  of  the  air  in  the  original  score  is  for  strings. 


Air,  "O  Sleep!    Why  dost  thou  leave  me"  from  "Semele." 

George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me  ? 

Why  thy  visionary  joys  remove  ? 
O  Sleep!  again  deceive  me, 

To  my  arms  restore  my  love! 

"Semele,"  composed  in  1743  between  June  3  and  July  4,  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  London,  February  10,  1744.  The  libretto 
was  altered  slightly  from  an  opera  book  by  Congreve,  written  in  1707. 
The  composition  was  announced  both  as  "Semele,  after  the  manner 
of  an  Opera,"  and  "Semele,  after  the  manner  of  an  Oratorio."  Arnold 
termed  it  "A  Dramatic  Performance";  Mainwaring,  "An  English 
opera  but  called  an  Oratorio."  The  oratorio  was  revived  in  1762, 
and  by  the  Cambridge  (Eng.)  Musical  Society,  November  27,   1878. 
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The  argument  at  the  beginning  of  the  handbook  was  as  follows: 
"After  Jupiter's  amour  with  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  King 
of  Phoenicia,  he  again  incenses  Juno  by  a  new  affair  in  the  same  family, 
viz.,  with  Semele,  niece  of  Europa,  and  daughter  to  Cadmus,  king  of 
Thebes.  Semele  is  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  Athamas,  a  prince 
of  Bceotia;  which  marriage  is  about  to  be  solemnized  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  goddess  of  marriages,  when  Jupiter,  by  ill  omens,  interrupts  the 
ceremony,  and  afterwards  transports  Semele  to  a  private  abode  pre- 
pared for  her.  Juno,  after  many  contrivances,  at  length  assumes  the 
shape  and  voice  of  Ino,  sister  to  Semele;  by  the  help  of  which  dis- 
guise, and  artful  insinuations,  she  prevails  with  Semele  to  make  a 
request  to  Jupiter,  which  being  granted,  must  end  in  her  ruin." 


"Secret  Invitation,"  Op.  27,  No.  3 Richard   Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Heimliche  Auff orderung "  is  the  third  of  "4  Lieder  fur  eine  Sing- 
stimme  Itnit  Begleitung  des  Pianoforte,"  composed  by  Strauss.  The 
others  are:  (1)  "Ruhe,  meine  Seele!"  (2)  "Cacilie";  (4)  "Morgen." 
The  four  are  dedicated  to  the  composer's  wife,  Pauline  de  Ahna:* 
"Meiner  geliebten  Pauline,  zum  10  September,  1894." 

The  poem  by  John  Henry  Mackay  is  as  follows : — 

Auf,  hebe  die  funkelnde  Schaale  empor  zu  Mund, 
Und  trinke  beim  Freudenmahle  dein  Herz  gesund. 
Und  wenn  du  sie  hebst,  so  winke  mir  heimlich  zu, 
Dann  lachle  ich  und  dann  trinke  ich  still  wie  du. 

*  Pauline  de  Ahna  was  born  at  Ingolstadt,  Bavaria,  the  daughter  of  General  Adolf  de  Ahna.  She  studied 
with  Mme.  Herzog  and  afterward  with  Strauss,  who  went  to  Weimar  in  1889  as  court  conductor.  At  the  end 
of  six  months  she  was  engaged  at  the  Weimar  opera  house  as  "juvenile  dramatic  soprano,"  and  she  appeared 
first  as  Pamina.  She  afterwards  took  these  parts:  Elisabeth,  Elsa,  Agatha,  Senta,  Isolde,  Fidelio,  and,  when 
Strauss's  "Guntram"  was  produced  (May  10,  1894),  she  took  the  part  of  the  heroine  Freihild.  In  1891  and 
1894  she  took  the  part  of  the  Elisabeth  at  Bayreuth.  Married,  she  withdrew  from  the  operatic  stage  and  de- 
voted herself  to  singing  her  husband's  songs  in  concerts. 

She  visited  Boston  with  her  husband  in  1904,  and  sang  here  for  the  first  time  March  7  of  that  year  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  She  sang  at  Strauss's  second  concert,  March  8,  and  on  March  28  she  sang  a  dozen  or  more  of 
his  songs.     One  of  them  was  "Heimliche  Aufforderung." 
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Und  still  gleich'  mir  betrachte  um  uns 

Das  Heer  der  trunk'nen  Schwatzer  verachte  sie  nicht  zu  sehr. 

Nein,  hebe  die  blinkende  Schaale  gefiillt  mit  Wein, 

Und  lass  beim  larmenden  Mahle  sie  gluchlich  sein. 

Doch  hast  du  das  Mahl  genossen,  den  Durst  gestillt,  . 
Dann  verlasse  der  lauten  Genossen,  fest  freudigfis  Bild, 
Und  wandle  hinaus  in  den  Garten  zum  Rosenstrauch, 
Dort  will  ich  dich  dann  erwarten,  nach  altem  Brauch, 
Und  will  an  die  Brust  dir  sinken,  eh'  du's  gehofft, 
Und  deine  Kiisse  trinken,  wie  ehmals  oft 
Und  flechten  in  deine  Haare  der  Rose  Pracht. 
O  komm',  du  wunderbare  ersehnte  Nacht. 

Mackay's  poem  has  been  Englished  by  John  Bernhoff. 

The  Lover's  Pledge. 
Up,  lift  now  the  sparkling  gold  cup  to  the  lip  and  drink  !• 
And  leave  not  a  drop  in  the  goblet  fill'd  full  to  the  brink,' 
And,  as  thou  dost  pledge  me,  let  thine  eyes  rest  on  me, 
Then  I  will  respond  to  thy  smile  and  gaze  all  silent  on  thee. 
Then  let  thy  eyes  bright  wander  around  o'er  the  comrades  gay  and  merry. 
Oh,  do  not  despise  them,  love; 

Nay,  lift  up  the  sparkilng  goblet  and  join  the  sway, 
Let  them  rejoice  and  be  happy  this  festive  day. 

But,  when  thou  hast  drunk  and  eaten,  no  longer  stay ; 

Rise  and  turn  thine  eyes  from  the  drinkers  and  hasten  away ! 

And  wending  thy  steps  to  the  garden,  where  blush  the  roses  fair, 

Come  to  the  sheltering  arbor!     I'll  meet  thee  there, 

And  soft  on  thy  bosom  resting,  let  me  adore 

Thy  beauty,  drink  thy  kisses  as  oft  before, 

I'll  twine  around  thy  fair  forehead  the  roses  white. 

Oh,  come,  thou  wondrous  bliss-bestowing,  longed-for  night! 
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"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24    ...    .    Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  ir,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

This  is  the  third  of  Richard  Strauss's  seven  tone-poems.  It  was 
composed  at  Weimar  in  1889,  and  in  date  of  composition  came  between 
"Don  Juan"  (1888)  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche"  (1895). 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  "  Tonkunstlerversammlung "  at  Eisen- 
ach, June  21,  1890. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  conductor,  February  6,  1897. 
It  was  performed  again  at  these  concerts  March  18,  1899,  February  7, 
1903,  October  21,  1905,  April  21,  1906. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch,*  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong-strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit  ? 

*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaf t  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mized  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
" Musikasthetische  Streitfragen "  (1898),  about  von  Bulow's  published  letters,  program  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 
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Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf  s  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille! 


Kampfesmiid'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voruberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend! 
Dann  des  Junglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensgiiter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schrake  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaub  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
' '  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!   und  findet's  nimmer 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend    hier  gesucht : 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.     But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.     Now  he 
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has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling!     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
ed  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence!  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — ti±l  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transformed  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  "Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's- 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks! — alas!  and  finds  it  never. 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last 
stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye 
with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here :   deliverance  from  the  world,  tranfiguration  of  the  world. 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un- 
known, and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss 's  score;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 
Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p.  87). 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London) : — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.     His  influence  was  in 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Bulow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Bulow.  After  von  Bulow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  ''Warn  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  " Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  Conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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the  nature  of  a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone -poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  1  and  Fever-theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 
analysts. 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind  accompanied  by 
horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
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childhood   motive,    announced   by   the   oboe).     These    three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  fff).  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle:  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola) .  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks) .  There  is  contrapuntal  elab- 
oration of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfigu- 
ration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 
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in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position . 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1900-1010 


LOUIS    NORMAN    CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

[514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC. 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS.    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218Tremont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


FREDERIC  G.    BOND, 

(Nephew  of  the  late  Mme.  J.  H.  Long) 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

(Italian  Method) 

Studio,  503  Huntington  Chambers, 
Boston. 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 

afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington  Aye. 


j  E.   PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices, 

37   Steinert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN,   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 
Liederheim   School   of  Vocal  Music, 

ALBURNDALE.   MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWXEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  lor  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour    this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 


S.  R.  LELAND  &  SON 


Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

S.  R.  LELAND  &  SON 

WORCESTER.  MASS.  II 
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Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  25 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Smetana      ....         Overture  to  the  Opera  "  The  Sold  Bride  " 


Goldmark  .         .         .         "Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major, 

No.  i,  Op.  26 

I.  Wedding  March  :  Variations ;  moderato  molto. 

II.  Bridal  Song:  Intermezzo,  Allegretto. 

III.  Serenade:  Scherzo;  Allegro  moderato  Scherzando. 

IV.  In  the  Garden:  Andante. 
V.  Dance:  Allegro  molto. 


Tschaikowsky  .     Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  35 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Canzonetta:  Andante. 

III.  Finale :  Allegro  vivacissimo. 

Wagner Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Rienzi " 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  tea  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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MIGNONETTE  Horizontal  GRAND 

Where  others  have   railed  to  build  a 

Small  ana   Perfect   Grand  Piano 

meeting  with  present  Jay  requirements,  cIh&  House 
of  Knahe,  after  years  of  research  and  experiment, 
have  succeeded  in  producing 

The  WORLD'S  BEST  GRAND  PIANO 

In    the    small    size    or 

5  FEET,  2  INCHES 

a  piano  that  carries  the  endorsement  of  the  leading 
musicians  of  today. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

MARCELLUS  ROPER  CO. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride"  .  Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

M;.y  12,  1884.) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  (Die  verkaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs, March  23,  1889,  January  15,  1898,  March  10,  1900,  January  30, 
1904,  April  27,  1907. 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored  for 
one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed 
in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'cellos,  and  second  'cellos 
and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  "diver- 
sion," or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  devel- 
opment fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 
for  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins. 
This  theme  is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  'cellos.  The  chief 
motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal 
work  is  resumed.  The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  overture  (without  the  double  basses).     The  tonality  is  changed 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSCA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 


MADAMA  BUTTERFLY 
ANTON   .... 
FALSTAFF     . 
OTELLO 
MEFISTOFELE      . 
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by  G.  Puccini 
by  C.  Galeotti 
by  G.  Verdi 
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by  A.  Boito 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


THE  HARDMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano    to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV. ). 

Hardman    Pianos   may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments.       The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman.^'' 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1 842 
13  8  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  in  Worcester  by 

F.   J.  Charron  &  Son,   43  Park   Street 


to  D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings  and  wind,  while 
the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.     Fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear 

in  the  strings,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

* 
*  * 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863.  He  completed 
the  work  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the 
Referee  (London)  when  the  work  was  revived  *  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  24  1907. 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in 
garments  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Hans  and  Marie,  betrothed  lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Kruschina,  has  determined  she 
shall  marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  This  situation 
affords  the  composer  an  oppportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expres- 
sive character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each 
other  to  constancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Kezal, 
a  marriage  broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of 
bustle  and  humor.  After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie 
flatly  declines  to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed 
by  the  return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national  dance  called 
'The  Hen,'  the  steps  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee 
and  the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  sug- 
gests the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
modern  barn  dance.  It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently 
faithful  reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  formed  a 
notable  feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well-written  chorus  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  'The  Furiant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  w  hirlings  on  the  part  of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross-rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.  Subsequently  Kezal  offers 
Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.     At  first  the 

*  The  first  performance  in  London  was  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  Company  at  Drury  Lane,  June 
16,  1895. 
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offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans,  how- 
ever, has  some  animated  moments,  for  the  women  of  the  village  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid 
sings  a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans 
enters,  and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly 
suggesting  the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 


Symphony,  "Rustic  Wedding,"  Op.  26 Carl   Gol-dmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  now  living  at  Vienna.) 

Goldmark's  "Landliche  Hochzeit"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  seventh  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  at 
Vienna,  March  5,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
January  13,  1877.  The  first  movement  was  played  by  Mr.  Thomas  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  12,  1878,  and  in  Boston,  February  17  of 
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the  same  year.  The  Philharmonic  Society  played  the  whole  symphony 
here  February  21,  1883. 

The  "Wedding  March"  (first  movement),  Moderato  molto,  E-flat 
major,  2-4,  is  composed  of  a  theme,  twelve  variations,  and  a  Finale. 
The  theme  is  given  to  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  Some  char- 
acterize it  as  "pastoral,"  probably  on  account  of  the  title.  "Rustic ' '  is 
a  better  term.  Variation  I.  Theme  is  played  by  the  first  horn, 
accompanied  by  horns  and  string-bass.  Clarinets  and  flutes  enter 
with  a  fresh  melody.  Variation  II.  (Poco  animato)  is  given  to  the 
strings.  It  is  of  free,  imitative,  contrapuntal  character,  and  some  of 
the  parts  are  now  and  then  strengthened  by  first  clarinet  and  bassoon. 
III.  (Allegro,  B-flat  minor,  6-8)  The  trombones  sound  the  first,  sim- 
plified measures  of  the  theme,  which  is  then  treated  freely.  IV. 
(Andante  con  moto,  quasi  Allegretto)  begins  with  an  expressive  melody 
in  the  strings.  The  coloring  suggests  vividly  the  composer  of  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  V.  (Allegretto)  Theme  in  the  basses  re-enforced 
by  bassoons  and  horns.  VI.  (Allegro  vivace)  This  variation  has  the 
character  of  a  scherzo.  VII.  (Allegretto  pesante)  The  variations 
now  become  freer  and  freer.  VIII.  (Allegro  scherzando)  Melody 
in  the  horns.  IX.  (Allegretto,  quasi  Andantino)  A  tender,  elegiac 
movement  with  solos  for  oboe,  violin,  clarinet.  X.  (Molto  vivace) 
A  swift  and  brilliant  figure  in  the  violins,  with  theme  indicated  by  the 
basses  and  strings,  pizzicato.  XI.  (Andante  con  moto)  A  serious, 
melancholy  piece  in  E-flat  minor.  XII.  (Moderato)  A  variously 
colored  movement  in  B  major.  Finale:  The  theme  returns  with  the 
full  strength  of  the  orchestra.  Triangle,  big  drum,  and  cymbals  are 
added.  Instruments  drop  out  one  by  one.  The  march  in  the  original 
form  is  heard  as  afar  off. 

"Bridal  Song."  Allegretto,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  second  move- 
ment is  dainty  and  not  without  a  playfulness  that  suggests  a  scherzo. 
The  oboe  has  a  contrasting  theme.  "The  song  may  be  sung  by  friends 
of  the  bride.  It  has  a  second  part,  with  a  tender  tune  for  the  oboe 
(as  if  one  of  the  bridesmaids  had  stepped  forward),  accompanied  by 
the  theme  of  the  march  in  the  basses." 

"Serenade."    Allegretto  moderato  scherzando,  D  major  2-2.     "After 
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a  prelude,  two  oboes  sing  a  duet,  which  is  varied  and  developed  by 
other  instruments." 

"In  the  Garden."  Andante,  G  minor,  B-flat  andG-flat  major,4-4  and 
12-8.  The  love  scene  begins  with  a  dreamy  melody  for  clarinet,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  violins.  The  music  waxes  passionate,  and  there  is  the 
thought  of  a  dramatic  love  duet,  "in  which  the  tenor  is  represented 
by  'cellos  and  horns,  while  the  soprano's  place  is  taken  by  the  violins 
and  the  higher  wood-wind  instruments.  This  ecstatic  scene  is  very 
fully  developed."  A  passage  from  the  fourth  variation  of  the  first 
movement  is  introduced.  After  the  climax  the  first  theme  returns, 
and  the  movement  ends  quietly,  as  it  began. 

Finale.  "Dance."  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  A  hearty, 
jolly  dance,  which  is  developed  with  great  spirit.  There  is  an  inter- 
ruption,— the  return  of  the  tender  clarinet  scene  from  the  preceding 
movement. 

* 
*  * 

The  term  "symphony"  is  perhaps  a  misnomer.  "Suite"  would  be 
the  more  appropriate  word,  for  not  only  is  there  little  attention  paid  to 
the  sonata  form,  but  the  first  movement  is,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
a  set  of  variations.  But  the  word  "symphony"  is  applied  more  and 
more  to  compositions  that  in  one  way  or  another  disregard  the  tradi- 
tions: witness  symphonies  by  Tschaikowsky,  Mahler,  Cesar  Franck. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 

and  the  usual  strings. 

* 
*  * 
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The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  ninj  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  Sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 

* 
*  * 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Over-Inspector  Richard  L,ewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 
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Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  a  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  \  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played 
by  ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously 
played  to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to 
Odessa  and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School 
of  that  city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and 
his  extraordinary  ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  Early  in 
1903  Leopold  Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 

He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  concerts 
in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  and  mature 
violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New 
York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His  first  recital 
in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 

He  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  2,  1909  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto, 
Op.  35).  He  gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  January  12,  1909;  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  February  1,  March  20,  1909.  He  played  at  a  concert  given 
on  April  4,  1909,  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund,  Beethoven's  concerto  and 
Saint-Saens's  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  in  the  season  of  1909-10  was  at  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's 
Morning  Musical  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  December  27,  1909. 

* Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "  At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 
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Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  35.  .   Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  spent  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1877-78  in  cities 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  March,  1878,  was  passed  at  Clarens.  On 
the  15th  of  that  month  he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  weather  had 
been  unfavorable  for  walking,  and  that  therefore  he  had  spent  much 
time  in  hearing  and  playing  music  at  home.  "To-day  I  played  the 
whole  time  with  Kotek.*  I  have  not  heard  or  played  any  good  music 
for  so  long  that  I  thus  busy  myself  with  extraordinary  gusto.  Do 
you  know  the  French  composer  Lalo's  'Spanish  Symphony'?  This 
piece  has  been  produced  by  the  now  very  modern  violinist  Sarasate. ' ' 
He  praised  Lalo's  work  for  "its  freshness,  piquant  rhythms,  beauti- 
fully harmonized  melodies,"  and  added,  "Like  L£o  Delibes  and  Bizet 
he  shuns  studiously  all  routine  commonplaces,  seeks  new  forms  with- 
out wishing  to  appear  profound,  and,  unlike  the  Germans,  cares  more 
for  musical  beauty  than  for  mere  respect  for  the  old  traditions. ' '  Two 
days  after  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  working  on  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a  violin  concerto,  and  some 
smaller  pieces.  He  wrote  on  March  31  that  the  sonata  and  the  con- 
certo interested  him  exceedingly.  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  begun  to  work  on  a  new  piece  without  having  finished  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Until  now  I  have  always  followed  the  rule  not  to  begin  a 
new  piece  before  the  old  one  was  completed;  but  now  I  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation  to  sketch  the  concerto,  and  I  was  so  delighted 
with  the  work  that  I  put  the  sonata  aside;  yet  now  and  then  I  go  back 
to  it."  He  wrote  to  the  publisher  Jurgenson  on  April  8:  "The  violin 
concerto  is  hurrying  towards  its  end.  I  fell  by  accident  on  the  idea  of 
composing  one,  but  I  started  the  work  and  was  seduced  by  it,  and  now 
the  sketches  are  almost  completed."  He  had  other  works  to  send 
to  him,  so  many  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  reserve  a  whole  railway 
car,  and  he  already  foresaw  Jurgenson  exclaiming,  "Go  to  the  devil!" 
They  would  not  meet  before  fall,  and  then  they  would  go  together  at 
once  into  a  tavern  for  a  friendly  drinking  set-to.  "  Strange  to  say, 
I  cannot  think  of  myself  in  any  other  way  at  Moscow  than  sitting  in 
the  Kneipe  and  emptying  one  bottle  after  another."  The  next  day 
he  wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek  that  the  concerto  was  completed.  "I  shall 
now  play  it  through  several  times  with  Kotek,  who  is  still  here,  and 
then  score  it."     He  was  delayed  in  this  task  of  instrumentation  by 

*  Joseph  Kotek,  violinist,  teacher,  and  composer  for  violin,  was  born  at  Kamenez-Podolsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  October  25, 1855.  He  died  at  Davos,  January  4, 1885.  He  studied  at  the  Moscow  Conserv- 
atory and  afterward  with  Joachim.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Music, 
Berlin.    As  a  violinist,  he  was  accurate,  skilful,  unemotional.    Tschaikowsky  was  deeply  attached  to  him. 
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brooding  over  gloomy  political  news,  for  Tschaikowsky  was  a  true 
patriot,  not  a  chauvinist.  He  wrote  on  April  15  that  his  "political 
fever"  had  run  its  course:  "The  first  movement  of  the  concerto  is 
now  all  ready,  i.e.,  copied  in  a  clear  hand  and  played  through.  I  am 
content  with  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Andante,  and  I  shall 
either  better  it  radically  or  write  a  new  one.  The  Finale,  unless  1  am 
mistaken,  is  as  successful  as  the  first  movement."  On  April  17  he 
wrote  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "You  will  receive  my  concerto  before  it  is 
published.  I  shall  have  a  copy  of  it  made,  and  I'll  send  it  to  you 
probably  some  time  next  month.  I  wrote  to-day  another  Andante, 
which  corresponds  better  with  the  other  movements,  which  are  very 
complicated.  The  original  Andante  will  be  an  independent  violin 
piece,  and  I  shall  add  two  other  pieces  to  it,  which  I  have  yet  to  write. 
These  three  pieces  will  make  one  opus.*  I  consider  the  concerto  now 
as  completed,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  rush  at  the  scoring  of  it,  so  that 
I  can  leave  here  without  having  this  work  any  longer  before  me." 

Tschaikowsky  was  home  at  Brailow  in  May,  and  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
von  Meek  on  June  10:  "Your  frank  judgment  on  my  violin  concerto 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  would  have  been  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
if  you,  from  any  fear  of  wounding  the  petty  pride  of  a  composer,  had 
kept  back  your  opinion.  However,  I  must  defend  a  little  the  first 
movement  of  the  concerto.  Of  course,  it  houses,  as  does  every  piece 
that  serves  virtuoso  purposes,  much  that  appeals  chiefly  to  the  mind; 
nevertheless,  the  themes  are  not  painfully  evolved:  the  plan  of  this 
movement  sprang  suddenly  in  my  head,  and  quickly  ran  into  its  mould. 
I  shall  not  give  up  the  hope  that  in  time  the  piece  will  give  you  greater 
pleasure." 

The  concerto,  dedicated  at  first  to  Leopold  Auer,  but  afterward  to 
Adolf  Brodsky, — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, — was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  4,  1881.  Brodsky 
was  the  solo  violinist. 

The  first  movement  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  on  February  11,  1888,  but  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  of  the  whole  work  was  by  Miss  Maud 

*  This  Andante  and  two  other  pieces,  composed  in  May,  1878,  at  Brailow,  were  published  in  1878  ai 
"Souvenir  d'un  lieu  cher,"  Op.  42. 
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Powell  (now  Mrs.  Turner)  at  New  York,  January  19,  1889.  The  first 
performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  by  Mr.  Brodsky  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January  13,  1893. 

The  second  and  third  movements  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski  on 
December  2,  1893;  the  whole  concerto  was  played  at  like  concerts  by 
Mr.  Alexandre  Petschnikoff  on  January  27,  1900,  by  Miss  Maud  Powell 
on  April  13,  1901,  by  Mr.  Karl  Barleben,  April  1,  1905,  and  by  Mr. 
Petschnikoff,  November  24,  1906. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4,  opens  with 
brief  preluding  in  strings  and  wood-wind,  but  without  any  thematic 
connection  with  what  is  to  follow.  There  are  then  hints  in  the  strings 
at  the  first  theme.  They  are  developed  in  a  crescendo,  which  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  the  solo  violin.  After  a  few  preliminary  measures 
the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  first  theme,  develops  it,  and  passes 
on  to  passage-work.  It  also  gives  out  the  second  theme  (A  major), 
develops  it,  and  again  passes  on  to  subsidiary  passage-work.  The 
free  fantasia  opens  with  the  first  theme,  ff,  as  an  orchestral  tutti  in  A 
major.  Instead  of  elaborate  working-out  there  is  ornamental  passage- 
work  for  the  solo  violin.  An  unaccompanied  cadenza  brings  in  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  D  major  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement;  this  third  part  is  in  regular  relation  to  the  first  part. 
There  is  a  long  coda. 

The  second  movement  (Canzonetta:  Andante,  G  minor,  3-4)  begins 
with  a  dozen  introductory  measures  in  wood-wind  and  horns  after  the 
nature  of  a  free  instrumental  ritornello.  The  song  itself  is  sung  by 
the  solo  violin.  At  the  close  of  the  first  theme,  flute  and  clarinet  take 
up  the  initial  phrase  in  imitation.  The  violin  sings  the  second  theme 
in  B-flat  major,  and,  after  some  flowing  passage-work,  brings  back 
the  first  theme  with  clarinet  arpeggios.  There  is  more  passage-work 
for  the  solo  violin.  The  strange  harmonies  of  the  ritornello  are  heard 
again,  but  are  interrupted  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  short  coda, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Finale. 
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The! Finale^ (Allegro  vivacissimo,  D  major,  2-4)  is  a  rondo  based 
on  two  themes  of  Russian  character.  The  first  is  introduced  in  A 
major  by  the  solo  violin  and  afterward'  tossed  about  in  F-sharp  minor 
by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  sudden  shiftings  of  tonality  and  un- 
common harmonic  progressions.  There  is  a  final,  delirious  climax. 
Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Ciarens  about  the  time 
he  began  work  on  this  concerto:  " I  will  say,  as  regards  the  specifically 
Russian  elements  in  my  compositions,  that  I  often  and  intentionally 
begin  a  work  in  which  one  or  two  folk-tunes  will  be  developed.  Often 
this  happens  of  itself,  without  intention,  as  in  the  Finale  of  our  sym- 
phony." "Our"  symphony  is  the  fourth.  "My  melodies  and  har- 
monies of  folk-song  character  come  from  the  fact  that  I  grew  up  in 
the  country,  and  in  my  earliest  childhood  was  impressed  by  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Russian  folk-music; 
also  from  this,  that  I  love  passionately  the  Russian  character  in  all 
its  expression;  in  short,  I  am  a  Russian  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word. ' ' 

This  Finale  is  Russian  in  many  ways,  as  in  the  characteristic  trick 

of  repeating  a  phrase  with  almost  endless  repetitions. 

* 
*  * 

The  concerto  was  dedicated  first  to  Leopold  Auer.*  Tschaikowsky, 
in  the  Diary  of  his  tour  in  1888,  wrote:  "I  do  not  know  whether  my 
dedication  was  flattering  to  Mr.  Auer,  but  in  spite  of  his  genuine  friend- 
ship he  never  tried  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  this  concerto.  He 
pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and  this  verdict,  coming  from  such 
an  authority  as  the  Petersburg  virtuoso,  had  the  effect  of  casting  this 
unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  for  many  years  to  come  into  the 
limbo  of  hopelessly  forgotten  things."  The  composer  about  seven 
years  before  this  wrote  to  Jurgenson  from  Rome  (December  27,  1881) 
that  Auer  had  been  "intriguing  against  him. ' '  Peter's  brother  Modest 
explains  this  by  saying:    "  It  had  been  reported  to  Peter  that  Auer  had 

*  Leopold  Auer,  a  celebrated  violinist,  was  born  at  Vesprem,  Hungary,  on  June  7,  1845.  He  studied  under 
Ridley  Kohne  at  the  Budapest  Conservatory,  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  under  Dont,  and  finally  at  Hanover 
with  Joachim.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  concert-master  at  Diisseldorf;  in  1866  he  accepted  a  like  position 
at  Hamburg;  and  since  1868  he  has  been  solo  violinist  to  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  teacher  of  the  vio- 
lin at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  from  1887 
to  1892;   he  was  ennobled  in  1895;    and  in  1903  he  was  named  Imperial  State  Councillor. 
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dissuaded  ^mile  Sauret  from  playing  the  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg"; 
but  Modest  also  adds  that  Auer  changed  his  opinion  many  years  after, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  interpreters  of  the  concerto. 
The  first  that  dared  to  play  it  was  Adolf  Brodsky.*  An  interesting 
letter  from  him  to  Tschaikowsky  after  the  first  performance  in  Vienna 
(1881)  is  published  in  Modest 's  Life  of  his  brother  (vol.  ii.  p.  177) :  "I 
had  the  wish  to  play  the  concerto  in  public  ever  since  I  first  looked  it 
through.  That  was  two  years  ago.  I  often  took  it  up  and  often  put 
it  down,  because  my  laziness  was  stronger  than  my  wish  to  reach  the 
goal.  You  have,  indeed,  crammed  too  many  difficulties  into  it.  I 
played  it  last  year  in  Paris  to  Laroche,  but  so  badly  that  he  could  gain 
no  true  idea  of  the  work;  nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  with  it.  That 
journey  to  Paris  which  turned  out  unluckily  for  me — I  had  to  bear  many 
rude  things  from  Colonne  and  Pasdeloup — fired  my  energy  (misfortune 
always  does  this  to  me,  but  when  I  am  fortunate  then  am  I  weak)  so 
that,  back  in  Russia,  I  took  up  the  concerto  with  burning  zeal.  It  is 
wonderfully  beautiful !  One  can  play  it  again  and  again  and  never  be 
bored;  and  this  is  a  most  important  circumstance  for  the  conquering 
of  its  difficulties.  When  I  felt  myself  sure  of  it,  I  determined  to  try 
my  luck  in  Vienna.  Now  I  come  to  the  point  where  I  must  say  to  you 
that  you  should  not  thank  me :  I  should  thank  you ;  for  it  was  only  the 
wish  to  know  the  new  concerto  that  induced  Hans  Richter  and  later  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  to  hear  me  play  and  grant  my  participation 
in  one  of  these  concerts.  The  concerto  was  not  liked  at  the  rehearsal 
of  the  new  pieces,  although  I  came  out  successfully  on  its  shoulders. 
It  would  have  been  most  unthankful  on  my  part,  had  I  not  strained 
every  nerve  to  pull  my  benefactor  through  behind  me.  Finally  we 
were  admitted  to  the  Philharmonic  concert.    I  had  to  be  satisfied  with 

*  Adolf  Brodsky,  a  distinguished  violinist  and  quartet  player,  was  born  at  Taganrog,  Russia,  on  March 
ax,  1851.  He  played  as  a  child  at  Odessa  in  i860,  and  a  rich  citizen  of  that  town  was  so  interested  in  him 
that  he  sent  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  with  Hellmesberger  at  the  Conservatory  (1862-63).  He  became 
a  member  of  his  teachers'  quartet,  and  was  soloist  of  the  court  opera  orchestra  (1868-70).  A  long  concert 
tour  ended  at  Moscow  in  1873,  and  there  he  studied  with  Laub,  and  in  1875  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatory. In  1879  he  went  to  Kieff  to  conduct  symphony  concerts,  and  in  1881  he  wandered  as  a  virtuoso, 
playing  with  great  success  in  leading  cities,  until  he  settled  in  Leipsic,  1882-83,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  at  the 
Conservatory.  In  1891  he  was  called  to  New  York,  where  he  lived  until  1894.  In  1894  he  lived  in  Berlin. 
The  next  year  he  was  invited  to  be  the  director  of  the  College  of  Music,  Manchester  (England).  He  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  November  28,  1891  (Brahms 's  Concerto).  He  also  played  here  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York  and  in  quartet. 
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one  rehearsal,  and  much  time  was  lost  there  in  the  correction  of  the 
parts,  that  swarmed  with  errors.  The  players  determined  to  accom- 
pany everything  pianissimo,  not  to  go  to  smash ;  naturally  the  work, 
which  demands  many  nuances,  even  in  the  accompaniment,  suffered 
thereby.  Richter  wished  to  make  some  cuts,  but  I  did  not  allow  it. "  * 
The  concerto  came  immediately  after  a  divertimento  by  Mozart. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  Viennese  critics  and  of  Brodsky  there 
was  a  furious  mixture  of  applause  and  hissing  after  the  performance. 
The  applause  prevailed,  and  Brodsky  was  thrice  recalled,  which  showed 
that  the  hissing  was  directed  against  the  work,  not  the  interpreter. 
Out  of  ten  critics  only  two,  and  they  were  the  least  important,  reviewed 
the  concerto  favorably.  The  review  by  Eduard  Hanslick,  who  was 
born  hating  program  music  and  the  Russian  school,  was  extravagant 
in  its  bitterness,  and  caused  Tschaikowsky  long-continued  distress, 
although  Brodsky,  Carl  Halir,  and  other  violinists  soon  made  his  con- 
certo popular.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  from  Rome,  January  8,  1882, 
to  Jurgenson:  "My  dear,  I  saw  lately  in  a  cafe  a  number  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  in  which  Hanslick  speaks  so  curiously  about  my  violin 
concerto  that  I  beg  you  to  read  it.  Besides  other  reproaches  he  cen- 
sures Brodsky  for  having  chosen  it.  If  you  know  Brodsky's  address, 
please  write  to  him  that  I  am  moved  deeply  by  the  courage  shown  by 
him  in  playing  so  difficult  and  ungrateful  a  piece  before  a  most  preju- 
diced audience.  If  Kotek,  my  best  friend,  were  so  cowardly  and  pusil- 
lanimous as  to  change  his  intention  of  acquainting  the  St.  Petersburg 
public  with  this  concerto,  although  it  was  his  pressing  duty  to  play 

*  For  an  entertaining  account  of  Brodsky  and  his  life  in  Leipsic,  given  by  Tschaikowsky  himself  in  his 
above-mentioned  Diary,  see  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Tschaikowsky,"  pp.  180-196  (London,  1890). 
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it,  for  he  is  responsible  in  the  matter  of  ease  of  execution  of  the  piece; 
if  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  intrigued  against  me,  so  am 
I  doubly  thankful  to  dear  Brodsky,  in  that  for  my  sake  he  must  stand 
the  curses  of  the  Viennese  journals. ' ' 

The  review  of  Hanslick  is  preserved  in  the  volume  of  his  collected 
feuilletons  entitled  "Concerte,  Componisten  und  Virtuosen  der  letz- 
ten  fiinfzehn  Jahre,  1870-1885,"  pp.  295,  296  (Berlin,  1886).  The 
criticism  in  its  fierce  extravagance  now  seems  to  us  amusing.  Here 
are  extracts :  "  For  a  while  the  concerto  has  proportion,  is  musical,  and 
is  not  without  genius,  but  soon  savagery  gains  the  upper  hand  and  lords 
it  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer  played : 
it  is  yanked  about,  it  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black  and  blue.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  conquer  these  hair-rais- 
ing difficulties,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Brodsky  martyrized  his  hearers 
as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with  its  tender  national  melody,  almost 
conciliates,  almost  wins  us.  But  it  breaks  off  abruptly  to  make 
way  for  a  finale  that  puts  us  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  and 
wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  kermess.  We  see  wild  and  vulgar  faces, 
we  hear  curses,  we  smell  bad  brandy.  Friedrich  Vischer  once  asserted 
in  reference  to  lascivious  paintings  that  there  are  pictures  which  '  stink 
in  the  eye. '  Tschaikowsky  's  violin  concerto  brings  to  us  for  the  first 
time  the  horrid  idea  that  there  may  be  music  that  stinks  in  the  ear." 
Modest  Tschaikowsky  tells  us  that  this  article  disquieted  Peter  till  he 
died;  that  he  knew  it  by  heart,  as  he  did  an  adverse  criticism  written 
by  Cesar  Cui  in  1866. 

How  Tschaikowsky  felt  toward  Kotek  may  be  known  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  his  own  brother  Anatol  from  Rome,  January  12,  1882: 
"  I  have  been  carrying  on  a  singular  correspondence  with  Kotek.  He 
did  not  answer  my  letter  in  any  way,  but  he  wrote  to  me  first  after  his 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  that  he  had  not  played  the  concerto  because 
Sauret  was  going  to  play  it.  I  answered  him  that  Sauret  was  at  any 
rate  too  lazy  to  play  it ;  that  the  question  was  not  about  Sauret  or 
about  the  concerto,  but  about  him,  Kotek,  from  whom  I  had  expected 
more  self-sacrifice  on  my  account  and  more  simple  courage.  He  did 
not  answer  this  for  a  long  time,  but  yesterday  I  at  last  received  a  very 
silly  note  from  him.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
had  only  a  month  before  his  engagement,  so  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  piece  (he  had  already  sweated  over  it  for  a  month). 
He  furthermore  said  that  it  was  a  curious  thing  to  ask  of  him  to  play 
in  a  strange  city  a  concerto  'that  had  not  yet  been  played,'  especially 
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during  the  presence  there  of  Sarasate.     I  answered  his  stupid  letter 
to-day  and  in  a  fitting  manner." 

"Afterwards,"  said  Tschaikowsky  in  his  Diary,  "Brodsky  played 
the  'stinking  concerto'  everywhere,  and  everywhere  the  critics  abused 
him  in  the  same  style  as  Hanslick.  But  the  deed  was  done;  my  con- 
certo was  saved,  and  is  now  frequently  played  in  Western  Europe, 
especially  since  there  came  to  Brodsky 's  assistance  another  fine  violin- 
ist, young  Halir. ' ' 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Rienzi,  the   Last  of   the  Tribunes. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  23,  181 3;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Wagner  left  Konigsberg  in  the  early  summer  of  1837  to  visit  Dresden, 
and  there  he  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's 
"Rienzi."  *  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea  of  making 
the  last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  "My  impatience 
of  a  degrading  plight  now  mounted  to  a  passionate  craving  to  begin 
something  grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it  involved  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This  mood  was  fed  and  strength- 
ened by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Rienzi.'  From  the  misery  of  modern 
private  life,  whence  I  could  nohow  glean  the  scantiest  material  for 
artistic  treatment,  I  was  wafted  by  the  image  of  a  great  historico- 
political  event,  in  the  enjoyment  whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distrac- 
tion lifting  me  above  cares  and  conditions  that  to  me  appeared  noth- 
ing less  than  absolutely  fatal  to  art."  During  this  visit  he  was  much 
impressed  by  a  performance  of  Halevy's  "Jewess"  at  the  Court  The- 
atre, and  a  warriors'  dance  in  Spohr's  "Jessonda"  was  cited  by  him 
afterward  as  a  model  for  the  military  dances  in  "Rienzi." 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  "Rienzi"  at  Riga  in  July,  1838.  He  began 
to  compose  the  music  late  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  looked  toward 
Paris  as  the  city  for  the  production.  "Perhaps  it  may  please  Scribe," 
he  wrote  to  Lewald,  "and  Rienzi  could  sing  French  in  a  jiffy;  or  it 
might  be  a  means  of  prodding  up  the  Berliners,  if  one  told  them  that 
the  Paris  stage  was  ready  to  accept  it,  but  they  were  welcome  to  pre- 
cedence." He  himself  worked  on  a  translation  into  French.  In  May, 
1839,  he  completed  the  music  of  the  second  act,  but  the  rest  of  the  music 
was  written  in  Paris.  The  third  act  was  completed  August  11,  1840; 
the  orchestration  of  the  fourth  was  begun  August  14,  1840;  the  score 
of  the  opera  was  completed  November  19,  1840. 

The  overture  to  "Rienzi"  was  completed  October  23,  1840. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Theatre,  Dresden, 
October  20,  1842.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rienzi,  Tichatschek; 
Irene,  Miss  Wiist;  Steffano  Colonna,  Dettmer;  Adriano,  Mme.  Schroder- 
Devrient;  Paolo  Orsini,  Wachter;  Raimondo,  Vestri;  Baroncelli,  Rein- 
hold;  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  Risse;  a  Messenger  of  Peace,  Thiele.  Reis- 
siger  conducted.  The  performance  began  at  6  p.m.,  and  the  curtain 
did  not  fall  until  after  midnight.    The  orchestra  consisted  of  from 

*  Bulwer's  novel  was  published  at  London  in  three  volumes  in  183s. 
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sixty  to  seventy  players,  and  the  strings  were  somewhat  overbalanced 
by  the  wind  instruments.  Lipinski  was  concert-master.  The  chorus 
numbered  forty-four,  but  for  the  finales  the  garrison  choir  was  drawn 
upon.  Wagner  received  as  an  honorarium  three  hundred  thalers, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  ordinary  fee  for  an 
opera  was  twenty  louis  d'or. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  America  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  March  4,  1878.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Adriano, 
Eugenia  Pappenheim;  Irene,  Miss  Alexandre  Herman;  Rienzi,  Charles 
R.  Adams;  Paolo  Orsini,  A.  Blum;  Steffano  Colonna,  H.  Wiegand; 
Raimondo,  F.  Adolphe;  a  Messenger  of  Peace,  Miss  Cooney.  The 
conductor  was  Max  Maretzek. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  from  manu- 
script, November  19,  1853. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  one  serpent, 
two  valve  trumpets,  two  plain  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  ophi- 
cleide,  kettledrums,  two  snare-drums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
and  strings.  The  serpent  mentioned  in  the  score  is  replaced  by  the 
double-bassoon,  and  the  ophicleide  by  the  bass  tuba. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The 
overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso, 
D  major,  4-4.  It  opens  with  "a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  dimin- 
ished A  on  the  trumpet,"  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  up- 
rising of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles. 
The  majestic  cantilena  of  the  violins  and  the  'cellos  is  the  theme  of 
Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act.  The  development  of  this  theme  is 
abruptly  cut  off  by  passage-work,  which  leads  in  crescendo  to  a  for- 
tissimo return  of  the  theme  in  the  brass  against  ascending  series  of 
turns  in  the  first  violins.  The  development  of  the  theme  is  again 
interrupted,  and  recitative-like  phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet- 
call,  interspersed  with  tremolos  in  the  strings.  The  last  prolonged 
A  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  Allegro  energico,  D  major,  2-2,  in  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  first  theme,  that  of  -the  chorus,  "Gegriisst  sei  hoher  Tag!"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  The  first  subsidiary 
theme  enters  in  the  brass,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  battle  hymn 
("Santo  spirito  cavaliere")  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  the  third 
act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'cellos  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme, — Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  introduction  of 
the  overture, — which  is  now  given,  allegro,  in  A  major,  to  the  violins. 
The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  returns  in  the  brass,  and  leads 
to  another  and  joyful  theme,  that  of  the  stretto  of  the  second  finale, 
"Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  which  is  developed  with  increasing  force. 

SUCCESSFUL  \TnTi~*Tfl     f^FTT  rF¥Tl>ir' 

NEW  METHOD   OF        V  VJll^-Cj      l^ULilUKIli 

Talented  pupils  quickly  advanced  Voices  developed  for  operatic  careers. 

ROBERT  ALVIN  AUGUSTINE 

826  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Call  W«dn«*da;  and  Friday  afternoon*  m  write  for  appointment. 
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The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  a  stormy 
working-out  of  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement  is  a  shortened  repetition  of  the  first ;'  the  battle  hymn 
and  the  second  theme  are  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  motive,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  against  which 
trumpets  and  trombones  play  a  sonorous  counter-theme,  which  is 
very  like  the  phrase  of  the  nobles,  "  Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt 
das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the  second  finale.  In  the  coda,  molto  piu  stretto, 
the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  is  developed  in  a  most  robust  manner. 

* 

*  * 

Wagner's  letters  to  Wilhelm  Fischer  *  and  Ferdinand  Heine  f  con- 
tain much  interesting  information  about  the  production  of  "Rienzi." 
Objections  were  made  to  the  "religious  catholic"  part  of  Wagner's 
libretto.  Wagner  was  timorous  about  the  intonation  of  the  choruses. 
He  left  to  Fischer  and  Reissiger  the  responsibility  of  cutting  out  whole- 
sale: "Whatever  may  be  cut  without  decided  injury — i.e.,  long-wind- 
edness,  wherever  you  may  find  it.  I,  for  my  part,  am  the  most  in- 
capable person,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  prejudiced  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind." 

As  to  the  relation  of  Wagner's  drama  to  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  by  Bulwer,  see  E.  Reuss's  article,  "Rienzi,"  in  Bayreuth 
Blatter-,  1889,  and  Dr.  H.  von  der  Pfordten's  "Handlung  und  Dichtung 
der  Buhnenwerke  Richard  Wagner's  nach  ihren  Grundlagen  in  Sage 
und  Geschichte"  (Berlin,  1893).  Bulwer  himself  was  led  to  write  his 
"Rienzi"  from  his  admiration  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford's  tragedy, 
"Rienzi,"  first  performed  in  1828,  and  from  it  he  borrowed  certain 
material,  as  the  love  of  Adriano  for  Irene. 

*  * 

Other  operas  with  Rienzi  as  a  hero  are  "Rienzi,"  text  by  Piave, 
music  by  Achille  Peri  (Milan,  1862);  "Rienzi,"  music  by  Kaschperoff 
(Florence,  1863);  "Cola  di  Rienzi,"  text  by  Cossa,  music  by  Persic- 
chini  (Rome,  1874);  "Cola  di  Rienzi,"  text  by  Bottura,  music  by 
Luigi  Ricci,  Jr.  (Venice,  1880);    "Cola  Rienzi,"  music  by  H.  G.  Dam 

*  Wilhelm  Fischer  (about  1790-1859)  was  at  first  a  buffo  bass  singer,  and  connected  with  the  opera  at 
Magdeburg  and  Leipsic.  He  went  to  Dresden  in  1831,  and  was  stage  manager  and  chorus-master  at  the 
Court  Theatre. 

t  Heine  was  a  comedian  at  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre  and  a  designer  of  the  costumes.  He  was  the  father 
of  Wilhelm  Heine,  the  painter  (1827-85),  who  went  to  New  York  in  1849,  was  artist  of  the  expedition  of  the 
American  Squadron  to  the  China  seas  and  Japan,  1852-54,  and  published  in  the  seventies  a  work  of  much 
importance,  "Japan,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Landes  und  seiner  Bewohner." 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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(1815-58) — only  the  overture  seems  to  have  been  played  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  and  in  concerts  at  Berlin. 

"Cicco  e  Rienzo,"  comic  opera,  text  by  del  Vecchio,  music  by  Mig- 
gliaccio,  was  produced  at  Naples,  in  1871. 

"Cola  di  Rienzi,"  ballet  byBernadi,  was  produced  at  Milan  in  1878. 

WORCbSTER    MUSIC  TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway    Chambers, 
BOSTON. 

344  Day  Building,  Worcester. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays. 


DANIEL  SILVESTER, 


Musical  Director  of  Worcester  Theatre. 

Teacher  of  Violin  and  Arranger  of  Music. 

Studio,  Room  59  518  Main  Street. 

Residence,  267  Chandler  Street. 

Telephone  2851-1. 


GRACE  DARLING, 

Ccacbcr  of  Violin* 

Pupil  of  EMIL  MAHR,  Boston. 

Address  Studio,  442  Day  Building. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  FIELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


iss  CLARA  E.  MONGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDINd, 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
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Miss  KATHEBINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week- 
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254  West  85th  Street. 
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Me.  AVIGLIANA 

(Reyal  ItaiUa  Opera,  Coveat  Qardea), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Mactarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAR 

LOUIS    NORMAN 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 
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CULLIS, 


Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Yisetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Oranrfe.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 
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HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
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MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI   METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


FREDERIC  G.    BOND, 

(Nephew  of  the  late  Mme.  J.  H.  Long) 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

(Italian  Method) 

Studio,  503  Huntington  Chambers, 
Boston. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoon* 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGINQ. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 


37   Stelnert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 
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and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 
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(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 
Liedcrheim   School  ol  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 
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Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme  nf  % 
Third  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  8 
AT  8.15 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^"  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 

S.  R,  LELAND  &  SON       -        -        Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  foi  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty^eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position  — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  .artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 


MECHANICS  HALL        .        .        .        WORCESTER 


itoatim  i^gmpljfltuj  (§rrfy?Hira 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  8 

AT  8J5 


PROGRAMME 

Weber        .         .         .  .  Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Euryanthe" 

Brahms       .....      Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

Bachelet Aria,  "Chere  Nuit" 

Richard  Strauss  .       "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 

fashioned  Roguish  Manner  —  in  Rondo 
Form."     Op.  28 

Bizet  i     Aria,  "Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante" 

Tschaikowsky    .         . Overture  "  181 2" 

Organist,  Mr.  Marshall 


SOLOIST 
Miss  LAURA  COMBS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE- 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully' 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

MARCELLUS  ROPER  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Overture  to  "  Euryanthe  " Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  ] 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoirede  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller) ; 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Eorti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.    The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. f 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the! 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823, 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance :  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  have  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  Went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

SONGS  WORTH  SINGING 

Sung  by  Madame  Nordica. 

"NOW   SLEEPS   THE    CRIMSON   PETAL." 

Composed  by  Roger  Quilter.  3  keys. 

Sung  by  Madame  Marchesi. 

"A    COTTAGE    SONG." 

Composed  by  Laura  G.  Lemon.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  John  McCormack. 

"THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   LOVE." 

Composed  by  John  F.  Larchet.     3  keys. 
Sung  by  Harry  Dearth. 

"TOMMY   LAD." 

Composed  by  E.  J.  Margetson.      2  keys. 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW    YORK 

And  London,  England 
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Reproduction  of  a  letter  from    Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated   music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March   27,    1908. 

Gentlemen :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  hat  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating    you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"  play er- piano ' '  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "/  shall  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 

and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be  . 

arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 

for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 

Represented  in  Worcester  by 

F.  J.   Charron  &  Son,   43   Park    Street 


"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half  note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Ruh'  "  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.     He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
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Teacher  of  the 
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she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Buryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.     The  old  woman  sees  her 
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way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe 's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "  Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 

Worcester  County  Music  School 

DAY  BUILDING,  4  WALNUT  STREET 

Elevators,  4  Walnut  Street  and  306  Main  Street 

Thirty-eighth  School  Year 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during  school  year,  term  beginning  with 
first  lesson. 

A  three-manual  organ  with  full  set  of  pedals  and  electric  motor  has 
been  installed  for  lessons  and  practice.     Send  for  circular. 

For  further  information  address 

EDWARD  L.  SUMNER,  Director 

Telephones:  School,  5014;  House,  1552-3. 
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Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  .1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.     It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
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(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  n.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's,  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877.  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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ness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
ifinale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
.symphomy  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection ;  and  if  -  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
an  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
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neous,  and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece."  • 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
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fully."  And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  tnen  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the 'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  L,eipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  W,e  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London.  1905. 
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should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Song:   "Ch£re  Nuit" Alfred  Bachelet 

Alfred  Georges  Bachelet  was  born  at  Paris,  February  26,  1864.  He 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  took  several  minor  prizes, 
and  in  1890  he  took  the  second  first  grand  ferix  de  Rome  as  a  pupil  of 
Guiraud.  He  has  composed  "Fiona,"  "I/Etoile  du  Soir,"  and  other 
works,  and  was  appointed  chef  de  chant  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

The  words  of  "Chere  Nuit"  are  by  Eugene  Adenis. 

Void  l'heure  bientot. 

Derriere  la  colline 

Je  vois  le  soleil  qui  decline 

Et  cache  ses  rayons  jaloux ; 

J'entends  chanter  Tame  des  choses, 

Et  les  narcisses  et  les  roses 

M'apportent  des  parfums  plus  doux! 

Chere  nuit  aux  clartes  sereines, 
Toi  qui  ramenes  le  tendre  amant, 
Ah !  descends  et  voile  la  terre 
De  ton  mystere  calme  et  charmant. 

Mon  bonheur  renait  sous  ton  aile, 
O  nuit  plus  belle  que  les  beaux  jours; 
Ah,  leve  toi  pour  faire  encore 
Briller  l'aurore  de  mes  amours, 
Chere  nuit,  etc. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 
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Lo,  the  hour  is  at  hand.  Behind  the  hill  I  see  the  sun  which,  setting,  hides  its 
jealous  rays.  I  hear  the  song  of  all  that  has  life,  and  the  daffodils  and  roses  waft 
me  their  sweetest  perfume.  Dear  night,  serenely  clear,  thou  that  bring' st  back  the 
tender  lover,  descend,  and  veil  the  earth  with  thy  mystery,  calm  and  enchanting. 
My  happiness  revives  under  thy  wing,  O  night  fairer  than  fair  days.  Ah,  rise, 
that  once  again  the  light  of  my  love  may  shine. 


"Till,  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op,  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg.  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  "phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
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which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  program  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  program  to  '  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programs,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
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in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  program-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  program-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthiimlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo,. 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half-close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Bulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
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enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples !  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke,  • 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors'  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big 
wigs  from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  andstrings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding?  ' 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets ;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.     His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.     Alas !  there  is 
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a'sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel  theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 

full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

* 

*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

* 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 

rattle,  strings. 

* 

*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till: — 
"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  i8c6,  text  by 

Kotzebue);    Rungenhagen  (about  1815);    Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 

1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 

(Wiirzburg,  1889). 
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"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a- wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  L/Ucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges ;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 


Micaela's  Air,  "  Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante,  "  from  "Carmen.  " 

Georges  Bizet 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;  baptized  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold; 
died  at  Bpugival  near  Paris,  June  3,  1875.) 

This  air  is  sung  by  Micaela  in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen." 
Recitative:  Moderato: 

C'est  des  contrebandiers  le  refuge  ordinaire. 
II  est  ici,  je  le  verrai, 
Et  le  devoir  que  m'imposera  sa  mere, 
Sans  trembler  je  l'accomplirai! 

Air:   Andantino  molto: 

Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante, 

Je  dis,  helas,  que  je  reponds  de  moi, 

Mais  j'ai  beau  faire  la  vaillante, 

Au  fond  du  coeur  je  meurs  d'effroi! 

Seule  en  ce  lieu  sauvage, 

Toute  seule,  j'ai  peur,  mais  j'ai  tort  d'avoir  peur ; 

Vous  me  donnerez  du  courage, 

Vous  me  protegerez,  Seigneur! 

Allegro  molto  moderato: 

Je  vais  voir  de  pres  cette  femme 
Dent  les  artifices  maudits 
Ont  fini  par  faire  un  infame 
De  celui  que  j'aimais  jadis! 
Elle  est  dangereuse,  elle  est  belle! 
Mais  je  ne  veux  pas  avoir  peur! 
Je  parlerai  haut  devant  elle, 
Vous  me  protegerez,  Seigneur. 

Tempo  I. 

Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante,  etc. 
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Recitative : 

Here's  where  the  smugglers  dwell,  where  they  meet  one  another;. 

Him  shall  I  see,  he  will  be  here! 
The  duty  trusted  to  me  by  his  mother, 

I  shall  do  calmly,  without  fear! 

Air: 

I  say  that  by  fear  I'm  not  haunted, 

I  say,  alas!    nobly  I'll  play  my  part; 
But,  tho'  I  wear  a  mien  undaunted, 

Dismay  and  dread  so  gnaw  my  heart. 
Lone  in  this  fastness  dreary, 

All  alone,  I'm  afraid,  yet  wrong  it  is  to  fear; 
Lord,  give  me  courage  never  weary  ; 
'       -i  On  thee  I  call,  and  Thou  wilt  hear! 

I  shall  see  this  woman  detested, 

Whose  wanton  cunning  I  will  prove! 
Who  of  honor  him  has  divested, 

Whom  I  did  love,  whom  still  I  love! 
She's  wily  and  false,  she's  a  beauty,  ■ 

But  I  will  never  yield  to  fear, 
Before  her  I'll  speak,  'tis  my  duty, 

But  in  that  hour,  O  Lord,  be  ever  near. 

I  say  that  by  fear  I'm  not  haunted,  etc.* 

"Carmen,"  an  opera-comique  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Henri  Meilhac 
and  Ludovic  Halevy,  music  by  Bizet,  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  March  3,  1875.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Don  Jose, 
Lh6rie;  Escamillo,  Bouhy;  Le  Dancaire,  Potel;  L,e  Remendado, 
Barnolt;  Zuniga,  Dufriche;  Morales,  Duvernoy;  Lillas  Pastia,  Nathan ; 
Un  Guide,  Teste;  Carmen,  Mme.  Galli-Marie;  Micaela,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Chapuy;  f  Frasquita,  Miss  Ducasse;  Mercedes,  Miss  Chevalier. 

The  air  of  Micaela  was  composed  by  Bizet  originally  for  an  opera, 
"Griselidis"  (libretto  by  SardoU),  which  Bizet  never  completed,  al- 
though he  declared  in  1871  that  the  work  was  well  under  way. 

The  original  key  of  the  air  is  E-flat  major.  The  accompaniment 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Overture,  "  1812,"  in  E-flat  major,  Opus  49.     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  6,  1893.) 

The  new  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Moscow  was  solemnly  dedicated 
in  the  summer  of  1881.  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  had  watched  the 
building  with  the  greatest  interest,  determined  that  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  should  be  enriched  with  music  of  uncommon  character; 
and  in  the  fall  of  1880  he  asked  Tschaikowsky  to  compose  something 
for  the  service.     Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  on  October 

*This  translation  by  Arthur  Westttfook  for  "Songs  from  the  Operas;  for  soprano,"  edited  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 

t  Marguerite  Chopis,  known  as  Chapuy,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  July  21,1852.  In  1869  she  took  the 
second  prize  for  comedy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Vaudeville,  Paris,  October  9, 
1869,  and  afterward  was  at  the  Opera-Comique  and  at  Angouleme  and  at  Bourges.  She  left  the  Opfra- 
Comique  late  in  1876,  and,  marrying  Captain  Andre,  then  acting  Minister  of  War,  left  the  stage. 
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io,  1880,  that  Rubinstein  had  requested  him  to  write  an  important 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  "Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  me 
than  the  manufacturing  of  music  for  such  occasions.  .  .  .  But  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  refuse."  On  the  22dhe  wrote  that  he  had  written 
two  works  very  rapidly:  "a  festival  overture  for  the  exhibition  and  a 
serenade  in  four  movements  for  string  orchestra.  The  overture  will 
be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  without  much  warmth  of  enthusiasm;  there- 
fore it  has  no  great  artistic  value."  Late  in  June  he  wrote  to  Nap- 
ravnik,  asking  him  if  he  would  produce  the  overture  at  a  concert.  "It 
is  not  of  very  great  value,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  or  hurt 
if  you  consider  the  style  of  the  music  unsuitable  to  a  symphony  concert." 

The  overture,  "1812,"  was  finished  at  Kamenka  in  1880.  The 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  year  when  the  might 
of  Napoleon  was  shaken  at  Borodino  and  consumed  in  the  flames  of 
Moscow.  The  overture  was  to  be  performed  in  the  public  square 
before  the  church  by  a  colossal  orchestra,  church  bells  were  to  be  used, 
and  big  drums  were  to  be  replaced  by  cannon. 

The  repulse  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  is  cele- 
brated in  this  overture. 

*** 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-a-piston, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two  large 
bells,  cannon-shot,  a  full  brass  band  ad  lib.  for  the  coda,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  overture  begins  Largo,  E-fiat  major,  3-4.  Violas  and  'cellos  play 
a  theme  in  four-part  harmony.  This  theme  has  both  ecclesiastical  and 
folk-song  character.  Berezovsky  says  that  this  largo  is  built  on  a 
Russian  hymn,  "God,  preserve  thy  people."  The  closing  phrase  of  the 
theme  is  taken  up  by  wood-wind  instruments,  and  developed  by  them 
in  alternation  with  the  violas  and  'celli.  The  oboe  now  has  a  mournful 
phrase,  which  is  stormily  developed.  The  pace  grows  faster.  After 
the  climax  an  Andante  comes  in  4-4.  Oboes,  clarinets,  and  horns  give 
out  a  gay  fanfare,  while  the  strings  have  a  quieter  cantilena. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  (Allegro  giusto,  E-fiat  minor,  4-4) 
begins  with  a  tempestuous  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  the  full 
orchestra.  Fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  are  heard  sounded  by  horns 
and  cornets.  There  is  a  quieter  second  theme,  and  this  and  a  third 
theme,  or  conclusion  theme  (E-fiat  minor),  with  dance  rhythm  and 
Oriental  character,  is  said  to  characterize  the  Cossacks  in  the  Russian 
Army.  The  fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  return,  and  are  worked  up 
with  other  thematic  material.     It  seems  as  though  the  French  hymn 

VOICE   CULTURE 

Absolutely  new  method,  developing  the  voice  so  that  high  tones  are  sung  with  same 
ease  as  low  ones,  and  all  in  the  same  register.  Trilling  and  all  coloratura  embellishments 
made  possible.  Advanced  vocal  pupils  studying  for  operatic  careers,  as  well  as  professional 
singers,  wishing  to  make  their  services  more  valuable,  should  investigate.  A  few  lessons 
give  convincing  results.    Perfect  breath  control  produced.   For  further  information  address 

ROBERT  ALVIN  AUGUSTINE      826  C^^<££ALL' 

Call  Wednesdays  or  Fridays 
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were  about  to  triumph,  and  its  first  phrase  is  sounded  in  almost  com- 
plete form  by  trumpets  and  cornets,  but  only  to  be  lost  in  an  orchestral 
storm.  The  theme  of  the  Largo  is  heard  as  a  triumphal  anthem;  the 
fanfares  heard  before  now  are  used  as  in  a  triumphal  march,  while 
against  them  the  Russian  Hymn,  composed  by  Lvoff ,  is  thundered  out 
by  horns,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  'cellos,  violas,  and  basses. 

The  French  Army  is  typified  of  course  by  the  Marseillaise,  over- 
powered at  last  by  the  Russian  Hymn.  Tschaikowsky  has  been 
charged  with  anachronism ;  for  the  Marseillaise  *  was  not  in  favor  during; 
the  First  Empire,  and  the  Russian  Hymn  was  not  composed  by  Lvoff 
before  1833.  This  reproach  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  seriously;  for 
these  tunes  are  used  as  typical  of  two  nations,  and  not  in  any  attempt 
at  realism. 

When  Tschaikowsky  visited  Berlin  in  1888,  this  overture  was  played 
at  the  concert  of  his  works,  much  to  his  dislike,  for  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"I  considered  and  still  consider  my  Overture  '1812'  quite  mediocre; 
it  has  only  a  patriotic  and  local  significance  which  makes  it  unsuitable 
for  any  but  Russian  concert  rooms;  but  it  was  precisely  this  overture 
that  Mr.  Schneider  wished  to  put  on  the  program,  and  he  said  that 
it  had  been  performed  several  times  in  Berlin  with  success." 

"1812"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Art  and  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition at  Moscow,  August  20,  1882,  when  the  program  was  made  up 
exclusively  of  Tschaikowsky 's  compositions.  "The  success  of  these 
works,  although  considerable,  did  not  equal  that  which  has  since  been 
accorded  them."  There  were  eulogistic  articles,  but  the  overture 
seemed  to  Krouglikoff  "much  ado  about  nothing,"  and  he  stated  as  a 
fact  that  Tschaikowsky  was  played  out. 

The  overture  was  played  at  a  concert  of  Tschaikowsky '3  works  at 
St.  Petersburg,  March  17,  1887,  and  the  composer  conducted.  He 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "My  concert.  Complete  success.  Great  enjoy- 
ment— but  still,  why  this  drop  of  gall  in  my  honey  pot?" 

"1812"  was  played  with  great  success  at  a  Tschaikowsky  concert  r 
February  21  of  the  next  year,  at  Prague.     "An  overwhelming  success,'^ 

*  The  words  and  music  of  the  Marseillaise  were  composed  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  April  24,  1792,  at  Strasburg. 
The  song  was  first  known  as  "Chant  de  guerre  pour  l'armee  du  Rhin."  On  June  25,  1792,  a  singer,  Mireur, 
made  so  great  an  effect  with  it  at  a  civic  banquet  at  Marseilles  that  the  song  was  printed  and  given  to  the 
volunteers  of  a  battalion  starting  for  Paris.  When  they  entered  Paris,  they  were  singing  this  hymn,  which 
was  thenceforth  known  as  the  "  Chanson  "or  "  Chant  des  Marseillais."  The  authorship  of  the  music  has  been 
disputed,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  de  Lisle  wrote  both  the  music  and  the  words.  (See  "  Les  Melodies 
populairesde  la  France"  by  Loquin  (Paris,  i879)and  Tiersot's " Histoire  de  la  Chanson  populaire  en-France" 
(Paris,  1889). 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building!? 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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wrote  Tschaikowsky.  "A  moment  of  absolute  bliss.  But  only  one 
moment."  He  gave  a  concert  in  Cologne,  February  12,  1889.  "My 
overture  '1812'  was  on  the  program.  At  the  first  rehearsal,  however, 
the  managers  of  the  concert  took  fright  at  the  noisy  Finale  and  timidly 
requested  me  to  choose  another  piece.  Since,  however,  I  had  no  other 
piece  at  hand,  they  decided  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Suite."  The 
suite  was  the  Third. 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  December  30,  1893.  Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  April  25,  1896,  February  5,  1898,  March  3,  1902. 
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COURT  SQUARE  THEATRE,  SPRINGFIELD 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  \2 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,  1908,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  CECILE  CHAMINADE 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman  Composer 

Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman  Pianist 

Mme.  LILLIAN  NORDICA 

The  World's  Greatest  Woman  Singer 


USE 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  37  West  33d  Street 
New  York  City 


REPRESENTED  BY 

The  L  M.  PIERCE  GO.    .    .     351  Main  Street,  Springfield 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position  — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 

The  progress  in  artistic  achievement  which  has  constantly 
been  the  rule  in  the  past  will  characterize  the  work  of  the 
Orchestra  during  the  season  of  1909-1910.  Mr.  Fiedler  will 
again  be  the  conductor  and  the  personnel  remains  practically 
intact. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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COURT  SQUARE  THEATRE,  SPRINGFIELD 

Eighteenth  Concert  in  Springfield 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  12 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven      ....         Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Brahms  .....     Symphony  No.  2,  in'D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

-    II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


Rubinstein     .         .         .     Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  70 
I.     Moderato 
II.     Moderato  assai 
III.     Allegro  assai 

Wagner  .         .         .     Overture  to  the  Opera  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 


SOLOIST 
OLGA  SAMAROFF 

The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway 


The«  will  de  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1810;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play— overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
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the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Kgmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under- third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State"  :  "  But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,   Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.     The  full 
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orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D.  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  MmerClara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Beipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment: — 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "  Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  "rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
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tion  of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like 
an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or 
float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the 
second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the 
finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its 
sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
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Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  Jt  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.     "It  was  of   'a  more  attractive 
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character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms 's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
' The  Viennese, '  he  wrote,  ' are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;   if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 

*  "  The  ilife  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  70. 

Anton  Rubinstein 

(Born  at  Wechwotinez,  near  Jassy,  Russia,  November  28,*  1829;   died  November 
20,  1894,  at  Peterhof.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  David,  was  published  in  1866, 
and  it  was  played  by  Rubinstein  during  his  extended  European  concert 
tour  in  1867.  In  London  the  concerto  raised  a  storm  of  abuse,  and  the 
concerto  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser"  were  classed  together  as 
chaotic  and  incomprehensible  works. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert 
in  Music  Hall  on  December  2,  1871.  Marie  Krebs  f  was  the  pianist. 
Rubinstein  played  it  here  at  his  first  concert  on  October  14,  1872. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  horns,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Moderato,  D  minor,  2-2.  This  movement  has  been  praised  by 
commentators  as  a  noteworthy  instance  of  compact,  concise  form. 
Wind  instruments,  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  double-basses,  begin  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  full  orchestra  until 

*  "All  music  dictionaries  and  biographical  notices  give  Rubinstein's  birth  erroneously,  and  this  is  more  or 
less  the  fault  of  the  master  himself,  who  for  years  past  has  been  keeping  his  birthdays  on  the  thirtieth  (eigh- 
teenth) of  November,  instead  of  on  the  twenty-eighth  (sixteenth),  as  the  register  in  the  village  of  Wechwotinez 
has  it,  and  giving  invariably,  till  some  months  ago,  when  he  himself  first  discovered  his  error,  the  year  1830 
instead  of  the  year  1829,  as  that  of  his  birth." — "Anton  Rubinstein,"  by  Alexander  McArthur  {Edinburgh,  1889). 

t  Marie  (Mary)  Krebs,  pianist,  was  born  December  5,  1851,  at  Dresden,  where  she  died  June  27,  1900. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Karl  August  Krebs  (1804-80),  director,  composer,  and  pianist,  and  Aloysia  Krebs- 
Michalesi  (1826-1904),  a  once  celebrated  opera  singer  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden.  The  father,  whose  real 
name  was  Miedcke,  was  the  court  opera  conductor  at  Dresden  from  1850  till  1872,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  he  was  Marie's  teacher.  She  travelled  extensively  as  a  virtuoso,  then  made  Dresden  her  dwelling- 
place  and  married  a  man  named  Brenning.  She  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  in  Boston  on  March  28,  1875. 
when  she  was  assisted  by  her  mother. 
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the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  short  and  fiery  cadenza  and  gives  out  the 
first  theme  with  a  call  from  trumpets  and  horns  between  the  phrases. 
The  pianoforte  proceeds  to  the  first  subsidiary  theme,  which  it  develops 
with  the  orchestra,  and  then  passes  to  the  second  theme,  a  motive  of 
an  expressive  nature  (F  major),  which  leads  to  a  quieter  conclusion 
theme  for  strings  and  pianoforte  together. 

The  free  fantasia  is  a  rather  long  section  of  this  movement.  The 
third  section  does  not  begin  in  an  orthodox  fashion,  with  a  return  of 
the  first  theme :  it  begins  with  the  passage- work  in  the  development  of 
the  first  subsidiary.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  B-flat  major.  The 
pianoforte  develops  as  before,  and  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  have 
counter-phrases.  The  conclusion  theme  (B-flat  major)  follows  in  its 
former  shape,  and  is  followed  by  a  free  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  theme  is  given  out  sonorously  in  D  minor  by  the  full  orchestra, 
while  the  pianoforte  has  ornamental  octaves.  There  is  a  long  coda, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  subsidiary  theme. 

II.  Moderato  assai  in  F  major,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a 
sustained  note  for  the  horn,  while  strings  and  wood-wind  instruments 
play  alternate  harmonies  which  lead  from  D  minor  to  F  major.  All 
this  by  way  of  introduction.  The  cantabile  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  pianoforte  alone;  the  orchestra  has  a  few  connecting  measures 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  melody.  This  theme  is 
repeated  with  an  arpeggio  accompaniment.  The  arpeggios  are  divided 
between  the  pianoforte  and  the  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  the  strings 
furnish  a  harmonic  background.  The  second  theme  is  more  animated. 
The  transitional  measures  (D  minor  to  F  major)  are  heajd  again,  and 
the  first  theme  is  played  by  the  clarinet,  with  full  harmony  in  the  rest 
of  the  wood-wind  and  with  arpeggio  embroidery  for  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  D  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form. 
After  introductory  measures  in  D  minor  there  is  a  sudden  modulation, 
and  the  pianoforte  announces,  unaccompanied,  the  first  theme,  which 
is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  orchestra  and  then  developed  by  it  and  the 
solo  instrument.  There  is  a  fleet  second  theme,  which  is  developed  by 
the  pianoforte  against  occasional  accompanying  figures  in  the  orches- 
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tra.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is  again  repeated  as 
an  orchestral  tutti.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  quieter  third  theme  for 
the  pianoforte.  This  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument  and  later  by 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  orchestra.  Bits  of  the  first  theme  are  heard  from 
the  latter,  and  then  the  first  theme  is  again  given  to  the  pianoforte 
and  repeated  by  the  orchestra.  The  second  theme  returns,  and  the 
rest  of  the  movement  consists  in  further  development  of  the  three 

themes. 

* 
*  * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  H.  G.  Tucker,  February  10,  1883;  Louis  Maas, 
February  7,  1885;  Rafael  Joseffy,  March  6,  1886;  Mary  Obrion,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1888;  Alfred  Griinf eld,  October  31,  1891;  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  March  11,  1893;  Mrs.  Ernest  Lent,  December  15,  1894;  Teresa 
Carrefio,  February  20,  1897;  Mark  Hambourg,  November  4,  1899; 
Josef  Hofmann,  November  30,  1901;  Ernest  Hutcheson,  February  24, 
1906. 

It  has  also  been  played  in  Boston  by  Ignaz  Paderewski  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  9,  1891;  Josef  Hof- 
mann at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert,  March  26,  1898;  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  15, 

1877;   on  other  occasions. 

* 

RUBINSTEIN'S   HAND. 

(From  The  Musician,  London,  November  17,  1897.) 

When  Rubinstein  died,  almost  the  first  thought  of  his  friends  was  to 
obtain  casts  of  his  face  and  hands.  That  no  time  might  be  lost,  the 
celebrated  Russian  physician,  Professor  K.  Rauchfuss,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rubinstein's,  went  in  person  to  fetch  the  sculptor  Botta,  and 
the  casts  were  struck  only  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  great  artist. 
They  proved  very  successful,  and  a  few  months  later  a  number  of  copies 
were  reproduced  in  a  substance  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  stearine,  and  wax,  which  gave  the  effect  of  pale  yellow  ivory. 
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A  professor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire — the  celebrated 
violinist  Auer — sent  one  of  these  casts  to  a  musical  friend  in  Berlin. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Eugen  Zabel,*  afterwards  wrote  an  article,  "In 
Memory  of  Rubinstein,"  in  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung,  in  which  he 
gives  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sight  of  this  cast. 
He  finds  in  the  form  of  Rubinstein's  hand  a  refutation  of  all  the  theories 
of  palmistry. 

"Rubinstein's  hand!"  exclaims  Zabel;  "how  often  have  we  mar- 
velled at  it  when  it  has  poured  out  upon  the  keys  a  torrent  of  feeling 
and  fancy,  flowing  straight  from  their  well-spring — the  heart  and  the 
brain  of  the  artist;  or  when  these  fingers  have  expressed  the  most 
delicate  phases  of  the  emotional  life!  And  yet  his  fingers  seem  made 
for  anything  rather  than  piano  playing,  and  are  far  more  suited  for 
grasping  and  holding  heavy  objects  than  for  artistic  employment." 

Then  Mr.  Zabel  indulges  in  some  chiromantic  speculations.  "The 
character  of  each  individual,"  he  continues,  "is  reflected  in  his  hands, 
in  spite  of  all  the  modifications  which  result  from  his  occupation  or 
profession.  This  applies  especially  to  the  artist,  whose  fingers  give 
refinement  and  life  to  the  material  in  which  he  works."  Palmistry 
distinguishes  four  types  of  hands :  the  elementary,  the  mobile,  the  sensi- 
tive, and,  lastly,  the  musical,  or  harmonious.  The  first,  according  to  the 
art  historian,  Moriz  Carriere,  is  the  hand  of  the  masses.  It  is  coarse 
and  fleshy.  The  palm  is  large,  the  fingers  short  and  thick.  It  generally 
goes  with  a  poorly-developed  skull  and  represents  the  stolidity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  people.  "The  mind  which  guides  this  hand  thinks 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  is  devoid  of  any  great  capacity  for  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  but  is  temperate  and  active."  The  mobile  hand  possesses 
strong  bones  and  muscles;  this  type  is  ascribed  in  particular  to  the 
Romans.  The  sensitive  hand  is  most  frequently  found  in  women,  in 
people  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  in  artists.  Finally,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  ' '  the  ideal  hand  can  only  be  found  in  a  man  of  fine 
mind,  who  has  both  feeling  and  will,  intellect  and  imagination;  a  well- 
balanced  nature',  developed  according  to  the  principles  of  art."     In 

*  Zxbel  wrote  "Anton  Rubinstein:  Ein  Kunstlerleben"  (Leipsic,  1892),  an  unsatisfactory  biography  in 
all  respects. — P.  H. 
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such  a  hand  the  palm  will  be  long  rather  than  wide,  and  traced  with 
simple  and  broad  lines;  the  fingers  long,  slight,  and  tapering  at  the 
ends;    the  thumb  of  medium  size.* 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  Rubinstein's  hand  to  any  one  of  these  four 
classes.  "Here,  in  the  first  place,"  says  Zabel,  "we  have  no  indica- 
tion of  a  fine  harmony  of  soul.  The  hand  is  formed  of  unusually  strong 
bones,  is  full  and  fleshy,  and  so  wide  as  to  be  almost  square.  .  .  .  The 
first  impression  it  offers  is  certainly  not  that  of  highly-developed  emo- 
tional tendencies,  but  of  physical  strength.  The  general  form  of  this 
hand  reminds  me  rather  of  the  paw  of  a  wild  beast,  ennobled  in  man, 
but  still  retaining  its  original  characteristics  and  adapted  for  seizing 
and  hugging  its  prey.  Its  most  remarkable  features  are  its  power  and 
the  great  length  of  the  little  finger.  Rubinstein  used  to  say  that  with 
a  single  pressure  of  this  finger  on  the  keys  he  could  break  the  piano  as 
with  a  hammer." 

The  upper  side  of  Rubinstein's  hand  corresponded  in  some  respects 
with  the  description  of  the  mobile  hand.  The  palm  was  full  of  prom- 
inences and  depressions,  and  the  lines  traced  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
been  made  with  some  pointed  instrument;  while,  as  though  in  mock- 
ery of  Fate,  the  line  of  life  is  so  strong  that  Rubinstein  ought  to  have 
had  at  least  another  twenty  years. 

In  face  of  all  this,  asks  Mr.  Zabel,  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  quasi-scientific  theories  of  the  professors  of  palmistry? 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Mr.  Zabel  makes  one  very  curious  mis- 
take.    "It  is  a  characteristic  detail,"  he  says,' "that  Rubinstein,  when 

*  Moriz  Carriere's  authorities  on  palmistry  appear  to  be  d'Arpentigny  and  Carus.  D'Arpentigny  dis- 
tinguishes seven  types  of  hands:  the  Elementary,  or  large-palmed;  the  Necessary,  or  spatulate;  the  Artistic, 
or  conical;  the  Useful,  or  squared;  the  Philosophical,  or  knotted;  the  Psychic,  or  pointed;  and  the  Mixed 
hands. 

D'Arpentigny,  speaking  of  Liszt's  hands,  says: — 

"They  are  very  large  [i.e.,  finish  in  execution];  his  fingers  are  very  prominently  jointed  [i.e.,  precision]; 
his  external  phalanges  present  a  highly  developed  spatulation, — here  we  have  the  pcu-er  by  which  he  takes  by 
storm  the  approbation  of  all  who  hear  him.  .  .  .  His  fingers  fly  over  the  keyboard,  and  one  thinks  involuntarily 
of  the  tramp  of  an  army.  .  .  .  Or,  again,  it  seems  as  if  a  tempest  howled  across  the  desert  whilst  his  fingers 
thrash  the  ivory  keys  like  a  downpour  of  living  hail.  We  realize  then  that  he  has  not  overrated  his  powers 
of  entrancing  us,  for  his  fingers  have  the  power  of  a  whole  orchestra;  but,  ardent  and  impetuous  as  he  is,  he 
never  loses  his  self-possession,  for  his  hand  is  not  only  that  of  an  instrumentalist,  it  is  the  hand  of  a  mathe- 
matician, of  a  mechanician,  and,  by  a  natural  development,  that  of  a  metaphysician,  i.e.,  of  a  man  whose  genus 
is  more  prearranged  than  spontaneous  in  its  exhibition,  or  a  man  more  clever  than  passionate  and  with  it 
more  intelligence  than  soul." 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
Friday  Evening,  November   12,  at  8 

(The  night  before  the  Foot-ball  game  at  Cambridge) 

HARVARD-DARTMOUTH 

MUSICAL  CLUBS 


Tickets,  $1.50  and  $1.  Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  check 
or  money  order  addressed  L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  will  be  filled  in  order  received  prior  to  public  sale. 
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ordering  a  cast  of  his  hand  to  be  taken,  did  not  hold  it  straight,  but 
kept  it  in  a  bent  position,  as  he  would  have  placed  it  on  the  keys  when 
playing."  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Rubinstein  did 
not  order  this  cast,  which  was  only  taken  some  hours  after  his  death; 
but,  in  view  of  this  characteristic  pose,  one  cannot  help  speculating  as 
to  whether  the  hand,  after  death,  spontaneously  assumed  the  position 
which  was  habitual  during  life.* 


Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman"    .    .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

-It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  with  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  in  the  strings,  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first  air 

*  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  who  is  also  an  excellent  pianist,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  conclu- 
sive. He  says:  "The  probability  is  that  the  casts  were  taken  a  few  hours  after  death,  before  rigor  set  in,  when 
the  hand,  if  turned  over,  would  fall  more  or  less  placidly  into  the  piano-playing  position.  There  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this." 
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in  act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in  F 
major,  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's  Ballad 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  "(act  ii.).  The  episode  leads  directly  to  the 
main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  which 
begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great  length 
with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  Ballad.  The  Flying 
Dutchman  theme  comes  in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time. 
The  subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus, 
"Steuermann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  hi.).  The  second  theme,  the 
phrase  from  Senta's  Ballad  already  heard  in  the  Andante  episode, 
enters  ff  in  the  full  orchestra,  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly 
with  fragments  of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive  re- 
appears^ in  the  trombones.  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A  few 
rising  arpeggio  measures  in  the  violins  lead  to  the  second  theme,  pro- 
claimed with  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in  the 
shape  found  in  the  Allegro  peroration  of  Senta's  Ballad,  and  it  is  worked 
up  with  great  energy. 

*  * 

Wagner  wrote  in  "A  Communication  to  my  Friends"  that  before 
he  began  to  work  on  the  whole  opera  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  he 
drafted  the  words  and  the  music  of  Senta's  Ballad.  Mr.  Ellis  says 
that  he  wrote  this  ballad  while  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  composition 
of  "Rienzi."  The  ballad  is  the  thematic  germ  of  the  whole  opera, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Wagner  felt  inclined  to  call  the 
opera  itself  a  dramatic  ballad. 

"Der  Fliegende  Hollander,"  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Dresden,  January  2,  1843. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Senta,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient ;  the  Dutch- 
man, Michael  Wachter;  Daland,  Karl  Risse;  Erik,  Reinhold;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Wachter;   the  steersman,  Bielezizky.     Wagner  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  in  Italian,  "II  Vascello  Fan- 
tasma,"  at  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1876,  by  Mme.  Pappenheim's 
Company. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
March  14,  1877:  Senta,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg;  Eric,  Joseph  Maas; 
Daland,  George  A.  Conly;  the  steersman,  C.  H.  Turner;  Mary,  Marie 
Lancaster;  Vanderdecken,  the  Dutchman,  William  Carleton. 

* 

*  * 

FOX-BUONAMICI 

School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

FACULTY 
Mr.  CARLO  BUONAMICI  Mr.  FELIX   FOX 
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mrs.  mary  s.  swain  mr.  g.  f.  hamer 

miss  carolyn  m.  atwood  mr.  richard  waterhouse 

mr.  enrico  leboffe 

Address,  THE  REGISTRAR,  FOX-BUONAMICI  SCHOOL, 
Circulars,  etc.,  on  Application.  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  dramatic  genius  of  Mme.  Wilhelmine 
Schrdder-Devrient  (1804-60)  that  a  poor  performance  was  turned 
the  first  night  into  an  apparent  triumph.  It  is  said  that  in  the  part 
of  Senta  she  surpassed  herself  in  originality;  but  Wagner  wrote  to 
Fischer  in  1852  that  this  performance  was  a  bad  one.  "When  I  recall 
what  an  extremely  clumsy  and  wooden  setting  of  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man' the  imaginative  Dresden  machinist  Hanel  gave  on  his  magnificent 
stage,  I  am  seized  even  now  with  an  after-attack  of  rage.  Messrs. 
Wachter's  and  Risse's  genial  and  energetic  efforts  are  also  faithfully 
stored  up  in  my  memory." 

Wagner  wished  Senta  to  be  portrayed  as  "an  altogether  robust 
Northern  maid,  thoroughly  naive  in  her  apparent  sentimentality." 
He  wrote:  "Only  in  the  heart  of  an  entirely  naive  girl  surrounded 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Northern  nature  could  impressions  such  as 
those  of  the  ballad  of  the  'Flying  Dutchman'  and  the  picture  of  the 
pallid  seaman  call  forth  so  wondrous  strong  a  bent,  as  the  impulse 
to  redeem  the  doomed:  with  her  this  takes  the  outward  form  of  an 
active  monomania  such,  indeed,  as  can  only  be  found  in  quite  naive 
natures.  We  have  been  told  of  Norwegian  maids  of  such  a  force  of 
feeling  that  death  has  come  upon  them  through  a  sudden  rigor  of  the 
heart.  Much  in  this  wise  may  it  go,  with  the  seeming  'morbidness' 
of  pallid  Senta." 

* 
*  * 

Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely 
superfluous  have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given  it 
a  somewhat  more  human  tone,  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled   the 
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coda  of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which 
always  annoyed  me  at  the  performances;  now  I  think  it  will  answer 
to  my  original  intention."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "con- 
siderably remodelled  the  overture  (especially  the  concluding  section)." 

* 
*  * 

Wagner's  contract  with  Holtei,  the  manager  of  the  Riga  Theatre, 
expired  in  the  spring  of  1839.  He  was  without  employment;  he  was 
in  debt.  He  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  but  on  account  of  his  debts 
he  could  not  get  a  passport.  His  wife  went  across  the  border  dis- 
guised as  a  lumberman's  wife.  Wagner  himself  was  hid  in  an  empty 
sentry-box  till  he  could  sneak  through  the  pickets  on  the  frontier  line. 
Composer,  wife,  and  dog  met  at  Pillau,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
sailing-vessel  bound  for  London.  The  voyage  was  violently  stormy, 
and  it  lasted  three  and  a  half  weeks.  Once  the  captain  was  compelled 
to  put  into  a  Norwegian  haven.  At  Riga  Wagner  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Heine's  version  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  legend.  The 
voyage,  the  wild  Norwegian  scenery,  and  the  tale,  as  he  heard  it  from 
the  sailors,  exerted  a  still  greater  influence. 

In  Paris  Wagner  became  acquainted  with  Heine,  and  they  talked 
together  concerning  an  opera  founded  on  the  legend.  The  opera  was 
written  at  Meudon  in  the  spring  of  1841.  All  of  it  except  the  over- 
ture was  completed  in  seven  months.  Prager  says  that  the  work  was 
composed  at  the  piano.  "This  incident  is  of  importance,  since  for 
several  months  he  had  not  written  a  note,  and  knew  not  whether  he 
still  possessed  the  power  of  composing." 

How  a  French  libretto  was  made  for  the  production  of  the  work  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  how  Wagner  suspected  treachery  and  sold  the  sce- 
nario for  500  francs,  how  "Le  Vaisseau  Fantome,  paroles  de  Paul 
Foucher,  musique  de  Diestch,"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  November. 
9,  1842,  and  failed, — there  were  eleven  performances, — all  this  has  been 
told  in  program-books  of  these  concerts.  Music  was  set  by  Ernst 
Lebrecht  Tschirch  (1819-52)  to  Wagner's  libretto  about  1852.  Cle- 
ment and  Larousse  say  that  this  work  was  performed  at  Stettin  in 
1852;    Riemann  says  it  was  not  performed. 
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ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 
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•programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  I 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESAiCARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   seasonlwill   use  exclusively 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH|CO. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED   BY 

G.  L  SCHIRMER  &  CO.,  338  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 

The  progress  in  artistic  achievement  which  has  constantly 
been  the  rule  in  the  past  will  characterize  the  work  of  the 
Orchestra  during  the  season  of  1909-1910.  Mr.  Fiedler  will 
again  be  the  conductor  and  the  personnel  remains  practically 
intact. 


uiurtng 


Ptano 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 


PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1833 

791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S. A. 


CITY  THEATRE       ....       BROCKTON 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  \ 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 

Tschaikowsky         .  Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  6,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso. 


Weber     .         .         Scene,  "How  Tranquilly  I  Slumbered,  "and  Aria, "  Softly 
Sighing,"  from  the  Opera  "Der  Freischiitz" 

Smetana  .  "The  Moldau,"  Symphonic  Poem  (No.  2  of  the  cycle 

"  My  Country  ") 

The  source;  the  hunt;  the  rustic  wedding;  moonlight  and 
dance  of  the  nymphs ;  the  St.  John  Rapids ;  the  broad  river ; 
Vysehrad  motive. 

Ambroise  Thomas  .         .  Ophelia's  Mad  Scene  from  "  Hamlet " 

(Act  IV.,  Scene  2) 

Wagner  .......      Overture,  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
Mrs.  MARY  HISSEM  DE  MOSS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Always  tbcKaabc 


C.  C.  HARVEY  CO 

144  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Overture  To  The  Opera  "Oberon"    .    .    .  Carl,  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf-king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Plance,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end 
of  the  overture:  " Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter 
of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria  !  !  ! — C.  M.  V. 
Weber."    This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatime,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.f  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings " 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 


300SEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street.  New  York 

And  London,  England 


Mr.    ENRICO 


CARUSO 

has  selected 
for  his  personal  use  the 

Hardman 
Piano 

This  adds  one  more  proof  of  its  musical 
superiority  and  of  the  preference  given  it 
by  the  greatest  artists. 

Mr.  Caruso,  like  many  other  great  artists,  examines 
with  special  care  the  latest  products  of  the  leading  piano 
manufacturers  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  best  for  his 
personal  use.  It  is,  therefore,  of  keen  interest  to  the  in- 
tending purchasers  of  pianos  to  know  that  so  remarkable  a 
musician  and  expert  a  judge  as  Mr.  Caruso  has  adopted 
for  such  personal  use  the  Hardman  Piano. 

Hardman,    Peck  &  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
524   Fulton    Street,   Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Boston  by  the 

COLONIAL  PIANO  CO.,  104  Boylston  Street 


Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 
At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

This  symphony  is  in  four  movements : — 

I.     Adagio,  B  minor,  4-4. 

Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  4-4. 
II.     Allegro  con  grazia,  D  major,  5-4. 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  4-4  (12-8). 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso,  B  minor,  3-4. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.     I  shall 

*  Mrs.  _Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 

7).  As  there  are  typographical 
prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 


the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  pr<  * 


Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stumcke. 


C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Some  Few  Musical  Compositions  in  the  Larger  Forms 
by  American  Composers 


H.  BROCKWAY— Op.  19,  Sylvan  Suite.     For 

grand  orchestra.    Score,    Net,  $5.00.     Parts, 

Net,  $10.00. 
G.  W.  CHADWICK— String  Quartet,   No.  4, 

injE  minor.     Parts,  Net,  $5.00. 
G.  W.  CHADWICK— Euterpe,  Concert  Over- 
ture for  grand  orchestra.    Score,    Net,  $5.00. 

Parts,  Net,  $10.00. 
G.  W.  CHADWICK— Sinfonietta.    For  grand 

orchestra.      Score,  Net,  $5.00.       Parts,   Net, 

$10.00, 
G.   W.    CHADWICK— Symphonic    Sketches. 

For  grand  orchestra.    Score,  Net,$5.oo.   Parts, 

Net,  $10.00. 
F.   S.    CONVERSE— String   Quartet    in  Am. 

Score,  Net,  $2.50.     Parts,  Net,  $5.00. 


F.  S.  CONVERSE— The   Mystic  Trumpeter. 

For  grand  orchestra.  Score,  Net,  $5.00.   Parts, 

Net,  $10  00 
H.  K.  HADLEY— Symphonic  Fantasy.     For 

grand  orchestra.    Score,   Net,  $2.50.      Parts, 

Net,  $5.00. 
H.  H.  HUSS— Piano  Concerto,  B-flat.    Piano 

part  (in  score),  Net,  $3.00.     Orchestration  for 

hire,  Net,  $5.00. 
E.  SCHELLING— Legende  Symphonique.   For 

grand  orchestra.     Score,  Net,  $5.00.     Parts, 

Net,  $10.00. 

ARTHUR  WHITING— Fantasy  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra.  Piano  part  (in  score),  Net,  $2.50. 
Orchestration  for  hire,  Net,  $2,50. 


Also,  Just  Published:  CH.  M.  LOEFFLER— A  Pagan  Poem  (after  Virgil).  For  orchestra, 
with  Piano,  English  Horn  and  three  Trumpets  obligato.  Piano  part  (in  score),  Net,  $3.00.  Score, 
Net,  $10.00.     Parts,  Net,  $15.00. 
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Conservatory 

of  MUSIC 

GEORGE    W.    CjHADWICK,;  Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  YEAR   1909-1910 


OFFICES  NOW  OPEN 
FOR  REGISTRATION 

FOR  THE 

FIRST  SESSION 


INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN  PRIVATE  AND  IN  SMALL  CLASSES 


FOR  YEAR   BOOK   AND    PARTICULARS    APPLY    TO 

RALPH    L.    FLANDERS,    Manager 
BOSTON,   MASS. 
...■ ■■««■   ,!■ .n  i° 


go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge-  Taneieff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  18,*  1892.  He  was  reading  the 
letters  of  Flaubert  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiratidn.  In 
September  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist, 
at  her  castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  "I 
shall  be  in  St.  Petersburg  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote 
December  to  the  orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be 
performed  at  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of  January."  But  in 
December  he  travelled;  he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris;  and  from  Berlin 
he  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff  (December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  composer : 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 
and  irrevocable.  Does  it  not  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.  To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 
one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it  ?  The  decision  is 
most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am  very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  ne  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from  Klin: 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date. 


FOWNES 
GLOVES 


mean  right  gloves — 
so  buy  Fownes  and  save 
trouble. 
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"Thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.  Till  then  I  shall 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.-  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'" 

The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op-  75)  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  Tan6i'eff  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for 
pianoforte  with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  Taneieff  and  produced  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for 
this  symphony. 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Concert,  December  29,  1894.  Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  January  11,  1896,  February  15,  1896,  April  3,  1897, 
February  5,  1898,  October  29,  1898,  January  11,  1902,  December  23, 
1904,  March  16,  1907. 

The  first  performances  in  America  were  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  leader,  on  March  16,  17,  1894. 


Two  New  Volumes  of  the  Musicians  Library 

50  VOLUMES  ISSUED' 

The  Masterpieces  of  song  and  piano  music  in  a  series  of  splen- 
did volumes  edited  with  authority ;  engraved,  printed,  and  bound 
with  surpassing  excellence. 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

PIANO  COMPOSITIONS.       (TWO  VOLUMES.)       Edited  by  EUGEN  D'ALBERT 

I  11I 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  is  still,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  commanding  figure  in  the  history  of  music.  His 
achievements  in  perfecting  Sonata  Form,  and  filling  it  with 
hitherto  unknown  emotional  content,  leave  him  pre-eminent 
in  the  field  of  pure  instrumental  composition.  From  this 
priceless  heritage  Eugen  d'Albert,  one  of  the  foremost 
Beethoven  exponents  of  the  day,  has  selected,  with  unerring 
judgment,  a  rare  assemblage  of  masterpieces.  By  means 
of  copious  notes  he  imparts  valuable  and  explicit  informa- 
tion concerning  his  own  mode  of  interpretation.  The  value 
of  such  an  authoritative  exposition  needs  only  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  becomes  a  standard  interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
works. 

PRICES  Eugen  d'Albert 

Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50,  with  the  Musician  (one  year),  $2.25 
In  full  cloth  gilt  2.50,        "      "  "  "         "  3.25 

Prices  include  postage  Other  volumes  in  preparation 

Send  for  Free  Booklets  giving  full  particulars,  with  contents  of  each  volume.     Mailed  free  upon  request 

OLIVER   DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

^.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

YORK        For  sale  at  leading  Music  Stores.        PHILADELPHIA 
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A  MODERN  MUSIC  SHOP 


Our 

spacious 

and 
attractive 

warerooms 
are  filled 
with  Grand, 
Upright, 
and  Player 
Pianos. 


KRAKAUER 

Lauter 

Kroeger 

Kohler  & 
Campbell 

and  the 

AUTOPIANO 


THE  FEELING  OF  SATISFACTION  that  comes  from  dealing 
with  a  reliable,  responsible  house  is  worth  as  much  as  the  actual 
saving  in  dollars. 

WE  OFFER  YOU  BOTH.  We  have  been  the  leading  music 
house  of  Southern  Massachusetts  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  we 
STILL  CONTINUE  TO  LEAD. 


Our  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  best  in  New  England. 
We  carry  classical  publications  of  every  description,  including  the 
Schirmer  Library  and  Edition  Wood  complete,  and  the  best  numbers 
from  the  catalogues  of  Ditson,  Schmidt,  John  Church  Co.,  Carl 
Fischer,  Chappell  &  Co.,  and  others. 

You  will  find  thousands  of  miscellaneous  compositions,  books,  studies 
and  classics  in  our  stock. 

Musical  Instruments,  Strings,  and  all  accessories 
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Recitative,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd,"  and  Aria,  "Softly 

SIGHING,"   FROM  THE  OPERA,    "DER  FrEISCHUTZ." 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London, 
June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 

The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (Act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrow  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.  In  the  centre  is  a 
curtained  doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
'lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone. 

Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,  bevor  ich  ihn  geseh'n! 
Ja  Liebe  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Hand  in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 
Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  wohl  lacht  ? 
Welch'  schone  Nacht! 

Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 
Schwing'  dich  auf  zum  Sternen-kreise ! 
Lied  erschalle!     Feiernd  walle 
Mein  Gebet  zur  Himmelshalle. 

O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mit  wie  reinem  Glanz'  sie  gliih'n!  Nur  dort,  in  der 
Berge  Ferae,  scheint  ein  Wetter  aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt  ein 
Heer  diist'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und  schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hande, 
Herr  ohn'  Anfang  und  ohn'  Ende! 
Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 
Sende  deine  Engelschaaren! 

Alles  pflegt  schon  langst  der  Ruh'  ; 
Trauter  Freund!  was  weilest  du? 
Ob  mein  Ohr  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 
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Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
Flustert  durch  die  hehre  Stille; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 

Doch  wie!  tauscht  mich  nicht  mein  Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor —  Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  Liebe 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Madchen  wacht  noch  in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n —  Gott!  tauscht  das  Licht  des  Mond's  mich  nicht,  so  schmiickt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat  den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kiindet 
Gliick  fur  morgen  an!      O  susse  Hoffnung!     Neubelebter  Muth! 

All,  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestum, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 
Konnt'  ich  das  zu  hoff en  wagen  ? 
Ja!    es  wandte  sich  das  Gliick 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuruck; 
Will  sich  morgen  treu  bewahren! 

Ist's  nicht  Tauschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 
Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Z-ahren 
Fiir  dies  Pfand  der  Hoffnung  an! 
All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestum, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 

*  How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd  before  on  him  I  gaz'd !  But  evermore  with  sorrow 
love  hand  in  hand  must  go.  The  moon  reveals  her  silv'ry  light.  (She  draws  the 
curtain  from  before  the  balcony;  a  bright  starlight  night  is  seen.)  O  lovely  night! 
(She  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and  folds  her  hands  ;n  prayer.) 

Softly  sighing,  day  is  dying, 
Soar  my  prayer  heav'nward  flying! 
Starry  splendor  shining  yonder, 
Pour  on  us  thy  radiance  tender! 

(Looking  out.)  How  the  golden  stars  are  burning  thro'  yon  vault  of  ether  blue; 
but,  lo,  gath'ring  o'er  the  mountains  is  a  cloud,  foreboding  storm,  and  along  yon 
pinewood's  side  veils  of  darkness  slowly  glide. 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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Lord,  watch  o'er  me,  I  implore  thee; 
Humbly  bending,  I  adore  thee; 
Thou  hast  tried  us,  ne'er  denied  us, 
Let  thy  holy  angels  guide  us! 

Earth  has  lull'd  her  care  to  rest; 
Why  delays  my  loit'ring  love? 
Fondly  beats  my  anxious  breast: 
Where,  my  Rodolph,*  dost  thou  rove? 

Scarce  the  breeze  among  the  boughs  wakes  a  murmur  thro'  the  silence;  save 
the  nightingale  lamenting,  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  night.  But  hark!  doth  my 
ear  deceive?  I  heard  a  footstep;  there  in  the  pinewood's  shadow  I  see  a  form! 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he!  O  love,  I  will  give  thee  a  sign.  Thy  maiden  waits  through  storm 
and  shine.  (She  waves  a  white  kerchief).  He  seems  not  to  see  me  yet.  Heav'n, 
can  it  be  I  see  aright?  With  flow'ry  wreath  his  hat  is  bound!  Success  at  last 
our  hopes  have  crown'd.  What  bliss  to-morrow's  dawn  will  bring!  Oh!  joyful 
token,  hope  renews  my  soul! 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

Could  I  dare  to  hope  such  rapture! 

Frowning  Fate  at  last  relents 

And  to  crown  our  love  consents. 

Oh,  what  joy  for  us  to-morrow! 

Am  I  dreaming?    Is  this  true? 

Bounteous  heav'n,  my  heart  shall  praise  thee  ., 

For  this  hope  of  rosy  hue. 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 

*  Here  the  translator  follows  an  old  English  version,  in  which  Rodolph  was  substituted  for  Max. 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 
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Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Moldau"  (from  "My  Country,"  No.  2): 

Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;   died  jn  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884.) 

Smetana,  a  Czech  of  the  Czechs,  purposed  to  make  his  country 
familiar  and  i.lustrious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  by  his  cycle  of  sym- 
phonic poems,  ' '  Ma  Vlast "  ("  My  Country ' ') .  The  cycle  was  dedicated 
to  the  town  of  Prague.  In  a  letter  written  (1879)  to  the  publisher  he. 
complained  of  the  poem  put  as  preface  to  "Vysehrad":  "What  is 
here  portrayed  in  tones  is  not  mentioned  in  the  verses!"  He  wished 
a  preface  that  might  acquaint  the  foreigner  with  the  peculiar  love 
entertained  by  the  Czech  for  this  fortress.  Lumir  sees  visions  the 
moment  he  touches  the  harp ;  and  he  tells  of  the  founding  of  Vysehrad 
in  heathen  times,  of  the  various  sights  seen  by  the  citadel,  feasts, 
jousts,  court  sessions,  war  and  siege,  until  he  at  last  tells  of  the  down- 
fall. 

The  cycle  includes : — 

I.  Vysehrad  (which  bears  this  inscription  on  the  score:  "In  a 
condition  of  ear-disease").  Completed  November  18,  1874,  twenty- 
four  days  after  he  had  become  completely  deaf.  The  first  performance 
was  at  Prague,  January  14,  1875. 

II.  Vltava*  ("The  Moldau").  Begun  November  20,  1874;  com- 
pleted December  8,  1874,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin, 
April  4,  1875. 

III.  Sarka.  Composed  at  Prague;  completed  February  20,  1875. 
Performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin,  May  17,  1877.  Sarka  is  the 
legendary  Czech  Amazon. 

IV.  Zceskych  Luhuv  A  Hajuv  ("From  Bohemia's  Fields  and 
Groves").  Composed  at  Jakbenice;  completed  on  October  18,  1875; 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin  on  December  10,  1876.  Sme- 
tana wrote  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Prochazka  that  in  this  piece  he  endeavored 
to  portray  the  life  of  the  Bohemian  folk  at  work  and  in  the  dance;  "as 
the  Germans  say,  "  Volksweisen  "  or  "  Tanzweisen. " 

*  " '  Multava,'  the  Latin  name  of  the  river.  But  as  the  u  is  written  v,  Mvltava,  the  words  are  the  same." 
William  Ritter,  in  his  interesting  Life  of  Smetana,  published  at  Paris  by  Felix  Alcan,  1908. 
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V.  Tabor.  Composed  at  Jakbenlce  in  1878;  first  performed  at 
a  jubilee  concert  in  honor  of  Smetana  at  Zofin,  January  4,  1880.  This, 
as  well  as  "Blanik,"  the  sixth  of  the  series,  is  based  on  the  Hussite 
choral,  "Kdoz  jste  Bozibojovnici."  The  composer  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Otakar  Hostinsky  observed  that  in  "Tabor"  the  choral,  "You  are 
God's  Warriors,"  dominates  completely,  while  in  "Blanik"  there 
are  only  partial  remembrances  of  the  choral,  the  last  verse  of  which, 
"With  Hin  you  will  at  last  triumph,"  serves  as  the  motive  of  the  finale. 

VI.  Blanik.  Completed  at  Jakbenice  on  March  9,  1879;  performed 
for  the  first  time  with  "Tabor"  at  the  jubilee  concert  at  Zofin.  The 
Hussite  warriors  sleep  in  the  mountain  of  Blanik,  and  await  the  hour 
to  reappear  in  arms. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  was  at  a  concert  for 
Smetana's  benefit  at  Prague,  November  5,  1882. 

* 
*  * 

The  following  Preface*  is  printed  with  the  score  of  "The  Moldau": — 

Two  springs  gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  one  warm  and 
spouting,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their  waves,  gayly  rushing  onward  over 
their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The  forest 
brook,  fast  hurrying  on,  becomes  the  river  Vltava  (Moldau),  which,  flowing  ever 
on  through  Bohemia's  valleys,  grows  to  be  a  mighty  stream:  it  flows  through 
thick  woods  in  which  the  joyous  noise  of  the  hunt  and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  are  heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer;  it  flows  through  grass-grown  pastures  and 
lowlands  where  a  wedding  feast  is  celebrated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night 
the  wood  and  water  nymphs  revel  in  its  shining  waves,  in  which  many  fortresses 
and  castles  are  reflected  as  witnesses  of  the  past  glory  of  knighthood,  and  the  ban- 
ished warlike  fame  of  bygone  ages.  At  the  St.  John  Rapids  the  stream  rushes 
on,  winding  in  and  out  through  the  cataracts,  and  hews  out  a  path  for  itself  with 
its  foaming  waves  through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed  in  which  it 
flows  on  in  majestic  repose  toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored  Vysehrad, 
whereupon  it  vanishes  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 

* 

*   * 

"The  Moldau"  begins  Allegro  commodo  non  agitato,  E  minor,  6-8, 
with  a  flute  passage  accompanied  by  pizzicato  chords  (violins  and 
harps).  The  "first  stream  of  the  Moldau"  is  thus  pictured.  The  flow- 
ing figure  is  then  given  to  the  strings  and  first  violins,  oboes  and 
bassoon  play  a  melody  against  it.  Development  follows.  Hunting 
calls  (C  major)  are  heard  from  horns  and  other  wind  instruments, 
while  the  strings  continue  the  running  figure.  The  noise  of  the  hunt 
waxes  louder,  the  river  is  more  and  more  boisterous.     There  is  gay 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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music  of  the  wedding  dance,  G  major,  2-4.  It  swells  to  fortissimo,  and 
then  gradually  dies  away."  "The  moon  rises  in  soft  sustained  harmo- 
nies in  the  wood-wind;  and  the  flutes,  accompanied  by  flowing  arpeggios 
in  the  clarinets  and  high  sustained  chords  in  the  strings  and  horns, 
begin  the  nimble  nymphs'  dance.  Soon  soft  stately  harmonies  are 
heard  in  the  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba,  their  rhythm  being  like  that 
of  a  solemn  march."  The  strings  take  again  the  original  flowing 
figure  and  the  graceful  melody  for  first  violins,  oboes,  bassoon,  is  again 
against  it.  The  development  is  much  as  before.  The  rhythm  is  now 
livelier.  There  is  a  musical  picture  of  St.  John's  Rapids,  and,  with  a 
modulation  to  E  major,  behold  "the  broadest  part  of  the  Moldau." 
The  melody  continues  fortissimo  until  a  gradual  decrescendo  leads  to 
its  disappearance. 

"The  Moldau"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings, 
thus  divided  throughout:  first  violins,  second  violins,  violas,  first 
'cellos,  second  'cellos,  double  basses. 

* 
*  * 

These  works  by  Smetana  have  been  performed  at  Symphony  Con- 
certs in  Boston: — 

"Vysehrad,"  April  25,  1896,  October  22,  1898,  November  14,  1903, 
March  16,  1907. 

"Vltava,"  November  22,  1890,  December  2,  1893,  April  15,  1899. 

"Sarka,"  January  26,  1895. 

"From  Bohemia's  Fields  and  Groves,"  December  8,  1901. 

"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  symphonic  poem,  January  2,  1897. 

"Richard  III.,"  symphonic  poem,  April  25,  1903. 

Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride,"  December  31,  1887,  March  23,  1889, 
January  15,  1898,  March  10,  1900,  January  30,  1904,  April  27,  1907. 

Overture  to  the  opera,  "The  Kiss,"  played  only  [at  the  public 
rehearsal,  April  7,  1905.  Beethoven's  "Leonore"  Overture,  No.  3, 
was  substituted  at  the  following  concert  (April  8).  The  program 
was  changed  suddenly,  to  pay  tribute  to  Beethoven. 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Libussa,"  October  21,  1905. 
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Candies,Cocoa&  Chocolates 

Are  acknowledged  the  best  the  world  over. 

Only  the  highest  grades  of  materials,  tested 

by  our  chemists,  are  allowed  to  enter 

into  the  same,  and  the  blending  is 

supervised  by  experts* 

What  with  careful  workmanship,  as  well  as 

scrupulous  cleanliness  in  our  Plant,  it 

is  not  surprising  that 

Her  First  Choice,  Her  Last  Choice, 
and  Her  Choice  at  all  times 

is  the  Unequalled 
Matchless 
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Ophelia's  Mad  Scene  (Act  IV.,  Scene  2)  from  "Hamlet." 

Ambroise  Xhomas 

(Born  at  Metz,  August  5,  181 1 ;  died  at  Paris,  February  12,  1896.) 

"Hamlet,"  an  opera  in  five  acts,  text  by  Michel  Carre  and  Jules 
Barbier  (after  Shakespeare's  tragedy),  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
was  produced  at  the  Op6ra,  Paris,  March  9,  1868.  The  cast  was  as 
follows :  Hamlet,*  Faure;  Claudius,  Belval;  Laertes,  Collin;  the  Ghost, 
David;  Marcellus,  Grisy;  Horatio,  Castlemary;  Polonius,  Ponsard;  the 
Gravediggers,  Gaspard  and  Mermant;  Ophelia,  Christine  Nilsson;  Ger- 
trude, Mme.  Gueymard.  "Hamlet"  was  performed  at  the  Opera  in 
1868  fifty-eight  times,  in  1869  seven,  in  1870  fifteen,  in  1872  fourteen, 
in  1873  six,  in  1874  ten,  in  1875  thirty,  in  1876  five,  in  1878  twelve,  in 
1879  five,  in  1880  nine,  in  1881  sixteen,  in  1882  nine,  in  1883  eleven,  in 
1884  ten,  in  1885  ten,  in  1888  ten,  in  1889  thirteen,  in  1890  nine,  in 
1891  seven,  in  1892  eight,  in  1893  two,  in  1896  sixteen,  in  1897  three, 
in  1898  two,  in  1899  five,  in  1900  four. 

The  scene  given  at  this  concert  is  the  one  in  which  Ophelia,  mad, 
appears  by  the  river-side  with  joyous  and  dancing  peasants,  before 
she  kills  herself.  The  ballad,  "La  Sirenef  passe,"  is  said  to  be  a 
genuine  Swedish  folk-song,  one  that  was  sung  frequently  by  Jenny 
Lind. 

The  text  of  the  scene  is  as  folliows : — 

A  vos  jeux,  mes  amis,  permettez-moi  de  grace 

De  prendre  part!  .... 

Nul  n'a  suivi  ma  traceT 
J'ai  quitte'  le  palais  aux  premiers  feux  du  jour.  .  . 
Des  larmes  de  la  nuit  la  terre  etait  mouillee; 
Et  Palouette,  avant  l'aube  eveill£e, 

Planait  dans  l'air! 
Mais  vous,  pourquoi  vous  parler  bas? 
Ne  me  reconnaissez-vous  pas? 
Hamlet  est  mon  6poux  .  .  .  et  je  suis  Oph61ie! 

Un  doux  serment  nous  lie, 
II  m'a  donne  son  coeur  en  ^change  du  mien.  .  .  . 
Et  si  quelqu'un  vous  dit  qu'il  me  fuit  et  m'oublie, 

N'en  croyez  rien; 

*  I  have  not  hesitated  to  keep  the  names  of  the  characters  in  Shakespeare's  play.  The  French  librettists 
made  no  departure  except,  naturally  in  the  spelling;  but  they  gave  the  plot  a  "happy  ending."  The  Ghost  in- 
cites Hamlet  to  kill  the  King.  Gertrude  repents  and  talks  of  a  convent;  Laertes  and  Polonius  survive;  and 
Hamlet  is  crowned  monarch  of  Denmark. 

t  For  a  study  of  the  siren  as  represented  in  the  mythologies  and  the  folk-lore  of  northern  countries  fee 
"Les  Sirenes:  Essai  sur  les  Principattx  Mythes  relatifs  a.  I'Incantation,  les  Enchanteurs,  la  Musique  Ma- 
gique,  le  Chant  du  Cygne,  etc.,  consideres  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  l'Histoire,  la  Philosophic,  la  Litera- 
ture, et  les  Beaux-Arts,"  by  Georges  Kastner  (Paris,  1858),  Part  I.,  chapter  ii. 
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S'il  trahissait  sa  foi,  j'en  perdrais  la  raison! 

A  toi  cette  humble  branche 
De  romarin  sauvage, 

A  toi  cette  pervenche.  .  .  . 
Et  maintenant  ecoutez  ma  chanson! 

Ballade. 
La  sirene 
Passe  et  vous  entralne 
Sous  l'azur  du  lac  endormi. 
L'air  se  voile, 
Adieu,  blanche  Itoile! 
Adieu,  ciel!    adieu,  doux  ami! 
Aux  bras  de  l'epoux! 
Mon  ame  est  jalouse 

D'un  bonheur  si  doux! 
Sous  les  flots  endormi, 
Pour  toujours,  adieu,  mon  doux  ami! 

Ah!    cher  epoux!     Ah!    cher  amant! 
Ah!   doux  aveu,  tendre,  serment! 

Bonheur  supreme! 

Cruel!    je  t'aime! 

Tu  vois  mes  pleurs! 

Pour  toi  je  meurs! 

A  literal  prose  English  traslation*  of  this  is  as  follows : — 

My  friends,  I  pray,  allow  me  to  take  part  in  your  games.  No  one  has  followed 
my  footsteps.  I  left  the  palace  at  the  first  fires  of  day.  .  .  .  The  earth  was  wet 
with  the  tears  of  night;  and  the  lark  soared  in  the  air  before  the  awakened  dawn. 

*  This  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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But  you,  why  should  I  whisper  to  you  ?  Hamlet  is  my  spouse,  .  .  .  and  I  am 
Oph£lie.  A  sweet  vow  binds  us  together:  he  has  given  me  his  heart  in  exchange 
for  mine.  .  .  .  And  if  any  one  tells  you  that  he  avoids  me  and  forgets  me,  do  not 
believe  it;  were  he  to  betray  his  faith,  I  should  lose  my  reason.  This  homely 
sprig  of  wild  rosemary  for  you,  this  periwinkle  for  you  .  .  .  And  now  listen  to  my 
song. 

Ballad. 

The  siren  passes  by  and  drags  you  under  the  blue  of  the  slumbering  lake.  The 
air  turns  cloudy;  farewell,  white  star;  farewell,  sky;  farewell,  sweet  love.  In  my 
spouse's  arms,  my  soul  is  jealous  of  such  sweet  happiness;  asleep  beneath  the  waves, 
farewell,  my  sweet  love. 

Ah!  dear  spouse;  ah!  dear  love;  ah!  sweet  avowal,  tender  vow.  Supreme 
bliss!   I  love  thee,  cruel  one;  thou  seest  my  tears,  for  thee  I  die. 

The  part  of  Ophelia  was  taken  at  the  Op£ra,  Paris,  by  Gertrude 
Griswold,  an  American  singer,  who  then  made  her  debut  (June  6, 
1881),  and  by  Nordica  (December  25,  1882.) 

The  first  performance  of  "Hamlet"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York  on  March  22,  1872.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hamlet,  Barr£; 
Claudius,  Jamet;  Laertes,  Brignoli;  the  Ghost,  Coletti;  Ophelia,  Nils- 
son  ;  Gertrude,  Cary.  But  Nilsson  sang  the  Mad  Scene  at  her  first  con- 
cert in  America  at  New  York,  September  20,  1870. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  March 
3,  1884.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hamlet,  Kaschmann;  Claudius, 
Mirabella;  Laertes,  Stagi;  the  Ghost,  Augier;  Marcellus,  Grazzi;  Horatio, 
Contini;  Polonius,  Corsini;  Ophelia,  Sembrich;  Gertrude,  Scalchi. 

Ophelia's  mad  scene  was  sung  in  Boston  by  Christine  Nilsson  in  con- 
cert, November  5,  1870;  by  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  in  operatic  form,  April 
17,  1878;  by  Emma  Calve  in  an  operatic-concert  form,  May,  1897. 

The  scene  has  been  sung  at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston  by  Mme. 
Melba,  February  2,  1895,  an(*  by  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio,  October  26,  1895. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"      .     .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Teipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth 
Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

Music  Lovers  Pilgrimage  to  Europe 

Specially  arranged  Cathedral  Recitals  and  Concerts  by  the  great  masters,  Continental  Grand 
Opera,  Bayreuth  Musical  Festival,  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau. 
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Address  H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO.,  14  S  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tours  Round  the  World,  to  the  Orient,  and  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
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The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carf  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  program  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicans."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;    Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;    Vierling,  Wolfram;    and 

Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

* 
*  * 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 

with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 

of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 

Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.     Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
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in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
tpyical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.     Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
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There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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Room  26  City  Theatre  Building. 


Hiss  CARRIE  D.  ALDEN, 

TEACHER  OP 

PIANO,   HARMONY,   SIGHT  PLAYING 

AND  MUSICAL   HISTORY. 


Graduate  of  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
will  be  in  Brockton  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays. 

Miss  Alden  is  a  teacher  of  pronounctd  success  by  all. 
who  know  her. 

Pupils  intending  to  study  in  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory will  be  prepared  for  it. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  370.  Randolph.  Mass. 


GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM, 


Teacher  of 

Church  Organ,   Piano,   and 
Harmony. 

Studio,  Room  32  Richmond  Building 

Residence,    309    Pleasant   Street,  BROCKTON. 

Telephone,  1175 


F.  A.  SWEETLAND, 
TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN. 

172  Main  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Room  14 


EDWI/N  L.  SHAW, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 
AND  HARHONY. 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Studio.  City  Theatre  Balldlnrf,  Room  31. 
Address.  433  Howard  Street.  J 
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GEORGE    SHAUL, 

TEACHER  OF 
PIANO,   ORGAN  AND  HARMONY. 

Studio,     The    Checkerton,     Suite     22 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Pupils  received  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays.  In  Taunton  on  Tuesdays. 


CHARLOTTE  THATCHER  RAKER, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Boston  Studio,   160  Boylston  Street,  Room  15 

Brockton  Studio,  1304  Main  Street. 

Monday  and  Thursday. 


Miss  ETHEL  L.  SHEBMAN, 

Pupil  of  Carl  liner  man  of  Boston. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 
AND  HARMONY. 

38  Milton  Street  Phone  337-13. 


Miss  S.  RACHEL  WADE, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

1274  Warren  Avenue,   Campello,   Mass. 
Telephone  2516-3 


Mrs.  LIDA  SHAW  LITTLEFIELD, 

SOPRANO 

Oratorio  and  Concert. 

TEACHING. 

180  Newbury  Street,  Brockton. 
TELEPHONE. 


Mr.  BOBERT  F.  C^LBEBG, 

VIOLIN  and  VIOLA. 

159  Laureston  Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 


WALTER  J.  DODD, 

Teacher  of 
PIANO  AND  ORGAN. 

Studio,  320  Belmont  Street,  BROCKTON. 


FRANK    BURKE, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 
AND   HARHONY. 

Studio,  Room  32  City  Block. 
Residence,  382  Montello  St.,   Brockton. 


EDWARD  A.  OSGOOD, 

OF  BOSTON 

VOCAL  TEACHER. 

Room  31   City  Theatre  Building,  BROCKTON 
Mondays. 


Miss  WINIFRED  B.  NYE, 

Teacher  of  PIANO  and  HARMONY. 

Pupil  of  Carl  Stasny,  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Address,  202  Prospect  Street,    Brockton. 
TELEPHONE,  2725. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY   BUILDING, 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  Of  SI/NGI/MG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


Hiss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

Representing 

Hiss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 

York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each  week . 

.  Engagements  may   be    made    for   Private 

Musicales. 


254  West  85th  Street. 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Oarden). 

DRAMATIC   SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terma  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French, German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 
Permantnt  studio  address.  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.         Boston,  Mass..  Huntington  Chambers  Toisdifs 


FREDERIC  G,  BOND 


J 

Nephew  of  the  late  Mme.  J.  H.  Long. 


VOCAL   INSTRUCTOR. 

(Italian  Method). 

Studio  503 
Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


WILLIAM      ALDEN       PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 
9-1  Daily  except  Saturday. 
z-5- 
PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


Office  Hours 


Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tbemont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LETTY  LAUNDER, 

TEACHER   OF   THE   VIOLIN. 

12  Lincoln  Hall.   Trinity  Court. 
175    Dartmouth   Street. 

Miss  Launder  makes  a  apecialty  of  fine  violins  for 
sale  and  all  sizes  to  let. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   346  Huntington  Aye. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices. 

37   Steinert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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JACKSON'S  THEATRE    -     -     BRIDGEPORT 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALB 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  13 
AT  8J5  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


^■^  Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED  BY 

JOHN  M.  GALLUP  &  CO.  .   .   201  Asylum  Street,  Hartford 


F~  ||  ~^HE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
i  has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 


Tke 

imxmi 

<v 

Reputation 

Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano,  than  the  most 
thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demonstration  only  tells  you  what  the 
instrument  is  today.  The  Chickering  reputation  tells  ycu  that  the 
Chickering  you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty  years 
hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assurance  of  a  lifetime's 
perfect  service. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

SONNENBERG  PIANO  COMPANY 

1056  MAIN  STREET.  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


JACKSON'S  THEATRE       -        -        BRIDGEPORT 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  13 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Wagner  .     Prelude  to  the  Opera  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 


Tschaikowsky         .  Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  6,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

I.     Adagio ;  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso. 


Weber  .         Scene,  "  How  Tranquilly  I  Slumbered,"  and  Aria,  "  Softly 

Sighing,"  from  the  Opera  "Der  Freischutz" 

Grieg      .         .         .  Orchestral  suite,  from  the  music  to  "  Peer  Gynt," 

dramatic  poem  by  H.  Ibsen,  arranged  for 
I.    Morning  Mood.  concert  performance,  Op.  46. 

II.     Death  of  Aase. 

III.  Dance  of  Anitra. 

IV.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Mozart  .         Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown 

forever,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Beethoven Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY 


There  wiii  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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BEST 


in  the    strictest 
sense  of  the  word 


Is  lliz  One  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  in  many  features  far  in  advance  of  present 
day  methods  of  piano  productions.      It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLDS  BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  name  Knabe  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  construction, 
exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which   cannot  be  successfully  imitated    or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

ALFRED  FOX  PIANO  CO. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


^- 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1 845 .  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkure," — and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wurzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Biilow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

The  program  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 
'Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Nurnberg "  (new)     ....  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,."  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus,  and 

Orchestra Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  Rubsamen. 

The  Only  Authorized  Edition  of  Operas 
as  Performed  by 

The  Boston  Opera  Company 

LA  BOHEME,  TOSCA,  MANON  LESCAUT,  and 
MADAMA  BUTTERFLY       .        .        by  G.  Puccini 
ANTON   .        .        .        .        .        .        by  C.  Galeotti 

FALSTAFF by  G.  Verdi 

OTELLO by  G.  Verdi 

MEFISTOFELE      .        .        .        .        by  A.  Boito 

AND   ALL   ITALIAN   OPERAS 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Reproduction  of  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Enrico   Caruso 

To  the  makers  of  the 

Hardman    Autotone 

The  Piano  all  can  play  either  by  hand 
or  by  perforated   music  rolls 

THE  PLAZA 

NEW  YORK 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co, 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  March    27,    1908. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  using  the  Hardman  Autotone.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in  one  instrument  such  a  superb 
and  unique  tone-quality  as  the  Hardman,  with  a  pneumatic  action 
capable  of  so  perfectly  reproducing  the  human  touch.  Its  expres- 
sion, accenting  and  transposing  devices  are  marvellous. 

Congratulating    you   upon  producing  the  most  artistic  so-called 
"player-piano"  and  wishing  you  still  further  success,  I  am 
Most  cordially  yours, 


In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Caruso  (written  last  season)  referring  to 
the  Hardman  Piano,  this  famous  artist  says:  "I  sbail  be  glad  to 
have  one  again  on  my  return  to  America  next  season." 

Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Caruso,  a  Hardman  Autotone, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  Hardman  Piano,  has  been  delivered  to 
his  apartments  for  his  personal  use  this  season. 

At  our  warerooms  you  can  see  the  instruments  of  his  choice, 
and  in  the  event  that  you  decide  to  purchase,  terms  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  your  convenience  and  liberal  allowance  made 
for  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 
Represented  in  Bridgeport  by 

H.  L.  CRAM 


Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  BtfLOW. 
"Olieb'  so  langduliebenkannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed  Chorus, 

Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

Part  II. 

"Ritter  Toggenburg,"    Symphony  in  one   movement    (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht" Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Friihlingslied " Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "Tannhauser"      .  ' Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good:  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude 'and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  .wrote :  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 


C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Concertos  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Edited,  revised  and  fingered  by 
RAFAEL    JOSEFFY  ^ 


FERDINAND  HILLER.    Op.  69,  Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor 


«3.00 


FRANZ  LISZT.    Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat     .                     2.50 

FRANZ  LISZT.    Concerto  No.  2  in  A           .                     .          .  .  3.00 

FRANZ  LISZT.    Hungarian  Fantasy                    ...  .  2.50 

ANTON  RUBINSTEIN.    Op.  70,  Concerto  No.  4  in  D  minor     .  ...  3.00 

FRANZ  SCHUBERT.    Fantasia,  Op.  15,  Wanderer  (arr.  by  Liszt)     .  .  3.00 

PETER  TSCHAIKOWSKY.    Op.  23,  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat  minor  .          .  3.00 

The  orchestral  parts  arranged  for  a  second   piano  part  in  score. 


SNER 


PIAN 


A  partial  list  of  the  celebrities  who  have  used  the  Wissner  Piano  in  public  follows ; 
many  have  used  no  other  make  of  piano  for  years : 


B.  C.  Ahrens 
Betty  Askenasy 
Inez  Barbour 
Conrad  Behrens 
Mme.  Blauvelt 
Adolph  Borschke 
Isabelle  Bouton 
Edward  Brigham 
Platon  Brunoff 
Sig.  Campanari      Sg 
Mme.  Luisa  Cappiani 
Kitty  Cheatham  y 
Arthur  Claassen 
James  Francis  Cook 
Vincenso  DeCresenzo 
Claude  Cunningham 
Harry  Brooks  Day 
Mme.  Marie  Decca 
Dr.  Carl  Dufft; 
Dr.  Eberhard 
Misha  Ferenzo! 
Emil  Fischer  33HS 
Otto  L.  Fischer! 
Carl  Fique 
Nathan  Franko] 
Sam  Franko 
Emil  Paur 
Angelo  Patricolo 
Sig.  Eugenio  de  Peran-' 
Alex.  Petschnicoff  I 
Emil  Pfaff 

Charles  Stuart  Phillips 
Pietro  P.  Porcasi; 
Maud  Powell 
Wm.  H.  PJeger 
Alexander  RihmJ 


Countess  Von  Boos  Farrar 

Mme.  Alma  Webster  Powell 

Dr.  Rittmeyer 

Lillian  Russell 

Louis  Arthur  Russell 

Countess  Qilda  Ruta 

Qustav  Saenger 

Augusta  O.  Schnabel 

Anton  Schott 

Leo  Schulz 

Henry  Schradieck 

Jessie  Shay 

Martinus  Sieveking 

Mami  Silberfeld 

August  Spanuth 

Hugo  Steinbruch 

Marie  Stoddart 

Mme.  Elfriede  Stoffregen 

Theodore  Szanto 

Mme.  Marie  Tavary 

Leo  Tecktonius 

Florence  Terrell 

Maria  Victoria  Torrilhon 

Hugo  Troetschel 

James  Trunz 

Franz  von  Vecsey 

Rudolf  Friml 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski 

Sig.  Emilo  De  Qogorza 

Joseph  Qeller  3 

Jean  Gerardy 

Electa  Clifford 

Arthur  Hartmann 

Irwin  Eveleth  Hassell 

Mme.  Schumann=Heink 

Madame  Julie  Rive=King 


Arthur  Hochman 
Leonora  Jackson 
Dr.  Felix  Jaeger 
Katherine  Jaggi 
Mme.  Emma  Juch 
Ernest  Kampermann 
Paul  Katzner 
Mme.  Rider=Kelsey 
Bruno  Oscar  Klein 
Louis  Koemmenich 
Hans  Kronold 
Jan  Kubelik 
Alexander  Lambert 
Francis  MacMillen 
Joseph  Maerz 
Arturo  Marescalchi 
Henry  Marteau 
Mme.  Amelia  Materna 
Susette  Mickle 
Edith  Milligan=King 
Helen  Q.  Moody 
Mme.    Hissem    De    Moss 
Rafael  Navarro 
Rafael  Navas 
Mme.  Lillian  Nordica 
Louise  Ormsby 
Mme.  De  Vere 
Arthur  Whiting 
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Ton  Kuenstler  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
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nothing  more."     For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 

of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse   mit  Richard   Wagner,  Franz   Liszt, 

und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 

heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 

three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  n,  1863),  Prague 

(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 

and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 

* 
*  * 

I  give  invcondensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways,  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda, 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed   from   disintegrated   portions   of   this   theme,    and   there  is  a 

*  See  "Les  Mattres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210 
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peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.     The  love  theme 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunsts"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 
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after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march ;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare  ?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Reekie!  "  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it. ' ' 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

*  * 
Weissheimer  states  that  Wagner  at  Biebrich  began  his  work  by  writing 
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the  overture.  "He  showed  me  the  broad  development  of  the  first 
theme.  He  already  had  the  theme  in  E,  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
phrase  of  the  trumpets.  He  had  written  these  themes  before  he  had 
set  a  note  to  the  text;  and,  writing  this  admirable  melody  of  Walther, 
he  surely  did  not  think  of  the  Preislied  in  the  third  act." 

Julien  Tiersot  replies  to  this:  "But,  when  Wagner  began  to  write 
this  music,  not  only  had  he  been  dreaming  of  the  work  for  twenty 
years,  but  he  had  finished  the  poem.  Is  it  not  plain  that  after  such 
elaboration  the  principal  musical  ideas  were  already  formed  in  his 
mind?  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  verses  were  already  written,  can 
any  one  suppose  that  the  melody  which  was  applied  to  them  was  com- 
posed without  reference  to  them,  that  a  simple  instrumental  phrase 
was  fitted  to  verses  that  were  already  in  existence?  Impossible.  If 
we  admit  that  the  theme  has  appeared  in  notation  for  the  first  time  in 
this  overture,  we  cannot  agree  with  Weissheimei  in  his  conclusion,  that 
it  was  composed  especially  for  the  overture,  and  that  the  composer 
had  not  yet  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  Preislied.  On  the  contrary, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  Preislied,  words  and  music,  existed 
at  least  in  its  essential  nature,  in  Wagner's  brain,  when  he  introduced 

the  chief  theme  of  it  into  his  instrumental  preface." 

* 
*  * 

And  it  is  Tiersot  who  makes  these  discriminative  remarks  on  the 
overture  as  a  whole: — 

"Scholastic  themes  play  the  dominating  parts.  This  is  a  curious 
fact :  the  forms  of  ancient  music  are  revived  in  such  a  masterly  fashion 
that  the  more  modern  elements  seem  to  have  assumed  a  scholastic 
appearance.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  themes  borrowed  from  the  music 
of  Walther.  The  composer  has  introduced  several  to  mark  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  tendencies  which  form  the  subject  of  the  drama.  In  the 
absorbing  neighborhood  of  classic  motives  and  developments  the 
modern  themes  lose  largely  their  idealistic  character.  It  is  even  hard 
to  explain  why  the  composer,  when  he  exposed  for  the  first  time  the 
melody  of  most  lyrical  nature,  presented  it  at  first  (at  the  beginning 
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of  the  episode  in  E  major)  at  a  pace  twice  as  rapid  as  that  of  its  real 
character,  and  why  he  overloads  this  song  of  pure  line  with  arabesques, 
which  clasp  it  so  closely  that  they  deprive  it  of  freedom,  and  give  it  a 
kind  of  dryness  that  is  foreign  to  its  nature  and  peculiar  character. 

In  truth  the  scholastic  style  reigns  here  as  sovereign.  One  would 
think  from  the  overture  that  Wagner  has  taken  the  side  of  the  master- 
singers  to  the  injury  of  Walther.  But  the  work  itself  has  the  duty  of 
undeceiving  us. 

"And  is  it  true  that  in  this  overture  there  are  only  contrapuntal 
combinations?  By  no  means:  enthusiasm,  hidden,  but  full  of  ardor, 
expands  under  formulas  that  are  voluntarily  conventional.  The 
expression  of  this  enthusiasm  is  truly  emotional  in  two  passages  of  the 
overture:  in  the  episode  that  follows  the  first  exposition  of  the  theme 
of  the  guild,  when  the  violins  sing  with  dazzling  brilliance  the  long 
phrase  derived  from  the  theme  of  the  masters;  then  toward  the  end 
of  the  piece  when  after  three  superposed  themes  are  combined,  the 
basses  solemnly  and  powerfully  unroll  this  same  theme,  while  the 
violins  seem  to  abandon  themselves  to  a  joyous,  inspired  improvisation, 
leap  up  as  rockets  which  mount  higher  and  higher,  prepare  the 
triumphant  explosion  of  the  peroration,  which  finally  will  become  that 
of  the  whole  work,  when  the  brilliance  and  power  are  redoubled  by  the 
addition  of  shouts  from  the  populace,  a  veritable  and  splendid  hymn 
in  honor  of  Art." 


* 
*  * 


Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  played  this  overture  in  Boston, 
December  4,  1871;  and  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  then  undoubtedly  spoke 
for  many  hearers  of  that  year  :— 

"Save  us  from  more  acquaintance  with  the  Introduction  to  the 
'  Meistersinger ' !  It  is  hard,  harsh,  forced,  and  noisy,  ever  on  the  verge 
of  discord  (having  the  ungenial  effect  of  discord,  however  literally 
within  the  rules  of  counterpoint).  It  is  a  kind  of  music  which  does 
not  treat  you  fairly,  but  bullies  you,  as  it  were,  by  its  superior  noise 
of  bulk,  as  physically  big  men  are  prone  to  do  who  can  so  easily  displace 
you  on  the  sidewalk.  We  doubt  not  there  is  better  music  in  the 
'Meistersinger';  for  this  could  never  have  won  the  prize  before  any 
guild,  whether  of  'old  fogy'  Philistines  or  fresh  young  hearts." 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

This  symphony  is  in  four  movements : — 

I.     Adagio,  B  minor,  4-4. 

Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  4-4. 
II.     Allegro  con  grazia,  D  major,  5-4. 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  4-4  (12-8). 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso,  B  minor,  3-4. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the.  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  lettei 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Taneieff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  i8,t  1892.  He  was  reading  the 
letters  of  Flaubert  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiration.  In 
September  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist, 

*  .Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 
Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stumcke. 

t  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date. 
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High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .        .        .     .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    ,60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .     .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .     .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 
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Twill  Not  Be  Long    . 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee) 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass . 
Unknown  .... 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  . 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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at  her  castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  "I 
shall  be  in  St.  Petersburg  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote 
December  to  the  orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be 
performed  at  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of  January."  But  in 
December  he  travelled;  he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris;  and  from  Berlin 
he  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff  (December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  composer : 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 
and  irrevocable.  Does  it  not  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.  To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 
one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it  ?  The  decision  is 
most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am  very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  ne  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from  Klin: 
"Thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.  Till  then  I  shall 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'" 

The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op*  75 1  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  Taneieff  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for 
pianoforte  with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  Taneieff  and  produced  at 
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St.  Petersburg,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for 
this  symphony. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  mention  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  is  in  a  letter  from 
Tschaikowsky  to  his  brother  Anatol,  dated  at  Klin,  February  22, 
1893:  "I  am  now  wholly  occupied  with  the  new  work  (a  symphony), 
and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tear  myself  away  from  it.  I  believe  it  comes 
into  being  as  the  best  of  all  my  works.  I  must  finish  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I  have  to  wind  up  a  lot  of  other  affairs,  and  I  must  also 
soon  go  to  London  and  Cambridge."  He  wrote  the  next  day  to  W. 
Davidoff :  "I  must  tell  you  that  I  find  myself  in  most  congenial  mood 
over  my  work.  You  know  that  I  destroyed  the  symphony  which  I 
composed  in  part  in  the  fall  and  had  orchestrated.  I  did  well,  for  it 
contained  little  that  was  good:  it  was  only  an  empty  jingle  without 
true  inspiration.  During  my  journey  I  thought  out  another  symphony, 
this  time  a  program-symphony,  with  a  program  that  should  be  a  riddle 
to  every  one.  May  they  break  their  heads  over  it!  It  will  be  en- 
titled 'Program  Symphony'  (No.  6).  This  program  is  wholly  sub- 
jective, and  often  during  my  wanderings,  composing  it  in  my  mind, 
I  have  wept  bitterly.  Now,  on  my  return,  I  set  to  work  on  the  sketches, 
and  I  worked  so  passionately  and  so  quickly  that  the  first  movement 
was  finished  in  less  than  four  days,  and  a  sharply  defined  appear- 
ance of  the  other  movements  came  into  my  mind.  Half  of  the  third 
movement  is  already  finished.  The  form  of  this  symphony  will  pre- 
sent much  that  is  new;  among  other  things,  the  finale  will  be  no 
noisy  allegro,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  long  drawn-out  adagio. 
You  would  not  believe  what  pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  know  that  my 
time  is  not  yet  past,  .that  I  am  still  capable  of  work.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  so.     Please  speak  to  no  one  except  Modest 
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about  it."  On  March  31  he  wrote  that  he  was  working  on  the  end- 
ing of  the  sketches  of  the  Scherzo  and  Finale.  A  few  days  later  he 
wrote  to  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff :  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  that  I 
had  completed  a  symphony  which  suddenly  displeased  me,  and  I  tore 
it  up.  Now  I  have  composed  a  new  symphony  which  I  certainly  shall 
not  tear  up."  He  was  still  eager  for  an  inspiring  opera  libretto.  He 
did  not  like  one  on  the  story  of  Undine,  which  had  been  suggested. 
He  wrote  to  Modest:  "For  God's  sake,  find  or  invent  a  subject,  ij 
possible  not  ajantastic  one,  but  something  after  the  manner  of  'Carmen' 
or  of  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana. ' ' ' 

Tschaikowsky  went  to  London  in  May,  and  the  next  month  he  was 
at  Cambridge,  to  receive,  on  June  13,  with  Saint-Saens,  Grieg,  Boito, 
Bruch,  the  Doctor's  degree  honoris  causa.  Grieg,  whom  Tschaikowsky 
loved  as  man  and  composer,  was  sick  and  could  not  be  present.  "Out- 
side of  Saint-Saens  the  sympathetic  one  to  me  is  Boito.  Bruch — 
an  unsympathetic,  bumptious  person."  At  the  ceremonial  concert 
Tschaikowsky 's  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  played.  General  Roberts 
was  also  made  a  Doctor  on  this  occasion,  as  were  the  Maharadja  of 
Bhonnaggor  and  Lord  Herschel. 

At  home  again,  Peter  wrote  to  Modest  early  in  August  that  he  was 
up  to  the  neck  in  his  symphony.  "The  orchestration  is  the  more 
difficult,  the  farther  I  go.  Twenty  years  ago  I  let  myself  write  at  ease 
without  much  thought,  and  it  was  all  right.  Now  I  have  become 
cowardly  and  uncertain.  I  have  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages: 
that  which  I  wished  came  constantly  to  naught.  In  spite  of  this,  I 
make  progress."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  August  15:  "The  symphony 
which  I  intended  to  dedicate  to  you — -I  shall  reconsider  this  on  account 
of  your  long  silence — is  progressing.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  contents,  but  not  wholly  with  the  orchestration.     I  do  not  succeed 
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in  my  intentions.  It  will  not  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  the  symphony 
is  cursed  or  judged  unfavorably;  'twill  not  be  for  the  first  time.  I 
myself  consider  it  the  best,  especially  the  most  open-hearted  of  all 
my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  have  loved  any  other  of  my  musical 
creations.  My  life  is  without  the  charm  of  variety;  evenings  I  am 
often  bored;  but  I  do  not  complain,  for  the  symphony  is  now  the  main 
thing,  and  I  cannot  work  anywhere  so  well  as  at  home."  He  wrote 
Jurgenson,  his  publisher,  on  August  24  that  he  had  finished  the  orches- 
tration: "I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  never  in  my  life  have  I 
been  so  contented,  so  proud,  so  happy,  in  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
written  a  good  piece."  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  thought  seriously 
of  writing  an  opera  with  a  text  founded  on  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Barton,"  by  George  Eliot,  of  whose  best  works  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer. 

Early  in  October  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine:  "I  have 
without  exaggeration  put  my  whole  soul  into  this  symphony,  and  I 
hope  that  your  highness  will  like  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
seem  original  in  its  material,  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  of  form:  the 
Finale  is  an  Adagio,  not  an  Allegro,  as  is  the  custom."  Later  he 
explained  to  the  Grand  Duke  why  he  did  not  wish  to  write  a  requiem. 
He  said  in  substance  that  the  text  contained  too  much  about  God  as 
a  revengeful  judge;  he  did  not  believe  in  such  deity;  nor  could  such 
a  deity  awaken  in  him  the  necessary  inspiration:  "I  should  feel  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  putting  music  to  certain  parts  of  the  gospels, 
if  it  were  only  possible.  How  often,  for  instance,  have  I  been  enthu- 
siastic over  a  musical  illustration  of  Christ's  words:  'Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden ' ;  also,  '  For  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light'!  What  boundless  love  and  compassion  for 
mankind  are  in  these  words!" 


* 

*  * 
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Tschaikowsky  left  Klin  forever  on  October  19.  He  stopped  at 
Moscow  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  there  with  Kaschkin  he  talked  freely- 
after  supper.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  "I 
told  Peter,"  said  Kaschkin,  "  that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  disputed 
the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  never  had  he  felt  so  well  and  happy." 
Peter  told  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  about  the  first  three  movements 
of  his  new  symphony,  but  that  the  last  was  still  doubtful  in  his  mind ; 
after  the  performance  he  might  destroy  it  and  write  another  finale. 
He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  good  spirits,  but  he  was  depressed 
because  the  symphony  made  no  impression  on  the  orchestra  at  the 
rehearsals.  He  valued  highly  the  opinion  of  players,  and  he  con- 
ducted well  only  when  he  knew  that  the  orchestra  liked  the  work. 
He  was  dependent  on  them  for  the  finesse  of  interpretation.  "A 
cool  facial  expression,  an  indifferent  glance,  a  yawn, — these  tied  his 
hands;  he  lost  his  readiness  of  mind,  he  went  over  the  work  carelessly, 
and  cut  short  the  rehearsal,  that  the  players  might  be  freed  from  their 
boresome  work."  Yet  he  insisted  that  he  never  had  written  and 
never  would  write  a  better  composition  than  this  symphony. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28.  The  program  included  an  overture  to  an 
unfinished  opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky 's  B-fiat  minor  Concerto  for 
pianoforte,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from 
Mozart's  "Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte. 
Tschaikowsky  conducted.  The  symphony  failed.  "There  was  ap- 
plause," says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with  no 
more  enthusiasm  than  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  not  the 
mighty  overpowering  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."     The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Concert,  December  29,  1894.  Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  January  11,  1896,  February  15,  1896,  April  3,  1897, 
February  5,  1898,  October  29,  1898,  January  11,  1902,  December  23, 
1904,  March  16,  1907. 

The  first  performances  in  America  were  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  leader,  on  March  16,  17,  1894. 


Recitative,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd,"  and  Aria,  "Softly 

SIGHING,"   FROM  THE)   OPERA,    "DER  FrEISCHUTZ." 

'  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London, 
June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 

The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (Act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrow  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.  In  the  centre  is  a 
curtained  doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone. 

Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,  bevor  ich  ihn  geseh'n! 
Ja  Liebe  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Hand  in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 
Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  wohl  lacht? 
Welch'  schone  Nacht! 

Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 
Schwing'  dich  auf  zum  Sternen-kreise! 
Lied  erschalle!     Feiernd  walle 
Mein  Gebet  zur  Himmelshalle. 
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O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mlt  wie  reinem  Glanz'  sie  gluh'n!  Nur  dort,  inder 
Berge  Feme,  scheint  ein  Wetter  aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt  ein 
Heer  diist'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und  schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hande, 
Herr  ohn'  Anfang  und  ohn'  Ende! 
,  Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 

Sende  deine  Engelschaaren! 

Alles  pflegt  -schon  langst  der  Ruh' ; 
Trauter  Freund!  was  weilest  du? 
Ob  mein  Ohr.  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 

Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
Fliistert  durch  die  hehre  Stille; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 

Doch  wie!  tauscht  mich  nicht  mein  Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor —  Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  Liebe 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Madchen  wacht  noch  in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n —  Gott!  tauscht  das  Licht  des  Mond's  mich  nicht,  so  schmuckt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat  den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kiindet 
Gliick  fur  morgen  an!      O  siisse  Hoffnung!     Neubelebter  Muth! 

All,  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiim, 
Suss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 
Konnt    ich  das  zu  hoffen  wagen  ? 
Ja!    es  wandte  sich  das  Gliick 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuriick; 
Will  sich  morgen  treu  bewahren! 

Ist's  nicht  Tauschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 
Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Zahren 
Fur  dies  Pfand  der  Hoffnung  an! 
All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  wallt  ungestiim, 
Siiss  entziickt  entgegen  ihm! 

*  How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd  before  on- him  I  gaz'd!  But  evermore  with  sorrow 
love  hand  in  hand  must  go.     The  moon  reveals  her  silv'ry  light.      (She  draws  the 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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curtain  from  before  the  balcony;    a  bright  starlight  night  is  seen.)     O  lovely  night! 
(She  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and  folds  her  hands  ;n  prayer.) 

Softly  sighing,  day  is  dying. 
Soar  my  prayer  heav'nward  flying! 
Starry  splendor  shining  yonder, 
Pour  on  us  thy  radiance  tender! 

(Looking  out.)  How  the  golden  stars  are  burning  thro'  yon  vault  of  ether  blue; 
but,  lo,  gath'ring  o'er  the  mountains  is  a  cloud,  foreboding  storm,  and  along  yon 
pinewood's  side  veils  of  darkness  slowly  glide. 

Lord,  watch  o'er  me,  I  implore  thee; 
Humbly  bending,  I  adore  thee; 
Thou  hast  tried  us,  ne'er  denied  us, 
Let  thy  holy  angels  guide  us! 

Earth  has  lull'd  her  care  to  rest; 
Why  delays  my  loit'ring  love? 
Fondly  beats  my  anxious  breast: 
Where,  my  Rodolph,*  dost  thou  rove? 

Scarce  the  breeze  among  the  boughs  wakes  a  murmur  thro'  the  silence;  save 
the  nightingale  lamenting,  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  night.  But  hark!  doth  my 
ear  deceive?  I  heard  a  footstep;  there  in  the  pinewood's  shadow  I  see  a  form! 
"Tis  he,  'tis  he!  O  love,  I  will  give  thee  a  sign.  Thy  maiden  waits  through  storm 
and  shine  (She  waves  a  white  kerchief).  He  seems  not  to  see  me  yet.  Heav'n, 
can  it  be  I  see  aright?  With  flow'ry  wreath  his  hat  is  bound!  Success  at  last 
our  hopes  have  crown'd.  What  bliss  to-morrow's  dawn  will  bring!  Oh!  joyful 
token,  hope  renews  my  soul! 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 
And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 
We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 
^ Could  I  dare  to  hope  such  rapture! 
Frowning  Fate  at  last  relents 
And  to  crown  our  love  consents. 
Oh,  what  joy  for  us  to-morrow! 
Am  I  dreaming?     Is  this  true? 
Bounteous  heav'n,  my  heart  shall  praise  thee 
For  this  hope  of  rosy  hue. 
How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 
And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast; 
We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 

*  Here  the  translator  follows  an  old  English  version,  in  which  Rodolph  was  substituted  for  Max. 
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Orchestral  Suite  from  the  music  to  "Peer  Gynt."    Dramatic 
poem  by  H.  Ibsen,  arranged  for  Concert  Performance. 

Edvard  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  there,  September  4,  1907.) 

Ibsen  wrote  "Peer  Gynt:  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  in  his  thirty-seventh 
or  thirty-eighth  year,  and  the  poem  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1867. 

Date  in  1873  or  early  in  1874  he  purposed  to  arrange  the  poem  for 
performance  on  the  stage,  and  he  then  wrote  Grieg,  inviting  him  to 
compose  music  for  this  performance. 

The  first  performance  of  "Peer  Gynt"  was  at  the  Christiania  Theatre 
on  February  24,  1876,  and  Grieg's  music  to  it  was  then  heard  for  the 
first  time.  Ibsen's  plans  were  changed  after  he  wrote  Grieg  two  years 
before,  and  the  cuts  he  then  named  were  not  wholly  identical  with 
those  in  the  performance.  The  play  was  eminently  successful.  It 
was  performed  thirty-six  times  that  year. 

"Peer  Gynt"  was  performed  with  Grieg's  music  at  the  Theatre 
de  1'CEuvre,  Paris,  November  12,  1896,  with  Mr.  Deval  as  Peer  Gynt, 
Miss  Barbieri  as  Aase,  Miss  Auclaire  as  Solvejg.  Mr.  Gabriel  Marie 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  sixty  musicians. 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago,  October  29,  1906.  Grieg's  music  was  then  played.  Richard 
Mansfield  took  the  part  of  Peer  Gynt.  Other  parts  were  taken  as 
follows:  Arthur  Forrest,  the  dual  part  of  the  Strange  Passenger  and 
the  Button  Moulder;  Miss  Irene  Prahar,  Anitra ;  Miss  Adelaide  No wak, 
Solvejg;    Miss  Gertrude  Gheen,  the   Troll  Princess;    Henry  Wenman, 

the  Troll  King. 

* 
*  * 
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Four  numbers  of  the  stage  music  were  combined  by  Grieg  into  a 
suite  for  orchestra,  which  was  published  in  the  late  eighties.  Five 
other  numbers  were  afterward  issued  as  Suite  II. 

The  first  Suite  stood  at  first  as  it  does  to-day:  i.  "Morning  Mood"; 
2.  "The  Death  of  Aase";  3.  "Anitra's  Dance";  4.  "In  the  Hall  of 
the  Mountain  King." 

The  full  orchestral  score  of  the  music  to  the  play  was  not  published 
till  a  year  after  the  composer's  death. 

*  * 

No.  1.  Morning  Mood.  Allegretto  pastorale,  B  major,  6-8.  The 
movement  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 
At  the  performance  at  Christiania  this  was  played  before  the  fourth 
act,  although  it  was  composed  for  an  earlier  scene.  Dorothea  Cassel- 
mann-Schumacher  wrote  of  this  music:  "There  is  a  faint  sound  in 
the  air  as  of  distant  bells,  mingled  with  the  tinkling  of  cow  bells,  and 
an  echo  of  a  mountain  jodel ;  it  is  Sunday  morning  on  the  sunlit  fjord." 

No.  2.  Death  op  Aase.  Played  before  Act  III.  As  an  intro- 
duction. Andante  doloroso,  B  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  is  scored 
for  muted  violins,  muted  violas,  muted  violoncellos,  and  double-basses. 
Aase,  the  mother  of  Peer,  dies  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  Peer  is 
by  the  death-bed,  and,  after  a  soliloquy  that  might  well  seem  blasphe- 
mous to  many,  he  speaks  as  follows: — 

Why,  what  makes  your  eyes  so  glassy, 
Mother!     Have  you  gone  out  of  your  wits — ? 

(Goes  to  the  head  of  the  bed.) 
You  mustn't  lie  there  and  stare  so — ! 
Speak,  mother;    it's  I,  your  boy! 

(Feels  her  forehead  and  hands  cautiously;    then, 

throws  the  string  on  the  chair,  and  says  softly) : — 

Ay,  ay! — You  can  rest  yourself,  Grane; 
for  even  now  the  journey's  done. 

(Closes  her  eyes,  and  bends  over,  her.) 
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For  all  of  your  days  I  thank  you, 

for  beatings  and  lullabys! 
But  see,  you  must  thank  me  back,  now — 

(Presses  his  cheek  against  her  mouth.) 
There;   that  was  the  driver's  fare. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted  says:  "Besides  depicting 
the  passing  away  of  the  woman  Aase,  the  music  seems  also  to  have  a 
symbolic  suggestion:  the  dying  of  nature  in  the  autumn,  far  up  in 
the  North,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  for  months,  leaving  this  globe 
in  a  ruddy  darkness."* 

No.  3.  Dance)  of  Anitra  (Act  IV.,  Scene  6). — Tempo  di  mazurka, 
3-4.  Muted  violins,  muted  violas,  muted  first  violoncellos,  violon- 
cellos, double-basses,  triangle.  The  tent  of  an  Arab  chief. 
Standing  alone  on  ah  oasis.  Peer  Gynt  in  his  Eastern  dress,  resting 
on  cushions.  He  is  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  a  long  pipe.  Anitra, 
and  a  bevy  of  girls,  dancing  and  singing  before  him.  The  music,  as 
Grieg  wrote  to  a  friend,  "is  conceived  as  an  accompaniment  to  Peer 
Gynt's  monologue,  'ei  wie  die  Beine  gehen  wie  zwei  Trommelstocke,' 
and  should  therefore  be  played  behind  the  scene  pianissimo."  Peer 
soliloquizes  as  his  eyes  follow  Anitra  during  the  dance: — 

Legs  as  nimble  as  drumsticks  flitting. 

She's  a  dainty  morsel  indeed,  that  wench! 

It's  true  she  has  somewhat  extravagant  contours, — 

not, quite  in  accord  with  the  norms  of  beauty. 

But  what  is  beauty?     A  mere  convention, — 

a  coin  made  current  by  time  and  place. 

And  just  the  extravagant  seems  most  attractive 

when  one  of  the  normals  has  drunk  one's  fill. 

In  the  law -bound  one  misses  all  intoxication. 

Either  plump  to  excess  or  excessively  lean; 

Either  parlously  young  or  portentously  old; — 

the  medium  is  mawkish,  etc. 

No.  4.  In  the  Hall  of  the;  Mountain  King  (Act  II.,  Scene  6). 
Alia  Marcia  e  molto  marcato,  B  minor,  4-4.  Piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,    bass    tuba,   kettledrums,    bass   drum,   cymbals,   and    the 

*  The  two  quotations  axe  found  in  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck's  admirable  "Grieg  and  his  Music"  (John  Lane 
Company,  New  York,  1909). 
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usual  strings.  "In  the  stage  performance"  wrote  Grieg,  "the  music 
begins  as  a  prelude,  and  at  the  big  fortissimo  (letter  B  in  the  score  of 
the  suite)  the  curtain  rises  as  the  responses  of  the  couft  trolls  are 
sung.     (The  vocal  parts  are  not  printed  in  the  suite.)" 


Recitative;,  "How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown  forever,"' 
from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart' 

(Born  at"  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"L,e  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  decides 
to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a  trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 

Recitative. 
E  Susanna  non  vien?  Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  il  Conte  accolse  la  proposta! 
Alquanto  ardito  il  progetto  mi  par!  e  ad  uno  sposo  si  vivace  e  geloso!  ma  che 
mal  c'  e.  Cangiando  i  miei  vestiti  con  quelli  di  Susanna,  ei  suo  co'  miei — a  favor 
della  notte — oh  cielo!  a  qual  umil  stato  fatale  io  son  ridotta  da  un  consorte  crudel, 
— che  dopo  avermi  con  un  misto  inaudito  d'  infedelta,  di  gelosia,  di  sdegno.  Prima 
amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin  tradita,  fammi  or  cercar  da  una  mia  serva  aita! 


*  How  Susanna  delays!  I'm  impatient  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 
to  her  proposal.  I  fear  'tis  rashness  what  I  dar'd  to.^attempt;  he's  so  impetuous; 
so  resentful,  and  so  jealous!  But  'tis  no  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of  garments, 
I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring  darkness.  O  heaven, 
how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded  by  my  husband's  neglect T 
After  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt  and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous-, 
disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me,  and  has  betrayed  me.  Must  I  sub- 
mit that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 
Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 
Dove  andaro  i  giurameriti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangi6, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah!   se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

*  The  English  version  of  recitative  and  aria  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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Why,  oh,  why  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd  ? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah!    perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 

The  recitative  (Adante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  created  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  artistry  was 
admired  in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  created  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 

The  aria,  "Dove  sono,"  was  sung  at  these  concerts  by  Mme.  Fursch- 
Madi,  December  19,  1891,  at  the  concert  given  in  commemoration  of 
Mozart's  death. 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.     Ljjdwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
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Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptman,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  i,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen. 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler.t  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  .in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  '.'In  des  Lebens  Fnihlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.     A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

f  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance^  nd,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore  "  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The -Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "Overtura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
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its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
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in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Tebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
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The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
program  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,    Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orande,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tkemont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Clarence  B,  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured   voices. 

37    Stelnert   Hall   Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN,   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


MAY  SLEEKER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 

Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Liederheim   School   o!  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE,   MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HATLEY, 


VOGAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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BUCKINGHAM  MUSIC  HALL,  WATERBURY 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-J9J0 


Huston  ^gmpffong  ©rrijwira 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  28 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 
On  her   tour   this   season   will   use  exclusively 


Piano. 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


REPRESENTED   BY 


JOHN  M.  GALLUP  &  CO.  .   .   201  Asylum  Street,  Hartford 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 


Quarter  Grand  Style  V,  in  figured  Mabogany, 
price  $650 

It  is  tut   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions  a  Masterpiece   or  piano  building. 

It  is  Chickering  &  Sons'  most  recent  triumpn, 
tke  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  in  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  trie  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 


REPRESENTEDIBY 

M.  SONNENBERG  PIANO  COMPANY 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 
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BUCKINGHAM  MUSIC  HALL    .     .    WATERBURY 


Twenty-ninth,  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  28 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Mendelssohn  ....         Overture,  "Fingal's  Cave,"  Op.  26 


Beethoven       ....  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro :  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Weber  .         Scene,  "  How  Tranquilly  I  Slumbered,"  and  Aria,  "  Softly 

Sighing,"  from  the  Opera  "Der  Freischutz" 

Richard  Strauss        .       Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Mozart  .  Recitative,  " How  Susanna  delays !"  and  Aria,  "Flown 

forever,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Wagner  . Overture,  "Tannhauser" 

SOLOIST 
Mme.  CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE- 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST   PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

DRIGGS  &  SMITH  CO. 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 


Overture,  "Fingai/s  Cave,"  Op.  26. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-BarTholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3    1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

In  August,  1829,  Mendelssohn  saw  Staffa  and  Fingal's  Cave.  He  at 
once  determined  to  picture  the  scenes  in  music,  and  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  on  August  7:  "In  order  to  make  you  understand  how  extraor- 
dinarily the  Hebrides  affected  me,  the  following  came  into  my  mind 
there."  Then  he  gave  the  twenty  measures  which  form  the  opening  of 
the  overture.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  lived  with  Mendelssohn  in  Paris 
during  the  winter  of  1831-32,  wrote:  "Mendelssohn  has  brought  with 
him  also  the  sketched  score  of  the  'Hebrides'  overture.  He  told  me 
how  the  thing  came  to  him  in  its  full  form  and  color  when  he  saw 
Fingal's  Cave,  and  he  also  informed  me  how  the  first  measures,  which 
contain  the  chief  theme,  had  come  into  his  mind.  In  the  evening  he 
was  making  a  visit  with  his  friend  Klingemann  on  a  Scottish  family. 
There  was  a  piano  in  the  parlor;  but  it  was  Sunday,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  music.  He  employed  all  his  diplomacy  to  get  at  the 
piano  for  a  moment;  and,  when  he  had  succeeded,  he  dashed  off  the 
theme  out  of  which  the  great  work  grew.  It  was  finished  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  but  only  after  an  interval  of  years." 

Mendelssohn  finished  his  first  version  of  the  overture  in  Rome.  The 
autograph  score  is  dated  December  16,  1830,  and  dedicated  to  Franz 
Hauser,  and  on  December  30  he  wrote:  "The  'Hebrides'  is  finished 
at  last."  So  Mr.  Stratton  says;  but  Lampadius  quotes  a  letter  written 
November  16,  1830,  in  which  Mendelssohn  says  he  has  finished  the 
overture.  He  also  quotes  from  a  letter  dated  December  20:  "The 
'Hebrides'  is  done  at  last  and  is  a  curious  thing." 

Mendelssohn  took  the  score  to  Paris,  and  he  wrote  January  12, 
1832,  that  he  did  not  produce  it  then,  because  it  was  not  "quite  right "  : 
"The  middle  portion  in  E  {forte)  is  too  stupid,  and  the  whole  working- 
out  smells  more  of  counterpoint  than  of  train-oil,  sea-gulls,  and  salt 
fish,  and  must  be  all  altered." 

The  overture  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  London, 
May  14,  1832.  The  composer,  who  conducted,  wrote:  "It  went 
splendidly,  and  sounded  so  droll  amongst  all  the  Rossini  things." 

No  Finer  Musical  Settings  of  these  Words  are  to  be  found  anywhere 


"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  LEWIS  CAREY 

"How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings " 

Three  Keys  Composed  by  S.  LIDDLE 

Composer  of  the  famous  song  "Abide  With  Me" 

"God  That  Madest  Earth  and  Heaven" 

Four  Keys  Composed  by  WILFRED  SANDERSON 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

And  London,  England 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogae 

Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company 

Established  1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Atheruzum  said  that,  as  descriptive  music,  it  was  a  failure.  George 
Hogarth  says  of  the  overture  in  his  "  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  " 
(1862):  "It  at  once  created  a  great  sensation, — a  sensation,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  that  has  not  been  diminished  by  numberless  repetitions. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  7th  of  June,  1832,  Sir  George 
Smart  read  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn  requesting  the  Society's  accept- 
ance of  the  score  of  this  overture;*  and  it  was  resolved  to  present 
him  with  a  piece  of  plate  in  token  of  the  Society's  thanks,  which  was 
forthwith  done."  The  Harmonicon  praised  the  overture  highly,  and 
said  that  the  key  of  B  minor  was  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

The  overture  has  borne  various  titles.  When  it  was  first  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic,  London,  it  was  called  "The  Isles  of  Fingal." 
Mendelssohn  in  letters  referred  to  it  as  "The  Hebrides,"  "The  Solitary 
Island."  The  first  published  score  (1834)  bore  the  title  "Die  Fingals 
Hohle";  but  "Die  Hebriden"  Was  on  the  orchestral  parts. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  November  16,  1844.  The  overture  was  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  February  22, 
1845.  It  was  played  at  a  concert  on  March  15  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  program  published  this  explanatory  note:  "This  piece  seems 
to  be  intended,  in  some  degree,  as  a  description  both  of  the  scene 
itself  and  of  the  feelings  produced  by  it." 

Chiefly  on  account  of  this  overture  Wagner  characterized  Mendels- 
sohn as  a  "feinsinniger  Landschaftsmaler," — an  exquisite  landscape 
painter.  (See  "  La  Musi  que  dans  la  Nature,"  by  H.  Lavoix,  the  younger 
(Paris,  1873);  "Les  Musiciens  Paysagistes,"  by  Jules  Carlez  (Caen, 
1870) ;  and,  for  an  acute  study  of  Mendelssohn's  talent  and  limitations 
"Vom  Geistreichen  in  der  Musik,"  by  Paul  Marsop,  published  in  Die 
Musik  for  January,  1902.) 

*  * 

*  Mr.  Stratton  says:  "Mendelssohn  gave  the  original  score  of  the  'Hebrides'  overture  to  Moscheles,  and 
some  fifty  years  later  it  was  perused  by  Gounod,  who  placed  a  D  for  the  double-basses  in  the  third  bar,  mak- 
ing a  note  to  the  effect  that  Mendelssohn  must  have  forgotten  it.  As  Mendelssohn  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
neglecting  the  slightest  detail,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  did  not  intentionally  give  that  note  to  the 
violoncellos  instead."  See  "Mendelssohn,"  by  S.  S.  Stratton,  p.  204  (London,  1901),  and  Mendelssohn's 
Letters  to  I.  and  C.  Moscheles,  pp.  76,  77,  83  (Boston,  1888). 


C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

j 
JUST  PUBLISHED 

SONGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


Vol.4 
SONGS  OF   SWEDEN 

Eighty  seven  Swedish  Folk-  and  Pop- 
ular Songs. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Gustav  Hagg. 

English  translation  by  Henry  Grafton 
Chapman. 


Vol.  5 

Forty-four    French    Folk-Songs 

and  Variants  from  Canada, 

Normandy,  and  Brittany 

Collected  and  harmonized   by  Julien 

Tiersot. 
English  translation  by  Henry  Grafton 

Chapman. 


There  is  an  introductory  essay  to  each  of  the  volumes      The  texts  are  both  in 
the  original  and  in  English. 

Each,  Paper,  Net,  $1.00         Cloth,  Net,  $2.00 


Just  read  what  the  renowned  house  of  Kranich  &  Bach  thinks  of 
our  line  of  Pianos.    Article  taken  from  New  York  Times,  daily 

Announcement  by 

KRANICH   &  BACH 

Relating  to 

PIANOS 

AFTER  almost  fifty  years  of  piano  merchandising  we  have 
determined  to  include  a  line  of  really  good  Pianos  at  prices 
within  the  means  of  those  wishing  to  gratify  their  musical 
tastes  with  modest  expenditure.  After  most  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions we  have  selected  the 

Sterling,  Huntington  and  Mendelssohn 

Pianos  and  Player-Pianos,  which  will  be  exclusively  on  sale  in  New 
York  in  our  Harlem  warerooms,  at  16  West  125th  Street,  where 
they  will  be  regularly  carried  in  stock,  in  addition  to  a  full  line  of 

Incomparable   Kranich  &  Bach   Grands,   Uprights    and 
Player=Pianos 

These  are  Honest  Pianos,  offered  at  their  actual  worth 
They  are  not  "reduced"  nor  "advanced" 

We  want  you  to  know  the  difference  between  honestly  and  dis- 
honestly priced  Pianos,  and  want  to  help  in  posting  the  public 
about  how  good  Pianos  can  be  bought  for  little  money.  Apply 
for  handsome  catalogue  with  color  illustrations  of  famous  Wag- 
nerian characters. 

KRANICH   &   BACH,  16  West  125th  Street 

SIT"  This  tine  of  Pianos  so  recently  adopted  by  the  house  of  Kranich  & 
Bach,  is  precisely  the  same  line  that  <zve  ha<ve  carried  (including  their  o<wn 
famous  instrument)  for  1 2  years. 


M.  Sonnenberg  Piano  Co. 

175  BANK   STREET 
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The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  is  regular  overture  form.  The  first  theme  enters  at  the  beginning 
and  is  given  to  violas,  violoncellos,  and  bassoons  (B  minor) ;  the  second 
theme  enters  in  D  major  (clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violoncellos).  The 
conclusion  theme  is  practically  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  first.  It 
enters  fortissimo  for  full  orchestra,  D  major,  and  leads  to  a  fanfare 
for  horns  and  trumpets  which  ends  the  first  part.  The  working-out 
section  begins  pianissimo  with  the  first  theme  for  violas,  violoncellos, 
and  double-basses  against  tremulous  harmonies  for  violins.  Each 
phrase  is  answered  by  a  call  from  wind  intsruments.  This  call  soon 
resembles  part  of  the  first  theme.  Mr.  Apthorp  once  wrote:  "The 
effect  of  the  fragments  of  the  theme  in  the  lower  register  of  the  strings 
against  the  tremulous  accompaniment  of  the  violins — all  kept  in  a 
mysterious  pianissimo — interrupted  ever  and  anon  by  the  wild  screams 
of  the  wind  instruments,  is  wholly  original,  and  as  suggestively  poetic 
as  it  is  original.  One  cannot  help  thinking  to  hear  the  cries  of  sea- 
gulls and  terns.  Here  Mendelssohn  shows  that  he  fully  earned  the 
title  of  'grand  paysagiste'  that  a  certain  other  great  composer  once 
gave  him.  Except  for  an  almost  constant  undulatory  movement  in 
the  strings,  which  easily  enough  suggests  the  restlessness  of  a  wind- 
swept sea,  there  is  exceeding  little  of  what  should  properly  be  called 
realism  in  the  music.  There  is  no  attempt  directly  to  imitate  the 
sounds  or  movements  of  animate  or  inanimate  nature  in  the  wild 
neighborhood  of  lonely  islands  in  the  Northern  seas.  But  such  is  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  music,  with  its  sudden  contrasts  of  loud  with 
soft,  staccato  with  legato,  of  long  sustained  notes  with  restlessly  mov- 


Establish  Good  Banking 
Connections 

The  Waterbury  National  Bank  has  always  identified  itself  in  a  most  sub- 
stantial way  with  the  progress  of  Waterbury.     It  offers  its  services  to  you  in 
•  all  banking  transactions  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  invites  your  account, 
subject  to  your  check. 

Waterbury  National    Bank 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


Capital,  $500,000  Surplus  and  Profits,  $390,000 


J.  S.  ELTON,  President 
A.  M.  BLAKESLEY,  Vice-President  A.  J.  BLAKESLEY,  Cashier 

W.  B.  MERRIMAN,  Assistant  Cashier 
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ing  parts,  that,  knowing  the  title,  the  listener  has  to  stretch  his  imagi- 
nation but  very  little  to  shut  his  eyes  and  see  the  whole  picture,  hear 
the  birds  scream,  and  the  winds  whistle,  smell  the  salt  sea- weed  on 
the  rocks." 
The  third  part  of  the  overture  is  somewhat  shortened   from    the 

first,  and  soon  after  the  second  theme  leads  to  a  short  coda. 

* 

The  overture  "Fingal's  Cave"  was  performed  in  Boston  as  early  as 
February  22,  1845,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C, minor,  Op.  67 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1 800  and  1 801 .  We  know  from  sketches  that, 
while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  G 
major, — 1 804-1 806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony,  which  he 
put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor'  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December 
22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described 
on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life 
in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"   (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
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STEINWAY 


A  WONDERFUL  NAME 


IT  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  the  name  STEINWAY 
on  a  piano  commands  attention.  Even  though  it 
be  an  old  square,  owned  by  the  past  generation,  the 
most  casual  visitor  will  note  it  with  respect.    Why? 

BECAUSE— ''STEINWAY"  has  always  stood  for  what 
is  absolutely  the  best  in  pianos. 

BECAUSE— "STEINWAY"  has  never  been  seen  on  a 
poor  piano. 

BECAUSE — Great  musicians  have  never  ventured  to 
disparage  this  great  name. 

BECAUSE  — "STEINWAY"  has  always  stood  not  only 
for  high  quality  but  long  life. 

BECAUSE — the  cultivated,    the    discriminating,    the 
prominent,   almost  always  have  "STEINWAYS" 


Yet  Stein  way  prices  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
these  superiorities.  Vertegrands,  $550  and  $600 ;  Minia- 
ture grands,  $800  and 
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sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  1815  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

♦Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 


Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "Face  to  Face"  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs: 
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FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .        .        .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .    .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .     .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


'Twill  Not  Be  Long   .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .     .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God      .        .        .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.    .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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music  from  your  dealer.     Send  for  complete  list. 
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Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  hef 
husbandfwas  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her 
behind  the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 
consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in 
the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are 
added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Billow  said, 
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—that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed: — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 
his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to^  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna 
versate  manu,  versate  diuma,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought ;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject ;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essentially 
individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.     Now 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly 
sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  cords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons 
as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not 
beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in 
instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is 
almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the 
drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed 
drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the 
isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling 
of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — how  will  this  mystery 
of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not 
yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march; 
and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply- to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  produce 
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a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort ; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm, 
makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of 
columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  to 
appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow 
cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  im- 
possible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark 
bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

* 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 


Recitative,  "How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd,"  and  Aria,  "Softly 

SIGHING,"   FROM  THE  OPERA,    "DER  FrEISCHUTZ." 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London, 
June  5,  1826:) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  recitative  and  aria  of  Agathe  (Act  ii.,  No.  8)  are  sung  by  her 
in  a  narrow  antechamber  with  two  side  doors.  In  the  centre  is  a 
curtained  doorway,  which  leads  to  a  balcony.  Aennchen's  spinning- 
wheel  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  is  a  large  table,  upon  which  are  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  green.  Agathe  is  now 
alone. 

Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer,  bevor  ich  ihn  geseh'n! 

Ja  Liebe  pflegt  mit  Kummer  stets  Hand  in  Hand  zu  geh'n. 

Ob  Mond  auf  seinem  Pfad  wohl  lacht  ? 

Welch'  schone  Nacht! 
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Leise,  leise,  fromme  Weise 
Schwing'  dich  auf  zum  Sternen-kreise! 
Lied  erschalle!     Feiernd  walle 
Mein  Gebet  zur  Himmelshalle. 

O  wie  hell  die  goldnen  Sterne,  mit  wie  reinem  Glanz'  sie  gliih'n!  Nur  dort,  inder 
Berge  Ferae,  scheint  ein  Wetter  aufzuziehn.  Dort  am  Wald  auch  schwebt  ein 
Heer  diist'rer  Wolken  dumpf  und  schwer. 

Zu  dir  wende  ich  die  Hande, 
Herr  ohn'  Anfang  und  ohn'  Ende! 
Vor  Gefahren  uns  zu  wahren 
Sende  deine  Engelschaaren ! 

Alles  pflegt  schon  langst  der  Ruh' ; 
Trauter  Freund!  was  weilest  du? 
Ob  mein  Ohr  auch  eifrig  lauscht, 
Nur  der  Tannen  Wipfel  rauscht, 

Nur  das  Birkenlaub  im  Hain 
Fliistert  durch  die  hehre  Stille; 
Nur  die  Nachtigall  und  Grille 
Scheint  der  Nachtluft  sich  zu  freu'n. 

Doch  wie!  tauscht  mich  nicht  mein  Ohr?  Dort  klingt's  wie  Schritte,  dort  aus 
der  Tannen  Mitte  kommt  was  hervor —  Er  ist's!  Er  ist's!  die  Flagge  der  Liebe 
mag  weh'n!  Dein  Madchen  wacht  noch  in  der  Nacht!  Er  scheint  mich  noch 
nicht  zu  seh'n —  Gott!  tauscht  das  Licht  des  Mond's  mich  nicht;  so  schmuckt  ein 
Blumenstrauss  den  Hut!  Gewiss,  er  hat  den  besten  Schuss  gethan!  Das  kundet 
Gluck  far  morgen  an!      O  siisse  Hoffnung!     Meubelebter  Muth! 

All,  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  walk  ungestflm, 
Suss  entztickt  entgegen  ihm! 
Konnt    ich  das  zu  hoff en  wagen  ? 
Ja!    es  wandte  sich  das  Glttck 
Zu  dem  theuren  Freund  zuriick; 
Will  sich  morgen  treu  bewahren! 

Ist's  nicht  Tauschung,  ist's  nicht  Wahn? 
Himmel,  nimm  des  Dankes  Zahren 
Fur  dies  Pfand  der  Hoffnung  an! 
All'  meine  Pulse  schlagen 
Und  das  Herz  walk  ungestiim, 
Suss  entzuckt  entgegen  ihm! 

*  How  tranquilly  I  slumber'd  before  on  him  I  gaz'd!  But  evermore  with  sorrow 
love  hand  in  hand  must  go.  The  moon  reveals  her  silv'ry  light.  (She  draws  the 
curtain  from  before  the  balcony;  a  bright  starlight  night  is  seen.)  O  lovely  night! 
(She  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  and  folds  her  hands  ;n  prayer.) 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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Softly  sighing,  day  is  dying. 
Soar  my  prayer  heav'nward  flying! 
Starry  splendor  shining  yonder, 
Pour  on  us  thy  radiance  tender! 

(Looking  out.)  How  the  golden  stars  are  burning  thro'  yon  vault  of  ether  blue; 
but,  lo,  gath'ring  o'er  the  mountains  is  a  cloud,  foreboding  storm,  and  along  yon 
pinewood's  side  veils  of  darkness  slowly  glide. 

Lord,  watch  o'er  me,  I  implore  thee; 
Humbly  bending,  I  adore  thee; 
Thou  hast  tried  us,  ne'er  denied  Us, 
Let  thy  holy  angels  guide  us! 

Earth  has  lull'd  her  care  to  rest; 
Why  delays  my  loit'ring  love? 
Fondly  beats  my  anxious  breast: 
Where,  my  Rodolph,*  dost  thou  rove? 

Scarce  the  breeze  among  the  boughs  wakes  a  murmur  thro'  the  silence;  save 
the  nightingale  lamenting,  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  night.  But  hark!  doth  my 
ear  deceive?  I  heard  a  footstep;  there  in  the  pinewood's  shadow  I  see  a  form! 
'Tis  he,  'tis  he!  O  love,  I  will  give  thee  a  sign.  Thy  maiden  waits  through  storm 
and  shine  (She  waves  a  white  kerchief).  He  seems  not  to  see  me  yet.  Heav'n, 
can  it  be  I  see  aright?  With  flow'ry  wreath  his  hat  is  bound!  Success  at  last 
our  hopes  have  crown'd.  What  bliss  to-morrow's  dawn  will  bring!  Oh!  joyful 
token,  hope  renews  my  soul! 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

Could  I  dare  to  hope  such  rapture! 

Frowning  Fate  at  last  relents 

And  to  crown  our  love  consents. 

Oh,  what  joy  for  us  to-morrow! 

Am  I  dreaming?     Is  this  true? 

Bounteous  heav'n,  my  heart  shall  praise  thee 

For  this  hope  of  rosy  hue. 

How  ev'ry  pulse  is  flying, 

And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast  ; 

We  shall  meet  in  joy  at  last. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  strings. 

*  Here  the  translator  follows  an  old  English  version,  in  which  Rodolph  was  substituted  for  Max. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  L,enau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling.  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fiir  Augenblicke,  siegen 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  Schwann'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es,auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wust,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;   der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson :  * — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight!  • 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  that 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  build ed. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 

Don  Juan  (to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem :  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara, "  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (O.deon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
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legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  *s  sa-id  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "  Don  Juan."  "  Don  Juan  " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;   but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapun tally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"   (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 

•See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
r^d  m  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  s  Don  Juan  in  "  Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" —  is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente). 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.     Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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bitter  reflection.     At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash ;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 


Recitative,  '  'How  Susanna  delays  !"  and  Aria,  "Flown  forever," 
•>—  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  decides 
to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a  trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 

Recitative. 
E  Susanna  non  vien?  Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  il  Conte  accolse  la  pro  postal 
Alquanto  ardito  il  progetto  mi  par!  e  ad  uno  sposo  si  vivace  e  geloso!  ma  che 
mal  c'  e.  Cangiando  i  miei  vestiti  con  quelli  di  Susanna,  ei  suo  co'  miei — a  favor 
della  notte — oh  cielo !  a  qual  umil  stato  fatale  io  son  ridotta  da  un  consorte  crudel, 
— che  dopo  avermi  con  un  misto  inaudito  d'  infedelta,  di  gelosia,  di  sdegno.  Prima 
amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin  tradita,  fammi  or  cercar  da  una  mia  serva  aita! 


*  How  Susanna  delays!  I'm  impatient  till  I  know' what  my  husband  has  said 
to  her  proposal.  I  fear  'tis  rashness  what  I  dar'd  to  attempt;  he's  so  impetuous; 
so  resentful,  and  so  jealous!  But  'tis  no  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of  garments, 
I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring  darkness.  O  heaven, 
how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded  by  my  husband's  neglect! 
After  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt  and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous, 
disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me,  and  has  betrayed  me.  Must  I  sub- 
mit that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 
Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangi6, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapass6. 

Ah!   se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 

I  *  The  English  version  of  recitative  and  aria  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah!   perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 

The  recitative  (Adante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  created  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  artistry  was 
admired  in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  created  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 

The  aria,  "Dove  sono,"  was  sung  at  these  concerts  by  Mme.  Fursch- 
Madi,  December  19,  1891,  at  the  concert  given  in  commemoration  of 
Mozart's  death. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser''     .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth 
Johanna  Wagner ;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bol ten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 
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The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  program  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicans."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

*  * 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the5*  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R  HORNE. 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot ; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
alian  music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia..  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  m  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  switter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


WATERBURY    HUSIC   TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO. 

FANNIE  LOIS  McCORMACK,  Ro0m  17, 

CITIZENS'  BANK  BUILDING 


Mas  JESSIE  E.  NICHOLSON,     TEACHER  °F  PIANa 

52  Cooke  Street     -     Waterbury,  Conn. 


BETTY  SCOTT, 


SINGING. 

S4    NORTH    MAIN    STREET. 


CHARLES  S.  STOWE, 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN. 

STUDIO,  ROOM  24 

95  BANK  STREET. 
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WILLIAM  ANDREW  TINSLEY, 


TEACHER  OF 

VIOLIN  AND   HARMONY. 

Music  arranged  for  Orchestra. 


MAESTRO  ENRICO  BATELLI 

From  Naples,  Italy,  Conservatory- 


VOICE  CULTURE. 


'  109  Bank  Street 


Room  16 


MONDAYS 


ROY  W.  BERON, 


TEACHER  OF 

PIANO  AND  THEORY. 


Room  57 


Buckingham  Building 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  CLAM  E.  MUNGER, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

CENTURY  BUILDING, 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE, 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG. 

602  Pierce  Building, 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN, 

SOLO  SOPRANO. 

REPRESENTING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER. 


Will  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  in  New 
York  Saturdays  and  Mondays  of  each-week. 
Engagements  may  be  made  for  Private 
Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street. 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     P  A  U  L  L, 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  \  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in   Aloscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addrsss  ill  communications  ti  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Cirictli  Rail.  Niw  Tirt  City 
Pirmidiflt  stidls  iddriss  Ciraijli  Hill.  N.T.  Hartford  (Csu.).  Mondays 
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Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Oarden), 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio, 

137  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Vocal  instruction  Lamperti  method  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa,. 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


SIXTH  YEAH 


1909-1010 


LOU9S    NORMAN    CUL.L1S. 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

5S9  Main  Street.  East  Oranrfe.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

514  Pierce  Building  .  Boston. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Teemont  Street,  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher   and   exponent   in   America  of 

the  MARCHESI    METHOD  of 

SINGING. 

THE  COPLEY.  BOSTON. 


Miss  INEZ  DAY, 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER. 

LANQ  STUDIOS, 
6  NEWBURY  STREET. 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


E.    PRESSON   MILLER, 

TEACHER  of  SINGING. 
1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


f.  p.  Mccormick, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 
Special  training  for  injured  voices 

37   Steinert  Hall  Annex.    Boston. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklvn 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 
Soloist  in  Boston  Concert  Trio. 

Ltedcrheim   School  of  Vocal  Music, 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pikkce  Building,    Send  for  Prospectus. 


C.  B.  HAWL£T, 

VOCAL  TEACHER,Co""">""clJ.c» 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  31 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


A  Little  Hand-Book 
For  all  Music 
Lovers 


>^v  Sent  Free 

upon 
Request 


Here  is  a  little 
book  with  a  big 
thought  back  of  it. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  the 
noted  author  and  musi- 
cal  critic,   has    done    for 
music  what  President  Eliot 
did  for  literature  in  his  much  discussed  "  five  foot  library." 

Taking  the  great  PIANOLA  catalog  of  over  15,000  titles,  Mr.  Finck  has 
selected  130  choice  pieces  that  he  specially  recommends.  Moreover,  he  has 
grouped  them  into  "  Twenty  Musical  Evenings,"  so  that  they  represent  a 
fascinating  plan  for  home  entertainment. 

Each  program  is  followed  by  interesting  comments.  The  book  is  a  sort  of 
Pianolist's  "  Baedeker,"  guiding  the  novice  in  the  selection  of  music  which  is 
both  first-class  and  popular. 

The  PIANOLA  PIANO 

Opens  Up  a  Wonderful  Field  of  Home  Entertainment 


Anyone  who  reads  this  little  book  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  un- 
limited enjoyment  that  the  PIANOLA 
Piano  brings  into  the  home.  Here  is  a 
delightful  means  of  entertainment  in 
which  the  entire  family  shares. 

The  PIANOLA  Piano  is  the  stan- 
dard instrument  of  its  kind.  It  is  the 
only  one  to  have  received  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  musical  world.    It 


is  the  only  one  that  the  great  pianists 
themselves  are  willing  to  endorse. 

Only  in  the  PIANOLA  and  PIAN- 
OLA Piano  are  to  be  found  the  vital 
improvements  that  give  the  human- 
like quality  to  the  playing. 

The  Metrostyle  and  Themodist  are 
examples  of  the  exclusive  features  that 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  PIANOLA'S 
imitators. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN   HALL  36  Fifth  Ave.,  near  34th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Represented  by 
THE   H.  TRACY   BALCOM   COMPANY  694   Main   Street,   Buffalo 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  \V. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                 Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

VVarnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones, 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O- 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Reputation 


Is  of  far  greater  value  to  you  in  purchasing  a  piano, 
than  the  most  thorough  demonstration;  for  the  demon- 
stration only  tells  you  what  the  instrument  is  toaay. 
The  Chickering  reputation  tells  you  that  the  Chickering 
you  buy  today  will  be  the  same  Chickering  twenty 
years  hence.  The  Chickering  reputation  is  your  assur- 
ance of  a  lifetime's  perfect  service. 


CHICKERING    &   SONS    PIANOFORTE  MAKERS       Es.ablished  1823 
791   TREMONT  STREET,  Corner  Northampton  Street.  Near  Mass.  Ave. 

BOSTON 
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Inaton  ^gmjrfjntuj  (irrtfratra 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  31 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Weber  .....         Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Euryanthe  " 


Rimsky-Korsakoff         .         Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 
I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 
II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.     The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  against 

a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


Rachmaninoff       .         .         Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 
I.    Moderato.  Op.  18.     First  time  in  Buffalo 

II.     Adagio  Sostenuto. 
III.      Allegro  Scherzando. 

a.  "Waldweben"  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest"),  from 
Wagner      ,.       ■{  "Siegfried,"  Act  II. 

b.  Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 


SOLOIST 

SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphonic  suite 
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MIGNONETTE  Horizontal  GRAND 

Wnere  others   nave   railed  to  build  a 

Small  ana    Perfect   Grand  Piano 

meeting  with  present  day  requirements,  The  House 
of  Knabe,  after  years  or  research  and  experiment, 
have  succeeded  in  producing 

The  WORLDS  BEST  GRAND  PIANO 

In    the    small    size    or 

5  FEET,  2  INCHES 

a  piano  that  carries  the  endorsement  or  the  leading 
musicians  or  today. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

ROBERT  L.  LOUD 

569  MAIN  STREET,  BUFFALO 


V. 
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Overture  to  "  Euryanthe  " Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786; 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoirede  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller) ; 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;   King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  I^23- 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance :  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  have  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me!  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Educational  Music  in  All  its  Branches. 

The  Most  Representative  Music  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Sole  Agents  for 
ENOCH   &    SONS,        London. 
ENOCH   &   CO.,  Paris. 

ELKIN   &   CO.,  London. 

G.    RICORDI   &   CO.,   Milan. 
E.   DOTESIO   &   CO.,  Spain. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE  HAROMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano    to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 


THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or*to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman."" 

Hardman    Pianos   may  be  purchased   on  easy   monthly  payments.       The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,    Peck  &   Co. 

Established    1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Brlihl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 

* 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half  note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Run'  "  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;   and  hereby  hangs 
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a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
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under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first 
scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (1811).     But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
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such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  J  alms's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres  was  published  in  1907  at 
Paris,  a  volume,  undated,  in  the  series  "Les  Musiciens  Celebres," 
published   by   "Librairie   Renouard,    Henri   Laurens,   editeur."     Ser-. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "  Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "  At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .  .     .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World         .        .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)       .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .     .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .     .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Twill  Not  Be  Long    .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .     .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass .     .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .     .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .60 

•   High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Two  Springs  .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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vieres,  after  speaking  of  Mrs.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In 
spite  of  the  corrections  and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded, 
the  piece  was  still  absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mrs.  von  Weber,  who 
showed  such  intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to 
be  discarded  in  the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him 
from  the  choice  of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
von  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Buryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 


"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Horn  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;    died  June 

21,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Paur  on  April  17,  1897. 
The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  late  Russian  publisher.     One  or  two  music  lexicons 
give  May  22. 
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two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  *  Ship. 

Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
on  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the.  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.    The  Story  of  the  Kalandar! -Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccisoo  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.     The  beginning  of  the  second 

*  "The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (b.c.  3500),  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Jn  its  actual  condition 'Sindbad'  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's  'Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
traveller's  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from  Al-Idrisi,  Al-Kazwini,  and  lbn  al-Wardi.  Here  we 
find  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  '  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  K&marupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  'Odyssey'  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  mediaeval  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and  ■ 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,' in  which  the  origin  of  Sinbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered," 
by  Richard  Hole  (London,  1797). 

tThe  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
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There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclu- 
sion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.     Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 
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leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.* 

Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 

Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 

A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset ;   and  it  grew 

Swiftly  .  .  .  and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards, 

The  sailors  wept  and  prayed ;   but  the  grave  ship, 

*The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2) 
were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Aboulfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstone]  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  II.,  chapter  ii.):  "But  this  assertion,  how  positive 
soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass, 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants 
the  "Novus  Orbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails, 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  Peter  Wilkins"; 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  not  long  ago 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joedern 
province'on  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded." 
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Deep  laden  with  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad, 
Wrenched  the  long  tiller' out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 
And  turning  broadside  on, 
As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 
Nearer,  and  nearer  yet; 
And,  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 
Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 
That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;  and  then 
Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  with  clang  on  clang, 
A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides 
Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain;   and  she  lay, 
A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 
About  the  waters;   and  her  crew 
Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one;  and  I  was  left 
To  drown. 
W.  E.  Henley's  Poem,  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  (1S93). 


Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra,  Op.  18. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  Dresden.) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  14,  1901,  when  the  composer 
was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  concerto  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
April,  1902.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  when  Mr.  Raoul 
Pugno  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  was  played  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  November  12,  1908, 
when  Miss  Tina  Lerner,  the  pianist,  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  the  concerto  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  December  3,  1908,  and  in 
Brooklyn,  December  4,  1908.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  it  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1909, 
Baltimore,  November  10,  1909,  New  York,  November  13,  1909,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  November  15,  1909. 

This  concerto  gained  for  the  composer,  in  1904,  the  Glinka  prize  of 
five  hundred  roubles,  founded  by  the  publisher  Belai'eff.*  Published  in 
1902,  it  is  dedicated  to  N.  Dahl. 

I.  Moderato,  C  minor,  2-2.  Introductory  chords  for  the  pianoforte 
lead  to  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  given  to  the  strings 
while  the  pianoforte  has  an  arpeggio  figure  in  accompaniment.  There 
is  a  short  orchestral  interlude,  and  the  second  theme,  E-flat  major,  is 
announced  by  the  pianoforte.  The  presentation  of  this  subject  ends 
with  a  coda  in  which  there  is  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  while 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  first  theme  in  the  brass  choir.  The  section 
of  development  begins  with  a  working-out  of  the  first  motive,  at  first 

*  Belaleff,  who  had  gained  a  great  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  grain,  offered  to  publish  at  his  own  cost  the 
compositions  of  Gla/.ounolf,  his  intimate  friend.  The  young  musician  accepted  the  proposition,  but  he  insisted 
on  introducing  the  Maecenas  to  his  colleagues.  Thus  the  hypo-modern  Russians  found  a  publisher,  and  one 
that  delights  in  handsome  editions.  Furthermore,  Belai'eff  gave  at  his  own  expense,  in  St.  Petersburg,  concerts 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  works  of  the  younger  school,  and  it  was  he  that  in  1889  organized  and  paid  all  the 
cost  of  the  concerts  of  Russian  music  at  the  TrocadeYo,  Paris.  As  Bruneau  said:  "Nothing  can  discourage 
him,  neither  the  indifference  of  the  crowd,  nor  the  hate  of  rivals,  nor  the  enmity  of  fools,  nor  the  inability  to 
understand,  the  inability  on  which  one  stumbles  and  is  hurt  every  time  one  tries  to  go  out  of  beaten  paths. 
I  am  happy  to  salute  here  this  brave  man,  who  is  probably  without  an  imitator."  Mitrofan  Petrowitsch 
Belai'eff,  born  at  St.  Petersburg,  February  22,  1836,  died  there  January  10,  1904.  He  founded  his  publishing 
house  in  1885;  in  the  same  year  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts,  and  in  1891  the  Russian  Chamber  Music 
Evenings.  The  capital  of  his  firm  was  changed  by  his  will  into  a  fund  directed  by  Glazounoff,  Liadoff,  and 
Ri  msk  y-Korsakoff. 
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in  the  orchestra.  In  the  recapitulation,  Maestoso,  alia  marcia,  the  chief 
theme  is  given  to  the  strings,  while  there  are  chords  for  the  brass  and 
a  counter-theme  for  the  solo  instrument.  The  horns  take  the  second 
theme  in  augmentation,  Moderato,  A-flat  major.  The  material  for  the 
Coda,  meno  mosso,  is  taken  from  the  chief  theme,  and  the  pianoforte 
has  passage-work. 

II.  Adagio  sostenuto,  E  major,  4-4.  There  is  a  short  introduction 
with  sustained  harmonies  for  strings.  These  harmonies  are  soon  re- 
inforced by  wind  instruments.  The  pianoforte  enters  with  a  figure 
over  which  the  flute  and  then  the  clarinet  announces  the  theme  on  which 
the  movement  is  built.  The  opening  phrase  for  the  clarinet  has  much 
significance  in  this  respect.  The  pianoforte  now  has  the  theme,  and 
the  accompaniment  of  a  broken  chord  figure  is  given  to  violins  (pizz.) 
and  clarinets.  The  pace  is  quickened  for  the  working-out  of  the  sub- 
ject and  for  episodic  material.  There  is  a  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte, 
after  which  there  is  a  repetition  in  part  of  the  opening  section.  The 
Coda  contains  a  new  musical  thought  for  the  pianoforte:  a  progression 
of  chords  in  the  upper  part  is  accompanied  by  a  broken  chord  figure 
in  the  left,  and  wood-wind  instruments  play  against  this  in  triplets. 

III.  Allegro  scherzando,  C  minor,  4-4.  There  are  introductory 
measures,  and  the  first  motive  is  for  the  pianoforte.  This  motive  is 
developed.  The  second  motive  is  for  oboe  and  violoncellos,  and  is 
taken  up  later  by  the  pianoforte  and  leads  to  figuration  in  triplets, 
meno  mosso,  for  the  same  instrument.  Then  comes  a  section  Allegro 
scherzando,  moto  primo,  in  which  the  chief  theme  is  further  developed. 
There  is  a  fugato :  the  first  violins  are  answered  by  pianoforte  and  lower 
strings.  In  the  recapitulation  section  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
chief  theme,  but  the  second  motive  is  in  the  orchestra,  this  time  for 
violins  and  flute,  and  it  is  taken  up  later,  as  it  was  before,  by  the  solo 
instrument.  The  triplet  figuration  returns.  Allegro  scherzando:  the 
chief  theme  is  treated  in  imitation  by  the  orchestra.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  speed  with  a  crescendo,  and,  when  the  climax  is  reached,  there 
is  a  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The  second  theme  is  announced  by  the 
full  orchestra  maestoso,  with  chords  for  the  solo  instrument.  There 
is  a  brilliant  Coda. 
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"Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."  He 
gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — 

' '  Mimmy  *  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 
of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.  Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail :  he  wants 
to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 
to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov- 
ing mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 
the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper;  fights;  and  is  forth- 
with slain,  to  his  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one  learns 
to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siegfried,  stung  by 
the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  tastes 
it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  saying  to  him,  and,  instructed  by 
it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes  into  the  cave  to 
secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy  returns 
and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over  the 
sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried  comes 
from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed  by 
the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 
fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self-revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 
fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tumult 
of  springs  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots  him 
to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;    he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 

*  The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  of  the  "Ring "  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings 
later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind 
instruments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert - 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  lin- 
ger; Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg;  Brunn- 
hilde,  Materna;    Erda,  Luise  Jaide;    Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary; 
Alberich,  Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli 
Lehmann;    Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
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the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch) ;  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;*  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1, 
1886  ;f  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1,  1 895. 1 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "  through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 

1863. 

* 
*  * 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two 
chief  themes :  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Briingane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von   Biilow   conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde ;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary  ;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz  ;  Melot, 
J  as.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 
Mild  und  leise 
wie  er  lachelt, 
wie  das  Auge 
hold  er  off  net : 
seht  ihr's,  Freunde, 
sah't  ihr's  nicht? 
Immer  lichter 
wie  er  leuchtet, 
Stern-umstralilet 
hoch  sich  hebt: 
eht  ihr's  nicht  ? 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm 
muthig  schwillt, 
voll  und  hehr 
im  Busen  quillt, 
wie  den  Lippen 
wonnig  mild 
siisser  Athem 
sanft  entweht: — 
Freunde,  seht, — 
ftihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht  ?- 
Hore  ich  nur 
diese  Weise, 
die    so    wunder- 
voll  und  leise, 
Wonne  klagend, 
Alles  sagend, 
mild  versohnend 
aus  ihm  tonend, 
in  mich  dringet, 
auf  sich  schwinget, 
hold  erhallend 
um  mich  klinget? 
Heller  schallend, 
mich  umwallend, 
Sind  es  Wellen 
sanfter  Lufte? 
sind  es  Wolken 
wonniger  Diifte? 
Wie  sie  Schwellen, 
mich  Umrauschen 
soil  ich  athmen, 
soil  ich  lauschen? 
Soil  ich  schlurfen, 
untertauchen, 
siiss  in  Diiften 
mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 
in  des  Welt-Athems 
wehenden  All — 
ertrinken — 
versinken — 
unbewusst  — ■ 
hochste  Lust  ! 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it  ?  How  lie 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
high  amid  the  radiant  stars:  do  ye  not 
see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
how  sweet  breath  is  gently  wafted  from 
his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends, 
look, —  feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — Do 
I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so  won- 
drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
plaining, all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates 
me,  soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing 
sounds  around  me?  As  it  sounds 
clearer,  billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves 
of  gentle  breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ec- 
static perfume?  As  they  swell  and  roar 
around  me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I 
hearken?  Shall  I  sip,  dive  under, 
sweetly  exhale  myself  away  in  odors? 
In  the  billowing  surge,  in  the  resounding 
echo,  in  the  World-breath's  waving  All 
— to  drown — to  sink— unconscious- 
highest  joy! 
*  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  \V.  F.  Apthorp. 
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[Isolde  sinkt,  wie  verklart,  in 
Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan  s 
Leiche.  Grosse  Riihrung  und  Entriick- 
heit  unter  den  Umstehenden  ] 


[Isolde  sinks,  as  if  transfigured,  in 
Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 
dead  body.  Great  emotion  in  all 
present.] 


* 

*    * 


Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse: — 


Oh,  how  gently 
He  is  smiling, 
See  his  eyelids 
Open  softly, 
See  how  brightly 
He  is  shining! 
See,  you,  friends — 
Oh,  see  you  not  ? 

Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant, 

Lifts  himself, 

All  clothed  in  starlight ! 

See,  you,  friends — 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

How  his  mighty  heart 

Is  swelling, 

Calm  and  happy,  ' 

In  his  breast ! 

From  his  lips 

How  sweet  an  incense 

Softly  breathes! 

Oh,  hearken,  friends — 

Hear  ye  nothing, 

Feel  ye  naught! 

It  is  I  alone 

That  listen 

To  this  music 

Strangely  gentle, 

L  ove-persuading, 


Saying  all  things;' 
To  this  music 
From  him  coming, 
Through  me  like 
A  trumpet  thrilling, 
Round  me  like 
An  ocean  surging, 
O'er  me  like 
An  ocean  flowing  ! 

Are  these  waves 
About  me  breezes? 
Are  these  odors 
Fragrant  billows? 
How  they  gleam 
And  sing  about  me! 
Shall  I  breathe, 
Oh,  shall  I  listen  ? 
Shall  I  drink, 
Oh,  shall  I  dive 
Deep  beneath  them — 
Breathe  my  last  ? 
In  the  billows, 
In  the  music, 
In  the  world's 
Great  whirlwind — lost ; 
Sinking, 
Drowning, 
Dreamless, 
Blest. 


*    * 


Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder-world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?  " 
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Wagner  at  first  intended  that  Therese  Tietjens  (1831-77)  should 
create  the  part  of  Isolde;  but,  when  he  engaged  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1836-65)  for  his  Tristan,  he  took  the  tenor's  wife,  Malvina 
Guarrigues,  or  Malwina  Garrigues,  originally  of  a  French  family  and 
the  great-grand-niece  of  David  Garrick.  For  the  singular  silence  of 
Wagner  in  his  writings  concerning  his  first  Isolde,  see  Maurice  Kuffer- 
ath's  "Tristan  et  Iseult"  (Paris,  1894),  PP-  6 J -63.  Wagner  compli- 
mented her  highly  at  the  time  of  the  performances.  The  fourth  and 
last  was  on  July  1,  1865.  Schnorr  died  at  Dresden,  July  21  of  that 
year,  from  the  results  of  a  cold  contracted  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
His  wife  then  left  the  stage.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  December  7,  1825, 
she  died  at  Carlsruhe,  February  8,  1904. 

* 
*  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  November,  1906,  published  this  note: — 
"M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  has  produced  a  study  of  the  legend  of 
Tristram  and  Isolt,  which  is,  like  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen, 
charming.  He  takes  as  his  text  some  recent  publications  of  the  So- 
ci6te  des  Textes  Francaises,  a  body  which  corresponds  pretty  closely 
to  our  own  Early  English  Text  Society,  of  which  one  is  sorry  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  one  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  antiquarian  keenness 
of  scent  of  one  of  its  members,  M.  B£dier,  has  led  him  to  disinter  for  the 
Soci6te"  all  the  facts  that  can  really  be  verified  about  'Tristram  bold,' 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  real  personage — at  least,  if  he  can  be  identified  with 
Drest  or  'Drostan,  son  of  Tallorch,'  who  flourished  among  Mr.  Old- 
buck's  friends  the  Picts  about  the  year  780.  So  also  was  Mark  or 
March,  King  of  Cornwall,  called  in  the  chronicles  also  Quoiiomorius, 
a  name  that  we  may  be  sure  would  have  delighted  Sir  Arthur  Wardour, 
particularly  when  we  learn  that  it  is  the  supposed  Pictish  equivalent 
of  Mark.  Poor  Isolt  also  figures  as  Essylt,  and  Tristram  is  assigned  to 
her  as  lover  by  the  legend,  though  why  M.  Brunetiere — or  is  it  M. 
Bedier? — should  go  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  Tristram's  expedi- 
tion against  and  slaying  of  Morolt  is  copied  from  the  story  of  Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur,  is  hard  to  see.     One  likes  him  better  when  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  analyze  the  love  interest  of  the  story,  and  gives  some  playful 
digs  to  those  pedants  who  would  pretend  that  the  story  is  plainly 
Celtic  because  the  love  of  Tristram  for  Isolt  is  'contemplative  and 
sentimental '  like  that  of  a  Breton  swain  at  the  present  day.  The  story 
of  Tristram  seems  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  world  by  Gottfried 
of  Strassburg,  and,  as  M.  Brunetiere  points  out,  was  long  before  its 
adaptation  for  the  stage  by  Wagner  the  most  popular  in  Germany  of 
all  the  Round  Table  Legends.  We  may  heartily  agree  with  him  also 
when  he  says  that  its  author  was  a  great  poet,  who,  like  all  great  poets, 
took  his  material  where  he  could  find  it,  and  without  troubling  himself 
whether  it  was  Pictish  or  Welsh,  Breton,  Anglo-Norman,  French,  or 
German.  Although  the  public  do  not  seem  to  have  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  last  version  of  it  put  upon  the  London  stage,  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  interest  in  the  simple  tale  of  passion  still  survives.  It  would 
seem  to  show  that,  book  clubs  and  publishers'  wars  notwithstanding, 
the  proper  telling  of  a  story  yet  goes  for  something." 

* 

*  * 

The  reference  "  about  the  last  version "  is  to  Comyns  Carr's  "Tristram 
and  Iseult"  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  September  4, 
1906:  Tristram,  Matheson  Lang;  King  Mark,  Oscar  Asche;  Alfred 
Brydone,  Tristram's  Squire;  H.  R.  Hignett,  Gormon;  Iseult,  Lily 
Brayton;  Brangwaine,  Edith  Wynne-Matthison ;  Oren,  Gertrude 
Scott;  Iseult  of  the  White  Hands,  Agnes  Brayton.  The  music  to  the 
play  was  by  Christopher  Wilson. 
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Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

3- 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano   Making 


THE 
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Qaarter   Grand  Style   V,   in  figured  Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It   is  but   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions   a   Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  Chicicering  (y  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  in  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  or  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  FARRAND  CO. 

1 78  WOODWARD  AVENUE.  DETROIT.  MICh 
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LIGHT  GUARD  ARMORY     . 


DETROIT 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  \ 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace:  Trio  I.  and  Trio  II. 

III.  Adagio  espressivo. 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Kalandar- Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.     The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  against 

a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


Richard  Strauss        .       Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE- 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  thai- 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

439  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 

TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Educational  Music  in  All  its  Branches. 

The  Most  Representative  Music  Publishing  House  in  America. 


Sole  Agents  for 
ENOCH   &    SONS,        London. 
ENOCH   &   CO.,  Paris. 

ELKIN   &   CO.,  London. 

G.   RICORDI   &   CO.,  Milan. 
E.   DOTESIO   &   CO.,  Spain. 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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A    Grand    Piano    to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman." 

Hardman    Pianos   may   be  purchased  on  easy   monthly  payments.       The   highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,    Peck  &   Co. 

Established    1842 

133  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  in  Detroit  by 

Detroit  Music  Co.,  288  Woodward  Ave. 


and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  1810,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation ! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;   yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 


JAMES   E.    DEVOE 


.  .  announces  .  . 

E  LM  AN 

The  sensational  Russian  violinist 
for  a  recital  in  this  Hall 

Wednesday    Evening,     February    9 


El  man  has  just  concluded  a  series  of  eleven  concerts  with  the 
Boston  Orchestra,  something  never  before  accomplished  by  any  artist. 

SALE  OF  SEATS  opens  at  Grinnell  Bros.,  Monday,  February 
7?  at  9  a.m.     Prices,  $1.50,  $1,  75c,  50c. 


before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2,  Op.  61   ....     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,   1856.) 

In  October,  1844,  Schumann  left  L,eipsic,  where  he  had  lived  for  about 
fourteen  years.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrijt 
in  July.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  pianoforte  playing  and  composition 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  from  April,  1843;  Dut.  he  was  a  singularly 
reserved  man,  hardly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  he  was 
without  disciples.  He  was  in  a  highly  nervous  condition,  so  that  his 
physician  said  he  must  not  hear  too  much  music;  a  change  of  scene 
might  do  him  good. 


THE    POWERS    HOTEL 

ROCHESTER,   NEW   YORK 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

,-*,. 

One  of  the  safest  and  most  comfortable  hotels 
in   the  U.S.     $300,000  spent  on    im- 
provements in  last  two  years 

350  ROOMS 
ALMOST  ALL  WITH  BATH    OR    SHOWER 

EUROPEAN   PLAN 

Rates,  $1.50  with   or  without  shower;  $2.00, 
$2.50  to  $3.00  with  Bath 

H 

Superior  Cuisine  and  Service 
Free  Electric  'Bus  Service 

MESSNER  &  SWENSON,  Props. 
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Schumann  therefore  moved  to  Dresden.  "Here,"  he  wrote  in  1844, 
"one  can  get  back  the  old  lost  longing  for  music;  there  is  so  little  to 
hear.  This  suits  my  condition,  for  I  still  suffer  very  much  from  my 
nerves,  and  everything  affects  and  exhausts  me  directly."  He  lived 
a  secluded  life.  He  saw  few,  and  he  talked  little.  In  the  early  eighties 
they  still  showed  in  Dresden  a  restaurant  frequented  by  him,  where 
he  would  sit  alone  hours  at  a  time,  dreaming  day-dreams.  He  tried 
sea-baths.  In  1846  he  was  exceedingly  sick,  mentally  and  bodily. 
"He  observed  that  he  was  unable  to  remember  the  melodies  that  oc- 
curred to  him  when  composing,  the  effort  of  invention  fatiguing  his 
mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair  his  memory."  When  he  did  work, 
he  applied  himself  to  contrapuntal  problems. 

The  Symphony  in  C  major,  known  as  No.  2,  but  really  the  third, — 
for  the  one  in  D  minor,  first  written,  was  withdrawn  after  perform- 
ance, remodelled,  and  finally  published  as  No.  4, — was  composed  in 
the  years  1845  and  1846.  Other  works  of  those  years  are  four  fugues 
for  pianoforte,  studies  and  sketches  for  pedal  piano,  six  fugues  on  the 
name  of  Bach  for  organ,  intermezzo,  rondo,  and  finale  to  "Fantasie" 
(published  as  Concerto,  Op.  54),  five  songs  by  Burns  for  mixed  chorus, 
four  songs  for  mixed  chorus,  Op.  59,  and  a  canon  from  Op.  124.  The 
symphony  was  first  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  Mendels- 
sohn's direction,  on  November  5,   1846.*     The  first  performance  in 

♦The  first  part  of  the  program  included  the  overture,  an  aria,  and  the  finale  of  Act  II.  of  "Euryanthe" 
and  the  overture  and  finale  of  Act  II.  of  "William  Tell."  The  latter  overture  made  such  a  sensation  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction  that  it  was  imperiously  redemanded.  The  symphony,  played  from  manuscript, 
pleased  very  few.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  demand  for  a  second  performance  of  Rossini's  overture 
was  a  deliberate  reflection  on  Schumann,  whose  symphony  was  yet  to  be  heard. 
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FOUR  NEW  VOLUMES  OF 

The  Musicians  Library 

The  masterpieces  of  song  and  piano  music  in  a  series  of  splendid 
volumes.  Edited,  engraved,  printed,  and  bound  with  sur- 
passing excellence.  Each  volume  is  compiled  and  edited  hy  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  contains  a  valuable  critical  and  biographical  essay,  a  bibliography, 
and  the  best  obtainable  portrait  of  the  composer  represented. 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN.     Piano  Compositions.     Vol.  I.  and  II. 

Edited  by  Eugen  d'Albert 
HUGO  WOLF.  Fifty  Songs  (High  Voice).  Edited  by  Ernest  Newman 
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In  full  cloth,  gilt 2.50 

Copies  mailed  postpaid.     Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Booklets  giving  full  particulars,  with  portraits  of  Editors  and  contents  of  each 
volume,  mailed  free  on  request. 
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Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  i, 
1866.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  performed  it  as  early 
as  January  14,  1854. 

Schumann  wrote  from  Dresden  on  April  2,  1849,  to  Otten,*  a  writer 
and  conductor  at  Hamburg,  who  had  brought  about  the  performance 
of  the  symphony  in  that  city:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  in  December, 
1845,  when  I  was  still  half-sick.  It  seems  to, me  one  must  hear  this 
in  the  music.  In  the  Finale  I  first  began  to  feel  myself;  and  indeed 
I  was  much  better  after  I  had  finished  the  work.  Yet,  as  I  have  said, 
it  recalls  to  me  a  dark  period  of  my  life.  That,  in  spite  of  all,  such 
tones  of  pain  can  awaken  interest,  shows  me  your  sympathetic  inter- 
est. Everything  you  say  about  the  work  also  shows  me  how  thor- 
oughly you  know  music;  and  that  my  melancholy  bassoon  in  the 
adagio,  which  I  introduced  in  that  spot  with  especial  fondness,  has 
not  escaped  your  notice,  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure."  In  the 
same  letter  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bach's  Passion  according  to 
John  was  more  powerful  and  poetic  work  than  his  Passion  according 
to  Matthew. 

And  yet  when  Jean  J.  H.  Verhulst  of  the  Hague  (1816-91)  visited 
Schumann  in  1845,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  written  that  was  new 
and  beautiful,  Schumann  answered  he  had  just  finished  a  new  sym- 
phony. Verhulst  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  had  fully  succeeded. 
Schumann  then  said:   "Yes,  indeed,  I  think  it's  a  regular  Jupiter." 

*  George  Dietrich  Otten,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1806,  showed  a  marked  talent  for  drawing,  which  he  studied, 
as  well  as  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ;  but  he  finally  devoted  himself  to  music,  and  bcame  a  pupil  of  Schneider 
at  Dessau  (1828-32).  He  taught  at  Hamburg,  and  led  the  concerts  of  the  Hamburg  Musik-Verein,  which  he 
founded,  from  1855  to  1863.    In  1883  he  moved  to  Vevey,  Switzerland. 


Ganapol  School  of  Musical  Art 

(One  of  the  Best  Music  Schools  in  America) 

BORIS   GANAPOL,   Director 

East  Grand  Circus  Park        .        Detroit,  Mich. 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 


Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "  Face  to  Face"  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs: 


$0.60 


FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .  .     .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing    .... 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  . 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .     .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties        ...    .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


.70 
.70 
.60 


Twill  Not  Be  Long   .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee) 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass . 
Unknown  .... 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 


.70 

.60 
.60 

.60 


.60 


.60 


The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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* 
*  * 

There  is  a  dominating  motive,  or  motto,  which  appears  more  or  less 
prominently  in  three  of  the  movements.  This  motto  is  proclaimed  at 
the  very  beginning,  Sostenuto  assai,  6-4,  by  horns,  trumpets,  alto 
trombone,  pianissimo,  against  flowing  counterpoint  in  the  strings. 
This  motto  is  heard  again  in  the  finale  of  the  following  allegro,  near 
the  end  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  finale. 
(It  may  also  be  said  here  that  relationship  of  the  several  movements 
is  further  founded  by  a  later  use  of  other  fragments  of  the  introduction 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  the  finale.)  This 
motto  is  not  developed :  its  appearance  is  episodic.  It  is  said  by  one 
of  Schumann's  biographers  that  the  introduction  was  composed  before 
the  symphony  was  written,  and  that  it  was  originally  designed  for 
another  work.  The  string  figure  is  soon  given  to  the  wood-wind  in- 
struments. There  is  a  crescendo  of  emotion  and  an  acceleration  of  the 
pace  until  a  cadenza  for  the  first  violins  brings  in  the  allegro,  ma  non 
troppo,  3-4.  The  first  theme  of  this  allegro  is  exposed  frankly  and 
piano  by  full  orchestra  with  the  exception  of  trumpets  and  trombones. 
The  rhythm  is  nervous,  and  accentuation  gives  the  idea  of  constant 
syncopation.  The  second  theme,  if  it  may  be  called  a  theme,  is  not 
long  in  entering.  The  exposition  of  this  movement,  in  fact,  is  uncom- 
monly short.  Then  follows  a  long  and  elaborate  development.  In  the 
climax  the  motto  is  sounded  by  the  trumpets. 

The  scherzo,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  has  2-4  two  trios.  The  scherzo 
proper  consists  of  first  violin  figures  in  sixteenth  notes,  rather  simply 
accompanied.  The  first  trio,  in  G  major,  2-4,  is  in  marked  contrast. 
The  first  theme,  in  lively  triplet  rhythm,  is  given  chiefly  to  wood-wind 
and  horns;  it  alternates  with  a  quieter,  flowing  phrase  for  strings. 
This  trio  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  scherzo.  The  second  trio,  in 
A  minor,  2-4,  is  calm  and  melodious.  The  simple  theme  is  sung  at 
first  in  full  harmony  by  strings  (without  double-basses)  and  then  de- 
veloped against  a  running  contrapuntal  figure.  The  scherzo  is  repeated, 
and,  toward  the  close,  trumpets  and  horns  loudly  sound  the  motto. 

Mr.  William  Foster  Apthorp  has  contributed  an  interesting  personal 
note  concerning  the  scherzo.  "The  late  Otto  Dresel  once  told  me  a 
curious  fact  about  this  trio.  When,  as  a  boy,  he  was  studying  under 
Mendelssohn,  in  Leipsic,  he  happened  to  be  left  alone  one  day  in  Men- 
delssohn's study.  While  mousing  around  there  with  a  boy's  curiosity, 
he  espied  on  a  desk  a  MS.  score  that  was  not  in  Mendelssohn's  hand- 
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writing.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  MS.  of  Schumann's  C  major  sym- 
phony— then  unknown,  save  to  the  composer  and  a  friend  or  two;  it 
had  evidently  been  sent  to  Mendelssohn  to  look  over.  Dresel,  much 
interested  in  his  unexpected  find,  forthwith  began  to  read  the  score, 
and  had  time  to  read  it  through  and  replace  it  where  he  had  found  it, 
before  Mendelssohn  returned.  He  told  me  that,  curiously  enough,  the 
triplet  theme  of  the  first  trio  of  the  Scherzo  was  exposed  and  carried 
through  by  the  strings  alone.  Yet  when,  some  weeks  later,  he  heard 
the  symphony  rehearsed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  this  theme  was  played 
by  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  just  as  it  stands  now  in  the  published 
score.  Dresel  thought  it  pretty  plain  that  Schumann  transferred  this 
theme  from  the  strings  to  the  wind  on  Mendelssohn's  advice.  It  was 
not  uncharacteristic  of  Schumann's  greenness  in  orchestral  matters  at 
the  time  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of  giving  the  theme  to  the 
wind — after  the  carnival  of  the  violins  in  the  Scherzo  proper — without 
being  prompted  thereto  by  his  friend." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  espressivo,  2-4,  is  the  development  of  an 
extended  cantilena  that  begins  in  C  minor  and  ends  in  E-flat  major. 
Violins  first  sing  it;  then  the  oboe  takes  it,  and  the  song  is  more  and 
more  passionate  in  melancholy  until  it  ends  in  the  wood-wind  against 
violin  trills.  This  is  followed  by  a  contrapuntal  episode,  which  to 
some  is  incongruous  in  this  extremely  romantic  movement.  The  me- 
lodic development  returns,  and  ends  in  C  major. 

The  finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  C  major,  2-2,  opens  after  two  or 
three  measures  of  prelude  with  the  first  theme  of  vigorous  character 
(full  orchestra  except  trombones).  This  is  lustily  developed  until  it 
reaches  a  transitional  passage,  in  which  the  violins  have  prominent 
figures.  All  this  is  in  rondo  form.  The  second  theme  is  scored  for 
violas,  'cellos,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  while  violins  accompany  with 
the  figures  mentioned.  This  theme  recalls  the  opening  song  of  the 
adagio.  A  new  theme,  formed  from  development  of  the  recollection, 
long  hinted  at,  finally  appears  in  the  wood-wind,  and  is  itself  developed 
into  a  coda  of  extraordinary  length.  Figures  from  the  first  theme  of 
the  finale  are  occasionally  heard,  but  the  theme  itself  does  not  appear 
in  the  coda,  although  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  portion  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  motto  is  sounded  by  the  brass. 
There  is  a  second  exultant  climax,  in  which  the  introductory  motive 
is  of  great  importance. 

This  symphony,  dedicated  to  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 


ISABELLA  BEATON,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 

pam3t=Composer 

For  Concerts  and  Recital  Engagements 


Address:    7110    Kinsman  Road,    S.  E.,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  aeter  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakom 

(Born  al  Tikhvin,  in  (lie  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1-44;   died  June 

2r,  1908,  at  St,  Petersburg.  1 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Paur  on  April  17,  1897. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  following  program  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French  on  a  fly-leaf 
of  the  score : — 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar,f  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.     But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  %  saved  her  life 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  BelaietT,  the  late  Russian  publisher.  One  or  two  music  lexicons 
give  May  22. 

t  Shahryar  (Persian),  "City-friend,"  was  according  to  the  opening  tale  "the  King  of  Kings  of  the  Banu 
Sasan  in  the  islands  of  India  and  China,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards  and  servants  and  dependents,  in  tide  of 
yore  and  in  times  long  gone  before." 

t Shahrazad  (Persian),  "City-freer,"  was  in  the  older  version  Scheherazade,  and  both  names  arc  thought 
to  be  derived  from  Shirzad.  "Lion-born."  She  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Chief  Wazir  of  King  Shahryar, 
and  she  had  "perused  the  books,  annals  and  legends  of  preceding  Kings,  and  the  stories,  examples  and  in- 
stances of  by-gone  men  and  things;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  she  had  collected  a  thousand  books  of  histories. 
relating  to  antique  races  and  departed  rulers.  She  had  perused  the  works  of  the  poets  and  knew  them  by 
heart;  she  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishments;  and  she  was  pleasant  and 
polite,  wise  and  witty,  well  read  and  well  bred."  Tired  of  the  slaughter  of  women,  she  purposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  destruction. 

Concert-Direction        -        -  M.  H.  HANSON 
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by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's 
execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody 
plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 
For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words;   and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 

"I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

"  II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

"III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

"IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on 
a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze*  Warrior.     Conclusion." 

This  program  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar,  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad?  "The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princes^," — but  there  are  so  many  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  "The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior."  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar's  tale, 
the  marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  mag- 
netic mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  "a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and.  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans."  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music:  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E.  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface: — 

"They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 
finger  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 

*  "Broaze"  according  to  Rimsky-Korsakofi;   but  the  word  should  be  brass,  or  yellow  copper. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments 
of  Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  watch  over  them  or  molest  them;  they 
are  made  captive  of  malignant  Ghouls;  the  Jinns  take  bodily  form 
and  woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from 
the  ocean  floor;  the  great  roc  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the 
shadow  of  his  wings;  wise  and  goodly  apes >  come  forth  and  minister 
unto  them;  enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with*  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad 
vannes,  and  soars  with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant 
of  the  Spell  till  the  earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the 
angels  quiring  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and 
dismal  places;  through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished 
by  divine  decree;  cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light 
wherein  all  life  has  been  stricken  to  stone;  or  on  to  the  magnetic  moun- 
tain by  whose  horrible  attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship, 
and  they  alone  survive  the  inevitable  wreck.  And  the  end  comes. 
Comes  the  Castle  of  Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before 
them;  the  forty  damsels,  each  one  fairer  than  the  rest,  troop  out  at 
their  approach;  they  are  bathed  in  odors,  clad  in  glittering  apparel, 
fed  with  enchanted  meats,  plunged  fathoms  deep  in  the  delights  of 
the  flesh.  There  is  contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury 
and  splendor,  a  practical  Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels 
and  all  things  gorgeous  and  rare  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide 
for  evermore.  You  would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  im- 
mensity to  the  limits  of  desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their 
enormous  effort;  they  stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman, 
and  bind  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring." 

* 
*  * 

A  characteristic  theme,  the  typical  theme  of  Scheherazade,    keeps 

appearing  in  the  four  movements.     This  theme,  that  of  the  Narrator,  is 
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When  you  were  engaged 
Why  not  now? 
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a  florid  melodic  phrase  in  triplets,  and  it  ends  generally  in  a  free  cadenza. 
It  is  played,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  solo  violin  and  sometimes  by  a 
wood-wind  instrument.  "The  presence  in  the  minor  cadence  of  the 
characteristic  seventh,  G,  and  the  major  sixth,  F-sharp,- — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Phrygian  mode  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Doric  church  tone, — 
might  illustrate  the  familiar  beginning  of  all  folk-tales,  'Once  upon  a. 
time.'" 

I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  *  Ship. 

Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
on  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.    The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-j--Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.     The  bassoon  begins 

Ik.'.S*  "The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (b.c.  3500),  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  its  actual  condition  'Sindbad'  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's  'Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
traveller's  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from  Al-Idrisi,  Al-Kazwini,  and  Ibn  al-Wardi.  Here  we 
find  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  '  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Kamarupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  'Odyssey'  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  mediaeval  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,' in  which  the  origin  of  Sinbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered," 
by  Richard  Hole  (London,  1797).  ^ 

TThe  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbclot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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the  wondrous  tale,  capriccisoo  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. '  There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 
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IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclu- 
sion. 
"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  .banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf '— 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,"  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.f 

Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 

Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 

A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset;  and  it  grew 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 

t  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2) 
were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stcalers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Aboulfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstone]  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  II.,  chapter  ii.):  "But  this  assertion,  how  positive 
soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass, 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandevillc  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants, 
the  "Novus  Orbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails, 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  Peter  Wilkins"; 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  not  long  ago 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joedern 
province  qn  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded," 
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Swiftly  .  .  .  and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards, 
The  sailors  wept  and  prayed ;  but  the  grave  ship, 
Deep  laden  witli  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad, 
Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 
And  turning  broadside  on, 

As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 
Nearer,  and  nearer  yet; 

And,  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 
Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 
That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;   and  then 
Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  with  clang  on  clang, 
A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides 
Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain;  and  she  lay, 
A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 
About  the  waters;   and  her  crew 
Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one;  and  I  was  left 
To  drown. 
W.  E.  Henley's  Poem,  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  (1893). 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1S98, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 
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"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Ich  fiiehe  U  berdruss  und  Luster mattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft,  \ 

Druckt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre ; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Marcello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;   der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson :  f — 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 

t  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  1,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  that 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 

Tain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  0  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 

Don  Juan  (to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser;   or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
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foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Se villa  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara, ' '  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  " Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau- 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
7et,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau 's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks,  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("  My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;    but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

♦See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brumrnell."_  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "  Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character,  and  aims. 
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The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp). 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" —  is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente). 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep -chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust " 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash ;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 
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A  Little  Hand-Boo 
For  all  Musi 
Lovers 


Sent  Free 

upon 

Request 
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Here  is  a  little 
book  with  a  big 
thought  back  of  it. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  the 
noted  author  and  musi- 
%sj/      cal  critic,   has   done    for 
music  what  President  Eliot 
did  for  literature  in  his  much  discussed  "  five  foot  library." 

Taking  the  great  PIANOLA  catalog  of  over  15,000  titles,  Mr.  Finck  has 
selected  130  choice  pieces  that  he  specially  recommends.  Moreover,  he  has 
grouped  them  into  "  Twenty  Musical  Evenings,"  so  that  they  'represent  a 
fascinating  plan  for  home  entertainment. 

Each  program  is  followed  by  interesting  comments.  The  book  is  a  sort  of 
Pianolist's  "  Baedeker,"  guiding  the  novice  in  [the  selection  of  music  which  is 
both  first-class  and  popular. 

The  PIANOLA  PIANO 

Opens  Up  a  Wonderful  Field  of  Home  Entertainment 


Anyone  who  reads  this  little  book  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  un- 
limited enjoyment  that  the  PIANOLA 
Piano  brings  into  the  home.  Here  is  a 
delightful  means  of  entertainment  in 
which  the  entire  family  shares. 

The  PIANOLA  Piano  is  the  stan- 
dard instrument  of  its  kind.  It  is  the 
only  one  to  have  received  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  musical  world.    It 


is  the  only  one  that  the  great  pianists 
themselves  are  willing  to  endorse. 

Only  in  the  PIANOLA  and  PIAN- 
OLA Piano  are  to  be  found  the  vital 
improvements  that  give  the  human- 
like quality  to  the  playing. 

The  Metrostyle  and  Themodist  are 
examples  of  the  exclusive  features  that 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  PIANOLA'S 
imitators. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN   HALL  36  Fifth  Ave.,  near  34th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Represented  by 
THE  B.   DREHER'S  SONS  CO.  502-504  Superior'Avenue,  N.E.,  Cleveland 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

ninth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                 Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 

Kautzenbach,  W, 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 

Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O. 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuftcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 


-<SKMx^m 


Qaarter  Grand  Style   V,  in  figured  Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It  is  tut   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions  a  Masterpiece   of  piano   building. 

It  is  CnicKenng  &  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  in  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  MAY  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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GRAYS'  ARMORY 


CLEVELAND 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  2 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Smetana 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "The  Sold  Bride" 


Brahms 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Symphony  No.   2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Symphonic  Suite,  "  Scheherazade  "  (after  "  The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 
I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 
II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.     The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  against 

a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


Liszt 


.     "Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE- 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 

439  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride"  .  Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884.) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  (Die  verkaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs, March  23,  1889,  January  15,  1898,  March  10,  1900,  January  30, 
1904,  April  27,  1907. 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored  for 
one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugak  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed 
in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'cellos,  and  second  'cellos 
and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  "diver- 
sion," or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  devel- 
opment fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.     The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Educational  Music  in  All  its  Branches. 

The  Most  Representative  Music  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Sole  Agents  for 
ENOCH   &    SONS,        London. 
ENOCH   &   CO.,  Paris. 

ELKIN    &   CO..  London. 

G.    RICORDI   &   CO..  Milan. 
E.   DOTESIO   &   CO.,  Spain. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  HAROMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano    to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman." 

Hardman    Pianos   may   be  purchased  on  easy   monthly  payments.       The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,    Peck  &   Co. 

Established   1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  in  Cleveland  by 

J.  T.  Wamelink  &  Sons  Piano  Co. 

515  Superior  Avenue,  N.E. 


for  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins. 
This  theme  is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  "cellos.  The  chief 
motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal 
work  is  resumed.  The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  overture  (without  the  double  basses),  The  tonality  is  changed 
to  D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings  and  wind,  while 
the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear 
in  the  strings,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 


* 
*  * 


Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863.  He  completed 
the  work  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the 
Referee  (London)  when  the  work  was  revived  *  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  24  1907. 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in 
garments  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Hans  and  Marie,  betrothed  lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Kruschina,  has  determined  she 
shall  marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  This  situation 
affords  the  composer  an  oppportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expres- 
sive character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each 
other  to  constancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Ktzal, 
a  marriage  broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of 
bustle  and  humor.     After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie 

>6,  i89?e  firSt  pedormMce  ia  Londoa  was  b*  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  Company  at  Drury  Lane.  June 


THE    POWERS    HOTEL 


ROCHESTER,   NEW   YORK 


ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

One  of  the  safest  and  most  comfortable  hotels 
in   the  U.S.     S300.000   spent   on    im- 
provements in  last  two  years 

350  ROOMS 
ALMOST  ALL  WITH  BATH    OR    SHOWER 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 


Rates,  $1.50  with  or  without  shower- 
$2.50  to  $3.00  with  Bath 

Superior  Cuisine  and  Service 
Free  Electric  Bus  Sen-ice 


$2.00, 


MESSNER  &  SWENSON,  Props. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


GRAYS'  ARMORY 

ORF 

"Delightful   Hours  of   Travel" 


»!• 


Thirteenth  Season  in  America 
First  Time  in  Cleveland 


FOUR   THURSDAY   EVENINGS 

FEBRUARY   10 

EGYPT 

"Cairo  to  Luxor" 
FEBRUARY   17 

THE      SUDAN 

/ 
"Luxor  to  Khartoum" 

FEBRUARY   24 

SICILY 

"Garden  of  the  Mediterranean" 
MARCH  10 

DALMATIA 

"The  Austrian  Riviera" 


Color  Views  and  Motion  Pictures  Made  and  Colored 
by  Mr.  Elmendorf 


Full  information,  and  tickets  on  sale,  at  McMillin's  Music  Store, 
2053  East  9th  Street. 
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flatly  declines  to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed 
by  the  return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national  dance  called 
'The  Hen,'  the  steps  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee 
and  the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  sug- 
gests the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
modern  barn  dance.  It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently 
faithful  reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  formed  a 
notable  feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well-written  chorus  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  'The  Furiant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  whirlings  on  the  part  of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross-rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.  Subsequently  Kezal  offers 
Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.     Hans,  how- 


FOUR  NEW  VOLUMES  OF 

The  Musicians  Library 

The  masterpieces  of  song  and  piano  music  in  a  series  of  splendid 
volumes.  Edited,  engraved,  printed,  and  bound  with  sur- 
passing excellence.  Each  volume  is  compiled  and  edited  by  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  contains  a  valuable  critical  and  biographical  essay,  a  bibliography, 
and  the  best  obtainable  portrait  of  the  composer  represented. 

HALF-CENTURY  MARK  REACHED-FIFTY  VOLUMES  ISSUED 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN.     Piano  Compositions.     Vol.  I.  and  II. 

Edited  by  Eugen  d'Albert 
HUGO  WOLF.  Fifty  Songs  (High  Voice).  Edited  by  Ernest  Newman 
SONGS  FROM  THE  OPERAS  FOR  ALTO.    Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back  .  .  $1.50 

In  full  cloth,  gilt 2.50 

Copies  mailed  postpaid.     Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Booklets  giving  full  particulars,  with  portraits  of  Editors  and  contents  of  each 
volume,  mailed  free  on  request. 

Note. —  These  works  will  be  sent  with  return  privilege  to  those  with  accounts  in 
good  standing  and  to  those  with  no  accounts  upon  receipt  of  price,  which  will  be  cheer- 
fully returned,  less  postage,  if  not  satisfactory. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,   BOSTON 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

New  York  Philadelphia 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  of  the  above  houses 
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ever,  has  some  animated  moments,  for  the  women  of  the  village  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid 
sings  a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans 
enters,  and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly 
suggesting  the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 


MEHLIN    &    SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player- Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

The  HART  PIANO  CO.,  cal%2SZ  Thf  Ardeb„io 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.    (English  and 
Latin  Text)  .  .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
,    Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing    .        ...    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The   Eternal    Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .    .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties        ...    .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 

Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "Face  to  Face"  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs: 
$0.60 


'Twill  Not  Be  Long   .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.     .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land        .        .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

MAIL  ORDERS  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this 
music  from  your  dealer.     Send  for  complete  list. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
program  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 

*  Reirnann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's,  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877.  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 

1910-11 SEASON 1910-11 

/NOW  BOOKING 

"  He  is  a  musician  through  and  through." — Neuigkeitaweht  Blatt,  Vienna. 

Mr.  FRANCIS 

MACMILLEN 

VIOLIN  VIRTUOSO 

"  Seldom  does  one  hear  the  Goldmark  concerto  so  beautifully  played." —  Vienna  Tageblalt. 
"His  technic  is  unsurpassed  by  any  living  violinist." — London  Standard. 
"His  phrasing  and  agility  make  his  hearers  marvel." — London  Times. 
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any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphomy  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  'effect*  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with   lines  of  contrapuntal   intersection;   and   if  the   thematic 
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development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  Of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'     The  work  might  be  appropri- 
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ately  termed  the 'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.'"  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London.  1905. 
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should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;    died  June 

21,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Paur  on  April  17,  1897. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  following  program  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French  on  a  fly-leaf 
of  the  score : — 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar,f  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  late  Russian  publisher.  One  or  two  music  lexicons 
give  May  22. 

t  Shahryar  (Persian),  " City-friend,"  was  according  to  the  opening  tale  "the  King  of  Kings  of  the  Banu 
Sasan  in  the  islands  of  India  and  China,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards  and  servants  and  dependents,  in  tide  of 
yore  and  in  times  long  gone  before." 
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after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  *  saved  her  life 
by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's 
execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody 
plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 
For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words;    and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 

"I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

"II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

"III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

"IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on 
a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  f  Warrior.     Conclusion." 

This  program  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar,  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad?  "The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princess," — but  there  are  so  many  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  "The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior."  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar's  tale, 
the  marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  mag- 

♦  Shahrazad  (Persian),  "City-freer,"  was  in  the  older  version  Scheherazade,  and  both  names  are  thought 
to  be  derived  from  Shirzad,  "Lion-born."  She  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Chief  Wazir  of  King  Shahryar, 
and  she  had  "perused  the  books,  annals  and  legends  of  preceding  Kings,  and  the  stories,  examples  and  in- 
stances of  by-gone  men  and  things;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  she  had  collected  a  thousand  books  of  histories, 
relating  to  antique  races  and  departed  rulers.  She  had  perused  the  works  of  the  poets  and  knew  them  by 
heart;  she  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishments;  and  she  was  pleasant  and 
polite,  wise 'and  witty,  well  read  and  well  bred."  Tired  of  the  slaughter  of  women,  she  purposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  destruction. 

t" Bronze"  according  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff;  but  the  word  should  be  brass,  or  yellow  copper. 
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netic  mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  "a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans."  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music:  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E.  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface: — 

"They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 
finger  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 
destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments 
of  Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  watch  over  them  or  molest  them;  they 
are  made  captive  of  malignant  Ghouls;  the  Jinns  take  bodily  form 
and  woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from 
the  ocean  floor;  the  great  roc  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the 
shadow  of  his  wings;  wise  and  goodly  apes  come  forth  and  minister 
unto  them;  enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad 
vannes,  and  soars  with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant 
of  the  Spell  till  the  earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the 
angels  quiring  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and 
dismal  places;  through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished 
by  divine  decree;  cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light 
wherein  all  life  has  been  stricken  to  stone ;  or  on  to  the  magnetic  moun- 
tain by  whose  horrible  attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship, 
and  they  alone  survive  the  inevitable  wreck.  And  the  end  comes. 
Comes  the  Castle  of  Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before 
them;  the  forty  damsels,  each  one  fairer  than  the  rest,  troop  out  at 
their  approach;  they  are  bathed  in  odors,  clad  in  glittering  apparel, 
fed  with  enchanted  meats,  plunged  fathoms  deep  in  the  delights  of 
the  flesh.  There  is  contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury 
and  splendor,  a  practical  Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels 
and  all  things  gorgeous  and  rare  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide 
for  evermore.  You  would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  im- 
mensity to  the  limits  of  desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their 
enormous  effort;  they  stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman, 
and  bind  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring." 

* 
*  * 

A  characteristic  theme,  the  typical  theme  of  Scheherazade,  keeps 
appearing  in  the  four  movements.  This  theme,  that  of  the  Narrator,  is 
a  florid  melodic  phrase  in  triplets,  and  it  ends  generally  in  a  free  cadenza. 
It  is  played,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  solo  violin  and  sometimes  by  a 
wood-wind  instrument.  "The  presence  in  the  minor  cadence  of  the 
characteristic  seventh,  G,  and  the  major  sixth,  F-sharp, — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Phrygian  mode  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Doric  church  tone, — 
might  illustrate  the  familiar  beginning  of  all  folk-tales,  'Once  upon  a 
time.'" 
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I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  *  Ship. 

Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
on  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  moitve 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

*  "The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (b.c.  3500),  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  its  actual  condition  'Sindbad'  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's  'Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
traveller's  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from"  Al-Idrisi,  Al-Kazwini.  and  Ibn  al-\Vardi.  Here  we 
find  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  'Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Kamarupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  '  Odyssey '  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  mediaeval  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,' in  which  the  origin  of  Sinbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered," 
by  Richard  Hole  (London,  1797). 
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II.    The  Story  of  the  Kalandar* -Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccisoo  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.    The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

IV.    Festival  at  Bagdad.    The  Sea.    The  Ship  goes  to    Pieces 

against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclu 

sion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 

in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 

zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.f 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 

t  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VIE  2) 
were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Aboulfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstone]  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  IE,  chapter  ii.):    "But  this  assertion,  how  positive 
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Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 
Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 
A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset;  and  it  grew 
Swiftly  .  .  .  and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards, 
The  sailors  wept  and  prayed ;  but  the  grave  ship, 
Deep  laden  with  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad,  , 

Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 
And  turning  broadside  on, 
As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 
Nearer,  and  nearer  yet; 
And,  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 
Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 
That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;  and  then 
Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  with  clang  on  clang, 
A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides 
Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain;  and  she  lay, 
A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 
About  the  waters ;  and  her  crew 
Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one ;  and  I  was  left 
To  drown. 
W.  E.  Henley' s  Poem,  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  (1893). 

The  captain  said  to  Ajib  in  the  story:  "As  soon  as  we  are  under 
its  lea,  the  ship's  sides  will  open  and  every  nail  in  plank  will  fly  out 
and  cleave  fast  to  the  mountain;  for  that  Almighty  Allah  hath  gifted 
the  loadstone  with  a  mysterious  virtue  and  a  love  for  iron,  by  reason 
whereof  all  which  is  iron  travelleth  towards  it."  And  Ajib  continued: 
"Then,  O  my  lady,  the  captain  wept  with  exceeding  weeping,  and  we 
all  made  sure  of  death-doom,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  farewelled 
his  friend,  and  charged  him  with  his  last  will  and  testament  in  case 
he  might  be  saved."  The  trombones  roar  out  the  Sea  motive  against 
the  billowy  Wave  motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso, 
C  major,  6-4;  and  there  is  a  modulation  to  the  tonic,  E  major,  as  the 
tempest  rages.  The  storm  dies.  Clarinets  and  trumpets  scream  one 
more  cry  on  the  march  theme  of  the  second  movement.  There  is  a 
quiet  ending  with  development  on  the  Sea  and  Wave  motives.  The 
tales  are  told.  Scheherazade,  the  narrator,  who  lived  with  Shahryar 
"in  all  pleasance  and  solace  of  life  and  its  delights  till  there  took 
them  the  Destroyer  of  delights  and  the  Severer  of  societies,  the  Deso- 
lator  of  dwelling-places  and  Garnerer  of  grave-yards,  and  they  were 
translated  to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah,"  fades  with  the  vision  and 
the  final  note  of  her  violin. 

soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass, 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants, 
the  "Novus  Orbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails, 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  Peter  Wilkins"; 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  not  long  ago 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joedern 
province  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded." 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes7' Franz  Liszt 

(Horn  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1  ;  died  at  Bayrtutli, 

July  31,  r886.) 

According  to  statements  of  Richard  Pohl,  this  symphonic  poem  was 
begun  at  Marseilles  in  1834,  and  was  completed  at  Weimar  in  1850. 
According  to  L.  Ramann's  chronological  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works, 
"The  Preludes"  was  composed  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Ramann  tells  the  following  story  about  the  origin  of  "The  Preludes." 
Liszt,  it  seems,  began  to  compose  at  Paris,  about  1844,  choral  music 
for  a  poem  by  Aubray,  and  the  work  was  entitled  "Les  4  Elements 
(la  Terre,  les  Aquilons,  les  Flots,  les  Astres)."  The  cold  stupidity  of 
the  poem  discouraged  him,  and  he  did  not  complete  the  cantata.  He 
told  his  troubles  to  Victor  H*ugo,  in  the  hope  that  the  poet  would  take 
the  hint  and  write  for  him;  but  Hugo  did  not  or  would  not  understand 
his  meaning,  so  Liszt  put  the  music  aside.  Early  in  1854  he  thought 
of  using  the  abandoned  work  for  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Court 
Orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  music, 
changed  and  enlarged,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  Lamartine's  "Me- 
ditations poetiques."  The  symphonic  poem  entitled  "The  Preludes" 
was  then  produced  at  this  concert  at  Weimar,  February  23,  1854.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  December  3, 
1859,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Napoleon,*  pianist,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance here. 

The  passage  from  Lamartine  that  serves  as  motto  has  thus  been 
Englished : — 

"What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 
first  solemn  note  of  which  is  sounded  by  death?  Love  forms  the  en- 
chanted daybreak  of  every  life;  but  what  is  the  destiny  where  the 
first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm,  whose 
fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes 
its  altar?   and  what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  its  tempests  is  over, 

*  Arthur  Napoleao  (Napoleone)  was  born  at  Oporto,  March  6,  1843.  He  made  a  sensation  as  a  boy 
pianist  at  Lisbon,  London  (1852),  Berlin  (1854),  studied  with  Charles  Halle  at  Manchester,  made  tours  through- 
out Europe  and  North  and  South  Aincrica,  and  about  1868  settled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  dealer  in  music  and 
musical  instruments.  After  his  retirement  from  the  concert  stage  he  composed  pieces  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  he  served  as  a  conductor. 
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does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life? 
Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficent  tepidity 
which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom;  and  when  'the  trumpet's 
loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,'  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger, 
whatever  may  be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks  to  find  in  battle 
the  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  complete  possession  of  his 
strength." 

"The  Preludes"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  symphonic  poem  begins  Andante,  C  major,  4-4,  with  a  solemn 
motive,  the  kernel  of  the  chief  theme.  This  motive  is  played  softly 
by  all  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind  in  harmony,  and  devel- 
oped in  a  gradual  crescendo  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso, 
C  major,  12-8,  when  a  new  phase  of  the  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo 
by  'cellos,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba,  against  sus- 
tained harmonies  in  other  wind  instruments  and  arpeggios  in  violins 
and  violas.  The  development  of  this  phase  leads  by  a  short  de- 
crescendo  to  a  third  phase,  a  gentle  phrase  (9-8)  sung  by  second 
violins  and  'cellos  against  an  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins.  The 
basses  and  bassoons  enter  after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of 
the  original  solemn  phase. 

The  development  of  this  third  phase  of  the  chief  theme  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  second  theme,  B  major,  12-8,  given  out  by  horn  quar- 
tet and  a  quartet  of  muted  violas  (divided)  against  arpeggios  in  the 
violins  and  harp.  (This  phrase  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
phrase  "Idole  si  douce  et  si  pure,"  sung  by  Fernando  in  the  duet 
with  Balthasar  (act  i.,  No.  2)  in  Donizetti's  "La  Favorite."*)  The 
theme  is  played  afterward  by  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  against 
a  more  elaborate  accompaniment,  while  violins  and  flutes  introduce 
flowing  passages  between  the  phrases.  The  horn  brings  back  the 
third  phase  of  the  chief  theme,  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  are  loath 
to  leave  the  initial  figures  of  the  second  theme.  The  third  phase  of 
the  theme  dies  away  in  flutes  and  clarinets. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  2-2.  The  working-out  section  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  development  of  the  first  theme,  and  the  treatment  is 
free.  The  initial  figure  of  this  theme  is  the  basis  of  a  stormy  passage, 
and  during  the  development  a  warlike  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  brass 
over  an  arpeggio  string  accompaniment.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  storm; 
the  third  phase  of  the  chief  theme  is  given  to  oboes,  then  to  strings. 
There  is  a  sudden  change  to  A  major,  Allegretto  pastorale,  6-8.  A 
pastoral  melody,  the  third  theme,  is  given  in  fragments  alternately 
to  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet,  and  then  developed  by  wood-wind  and 
strings.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  second  theme  in  the  violins,  and 
there  is  development  at  length  and  in  a  crescendo  until  it  is  sounded 
in  C  major  by  horns  and  violas,  and  then  by  wood-wind  and  horns. 

Allegro  marziale,  animato,  in  C  major,  2-2.  The  third  phase  of  the 
chief  theme  is  in  horns  and  trumpets  against  ascending  and  descend- 

*  "La  Favorite,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  A.  Royer  and  Gustav  Waez,  music  by  Donizetti,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  2,  1840.  It  was  written  originally  in  three  acts  for  the  Renaissance 
Theatre,  Paris,  and  entitled  "L'Ange  de  Nisida."  Scribe  collaborated  in  writing  the  text  of  the  fourth  act. 
The  subject  was  taken  from  Baculard-Darnaud's  tragedy,  "Le  Comte  de  Comminges."  The  part  of  Fernando 
was  created  by  Gilbert  Duprez  (1806-96);  the  parts  of  Leonor,  Alphonse,  and  Balthasar  were  created  re- 
spectively, by  Rosine  Stoltz,  Barroilhet,  and  Levasseur. 
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ing  scales  in  the  violins.     It  is  now  a  march,  and  trombones,  violas, 

and  basses  sound  fragments  of  the  original  phase  between  the  phrases. 

There  is  a  brilliant  development  until  the  full  orchestra  has  a  march 

movement  in  which  the  second  theme  and  the  third  phrase  of  the  chief 

theme  are  united.     There  are  sudden  changes  of  tonality, — C  major, 

E-flat  major,  F-sharp  major.     The  second  phase  of  the  chief  theme 

returns  fortissimo  in  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  C  major,  12-8, 

against   the  harmonies  in   other   wind   instruments  and   arpeggios  in 

violins  and  violas  that  are  found  near  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

* 
*  * 

Mr.  C.  A.  Barry  thus  answers  the  question,  "Why  was  Liszt  obliged 
to  invent  a  new  term  of  designation  for  works  of  a  symphonic  char- 
acter?" 

It  may  be  explained  that  finding  the  symphonic  form,  as  by  rule 
established,  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  poetic  music,  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  reproduction  and  re-enforcement  of  the  emotional  es- 
sence of  dramatic  scenes,  as  they  are  embodied  in  poems  or  pictures, 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  adopt  certain  divergences  from  the  pre- 
scribed symphonic  form,  and,  for  the  new  art-form  thus  created,  was 
consequently  obliged  to  invent  a  more  appropriate  title  than  that  of 
'symphony,'  the  formal  conditions  of  which  this  would  not  fulfil.  The 
inadequateness  of  the  old  symphonic  form  for  translating  into  music 
imaginative  conceptions  arising  from  poems  or  pictures,  and  which 
necessarily  must  be  presented  in  a  fixed  order,  lies  in  its  'recapitulation' 
section.  This  Liszt  has  dropped;  and  the  necessity  of  so  doing  is  ap- 
parent. Hence  he  has  been  charged  with  formlessness.  In  justifi- 
cation, therefore,  of  his  mode  of  procedure,  it  may  be  pointed  out  to 
those  of  his  critics  who  regard  every  divergence  from  established  form 
as  tending  to  formlessness,  that  the  form  which  he  has  devised  for  his 
Symphonic  Poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of 
the  so-called  classical  period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this 
apparent. 

"The  former  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (1)  the  exposition 
of  the  principal  subjects;  (2)  their  development;  and  (3)  their  reca- 
pitulation. For  this  Liszt  has  substituted  (1)  exposition;  (2)  develop- 
ment; and  (3)  further  development;  or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  ex- 
pressed it,  'nothing  else  but  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  subject 
and  its  expressible  development.'  Thus,  though  from  sheer  necessity 
rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthfulness,  unity  and  consist- 
ency are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system,  but  by  a  different 
method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

"In  listening  to  Liszt's  Symphonic   Poems  it  should    be  borne  in 
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mind  that  it  is  essentially  '  poetic '  or  '  program'  music  that  we  have 
to  deal  with,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  class  of  music,  as  repre- 
sented by  different  composers,  exists  in  very  varied  degrees.  Art  has 
been  thus  tersely  categorized  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts.  'All  art,'  he 
says,  'is  divisible  into  two  kinds:  (i)  that  which  is  primarily  symbolical, 
and  is  denned  by  the  Eastern  mind,  through  Zoroaster,  as  "apparent 
pictures  of  unapparent  realities";  (2)  that  which  is  dramatic  or  imi- 
tative of  nature,  and  defined  by  the  Western  mind,  through  Goethe, 
as  "Simple  Representation. " '  Such  a  definition  seems  as  applicable  to 
musical  as  to  plastic  art.  In  the  first  class  may  be  placed  all  'abso- 
lute' or  'abstract'  instrumental  music,  for  which  every  listener  may 
devise  a  'program'  for  himself,  though  none  be  avowedly  provided 
by  the  composer.  In  the  second  class  we  would  place  such  music  as 
comes  directly  under  the  denomination  of  'descriptive.' 

"Following  the  precedent  of  Bach  in  his  capriccio,  'Sopra  la  Lon- 
tananza  del  Frata  (sic)  dilettissimo, '  which  has  often  been  quoted  as  an 
early  instance  of  'program'  music  and  of  Beethoven  in  his  '  Pas- 
toral' Symphony  (to  mention  but  two  salient  examples  of  a  happy 
combination  of  the  symbolical  with  the  descriptive),  it  may  be  said 
of  Liszt  that  he  has  chosen  a  middle  course.  At  the  same  time,  while 
laying  a  far  greater  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  an  avowed  poetic  basis 
than  did  either  of  these  masters,  he  has  kept  the  'imaginative'  and 
the  'symbolical'  far  more  closely  in  view  than  the  'imitative'  and  the 
realistically  '  descriptive. ' " 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 

M™-  CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

M%  I      M   O  A         nillll     C       Ten  >ears'   experience    in  Teaching '  and' Singing'Mn 
III     HWfl        17*11  r  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Milan. 

Ilkflim       I     UUkk       VOCAL  STUDIO.   30  Stelnert    Hall.  BOSTON 
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MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES,  Contralto. 

Soloist,  The  Boston  Concert  Trio. 
602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 

Principal  of  the 

LIEDERHEIM  SCHOOL  of  VOCAL  MUSIC 

BOSTON  AND  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Liederheim  offers  a  unique  plan  for  the  education  of 
SINGERS ;  a  congenial  HOME  and  SAFE  school 
for  young  ladies ;  limited  numbers ;  personal  guid- 
ance ;  unusual  musical  opportunities ;  strong  Advisory 
Board  of  eminent  musicians  and  educators.  Send 
for  PROSPECTUS.  Both  Resident  and  Studio 
pupils.    Entrance  at  any  time. 


MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 

CONCERTS        ORATORIO       RECITALS 

Management,  The  Henry  Wolfsohn  Musical  Bureau 
1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM       ALDEN     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours  :  j  9"1  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS    BY    APPOINTMENT 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1009.1010 


LOUIS    NORMAN    CULLIS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

580  Main  Street.  East  Grande.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


iss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  MADAME  MARCHESI,  Paris. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  476-1 

218  Tbbmont  Street,  Boston 


JOHN  CROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   346  Huntington  Ave. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN.  Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


C.  B.   HAWLEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1 524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  end  Fridays 

Telephone 


Mrs.  S.  B.  NELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 
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MAJESTIC  THEATRE  .        ERIE 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-19J0 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  3 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

COPYRIGHT,   1909.  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED       BY      C.    ,A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


A  Little  Hand-Book 
For  all  Music 
Lovers 


Sent  Free 

upon 

Request 


- 


Here  is  a  little 
book  with  a  big 
thought  back  of  it. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  the 
noted  author  and  musi- 
cal critic,   has   done    for 
music  what  President  Eliot 
did  for  literature  in  his  much  discussed  "  five  foot  library." 

Taking  the  great  PIANOLA  catalog  of  over  15,000  titles,  Mr.  Finck  has 
selected  130.  choice  pieces  that  he  specially  recommends.  Moreover,  he  has 
grouped  them  into  "  Twenty  Musical  Evenings,"  so  that  they  [represent  a 
fascinating  plan  for  home  entertainment. 

Each  program  is  followed  by  interesting  comments.  The  book  is  a  sort  of 
Pianolist's  "  Baedeker,"  guiding  the  novice  in  the  selection  of  music  which  is 
both  first-class  and  popular. 

The  PIANOLA  PIANO 

Opens  Up  a  Wonderful  Field  of  Home  Entertainment 


Anyone  who  reads  this  little  book  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  un- 
limited enjoyment  that  the  PIANOLA 
Piano  brings  into  the  home.  Here  is  a 
delightful  means  of  entertainment  in 
which  the  entire  family  shares. 

The  PIANOLA  Piano  is  the  stan- 
dard instrument  of  its  kind.  It  is  the 
only  one  to  havereceived'the'unquali- 
fied  approval  of  the  musical  world.    It 


is  the  only  one  that  the  great  pianists 
themselves  are  willing  to  endorse. 

Only  in  the  PIANOLA  and  PIAN- 
OLA Piano  are  to  be  found  the  vital 
improvements  that  give  the  human- 
like quality  to  the  playing. 

The  Metrostyle  and  Themodist  are 
examples  of  the  exclusive  features  that 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  PIANOLA'S 
imitators. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


AEOLIAN  HALL 


362  Fifth  Ave./\iear  34th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-i 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowica,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                 Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.          Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O. 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

SchuRcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 


N  *0M 


Qaarter  Grand  Style   V,  in  figured.  Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It   is  but   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions  a   Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  Cnickermg  &  Sons  most  recent  triumpn, 
tne  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  m  artistic  piano  building,  and  tne  neir 
to  all  tne  qualities  tnat  tne  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 

CHICKERING    &  SONS    PIANOFORTE  MAKERS 

Established  1823 

791  TREMONT  STREET,  Corner  Northampton  Street,  near  Mass.  Ave. 
BOSTON 
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MAJESTIC  THEATRE 


ERIE 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  3 
AT  SA5  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 


Goldmark  .         .         .  "Rustic  Wedding"  Symphony,  E-flat  major, 

No.  i,  Op.  26 

I.  Wedding  March  :  Variations;  moderato  molto. 

II.  Bridal  Song:  Intermezzo,  Allegretto. 

III.  Serenade:  Scherzo;  Allegro  moderato  Scherzando. 

IV.  In  the  Garden :  Andante. 
V.  Dance :  Allegro  molto. 


Liszt      .         Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E-flat  major,  No.  i 


Wagner 


"Waldweben  "  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest"), 
from  "  Siegfried,"  Act  II. 


Wagner 


Overture,  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
Mine.  OLGA  SAMAROFF 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


*550 


%$gm6% 


THE  WORLD'S 


PIANO 


is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

WINTER  PIANO  COMPANY 

824  PARADE  STREET.  ERIE 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"    .    .    .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf-king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Plance,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end 
of  the  overture:  " Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter 
of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria  !  !  ! — C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,   Fatime,  Huon,   Scherasmin    (act 

TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Educational  Music  in  All  its  Branches. 

The  Most  Representative  Music  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Sole  Agents  for 
ENOCH   &   SONS,        London. 
ENOCH   &   CO.,  Paris. 

ELKIN   &   CO..  London. 

G.    RICORDI   &   CO..   Milan. 
E.   DOTESIO    &   CO.,  Spain. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  HAROMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano    to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman.''* 

Hardman    Pianos   may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments.       The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,    Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  in  Erie  by 

Stranburg's  Music  House,  1029  State  St. 


ii.,  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 
Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 
At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 

*  * 
The  first  performance  of  "Oberon"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York,  October  9,  1828,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
heroine,  and  Horn  the  Sir  Huon.  (There  was  a.performance  of  "Obe- 
ron," a  musical  romance,  September  20,  1826;  but  it  was  not  Weber's 
opera.  It  may  have  been  Cooke's  piece,  which  was  produced  at  Lon- 
don early  in  that  year.)  This  performance  was  "for  the  benefit  of 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Austin."  An  admirer,  whose  name  is  now  lost, 
spoke  of  her  "liquid  voice  coming  as  softly  on  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
snow  upon  the  waters  or  dew  upon  the  flowers."  White  says  that 
her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  delicious  quality.  "She  was  very 
beautiful,  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon  style  of 
beauty, — 'divinely  fair,'  with  blue  eyes  softly  bright,  golden  brown 
hair,  and  a  well-rounded  figure."  She  was  praised  lustily  in  print 
by  a  Mr.  Berkeley,  "a  member  of  a  noble  English  family,  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  managed  all  her  affairs  with  an  ardent  devotion  far 


THE    POWERS    HOTEL 

ROCHESTER,   NEW   YORK 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

j^ftP.     --vji 

One  of  the  safest  and  most  comfortable  hotels 
in  the  U.S.     §300,000  spent  on    im- 
provements in  last  two  years 

.'•  '§"<.-  '■      1 .! 

350  ROOMS 
ALMOST  ALL  WITH  BATH    OR    SHOWER 

il*y* 

EUROPEAN   PLAN 

Rates,  $1.50  with  or  without  shower;  $2.00, 
$2.50  to  $3.00  with  Bath 

Superior  Cuisine  and  Service 
Free  Electric  'Bus  Service 

MESSNER  &  SWENSON/  Props. 

beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  man  of  business.  She  visited  Boston 
during  the  season  of  1828-29,  and  she  sang  here  in  later  years.  White 
says  that  she  was  not  appreciated  at  first  in  New  York,  because  she 
had  made  her  debut  at  Philadelphia.  "For  already  had  the  public  of 
New  York  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  artists  of  any  pretensions  who  visited  the  country  pro- 
fessionally. And  it  is  true  that,  if  they  received  the  approbation  of 
New  York,  it  was  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  of  other  towns* 
Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  chose  Philadelphia  or  Boston  as  the 
scene  of  their  debut.  The  selection  was  in  itself  regarded  by  the 
Manhattanese  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  as  a  slight 
to  their  pretensions  as  arbiters;  and  in  such  cases  they  were  slow  at 
bestowing  their  approval,  however  well  it  might  be  deserved." 

I  doubt  whether  "Oberon"  was  performed  in  New  York  exactly  as 
Weber  wrote  it,  for  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  use  the  framework  and 
some  of  the  songs  of  an  opera  and  to  introduce  popular  airs  and  incon- 
gruous business.  "Oberon"  was  in  all  probability  first  given  in  this 
country  in  1870.  Performances,  however,  have  been  few.  There 
were  some  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1882,  when  the  part  of  Rezia 
was  taken  alternately  by  Miss  Lester  and  Miss  Leighton. 


Symphony,  "Rustic  Wedding,"  Op.  26 Carl   Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  now  living  at  Vienna.) 

Goldmark's  "Landliche  Hochzeit"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  seventh  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  at 
Vienna,  March  5,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
January  13,  1877.  The  first  movement  was  played  by  Mr.  Thomas  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  12,  1878,  and  in  Boston,  February  17  of 

1910-11 SEASON 1910-11 

/NOW  BOOKING 

"  He  is  a  musician  through  and  through." — Neuigkeitaweht  Blalt,  Vienna. 

Mr.  FRANCIS 

MACMILLEN 

VIOLIN  VIRTUOSO 

"  Seldom  does  one  hear  the  Goldmark  concerto  so  beautifully  played." —  Vienna  Tageblatt. 
"His  technic  is  unsurpassed  by  any  living  violinist." — London  Standard. 
"  His  phrasing  and  agility  make  his  hearers  marvel." — London  Times. 

Exclusive  Management  of  HAENSEL  &  JONES,  One  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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the  same  year.    The  Philharmonic  Society  played  the  whole  symphony 
here  February  21,  1883. 

The  "Wedding  March"  (first  movement),  Moderato  molto,  E-flat 
major,  2-4,  is  composed  of  a  theme,  twelve  variations,  and  a  Finale. 
The  theme  is  given  to  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  Some  char- 
acterize it  as  "  pastoral, ' '  probably  on  account  of  the  title.  ' '  Rustic ' '  is 
a  better  term.  Variation  I.  Theme  is  played  by  the  first  horn, 
accompanied  by  horns  and  string-bass.  Clarinets  and  flutes  enter 
with  a  fresh  melody.  Variation  II.  (Poco  animato)  is  given  to  the 
strings.  It  is  of"  free,  imitative,  contrapuntal  character,  and  some  of 
the  parts  are  now  and  then  strengthened  by  first  clarinet  and  bassoon. 
III.  (Allegro,  B-flat  minor,  6-8)  The  trombones  sound  the  first,  sim- 
plified measures  of  the  theme,  which  is  then  treated  freely.  IV. 
(Andante  con  moto,  quasi  Allegretto)  begins  with  an  expressive  melody 
in  the  strings.  The  coloring  suggests  vividly  the  composer  of  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  V.  (Allegretto)  Theme  in  the  basses  re-enforced 
by  bassoons  and  horns.  VI.  (Allegro  vivace)  This  variation  has  the 
character  of  a  scherzo?  VII.  (Allegretto  pesante)  The  variations 
now  become  freer  and  freer.  VIII.  (Allegro  scherzando)  Melody 
in  the.  horns.  IX.  (Allegretto,  quasi  Andantino)  A  tender,  elegiac 
movement  with  solos  for  oboe,  violin,  clarinet.  X.  (Molto  vivace) 
A  swift  and  brilliant  figure  in  the  violins,  with  theme  indicated  by  the 
basses  and  strings,  pizzicato.  XI.  (Andante  con  moto)  A  serious, 
melancholy  piece  in  E-flat  minor.  XII.  (Moderato)  A  variously 
colored  movement  in  B  major.  Finale:  The  theme  returns  with  the 
full  strength  of  the  orchestra.     Triangle,  big  drum,  and  cymbals  are 
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added.  Instruments  drop  out  one  by  one.  The  march  in  the  original 
form  is  heard  as  afar  off. 

"Bridal  Song."  Allegretto,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  second  move- 
ment is  dainty  and  not  without  a  playfulness  that  suggests  a  scherzo. 
The  oboe  has  a  contrasting  theme.  "The  song  may  be  sung  by  friends 
of  the  bride.  It  has  a  second  part,  with  a  tender  tune  for  the  oboe 
(as  if  one  of  the  bridesmaids  had  stepped  forward),  accompanied  by 
the  theme  of  the  march  in  the  basses." 

"Serenade."  Allegretto  moderato  scherzando,  D  major  2-2.  "After 
a  prelude,  two  oboes  sing  a  duet,  which  is  varied  and  developed  by 
other  instruments." 

" In  the  Garden."  Andante,  G  minor,  B-flat  andG-flat  major,4-4  and 
12-8.  The  love  scene  begins  with  a  dreamy  melody  for  clarinet,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  violins.  The  music  waxes  passionate,  and  there  is  the 
thought  of  a  dramatic  love  duet,  "in  which  the  tenor  is  represented 
by  'cellos  and  horns,  while  the  soprano's  place  is  taken  by  the  violins 
and  the  higher  wood-wind  instruments.  This  ecstatic  scene  is  very 
fully  developed."  A  passage  from  the  fourth  variation  of  the  first 
movement  is  introduced.  After  the  climax  the  first  theme  returns, 
and  the  movement  ends  quietly,  as  it  began. 

Finale.  "Dance."  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  A  hearty, 
jolly  dance,  which  is  developed  with  great  spirit.  There  is  an  inter- 
ruption,— the  return  of  the  tender  clarinet  scene  from  the  preceding 

movement. 

* 
*  * 

The  term  "symphony"  is  perhaps  a  misnomer.     "Suite"  would  be 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 
Composer 


FACE  TO  FACE        .        $0.60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .  .     .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages    .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot       .        .    .60 

•  High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .     .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .    .70 

•Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .    .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 
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Twill  Not  Be  Long   . 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.    .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .     .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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the  more  appropriate  word,  for  not  only  is  there  little  attention  paid  to 
the  sonata  form,  but  the  first  movement  is,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
a  set  of  variations.  But  the  word  "symphony"  is  applied  more  and 
more  to  compositions  that  in  one  way  or  another  disregard  the  tradi- 
tions :  witness  symphonies  by  Tschaikowsky,  Mahler,  Cesar  Franck. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 

and  the  usual  strings. 

* 
*  * 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  ninj  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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claim:  'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 

*  * 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Over-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 
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Mme.  Olga  SamaroFF  was  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  August  8, 
1880.  A  very  young  child,  she  was  taught  by  her  grandmother, 
a  German  pianist,  and  when  she  was  nine  years  old  she  studied 
for  four  months  with  Const  antin  von  Sternberg.  Her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  she  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mar- 
montel,  Senior,  for  several  years.  From  Marmontel  she  went  to  Widor. 
In  1895  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  studied  five  years  in 
the  class  of  Delaborde.  After  she  left  the  Conservatory  she  travelled 
in  Europe  for  two  years.  Returning  to  this  country,  she  took  a  few 
lessons  of  Ernest  Hutcheson.  She  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where 
she  studied  with  Jedliczka.  Her -first  public  appearance  was  at  New 
York,  with  orchestra,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  January  18,  1905.  Her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quar- 
tet, April  10,  1905,  when  she  played  with  Mr.  Krasselt  Saint-Saens's 
Violoncello  Sonata  in  C  minor.  She  gave  concerts  in  London  in  the 
following  May  and  June.  She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Steinert 
Hall  (November  23,  1905,  January  20,  1906)  and  in  Chickering  Hall 
(February  18,  November  5,  1906).  She  played  at  the  Sunday  Cham- 
ber Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  December  16,  1906;  gave  a  recital 
in  Chickering  Hall,  October  28,  1907;  played  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister's  concerts,  December  16,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  March  17,  1908  (Cesar  Franck's  Pianoforte  Quintet). 
She  gave  concerts  in  Europe  in  the  season  of  1908-09.  On  October  16, 
1909,  she  gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  an  orchestra 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

She  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  21,  1906  (Grieg's  Concerto);  February  9,  1907  (Tschai- 
kowsky's  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor),  April  4,  1908  (Liszt's  Concerto 
in  E-flat  major,  No.  1).  She  also  played  at  the  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fund  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  29,  1906  (Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-flat  major),  and  at  the 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  20,  1909  (Schumann's  Concerto). 


Concerto  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra.. 

*  The  date  February  16,  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeilschrift  jiir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  program  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  " Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
el  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905)  says:   "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,*  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the^Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Biilow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

*  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Biilow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Biilow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  "  I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkiinstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outrie,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be-clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment, 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self- forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 
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have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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poser.  The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  to  her:  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto?  No  one  has  yet 
had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
coolly  in  her  Munich  German:  "  Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
nit— i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolffenbiittel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals ' ' ;  but  should  not  the  word  "  manghanghim ' ' 
be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum*  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agminasistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see  A. 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i,  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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When  you  were  engaged 
Why  not  now? 
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* 

*  * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885);  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903);  George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904); 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906) ;  Olga  Samaroff,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d'Albert  (November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  1 8,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Rudiger,  December 
20,  1893). 


ENTR'ACTE. 

IN   DEFENCE  OF  TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

(From  the  Times,  London,  October  30,  1909.) 

The  programme  of  Signor  Busoni's  recital  last  Saturday  consisted 
entirely  of  transcriptions  by  the  pianist  of  various  works  by  Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Paganini,  and  Liszt.  At  the  first  of  the  concerts 
given  this  season  by  the  Classical  Concert  Society  Mr.  Borwick  played 
his  own  transcription  -of  Bach's  well-known  Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  G;  and  only  a  week  or  so  ago  the  repertoire  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
Orchestra  was  increased  by  an  arrangement  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Wood 
of  some  movements  from  Bach's  organ  sonatas.  This  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  latter-day  programmes  alone.  For  many  years  the  names 
of  Bach-Liszt,  Wagner- Wilhelmj,  Schubert-Tausig,  and  other  composite 
composers  have  been  familiar  in  the  concert-room.  A  glance  at  pub- 
lishers' lists  will  show  that  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  transcriptions, 
and  in  a  volume  like  the  thematic  catalogue  of  Brahms 's  works  there 
is  hardly  an  entry  of  an  instrumental  composition  which  is  not  followed 
by  a  string  of  alternative  versions.  Wherever  we  turn  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  transcriptions  and  arrangements,  and  the  number 
and  variety  which  are  to  be  found  show  that  the  habit  of  making  them 
is  not  casual,  but  systematic.  Anything  which  is  systematic  is  worth 
inquiring  into,  and,  when  one  hears  the  conservative  school  dismissing 
the  work  of  transcribers  with  a  horrified  wave  of  the  hand  as  mere 
vandalism,  one  can  only  regard  their  words  (to  quote  a  well-known 
Latinist)  as  speech  divorced  from  thought. 

Even  when  the  question  of  the  value  and  legitimacy  of  transcriptions 
is  regarded  impartially,  certain  fallacies  are  commonly  met  with  in 
discussing  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
transcriptions  are  made  only  for  the  piano.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course, 
that  every  conceivable  kind  of  music,  from  operas,  symphonies,  and 
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string  quartets  down  to  songs  and  instrumental  solos  and  duets,  has 
been  arranged  for  the  piano.  It  is  also  quite  natural,  for  most  people 
possess  pianos  and  many  try  to  play  them.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  make 
the  pianist,  for  all  his  sins,  a  scapegoat  on  every  occasion,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  all  the  more  unfair,  as  practically  every  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  has  had  music  arranged  for  it,  and  even  the  orchestra  itself 
is  responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  transcriptions.  Bach's  Organ 
Toccata  in  F,  movements  from  his  organ  sonatas,  Mendelssohn's 
"Spring  Song"  from  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  Weber's  "Invitation  a  la 
Valse,"  Schumann's  "Bilder  aus  Osten,"  a  group  of  Bizet's  "Jeux 
d'Enfants,"  originally  written  for  four  hands,  the  funeral  marches  from 
piano  sonatas  by  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  and  many  other  pianoforte 
pieces  too  numerous  to  mention  have  been  transferred  to  the  orchestra. 
And,  now  that  singers  like  to  sing  songs  as  well  as  scenas  from  operas 
with  the  band,  it  is  fairly  common  to  find  the  accompaniments  in 
Schubert's  songs  orchestrated  for  the  purpose,  while  some  composers — 
Berlioz,  for  instance,  and  Hugo  Wolf — have  forestalled  the  professional 
arranger  by  doing  the  work  themselves.  As  to  the  various  instruments 
in  the  orchestra,  the  limited  repertoire  available  for  most  of  them  has 
led  to  the  fabrication  of  numerous  transcriptions.  Wind  instruments, 
in  particular,  are  badly  off  for  solo  music,  and  so  they  play  things 
which  were  originally  written  for  string  instruments  of  more  or  less 
corresponding  compass.  The  double-bass,  again,  is  not  well  supplied, 
so  some  one  arranges  for  it  a  work  for  bassoon  by  Mozart,  or  a  concerto 
by  Handel.  Similarly  the  harp,  when  it  is  tired  of  Saint-Saens,  De- 
bussy, and  the  few  composers  who  have  written  specially  for  it,  likes 
to  play  the  pianoforte  works  of  Chopin.  Even  drums  have  made  their 
voices  heard  and  had  music  transcribed  for  them. 

It  is,  secondly,  quite  inaccurate  to  suppose  that  musicians  arrange 
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only  other  people's  music,  and  not  their  own.  Apart  from  the  familiar 
case  of  Handel's  taking  his  Italian  chamber  duets  and  converting 
them  into  the  stupendous  choruses  of  The  Messiah,  there  are  heaps 
of  instances  of  the  great  composers,  not  expanding  and  rearranging, 
but  literally  resetting  their  works  for  a  different  instrument  or  combi- 
nation of  instruments.  In  Bach,  for  instance,  we  find  movements  of 
pianoforte  concertos  and  suites  for  violin  turned  into  orchestral  preludes 
to  church  cantatas.  We  find  violin  works  arranged  for  piano  (and,  in 
one  case,  even  for  organ),  and  piano  works  arranged  for  violin.  Beet- 
hoven arranged  his  Second  Symphony  as  a  piano  trio  and  his  violin 
concerto  as  a  piano  concerto.  Brahms  used  the  same  material  twice 
over  in  two  familiar  cases, — the  Sonata  for  two  pianos,  which  was 
arranged  from  the  piano  Quintet  in  F  minor,  and  the  Variations  on 
the  Theme  of  Haydn,  which  are  written  for  orchestra  and  for  two 
pianos. 

A  further  fallacy  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  sacrilegious 
in  rearranging  some  one  else's  music,  whatever  one  does  with  one's 
•own,  independently  of  the  success  or  failure  with  which  it  is  done. 
It  may  be  comforting  to  some  to  call  it  sacrilegious  when  they  think 
of  Liszt,  but  not  so  convenient  when  they  are  reminded  that  there  is 
hardly  a  single  composer,  from  the  great  men  down  to  those  of  the 
present  day,  who  has  not  rearranged  or  adapted  the  works  of  other 
writers.  Bach  made  numerous  piano  transcriptions  of  the  violin  works 
of  contemporary  Italians,  arranging  amongst  other  things  of  Vivaldi 
a  Concerto  for  four  violins  as  a  concerto  for  four  pianos;  Mozart  ar- 
ranged five  of  the  fugues  from  the  "48"  for  string  quartet;  both 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  provided  Bach's  Chaconne  with  an  accom- 
paniment, and  Busoni  has  transcribed  it  for  the  piano;  Schumann  also 
transcribed  some  of  Paganini's  violin  caprices;  Liszt  rewrote  Schubert's 
Wanderer  Phantasia,  and  Busoni  has  rewritten  that  arrangement — but 
the  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely. 

Of  course,  if  the  transcriber  bungles  his  work,  or  if  he  is  not  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  composer  whom  he  is  transcribing,  or  if  he 
allows  his  own  personality  to  obscure  the  figure  of  the  original  composer 
(as  Liszt  sometimes,  but  not  by  any  means  always,  does),  then  the 
best  place  for  his  transcription  is  the  paper  basket.  But  if  he  succeeds 
in  rescuing  great  masterpieces  from  oblivion  or  neglect,  if  he  can  enable 
us  to  hear  beautiful  things  which  without  him  we  should  never  hear, 
or  if  he  can  quicken  and  vitalize  the  music  of  the  past  and  make  it 
intelligible  and  alive  for  us,  are  we  to  call  him  a  Philistine  and  pass 
by  on  the  other  side?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  honor  him  for  saving 
beauty  that  was  lost  and  for  recreating  beauty  that  was  dead  ? 

The  noblest  works  of  Bach  have  been  rescued  from  the  stuffy  ob- 
scurity of  the  organ  loft  and  made  familiar  to  thousands  of  concert- 
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goers  by  Liszt,  Tausig,  D 'Albert,  Busoni,  Philipp,  and  other  pioneers. 
Godowsky  has  taken  the  ballet  music  of  Lully  and  Rameau  and  pre- 
served it  for  modern  ears  by  making  it  dance  to  a  modern  piano,  just 
as  Stanford  and  Wood  have  preserved  the  old  Irish  ballads  by  support- 
ing the  voice  with  rich  polyphonic  accompaniments.  To  play  and 
sing  these  things  as  they  were  written  without  the  ears  that  they  were 
written  for  and  without  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  originally 
given  will  generally  end  in  their  being  damned  as  "quaint."  No  art 
was  quaint  while  it  was  living,  and  the  function  of  transcribers  has 
been  to  keep  things  alive. 

Not  all  transcriptions,  of  course,  are  artistic  in  aim  or  vital  in  effect. 
Some,  like  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  have  been  undertaken 
to  please  a  friend,  or,  like  many  of  Brahms's  and  Dvorak's,  because  a 
publisher  asked  for  them,  or,  as  too  many  young  composers  have  found, 
because  a  piece  of  hack-work  brought  them  in  a  few  guineas.  The 
great  age  for  rearrangements  of  this  sort  was  the  eighteenth  century; 
for  when  every  one  took  his  instrument  with  his  walking-stick  under 
his  arm,  and  packed  his  music-case  with  his  linen  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  number  of  impromptu  musical  performances  which  had  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Court  and  Household  musicians  was  legion,  and  there 
is  little  of  the  chamber  music  by  well-known  names  of  that  period 
which  was  not  altered  and  reset  as  occasion  required. 

But  the  artistic  and  beautiful  transcriptions  which  the  great  com- 
posers and  pianists  have  given  us  are  what  we  are  here  concerned  with, 
and  for  these  the  claim  is  made  that  they  are  real  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  music.  They  come  to  us  with  the  beauty  of  the  original 
and  with  an  added  beauty  of  their  own.  No  one  who  has  played 
Brahms's  transcriptions  of  his  own  symphonies  or  Liszt's  of  Beethoven's, 
no  one  who  has  looked  at  Bizet's  Pianiste  Chanteur  or  Franck's  tran- 
scriptions of  Les  Bolides  and  the  symphonic  interlude  in  Redemption, 
or  the  arrangement  of  the  air  in  D  minor  from  t<he  ballet  in  Orphee  by 
Saint-Saens  and  Sgambati,  can  have  helped  being  struck  not  only  by 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  texture  of  the  orchestral  writing  is  taken 
to  pieces  and  rewoven  for  the  keyboard,  but  also  with  the  actual  beauty 
of  the  arrangement  itself.     Other  examples  of  arrangements  of  striking 
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beauty  and  interest  besides  those  already  mentioned  may  be  found  in 
Brahms's  version  of  Schumann's  Piano  Quartet  and  of  his  own  Piano 
Quartet  in  A  as  piano  duets,  and  in  Schumann's  Piano  Quintet  as 
arranged  by  Clara  Schumann  in  the  same  way.  Schubert  also  made 
beautiful  transcriptions  of  some  of  his  own  overtures,  and  it  is  now 
almost  certainly  established  that  the  lovely  duet  known  as  the  ' '  Grand 
Duo"  is  a  transcription  of  the  lost  Gastein  symphony. 

The  chief  reason  why  these  arrangements  are  beautiful  as  well  as 
successful  is  that  the  men  who  made  them  have  realized  that  in  re- 
writing for  one  instrument  music  that  was  originally  written  for  another 
it  is  no  use  transcribing  note  for  note.  What  has  to  be  done  is  to 
obtain  not  an  imitation  but  a  corresponding  effect,  not  a  mere  copy 
but  a  re-creation.  A  great  Greek  scholar  of  our  day  has  pointed  out 
that  translation  with  success  is  always  possible  when  in  the  translator's 
language  there  exists  a  native  form  and  manner  corresponding.  And 
what  is  true  of  language  is  true  of  music.  To  translate  one  kind  of 
music  into  another,  you  must  use  a  language  and  an  idiom  that  corre- 
spond. If  the  literal  transcription  may  be  said  to  be  like  a  photograph, 
the  free  translation  is  like  an  engraving,  and,  as  in  an  engraving,  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  it  is  twofold, — there  is  the  pleasure  that  one  takes 
in  the  beauty  of  the  original,  and  there  is  the  pleasure  that  one  takes 
in  the  new  form  of  it  and  in  the  skill  spent  in  transferring  an  idea  from 
one  medium  into  another.  Bach's  Chaconne  in  Brahms's  arrangement 
of  it  as  a  piano  study  for  the  left  hand  is  a  transcription;  in  Busoni's 
glowing  arrangement  of  it  as  a  piano  piece  it  is  a  translation.  In  some 
of  his  arrangements  Busoni  has  expanded  the  original  material.  In 
his  transcription,  for  instance,  of  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major 
from  the  first  book  of  the  "48"  he  has  written  a  cadenza  in  which 
the  themes  of  both  prelude  and  fugue  are  combined.  Similarly  Saint- 
Saens  has  added  to  his  arrangement  of  a  movement  from  the  ballet  in 
Alceste  a  remarkably  effective  fugue  on  the  various  subjects,  and  Liszt, 
while  keeping  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  text  in  some  of  the  songs 
which  he  has  arranged,  in  others  (in  "Adelaide,"  for  instance)  has 
practically  made  a  free  fantasia  out  of  the  original.  But  the  question 
of  free  fantasias  and  of  that  specialized  form  of  free  fantasia,  the  varia- 
tion on  a  theme,  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  which  is  only 
concerned  to  show  that  the  composite  composer  has  preserved  and 
created  a  great  quantity  of  beautiful  music,  and  that  we  cannot  there- 
fore afford  to  ignore  the  significance  of  his  hyphen. 


"Wal,dweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."  He 
gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 
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Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — 

"Mirnmy  *  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 
of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.  Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail :  he  wants 
to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 
to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov- 
ing mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 
the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper;  fights;  and  is  forth- 
with slain,  to  h'is  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one  learns 
to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siegfried,  stung  by 
the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  tastes 
it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  saying  to  him,  and,  instructed  by 
it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes  into  the  cave  to 
secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy  returns 
and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over  the 
sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried  comes 
from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed  by 
the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 
fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self-revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 

*  The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  of  the  "Ring"  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tumult 
of  springs  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots  him 
to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings 
later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind 
instruments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  ,in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive, 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  lin- 
ger; Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg;  Brunn- 
hilde,  Materna;    Krda,  Luise  Jaide;    Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary; 
Alberich,  Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli 
Lehmann;    Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"      .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
1  annhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bol ten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.     Carl  Bergmann  conducted.     The  New  York 
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Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser;  "The  lady 'singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  program  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicans."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

*  * 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of,  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction.  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons) .  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 
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"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  B  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


MUSICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER    £ ^^*E 

BOSTON 
MiSS  nil  1 9  ft  1 1  I   A    llll  I  i^pp  Teacher  oi  Singing 

602  Pierce  Building 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays   and    Fridays   at 
Lasell  Seminary. 


PRISCILLA  WHITE 


Miss  KATHRRINR  TJNflOTiN       wm  receive  pupils  at  her  studio  **  New 

flllW    HAlIlflninJ}    JjlllUULM,  York  Saturdaysand  Mondays  of  each  week. 

SOLO   SOPRANO.  Engagements  may   be   made   for   Private 


Representing 

Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER. 


Musicales. 

254  West  85th  Street 


FRED'C  MARTIN 


BASSO 

Management 
HAENSEL  and  JONES 
1  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

IMPORTANT  ENGAGEMENTS 

SEASON  1909-10 
Handel  and   Haydn  Society,  Boston,  Mass.       Mozart  Club,  Pittsburg,  Pa.       Musical 
Association,  Albany,  N.Y.     Quartet  Society,  Houston,  Texas.     Choral  Club,  Manches- 
ter, N.H.      Orpheus  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Orpheus   Club,  Toledo,   Ohio.     Quartet 
Club,  Galveston,  Texas. 
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PIANIST. 

RICHARD  PLATT      23  ste|nert  hall    boston 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

CONTRALTO    SOLOIST 

HELEN  ALLEN  HINT  No. -— ~ING 

BOSTON 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Carnegla  Hall,  Naw  York  City 
Permanent  studio  address,  Carnegla  Hall,  N.Y.         Boston,  Mass.,  Huntington  Chambers.  Tuesdays 

Hipp  ■■■■      ■      SfW  C3h  ■■■#k\4fcBfe  Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

HllOO  HH                                      BJ9  iBff  1                     ri  Soloist :    Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

■  HI  1  $i               H*    B%  flfW  I  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 

Anna  111  ILI»kil  VW    U  U   Li  Kneisel  Quartet, 

nil  HU  ■■■amaSPW  i&  ■  ■    W  ^  tW  studio .  pierce  Bldg  #|  Copley  Sq.,  Boston 

WIL/La/iTLlx.1-1     160BoyIstonSt.    FLIN     1 

Soloist  with  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (Boston)  six  times. 


VAN  YORX 


Mr.  =  Tenor  arid  Mrs, -Soprano 

Under  Management  of 
ARTHUR  F   GOODRICH 
STUDIO :  434  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  39th  St.    Tel.  3701-Murray  Hill  2  West  39th  Street 

E  ■*■«   Jt     Mk      WkU  #%  BARITONE  New  York  Oratorio    Society  (Two 

D  L    m#    g\    ^\M  ^^  THE  WOLCOTT  Appearances),  People's  Choral  Union 

|    kfl    W    #^  I  ^  W  5th  Ave.  and  31st  St.  of  N.Y.,  Pittsburgh  Festival  Orchestra, 

N  NEW  YORK  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Philadelphia,  etc. 

SINGING  Lamperti  Method 

Conductor  People's  Choral  Union,  400  Voices 
FREDERICK  W  COACHING 

Send  for  information  as  to  Special  Course,  Three  Months,  Lesson  Every  Day,  $120,  to 
12  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 

BOSTON,  MASS, 


WODELL 


CLARA  TIPPETT, 


Wme.  CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

Ten  years'  experience    in  Teaching'fandJ  Singing  in 

London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Milan. 
VOCAL  STUDIO.  30  Steinert   Hall.  BOSTON 


CLARA  POOLE 
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MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES,  Contralto. 

Soloist,  The  Boston  Concert  Trio. 
602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 

Principal  of  the 

UEDERHEIM  SCHOOL  of  VOCAL  MUSIC 

BOSTON  AND  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Liederheim  offers  a  unique  plan  for  the  education  of 
SINGERS ;  a  congenial  HOME  and  SAFE  school 
for  young  ladies  ;  limited  numbers  ;  personal  guid- 
ance ;  unusual  musical  opportunities  ;  strong  Advisory 
Board  of  eminent  musicians  and  educators.  Send 
for  PROSPECTUS.  Both  Resident  and  Studio 
pupils.    Entrance  at  any  time. 


MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 

CONCERTS        ORATORIO        RECITALS 

Management,  The  Henry  Wolfsohn  Musical  Bureau 
1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM       ALDCN     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  <  £~    Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


SIXTH  YEAR  1909*1910 

LOUIS    NORMAN    CULLiS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  MADAME  MARCHESI,  Paris. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


GQLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218Tbbmont  Street,  Boston 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Aye. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
fipish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 
OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE  BREEN,   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


C.  B.  HAWLEY, 


VOCAL  TEACHER, 


Composer  and 

Conductor 
Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 


Mrs.  S.  B.  HELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE     .     .     .     ROCHESTER 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 


ioatott  %mjwmuj  (Prdyratra 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  4 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


A  Little  Hand-Book 
For  all  Music 
Lovers 


Sent  Free 

upon 

Request 
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Here  is  a  little 
book  with  a  big 
thought  back  of  it. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  the 
noted  author  and  musi- 
cal critic,  has   done    for 
music  what  President  Eliot 
did  for  literature  in  his  much  discussed  "  five  foot  library." 

Taking  the  great  PIANOLA  catalog  of  over  15,000  titles,  Mr.  Finck  has 
selected  130  choice  pieces  that  he  specially  recommends.  Moreover,  he  has 
grouped  them  into  "Twenty  Musical  Evenings,"  so  that  they  represent  a 
fascinating  plan  for  home  entertainment. 

Each  program  is  followed  by  interesting  comments.  The  book  is  a  sort  of 
Pianolist's  "  Baedeker,"  guiding  the  novice  in  the  selection  of  music  which  is 
both  first-class  and  popular. 

The  PIANOLA  PIANO 

Opens  Up  a  Wonderful  Field  of  Home  Entertainment 


Anyone  who  reads  this  little  book  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  un- 
limited enjoyment  that  the  PIANOLA 
Piano  brings  into  the  home.  Here  is  a 
delightful  means  of  entertainment  in 
which  the  entire  family  shares. 

The  PIANOLA  Piano  is  the  stan- 
dard instrument  of  its  kind.  It  is  the 
only  one  to  have  received  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  musical  world.    It 


is  the  only  one  that  the  great  pianists 
themselves  are  willing  to  endorse. 

Only  in  the  PIANOLA  and  PIAN- 
OLA Piano  are  to  be  found  the  vital 
improvements  that  give  the  human- 
like quality  to  the  playing. 

The  Metrostyle  and  Themodist  are 
examples  of  the  exclusive  features  that 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  PIANOLA'S 
imitators. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


AEOLIAN  HALL  362  Fifth  Ave.,  near  34th  Street 

Represented  by 
THE  H.  TRACY  BALCOM  COMPANY  38  East  Avenue,  Rochester 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty- 1 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                 Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

"Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.          Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones 

Tub> 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O. 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

SchuScker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 


Quarter   Grand  Style   V,  in  figured  Mabogany, 
price  $650 

It   is  but   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions  a  Masterpiece   or  piano    building. 

It  is  Cbickering  &  Sons  most  recent  triumpb, 
tne  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  m  artistic  piano  building,  and  tne  beir 
to  all  tne  qualities  tbat  tbe  name  of  its  makers 
implies. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

DUFFY-McINNERNEY  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
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LYCEUM  THEATRE       .       .       .       ROCHESTER 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 
MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  4 
AT  8. 15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 

Weber  ....     Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischutz  " 


Rimsky-Korsakoff         .        Symphonic  Suite,  "  Scheherazade  "  (after  "  The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Kalandar -Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.     The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  against 

a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


Liszt      .         Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1 


Wagner  .         .         .     "Waldweben  "  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest"), 

from  "  Siegfried,"  Act  II. 

Wagner  .         .         .    Prelude  to  "  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  " 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  OLGA  SAMAROFF 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphonic  suite 
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"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE— 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


fflliFu 


J^ta^e 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

J.  W.  MARTIN  BROS. 

ROCHESTER 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz". Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows :  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer  ; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the 
original  building,  which  was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm; 
Overture  and  Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen 
music-pieces  were  stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly 
well,  and  was  sung  con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and 
took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler  and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could 
not  get  hold  of  the  others.  Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli 
Deo  Gloria,"'  Some  of  these  verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on 
Spontini,  much  to  Weber's  distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  "Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Die  Frieschutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 

TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Educational  Music  in  All  its  Branches. 

The  Most  Representative  Music  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Sole  Agents  for 
ENOCH   &   SONS,        London. 
ENOCH   &   CO.,  Paris. 

ELKIN   &   CO.,  London. 

G.   RICORDI   &   CO.,  Milan. 
E.   DOTESIO   &  CO.,  Spain. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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A    Grand    Piano   to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  of  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  letter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman.'"' 

Hardman    Pianos   may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments.      The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  "  designs. 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  in  Rochester  by 

E.  J.  Chapman,  63  State  Street 


clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that 
applause  at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinem  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
i87i,pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniousfy  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.     As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:   "Weber's  overture, 
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far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (1787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  portrait 
of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet, 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.     The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
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the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me 
incomparably  more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischutz'?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm  ? 
O  Weber!!" 
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*  * 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  program-book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
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FACE  TO  FACE 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)  .  .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages   .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing    .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .    .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties  .    .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


'Twill  Not  Be  Long  .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.    .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz.'* 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schtitz, 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

* 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,f  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer,  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron, 
who  left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather  an 
English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment.  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  1 'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castel-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grover[s 
Dictionary,  to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 

t  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "  History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  "Himsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;    died  June 

2i,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Paur  on  April  17,  1897. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  f  Ship. 
Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.    The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.     It  is  proclaimed 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  late  Russian  publisher.  One  or  two  music  lexicons 
give  May  22. 

_t"The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (b.c.  3500).  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  its  actual  condition' Sindbad'  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's  'Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
traveller's  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from  Al-Idrisi,  Al-Kazwini,  and  Ibn  al-Wardi.  Here  we 
find  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  '  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Karaarupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  'Odyssey'  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  mediaeval  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,' in  which  the  origin  of  Sinbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered," 
by  Richard  Hole  (London,  1797). 

Concert-Direction        -        -        -       M.  H.  HANSON 
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immediately  and  heaviiy  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in-  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
on  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  B  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Kalandar* -Prince. 
The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccioso  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The, accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.    The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.    The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)   and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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"they  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an|only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is,  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclu- 
sion. 
"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
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the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.f 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 

t  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2) 
were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Aboulfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstonej  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  II.,  chapter  ii.):  "But  this  assertion,  how  positive 
soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass, 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants, 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  "  Peter  Wilkins"; 
the  "Novus  Orbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails. 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  not  long  ago 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joedern 
province  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded." 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self- forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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Mme.  Olga  SAMAROtftf  was  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  August  &, 
1880.  A  very  young  child,  she  was  taught  by  her  grandmother, 
a  German  pianist,  and  when  she  was  nine  years  old  she  studied 
for  four  months  with  Constantin  von  Sternberg.  Her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  she  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mar- 
montel,  Senior,  for  several  years/  From  Marmontel  she  went  to  Widor. 
In  1895  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  studied  five  years  in 
the  class  of  Delaborde.  After  she  left  the  Conservatory  she  travelled 
in  Europe  for  two  years.  Returning  to  this  country,  she  took  a  few 
lessons  of  Ernest  Hutcheson.  She  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where 
she  studied  with  Jedliczka.  Her  first  public  appearance  was  at  New 
York,  with  orchestra,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  January  18,  1905.  Her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quar- 
tet, April  10,  1905,  when  she  played  with  Mr.  Krasselt  Saint-Saens's 
Violoncello  Sonata  in  C  minor.  She  gave  concerts  in  London  in  the 
following  May  and  June.  She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Steinert 
Hall  (November  23,  1905,  January  20,  1906)  and  in  Chickering  Hall 
(February  18,  November  5,  1906).  She  played  at  the  Sunday  Cham- 
ber Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  December  16,  1906;  gave  a  recital 
in  Chickering  Hall,  October  28,  1907;  played  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister's  concerts,  December  16,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  March  17,  1908  (Cesar  Franck's  Pianoforte  Quintet). 
She  gave  concerts  in  Europe  in  the  season  of  1908-09.  On  October  16, 
1909,  she  gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  an  orchestra 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

She  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  21,  1906  (Grieg's  Concerto) ;  February  9,  1907  (Tschai- 
kowsky's  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor),  April  4,  1908  (Liszt's  Concerto 
in  E-flat  major,  No.  1).  She  also  played  at  the  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fund  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  29,  1906  (Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-flat  major),  and  at  the 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  20,  1909  (Schumann's  Concerto). 
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Concerto  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding^  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,f  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Biilow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschrijt  fur  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  program  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  " Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
el  Gazelle  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905)  says:    "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Biilow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Biilow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  "  I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stem's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carol yne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outrie,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 
s  "The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of.  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment, 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.     They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor -general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March",  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  §elf,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like^draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant.  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  to  her:  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto  ?  No  one  has  yet 
had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
coolly  in  her  Munich  German:  "Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolff enbiittel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals  ";  but  should  not  the  word  "  manghanghim  " 
be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum*  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agminasistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 

* 
*  * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885);  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski -(November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903);    George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904); 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see  A, 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i,  c.  ax,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906);  Olga  Samaroff,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d'Albert  (November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Riidiger,  December 
20,  1893). 


"Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."  He 
gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — 

"Mimmy  *  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 
of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.  Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail :  he  wants 
to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 
to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov  - 
ing  mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 

*  The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  of  the  "Ring"  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper;  fights;  and  is  forth- 
with slain,  to  his  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one  learns 
to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siegfried,  stung  by 
the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  tastes 
it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  saying  to  him,  and,  instructed  by 
it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes  into  the  cave  to 
secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy  returns 
and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over  the 
sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried  comes 
from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed  by 
the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 
fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self-revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 
fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tumult 
of  springs  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots  him 
to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings 
later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind 
instruments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16 , 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  lin- 
ger; Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Materna;   Brda,  Luise  Jaide;    Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  .the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary; 
Alberich,  Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli 
Lehmann;    Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  op  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Ntirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger. '  "  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walktire," — and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  in  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and -Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Billow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

The  program  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Niirnberg"  (new)      .    .  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,   Male  Chorus, 

and  Orchestra       Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RubsamEn. 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886:  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reid,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 


FOX-BUONAMICI 

School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

Mr.  FELIX  FOX  I  Directors 

Mr.  CARLO  BUONAMICI  (  UIrectors 

Offers  a  complete  course  of  instruction,  extending  from  the  elementary  to  the  most 
advanced  grades.  The  work  of  the  school  is  carried  on  by  a  corps  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  directors.  There  are 
classes  for  the  study  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  sight-playing. 

Address,  THE  REGISTRAR,  FOX-BUONAMICI  SCHOOL, 

Circulars,  etc.,  on  Application.  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano  .    .    .    » Liszt 

Mr.  v.  Bulow. 
"O  lieb'   so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed 

Chorus,  Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

Part  II. 

"  Ritter  Toggenburg,"  Symphony  in  one  movement  (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht" ". Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Friihlingslied " Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  LESSiAK  and  Mr.  John. 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Tannhauser" .  Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good:  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Briefen,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 

-  *See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1898),  pp. 
200-210. 
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with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda, 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  .  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther 's  ardor  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention ;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.    The  counter-theme  in  the 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 
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'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare  ?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte  !  "  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is 
developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

ROCHESTER  MUSIC  TEACHER 
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Management 
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PIANIST. 
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ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 
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WIETING  OPERA  HOUSE     .     .     SYRACUSE 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  J909-J9J0 


liusfcm  ^mpl|n«g  (Drdjratra 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5 
AT  8.J5  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,   1909    BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


A  Little  Hand-Book 
For  all  Music 
Lovers 


Sent  Free 

upon 

Request 


'     Here  is  a  little 
book  with,  a  big 
'/     thought  back  of  it. 
'    Henry  T.  Finck,  the 
noted  author  and  musi- 
cal critic,  has   done    for 
music  what  President  Eliot 
did  for  literature  in  his  much  discussed  "  five  foot  library." 

Taking  the  great  PIANOLA  catalog  of  over  15,000  titles,  Mr.  Finck  has 
selected  130  choice  pieces  that  he  specially  recommends.  Moreover,  he  has 
grouped  them  into  "Twenty  Musical  Evenings,"  so  that  they  represent  a 
fascinating  plan  for  home  entertainment. 

Each  program  is  followed  by  interesting  comments.  The  book  is  a  sort  of 
Pianolist's  "Baedeker,"  guiding  the  novice  in  the  selection  of  music  which  is 
both  first-class  and  popular. 

The  PIANOLA  PIANO 

Opens  Up  a  Wonderful  Field  of  Home  Entertainment 


Anyone  who  reads  this  little  book  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  un- 
limited enjoyment  that  the  PIANOLA 
Piano  brings  into  the  home.  Here  is  a 
delightful  meana  of  entertainment  in 
which  the  entire  family  shares. 

The  PIANOLA  Piano  is  the  stan- 
dard instrument  of  its  kind.  It  is  the 
only  one  to  have  received  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  musical  world.    It 


is  the  only  one  that  the  great  pianists 
themselves  are  willing  to  endorse. 

Only  in  the  PIANOLA  and  PIAN- 
OLA Piano  are  to  be  found  the  vital 
improvements  that  give  the  human- 
like quality  to  the  playing. 

The  Metrostyle  and  Themodist  are 
examples  of  the  exclusive  features  that 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  PIANOLA'S 
imitators. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


AEOLIAN  HALL 
LElTER  BROS. 


NEW  YORK 


362  Fifth  Ave,  near  34th  Street 
Represented  by 

333  South  Salina  Street,  Syracuse 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty-r 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concertmaster.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rlssland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                 Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 
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Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R 
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Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 
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Mueller,  F. 
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Helleberg,  J. 
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Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones 

Tuba 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz.  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

SchuScker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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PROGRAMME 

Beethoven    .    .         .         .         .         .    Overture,  "  Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


Rimsky-Korsakoff         .         Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Kalandar- Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.     The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  against 

a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


Rubinstein     .         .         .     Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  70 
I.     Moderato. 
II.     Moderato  assai. 
-  III.     Allegro  assai. 

Wagner  .         .         .     "Waldweben"  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest"), 

from  "  Siegfried,"  Act  II. 

Wagner  .......      Overture,  "Tannhauser" 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  of  te\i  minutes  after  the  symphonic  suite 
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Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  V Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptman,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen. 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,t  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  " Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

_t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio" was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonora"  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting :  "Overtura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
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story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,    but  there   are   some  measures  from   the  "Song  of 
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Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
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scendo  with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Tebens  Friih- 
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Herbert  Johnson's 
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Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "  Face  to  Face  "  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs : 
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'Twill  Not  Be  Long   .         $0.60 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown 60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day        .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .        .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Two  Springs  .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land        .        .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 
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Hngstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

y/The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
'of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
program  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 


"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844;   died  June 

21,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

The  first:  performance  of  the  suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Paur  on  April  17,  1897. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  late  Russian  publisher.     One  or  two  music  lexicons 
give  May  22. 
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I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  *  Ship. 
Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
on  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 

*  "The  'Arabian  Odyssey'  may,  like  its  Greek  brother,  descend  from  a  noble  family,  the  'Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (b.c.  3500),  preserved  on  a  papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  its  actual  condition  'Sindbad'  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  like  De  Foe's  'Captain  Singleton,'  borrowed  from 
traveller's  tales  of  an  immense  variety  and  extracts  from  Al-Idrisi,  Al-Kazwini,  and  Ibn  al-Wardi.  Here  we 
find  the  Polyphemus,  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Cranes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  the  escape  of  Aristomenes;  the 
Plinian  monsters,  well  known  in  Persia;  the  magnetic  mountains  of  Saint  Brennan  (Brandanus);  the  aero- 
nautics of  'Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria'  and  sundry  cuttings  from  Moslem  writers,  dating  between  our  ninth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  'Shaykh  of  the  Seaboard'  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Kamarupa,  trans- 
lated by  Francklin,  all  the  particulars  absolutely  corresponding.  The  'Odyssey'  is  valuable  because  it  shows 
how  far  eastward  the  mediaeval  Arab  had  extended;  already,  in  The  Ignorance  he  had  reached  China  and 
had  formed  a  centre  of  trade  at  Canton.  But  the  higher  merit  of  the  cento  is  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  travel  ever  written,  like  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  the  admiration  of 
all  ages"  (Sir  Richard  F.  Burton).  See  also  the  curious  book,  "Remarks  on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments,' in  which  the  origin  of  Sinbad's  Voyages  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  particularly  considered," 
by  Richard  Hole  (London,  1797). 
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the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.    The  Story  of  the  Kalandar* -Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccioso  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the  Three 
Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate,  were  blind 
of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by  Moslems:  "He  labors 
to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  however,  were  sons  of  kings,  who 
in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi  as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted 
to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they  can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the 
table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never  be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a 
rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are.  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclu- 
sion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
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and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."  * 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting!" — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock.f 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 
The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign  sojourners. 

t  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern  Africa, 
will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2) 
were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal."  Aboulfouaris,  a 
Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.  Serapion,  the  Moor  (1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem 
and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  [the  loadstone]  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where 
when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  there- 
fore, their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("Vulgar  Errors,"  Book  II.,  chapter  ii.):    "But  this  assertion,  how  positive 
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relief  to  sufferers  from  Lung  Troubles,  Bron- 
chitis, and  Asthma. 

Free  from  anything  harmful 

Price  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00  per  box.  Sample  mailed 
on  request. 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 

insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other 
form  of  entertainment. 

Endowed  -with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  read}'  for  the  musician's  stormier 
impulses;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  har- 
monies;— all  things  to  all  natures! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are 
known  to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization 
such  as  The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the 
Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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Or,  sailing  to  the  Isles 
Of  Khaledan,  I  spied  one  evenfall 
A  black  blotch  in  the  sunset;   and  it  grew 
Swiftly  .  .  .  and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards, 
The  sailors  wept  and  prayed ;   but  the  grave  ship, 
Deep  laden  with  spiceries  and  pearls,  went  mad, 
Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand, 
And  turning  broadside  on, 
As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 
Nearer,  and  nearer  yet; 
And,  all  awash,  with. horrible  lurching  leaps 
Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 
That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;   and  then 
Anchors  and  nails  and  bolts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her,  and  with  clang  on  clang, 
A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides 
Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain;  and  she  lay, 
A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 
About  the  waters;  and  her  crew 
Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one ;  and  I  was  left 
To  drown. 
W.  E.  Henley's  Poem,  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  (1893). 

The  captain  said  to  Ajib  in  the  story:  "As  soon  as  we  are  under 
its  lea,  the  ship's  sides  will  open  and  every  nail  in  plahk  will  fly  out 
and  cleave  fast  to  the  mountain;  for  that  Almighty  Allah  hath  gifted 
the  loadstone  with  a  mysterious  virtue  and  a  love  for  iron,  by  reason 
whereof  all  which  is  iron  travelleth  towards  it.".  And  Ajib  continued: 
"Then,  O  my  lady,  the  captain  wept  with  exceeding  weeping,  and  we 
all  made  sure  of  death-doom,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  farewelled 
his  friend,  and  charged  him  with  his  last  will  and  testament  in  case 
he  might  be  saved."  The  trombones  roar  out  the  Sea  motive  against 
the  billowy  Wave  motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso, 
C  major,  6-4;  and  there  is  a  modulation  to  the  tonic,  E  major,  as  the 
tempest  rages.  The  storm  dies.  Clarinets  and  trumpets  scream  one 
more  cry  on  the  march  theme  of  the  second  movement.  There  is  a 
quiet  ending  with  development  on  the  Sea  and  Wave  motives.  The 
tales  are  told.  Scheherazade,  the  narrator,  who  lived  with  Shahryar 
"in  all  pleasance  and  solace  of  life  and  its  delights  till  there  took 
them  the  Destroyer  of  delights  and  the  Severer  of  societies,  the  Deso- 
lator  of  dwelling-places  and  Garnerer  of  grave-yards,  and  they  were 
translated  to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah,"  fades  with  the  vision  and 
the  final  note  of  her  violin. 

soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and 
might  surely  have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass, 
was  fain  to  coast  that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandevilk  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself 
have  seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  full  of  thorns  and  briars, 
great  plenty.  And  the  shipmen  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the  adamants, 
for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  See  also  Rabelais  (Book  V.,  chapter  xxxvii.);  Puttock's  "  Peter  Wilkins1'; 
the  "Novus  Orbis"  of  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1504;  and  Hole's  book,  already  quoted. 
Burton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on  the  East  African  coast,  without  nails. 
Egede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Greenland,  says  that  Mogens  Heinson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel  was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden 
magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  not  long  ago 
that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing  the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  in  the  Joedern 
province  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  'mountain,'  though 
its  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  1,000  yards  in 
length.  The  bulk  of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  is  intermingled  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  loadstone  in  minute  fragments  that  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
at  once  becomes  wildly  deranged,  and  it  happens  far  from  infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded." 
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When  you  were  engaged 
Why  not  now? 


Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  was  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  August  8, 
1880.  A  very  young  child,  she  was  taught  by  her  grandmother, 
a  German  pianist,  and  when  she  was  nine  years  old  she  studied 
for  four  months  with  Constantin  von  Sternberg.  Her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  she  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mar- 
montel,  Senior,  for  several  years.  From  Marmontel  she  went  to  Widor. 
In  1895  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  studied  five  years  in 
the  class  of  Delaborde.  After  she  left  the  Conservatory  she  travelled 
in  Europe  for  two  years.  Returning  to  this  country,  she  took  a  few 
lessons  of  Ernest  Hutcheson.  She  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where 
she  studied  with  Jedliczka.  Her  first  public  appearance  was  at  New 
York,  with  orchestra,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  January  18,  1905.  Her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quar- 
tet, April  10,  1905,  when  she  played  with  Mr.  Krasselt  Saint-Saens's 
Violoncello  Sonata  in  C  minor.  She  gave  concerts  in  London  in  the 
following  May  and  June.  She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Steinert 
Hall  (November  23,  1905,  January  20,  1906)  and  in  Chickering  Hall 
(February  18,  November  5,  1906).  She  played  at  the  Sunday  Cham- 
ber Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  December  16,  1906;  gave  a  recital 
in  Chickering  Hall,  October  28,  1907;  played  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister's  concerts,  December  16,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  March  17,  1908  (Cesar  Franck's  Pianoforte  Quintet). 
She  gave  concerts  in  Europe  in  the  season  of  1908-09.  On  October  16, 
1909,  she  gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  an  orchestra 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

She  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  21,  1906  (Grieg's  Concerto) ;  February  9,  1907  (Tschai- 
kowsky's  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor),  April  4,  1908  (Liszt's  Concerto 
in  E-flat  major,  No.  1).  She  also  played  at  the  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fund  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  29,  1906  (Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-flat  major),  and  at  the 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  20,  ±909  (Schumann's  Concerto).  * 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  70. 

Anton  Rubinstein 

(Born  at  Wechwotinez,  near  Jassy,  Russia,  November  28,*  1829;    died  November 
20,  1894,  at  Peterhof.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  David,  was  published  in  1866, 
and  it  was  played  by  Rubinstein  during  his  extended  European  concert 
tour  in  1867.     In  London  the  concerto  raised  a  storm  of  abuse,  and  the 

*  "All  music  dictionaries  and  biographical  notices  give  Rubinstein's  birth  erroneously,  and  ihis  is  rrcre  cr 
less  the  fault  of  the  master  himself,  who  for  years  past  has  been  keeping  his  birthdays  on  the  thirtieth  (eir h- 
teenth)  of  November,  instead  of  on  the  twenty-eighth  (sixteenth),  as  the  register  in  the  village  of  Wechwotinez 
has  it,  and  giving  invariably,  till  some  months  ago,  when  he  himself  first  discovered  bis  error,  lie  jear  j8.-o 
instead  of  the  year  1829,  as  that  of  his  birth." — "  Anton  Rubinstein,"  by[Alexander  McArthur  (Edinburgh,  1889). 
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concerto  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser"  were  classed  together  as 
chaotic  and  incomprehensible  works. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert 
in  Music  Hall  on  December  2,  1871.  Marie  Krebs  *  was  the  pianist. 
Rubinstein  played  it  here  at  his  first  concert  on  October  14,  1872. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  horns,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Moderate,  D  minor,  2-2.  This  movement  has  been  praised  by 
commentators  as  a  noteworthy  instance  of  compact,  concise  form. 
Wind  instruments,  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  double-basses,  begin  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  full  orchestra  until 
the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  short  and  fiery  cadenza  and  gives  out  the 
first  theme  with  a  call  from  trumpets  and  horns  between  the  phrases. 
The  pianoforte  proceeds  to  the  first  subsidiary  theme,  which  it  develops 
with  the  orchestra,  and  then  passes  to  the  second  theme,  a  motive  of 
an  expressive  nature  (F  major),  which  leads  to  a  quieter  conclusion 
theme  for  strings  and  pianoforte  together. 

The  free  fantasia  is  a  rather  long  section  of  this  movement.  The 
third  section  does  not  begin  in  an  orthodox  fashion,  with  a  return  of 
the  first  theme :  it  begins  with  the  passage- work  in  the  development  of 
the  first  subsidiary.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  B-flat  major.  The 
pianoforte  develops  as  before,  and  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  have 
counter-phrases.  The  conclusion  theme  (B-flat  major)  follows  in  its 
former  shape,  and  is  followed  by  a  free  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.     The 

*  Marie  (Mary)  Krebs,  pianist,  was  born  December  5,  1851,  at  Dresden,  where  she  died  June  27,  1900. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Karl  August  Krebs  (1804-80),  director,  composer,  and  pianist,  and  Aloysia  Krets- 
Michalesi  (1826-1904),  a  once  celebrated  opera  singer  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden.  The  father,  whose  real 
name  was  Miedcke,  was  the  court  opera  conductor  at  Dresden  from  1850  till  1872,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  he  was  Marie's  teacher.  She  travelled  extensively  as  a  virtuoso,  then  made  Dresden  her  dwelling- 
place  and  married  a  man  named  Brenning.  She  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  in  Boston  on  March  28,  1875. 
when  she  was  assisted  by  her  mother. 
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first  theme  is  given  out  sonorously  in  D  minor  by  the  full  orchestra, 
while  the  pianoforte  has  ornamental  octaves.  There  is  a  long  coda, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  subsidiary  theme. 

II.  Moderato  assai  in  F  major,  3-4.  *The  movement  begins  with  a 
sustained  note  for  the  horn,  while  strings  and  wood-wind  instruments 
play  alternate  harmonies  which  lead  from  D  minor  to  F  major.  All 
this  by  way  of  introduction.  The  cantabile  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  pianoforte  alone;  the  orchestra  has  a  few  connecting  measures 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  melody.  This  theme  is 
repeated  with  an  arpeggio  accompaniment.  The  arpeggios  are  divided 
between  the  pianoforte  and  the  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  the  strings 
furnish  a  harmonic  background.  The  second  theme  is  more  animated. 
The  transitional  measures  (D  minor  to  F  major)  are  heard  again,  and 
the  first  theme  is  played  by  the  clarinet,  with  full  harmony  in  the  rest 
of  the  wood-wind  and  with  arpeggio  embroidery  for  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  D  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form. 
After  introductory  measures  in  D  minor  there  is  a  sudden  modulation, 
and  the  pianoforte  announces,  unaccompanied,  the  first  theme,  which 
is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  orchestra  and  then  developed  by  it  and  the 
solo  instrument.  There  is  a  fleet  second  theme,  which  is  developed  by 
the  pianoforte  against  occasional  accompanying  figures  in  the  orches- 
tra. The  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is  again  repeated  as 
an  orchestral  tutti.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  quieter  third  theme  for 
the  pianoforte.  This  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument  and  later  by 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  orchestra.  Bits  of  the  first  theme  are  heard  from 
the  latter,  and  then  the  first  theme  is  again  given  to  the  pianoforte 
and  repeated  by  the  orchestra.  The  second  theme  returns,  and  the 
rest  of  the  movement  consists  in  further  development  of  the  three 
themes. 

*  * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  H.  G.  Tucker,  February  10,  1883;  Louis  Maas, 
February  7,  1885;  Rafael  Joseffy,  March  6,  1886;  Mary  Obrion,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1888;  Alfred  Griinfeld,  October  31,  1891;  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  March  11,  1893;  Mrs.  Ernest  Tent,  December  15,  1894;  Teresa 
Carrefio,  February  20,  1897;  Mark  Hambourg,  November  4,  1899; 
Josef  Hofmann,  November  30,  1901;  Ernest  Hutcheson,  February  24, 
1906. 

It  has  also  been  played  in  Boston  by  Ignaz  Paderewski  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  9,  1891;  Josef  Hof- 
mann at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert,  March  26,  1898;  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  15, 
1877;   on  other  occasions.  * 
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RUBINSTEIN'S  HAND. 

(From  The  Musician,  London,  November  17,  1897.) 

When  Rubinstein  died,  almost  the  first  thought  of  his  friends  was  to 
obtain  casts  of  his  face  and  hands.  That  no  time  might  be  lost,  the 
celebrated  Russian  physician,  Professor  K.  Rauchfuss,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rubinstein's,  went  in  person  to  fetch  the  sculptor  Botta,  and 
the  casts  were  struck  only  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  great  artist. 
They  proved  very  successful,  and  a  few  months  later  a  number  of  copies 
were  reproduced  in  a  substance  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  stearine,  and  wax,  which  gave  the  effect  of  pale  yellow  ivory. 

A  professor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire — the  celebrated 
violinist  Auer — sent  one  of  these  casts  to  a  musical  friend  in  Berlin. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Eugen  Zabel,*  afterwards  wrote  an  article,  "In 
Memory  of  Rubinstein,"  in  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung,  in  which  he 
gives  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sight  of  this  cast. 
He  finds  in  the  form  of  Rubinstein's  hand  a  refutation  of  all  the  theories 
of  palmistry. 

"Rubinstein's  hand!"  exclaims  Zabel;  "how  often  have  we  mar- 
velled at  it  when  it  has  poured  out  upon  the  keys  a  torrent  of  feeling 
and  fancy,  flowing  straight  from  their  well-spring — the  heart  and  the 
brain  of  the  artist;  or  when  these  fingers  have  expressed  the  most 
delicate  phases  of  the  emotional  life!  And  yet  his  fingers  seem  made 
for  anything  rather  than  piano  playing,  and  are  far  more  suited  for 
grasping  and  holding  heavy  objects  than  for  artistic  employment." 

Then  Mr.  Zabel  indulges  in  some  chiromantic  speculations.  "The 
character  of  each  individual,"  he  continues,  "is  reflected  in  his  hands, 
in  spite  of  all  the  modifications  which  result  from  his  occupation  or 
profession.  This  applies  especially  to  the  artist,  whose  fingers  give 
refinement  and  life  to  the  material  in  which  he  works."  Palmistry 
distinguishes  four  types  of  hands :  the  elementary,  the  mobile,  the  sensi- 
tive, and,  lastly,  the  musical,  or  harmonious.  The  first,  according  to  the 
art  historian,  Moriz  Carriere,  is  the  hand  of  the  masses.  It  is  coarse 
and  fleshy.     The  palm  is  large^the  fingers  short  and  thick.     It  generally 

*  Zabel  wrote  "Anton  Rubinstein:  Ein  Kiinstlerleben "  (Leipsic,  1892),  an  unsatisfactory  biography  in 
all  respects. — P.  H. 
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goes  with  a  poorly-developed  skull  and  represents  the  stolidity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  people.  "The  mind  which  guides|this  hand  thinks 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  is  devoid  of  any  great  capacity  for  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  but  is  temperate  and  active. ' '  The  mobile  hand  possesses 
strong  bones  and  muscles;  this  type  is  ascribed  in  particular  to  the 
Romans.  The  sensitive  hand  is  most  frequently  found  in  women,  in 
people  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  in  artists.  Finally,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  ' '  the  ideal  hand  can  only  be  found  in  a  man  of  fine 
mind,  who  has  both  feeling  and  will,  intellect  and  imagination;  a  well- 
balanced  nature,  developed  according  to  the  principles  of  art."  In 
such  a  hand  the  palm  will  be  long  rather  than  wide,  and  traced  with 
simple  and  broad  lines;  the  fingers  long,  slight,  and  tapering  at  the 
ends;    the  thumb  of  medium  size.* 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  Rubinstein's  hand  to  any  one  of  these  four 
classes.  "Here,  in  the  first  place,"  says  Zabel,  "we  have  no  indica- 
tion of  a  fine  harmony  of  soul.  The  hand  is  formed  of  unusually  strong 
bones,  is  full  and  fleshy,  andfso  wide^as  to  be  almost  square.  .  .  .  The 
first  impression  it  offers  is  certainly  not  that  of  highly-developed  emo- 
tional tendencies,  but  of  physical  strength.  The  general  form  of  this 
hand  reminds  me  rather  of  the  paw  of  a  wild  beast,  ennobled  in  man, 
but  still  retaining  its  original  characteristics  and  adapted  for  seizing 
and  hugging  its  prey.  Its  most  remarkable  features  are  its  power  and 
the  great  length  of  the  little  finger.  Rubinstein  used  to  say  that  with 
a  single  pressure  of  this  finger  on  the  keys  he  could  break  the  piano  as 
with  a  hammer." 

The  upper  side  of  Rubinstein's  hand  corresponded  in  some  respects 
with  the  description  of  the  mobile  hand.  The  palm  was  full  of  prom- 
inences and  depressions,  and  the  lines  traced  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
been  made  with  some  pointed  instrument;  while,  as  though  in  mock- 
ery of  Fate,  the  line  of  life  is  so  strong  that  Rubinstein  ought  to  have 
had  at  least  another  twenty  years. 

In  face  of  all  this,  asks  Mr.  Zabel,  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  quasi-scientific  theories  of  the  professors  of  palmistry  ? 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Mr.  Zabel  makes  one  very  curious  mis- 
take. "It  is  a  characteristic  detail,"  he  says,  "that  Rubinstein,  when 
ordering  a  cast  of  his  hand  to  be  taken,  did  not  hold  it  straight,  but 
kept  it  in  a  bent  position,  as  he  would  have  placed  it  on  the  keys  when 
playing."  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Rubinstein  did 
not  order  this  cast,  which  was  only  taken  some  hours  after  his  death; 
but,  in  view  of  this  characteristic  pose,  one  cannot  help  speculating  as 
to  whether  the  hand,  after  death,  spontaneously  assumed  the  position 
which  was  habitual  during  life.f 

*  Moriz  Carriere's  authorities  on  palmistry  appear  to  be  d'Arpentigny  and  Cams.  D'Arpentigny  dis- 
tinguishes seven  types  of  hands:  the  Elementary,  or  large-palmed;  the  Necessary,  or  spatulate;  the  Artistic, 
or  conical;  the  Useful,  or  squared;  the  Philosophical,  or  knotted;  the  Psychic,  or  pointed;  and  the  Mixed 
hands. 

D'Arpentigny,  speaking_  of  Liszt's  hands,  says: — 

"They  are  very  large  [i.e.,  finish  in  execution];  his  fingers  are  very  prominently  jointed  [i.e.,  precision]; 
his  external  phalanges  present  a  highly  developed  spatulation, — here  we  have  the  power  by  which  he  takes  by 
storm  the  approbation  of  all  who  hear  him.  .  .  .  His  fingers  fly  over  the  keyboard,  and  one  thinks  involuntarily 
of  the  tramp  of  an  army.  .  .  .  Or,  again,  it  seems  as  if  a  tempest  howled  across  the  desert  whilst  his  fingers 
thrash  the  ivory  keys  like  a  downpour  of  living  hail.  We  realize  then  that  he  has  not  overrated  his  powers 
of  entrancing  us,  for  his  fingers  have  the  power  of  a  whole  orchestra;  but,,  ardent  and  impetuous  as  he  is,  he 
never  loses  his  self-possession,  for  his  hand  is  not  only  that  of  an  instrumentalist,  it  is  the  hand  of  a  mathe- 
matician, of  a  mechanician,  and,  by  a  natural  development,  that  of  a  metaphysician,  i.e.,  of  a  man  whose  genus 
is  more  prearranged  than  spontaneous  in  its  exhibition,  or  a  man  more  clever  than  passionate  and  with  it 
more  intelligence  than  soul." 

t  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  who  is  also  an  excellent  pianist,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  conclu- 
sive. He  says:  "The  probability  is  that  the  casts  were  taken  a  few  hours  after  death,  before  rigor  set  in,  when 
the  hand,  if  turned  over.would  fall  more  or  less  placidly  into  the  piano-playing  position.  There  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this." 
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"Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."  He 
gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — 

"Mimmy  *  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 
of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.  Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail :  he  wants 
to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 
to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov- 
ing mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 
the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper;  fights;  and  is  forth- 
with slain,  to  his  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one  learns 
to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siegfried,  stung  by 
the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  tastes 
it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  saying  to  him,  and,  instructed  by 
it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes,  into  the  cave  to 
secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy  returns 
and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over  the 
sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried  comes 
from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed  by 
the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 

*  The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  of  the  "  Ring"  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self^revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 
fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tumult 
of  springs  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots  him 
to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoiySUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings 
later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind 
instruments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  lin- 
ger; Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Materna;    Erda,  Luise  Jaide;    Forest  Bird,  LHli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary; 
Alberich,  Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Brunnhilde,  Lilli 
Lehmann;    Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"     .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 
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The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  L-ehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  program  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicans."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;   Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;   Vierling,  Wolfram;   and 

Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

* 
*  * 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction.  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begluckt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 
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"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot ; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages-in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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mint!  iBiaHK»WlH  ■■    V  ^  KP  Studio:  Pierce  Bldg., Copley  Sq., Boston 

\VIL/L/-A>Jl%.L)     160Boy!stonSt.     FLIN     I 

Soloist  witH  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (Boston)  six  times. 


VAN  YORX 


Mr.  =  Tenor  and  Mrs. -Soprano 

Under  Management  of 
ARTHUR  F   GOODRICH 
STUDIO:  434  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  39th  St.   Tel.  3701-Murray  Hill  2  West  39th  Street 

E  ■■■    *     m      WkW  £%  BARITONE  New  York  0ratorio   Society  (Two 

D  L|    m#    g\    ^%M  ^k  THE  WOLCOTT  Appearances),  People's  Choral  Union 

I    Wlm    W    #"%  1  ^  V  5th  Ave.  and  31st  St.  of  N.Y.,  Pittsburgh  Festival  Orchestra, 

N  NEW  YORK  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Philadelphia,  etc. 

SINGING  Lamperti  Method 

Conductor  People's  Choral  Union,  400  Voices 
FREDERICK  W.  COACHING 

Send  for  information  as  to  Special  Course,  Three  Months,  Lesson  Every  Day,  $120,  to 
12  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


WODELL 


CLARA  TIPPETT, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE. 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mme.  CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


CLARA  POOLE 


Ten  years'  experience   in  Teaching    and  Singing;  in 

London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Milan. 
VOCAL  STUDIO.  30  Steinert   Hall.  BOSTON 
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MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES,  contralto. 

Soloist,  The  Boston  Concert  Trio. 
602  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 

Principal  of  the 

LIEDERHEIM  SCHOOL  of  VOCAL  MUSIC 

BOSTON  AND  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


Liederheim  offers  a  unique  plan  for  the  education  of 
SINGERS ;  a  congenial  HOME  and  SAFE  school 
for  young  ladies ;  limited  numbers ;  personal  guid- 
ance ;  unusual  musical  opportunities  ;  strong  Advisory 
Board  of  eminent  musicians  and  educators.  Send 
for  PROSPECTUS.  Both  Resident  and  Studio 
pupils.    Entrance  at  any  time. 


MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 

CONCERTS        ORATORIO        RECITALS 

Management,  The  Henry  Wolfsohn  Musical  Bureau 
1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM       ALD&N     PAULL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Office  Hours:  j  "~x  Daily  except  Saturday.  Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1. 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


SIXTH  YEAR 


1909-1910 


LOUIS    NORMAN     CULMS, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    VOICE    PRODUCTION. 

Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1S24  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Oranrfa.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


iss  MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  MADAME  MARCHESI,  Paris. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS. 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,  346  Huntington  Ave. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 

finish  and  introduction  of  young  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE   BREEN.   Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 

and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


C.  B.  HAWIET, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio. 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio,  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 


Mrs.  S.  B.  FIELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 
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MUSIC  HALL TROY 

Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909- 19 JO 


Huston  ^gmjmotuj  (Drriprtra 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7 
AT  ZA5  PRECISELY 


COPYRIGHT,  1909,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


A  Little  Hand-Book 
For  all  Music 
Lovers 


Sent  Free 

upon 

Request 


Here  is  a  little 
book  with  a  big 
thought  back  of  it. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  the 
noted  author  and  musi- 
cal  critic,   has    done    for 
music  what  President  Eliot 
did  for  literature  in  his  much  discussed  "  five  foot  library." 

Taking  the  great  PIANOLA  catalog  of  over  15,000  titles,  Mr.  Finck  has 
selected  130  choice  pieces  that  he  specially  recommends.  Moreover,  he  has 
grouped  them  into  "Twenty  Musical  Evenings,"  so  that  they  represent  a 
fascinating  plan  for  home  entertainment. 

Each  program  is  followed  by  interesting  comments.  The  book  is  a  sort  of 
Pianolist's  "  Baedeker,"  guiding  the  novice  in  the  selection  of  music  which  is 
both  first-class  and  popular. 

The  PIANOLA  PIANO 

Opens  Up  a  Wonderful  Field  of  Home  Entertainment 


Anyone  who  reads  this  little  book  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  un- 
limited enjoyment  that  the  PIANOLA 
Piano  brings  into  the  home.  Here  is  a 
delightful  means  of  entertainment  in 
which  the  entire  family  shares. 

The  PIANOLA  Piano  is  the  stan- 
dard instrument  of  its  kind.  It  is  the 
only  one  to  have  received  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  musical  world.    It 


is  the  only  one  that  the  great  pianists 
themselves  are  willing  to  endorse. 

Only  in  the  PIANOLA  and  PIAN- 
OLA Piano  are  to  be  found  the  vital 
improvements  that  give  the  human- 
like quality  to  the  playing. 

The  Metrostyle  and  Themodist  are 
examples  of  the  exclusive  features  that 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  PIANOLA'S 
imitators. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


AEOLIAN  HALL 
CLUETT  &  SONS 


362  Fifth  Ave,  near  34th  Street 

Represented  by 


NEW  YORK 
TROY,  N.Y. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Twenty- 1 
MAX 

linth  Season,   1909-1910 

FIEDLER,  Conductor 

First  Violins. 

Hess,  Willy                Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.    Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S.                                  • 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.       Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

,  Goldstein,  H. 
Werner,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Rennert,  B                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.                  Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kautzenbach,-  W . 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  17.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

•    Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

•  Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones 

Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach, 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz.  O 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schugcker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Perfection  in  Piano  Making 


THE 


-6$^mtini 


Qaarter  Grand  Style    V,  in  figured  Mahogany, 
price  $650 

It  is   but   FIVE    FEET    LONG   and    in    Tonal 
Proportions  a  Masterpiece   or  piano   building. 

It  is  Chickermg  &  Sons  most  recent  triumph, 
the  exponent  of  EIGHTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
experience  m  artistic  piano  building,  and  the  heir 
to  all  the  qualities  that  the  name  ox  its  makers 
implies. 

CHICKERING  |[&  SONS    PIANOFORTE  MAKERS 

Established  1823 

791   TREMONT  STREET,  CornergNorthampton  Street,  near  Mass.  Ave. 
BOSTON 


I 


a 
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MUSIC  HALL TROY 

Ninth  Concert  in  Troy 


Twenty-ninth  Season,  1909-1910 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME 


Smetana    ....  Overture  to  the  Opera  "The  Sold  Bride" 

Goldmark  .         .         .      "Rustic  Wedding?'  Symphony,  E-flat  major, 

No.  i,  Op.  26 

I.  Wedding  March :  Variations ;  moderato  molto. 

II.  Bridal  Song:  Intermezzo,  Allegretto. 

III.  Serenade:  Scherzo;  Allegro  moderato  Scherzando. 

IV.  In  the  Garden :  Andante. 
V.  Dance:  Allegro  molto. 


Liszt        .       Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E-flat  major,  No.  i 


Wagner 


(  a.  Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 
J  b.  "Waldweben"  ("Life  and  Stir  of   the  Forest"),  from 
J  "Siegfried,"  Act  II. 

.    \^c.  Prelude    to    "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  OLGA  SAMAROFF 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  V 


"upright" 
GRAND 

Size  4  feet  6  inches 


MAHOGANY  CASE— 
BEAUTIFULLY  VENEERED 


$550 


THE  WORLD'S    BEST    PIANO 

is  the  one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the 
times,  but  today,  more  than  ever,  is  solely 
and  purely  representative  of  faultless  con- 
struction, exceptional  durability  and  that 
tonal  sublimity  that  cannot  be  successfully 
imitated  or  equalled. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

FOSTER  PIANO  COMPANY 

263  RIVER  STREET,  TROY 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  B.ride"  .  Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884.) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  (Die  verkaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  31,  1887;  It  has  also  been  played  at  these  con- 
certs, March  23,  1889,  January  15,  1898,  March  10,  1900,  January  30, 
1904,  April  27,  1907. 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored  for 
one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed 
in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'cellos,  and  second  'cellos 
and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  "diver- 
sion," or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a-counter-subject.  There  is  devel- 
opment fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 
for  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins. 
This  theme  is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  'cellos.  The  chief 
motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal 
work  is  resumed.    The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the  beginning 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Educational  Music  in  All  its  Branches. 

The  Most  Representative  Music  Publishing  House  in  America. 

Sole  Agents  for 
ENOCH   &    SONS,        London. 
ENOCH   &   CO.,  Paris. 

ELKIN   &   CO..  London. 

G.    RICORDI   &   CO.,  Milan. 
E.    DOTESIO    &   CO.,  Spain. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  HARDMAN 
PIANO 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1842 


A    Grand    Piano   to   Meet 
Any   Requirements 

THE  Hardman  Grand  Piano  is  not  confined  to  one 
size  or  to  one  style.  If  your  room  is  only  of  mod- 
erate size  the  Hardman  Small  Grand,  a  grand  piano  from 
every  musicianly  point  of  view,  takes  up  hardly  more 
room  than  an  ordinary  upright. 

For  larger  rooms  there  are  the  Baby  Grand,  the  Parlor 
Grand  and  the  Concert  Grand. 

All  these  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  cases  from  the 
simplest  (the  Sheraton)  to  the  most  sumptuous  (the 
Louis  XV.). 

In  a  Utter  to  the  makers  Enrico  Caruso  refers  enthusiastically  to  the  "superb 
and  unique  tone  quality  of  The  Hardman.^ 

Hardman    Pianos  may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments.      The  highest 
possible  allowance  for  your  old  piano. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  "  Period  '*  designs. 

Hardman,   Peck  &  Co. 

Established   1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  in  Albany  by 

F.  W.  Thomas,  15  No.  Pearl  Street 


of  the  overture  (without  the  double  basses).  The  tonality  is  changed 
to  D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings  and  wind,  while 
the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear 
in  the  strings,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda.  " 

* 
*  * 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863.  He  completed 
the  work  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the 
Referee  (London)  when  the  work  was  revived  *  at  Covent  Garden, 
January  24  1907. 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in 
garments  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Hans  and  Marie,  betrothed  lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Kruschina,  has  determined  she 
shall  marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  This  situation 
affords  the  composer  an  oppportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expres- 
sive character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each 
other  to  constancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Kezal, 
a  marriage  broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of 
bustle  and  humor.  After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie 
flatly  declines  to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed 
by  the  return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national  dance  called 
'The  Hen,'  the  steps  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee 
and  the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  sug- 
gests the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
modern  barn  dance.  It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently 
faithful  reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  formed  a 
notable  feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well- written    chorus   for   male   voices,    followed  by  another  national 

*  The  first  performance  in  London  was  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  Company  at  Drury  Lane,  June 
26,  1895. 


THE    POWERS    HOTEL 

ROCHESTER,   NEW   YORK 


ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

One  of  the  safest  and  most  comfortable  hotels 
in  the  U.S.     $300,000  spent  on   im- 
provements in  last  two  years 

350  ROOMS 
ALMOST  ALL  WITH  BATH    OR    SHOWER 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Rates,  $1.50  with  or  without  shower;  $2.00, 
$2.50  to  $3.00  with  Bath 

Superior  Cuisine  and  Service 
Free  Electric  'Bus  Service 


MESSNER  &  SWENSON,  Props. 


dance,  'The  Furiant/.  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  whirlings  on  the  part  of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross-rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.  Subsequently  Kezal  offers 
Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans,  how- 
ever, has  some  animated  moments,  for  the  women  of  the  village  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid 
sings  a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans 
enters,  and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly 
suggesting  the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids , 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 


15he  TROY  PIANO  SCHOOL 

107    FIRST    STREET 

CHEVALIER  A.  CERUELOS,  the  distinguished  pianist,  Director 

High  standard.     Thorough  instruction  in  Piano,  Harmony,  and  Theory. 
Special  inducements  to  beginners. 

A.  D.  McCONIHE,  Principal 

NEW  YORK  HERALD:  "The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Sefior  Ceruelos's  playing, 
which  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  who  demanded  three  encores." 
NEW  YORK  PRESS:  "The  audience  went  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  the  wonder- 
fully brilliant  technic  of  Don  Ceruelos,  the  piano  virtuoso,  who  was  forced  to  respond 
to  three  encores." 

BOSTON  HERALD :  "  Senor  Ceruelos,  the  pianist,  at  once  established  himself  as  a 
popular  favorite.  He  belongs  to  the  limited  class  of  players  who  seek  to  make  the  piano 
an  instrument  for  giving  pleasure  to  all  music-lovers,  and  his  success  in  this  line  of  effort 
is  most  pronounced. 

"His  touch  is  delightfully  clean,  and  he  gets  effects  which  few  modern-day  pianists 
produce." 
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Symphony,  "Rustic  Wedding,"  Op.  26 Carl    Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  now  living  at  Vienna.) 

Goldmark's  "Landliche  Hochzeit"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  seventh  Philharmonic  Concert,  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  at 
Vienna,  March  5,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
January  13,  1877.  The  first  movement  was  played  by  Mr.  Thomas  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  12,  1878,  and  in  Boston,  February  17  of 
the  same  year.  The  Philharmonic  Society  played  the  whole  symphony 
here  February  21,  1883. 

The  "Wedding  March"  (first  movement),  Moderato  molto,  E-flat 
major,  2-4,  is  composed  of  a  theme,  twelve  variations,  and  a  Finale. 
The  theme  is  given  to  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  Some  char- 
acterize it  as  "pastoral,"  probably  on  account  of  the  title.  "Rustic"  is 
a  better  term.  Variation  I.  Theme  is  played  by  the  first  horn, 
accompanied  by  horns  and  string-bass.  Clarinets  and  flutes  enter 
with  a  fresh  melody.  Variation  II.  (Poco  animato)  is  given  to  the 
strings.  It  is  of  free,  imitative,  contrapuntal  character,  and  some  of 
the  parts  are  now  and  then  strengthened  by  first  clarinet  and  bassoon. 
III.  (Allegro,  B-flat  minor,  6-8)  The  trombones  sound  the  first,  sim- 
plified measures  of  the  theme,  which  is  then  treated  freely.  IV. 
(Andante  con  moto,  quasi  Allegretto)  begins  with  an  expressive  melody 
in  the  strings.  The  coloring  suggests  vividly  the  composer  of  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  V.  (Allegretto)  Theme  in  the  basses  re-enforced 
by  bassoons  and  horns.  VI.  (Allegro  vivace)  This  variation  has  the 
character  of  a  scherzo.  VII.  (Allegretto  pesante)  The  variations 
now  become  freer  and  freer.  VIII.  (Allegro  scherzando)  Melody 
in  the  horns.  IX.  (Allegretto,  quasi  Andantino)  A  tender,  elegiac 
movement  with  solos  for  oboe,  violin,  clarinet.  X.  (Molto  vivace) 
A  swift  and  brilliant  figure  in  the  violins,  with  theme  indicated  by  the 
basses  and  strings,  pizzicato.  XI.  (Andante  con  moto)  A  serious, 
melancholy  piece  in  E-flat  minor.  XII.  (Moderato)  A  variously 
colored  movement  in  B  major.  Finale:  The  theme  returns  with  the 
full  strength  of  the  orchestra.     Triangle,  big  drum,  and  cymbals  are 


CHROMATIC  CONCERT 

TROY,  N.Y. 

THURSDAY,   FEBRUARY   17 

Young   Men's   Christian  Association  Hall 

8.15  P.M. 

Piano   Recital 

Mr.    JOSEF    LHEVINNE 

Tickets,  $1.50 
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added.    Instruments  drop  out  one  by  one.    The  march  in  the  original 
form  is  heard  as  afar  off. 

"Bridal  Song."  Allegretto,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  second  move- 
ment is  dainty  and  not  without  a  playfulness  that  suggests  a  scherzo. 
The  oboe  has  a  contrasting  theme.  "The  song  may  be  sung  by  friends 
of  the  bride.  It  has  a  second  part,  with  a  tender  tune  for  the  oboe 
(as  if  one  of  the  bridesmaids  had  stepped  forward),  accompanied  by 
the  theme  of  the  march  in  the  basses." 

"Serenade."  Allegretto  moderato  scherzando,  D  major  2-2.  "After 
a  prelude,  two  oboes  sing  a  duet,  which  is  varied  and  developed  by 
other  instruments." 

"  In  the  Garden."  Andante,  G  minor,  B-flat  andG-flat  major, 4-4  and 
12-8.  The  love  scene  begins  with  a  dreamy  melody  for  clarinet,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  violins.  The  music  waxes  passionate,  and  there  is  the 
thought  of  a  dramatic  love  duet,  "in  which  the  tenor  is  represented 
by  'cellos  and  horns,  while  the  soprano's  place  is  taken  by  the  violins- 
and  the  higher  wood-wind  instruments.  This  ecstatic  scene  is  very 
fully  developed."  A  passage  from  the  fourth  variation  of  the  first 
movement  is  introduced.  After  the  climax  the  first  theme  returns, 
and  the  movement  ends  quietly,  as  it  began. 

Finale.  "Dance."  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  A  hearty, 
jolly  dance,  which  is  developed  with  great  spirit.  There  is  an  inter- 
ruption,— the  return  of  the  tender  clarinet  scene  from  the  preceding 

movement. 

* 
*  * 
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The  masterpieces  of  song  and  piano  music  in  a  series  of  splendid 
Tolumes.  Edited,  engraved,  printed,  and  bound  with  sur- 
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Mr.  HERBERT  JOHNSON 

Composer 


FACE  TO  FACE  $0.60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Ave  Maria.  (English  and 
Latin  Text)   .  .    .75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Rock  of  Ages   .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Broken  Pinion  or  the 
Bird  with  the  Broken 
Wing 70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Homeland  .  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Sunbeam  and  the  Rose    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

My  Jacqueminot  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  New  World  .    .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

The  Eternal  Goodness 
(Poem  by  Whittier)      .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Angels  Sing  On  .     .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.    (Violin  Ob- 
bligato) 

Home  Ties        ...    .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 


Herbert  Johnson's 
Compositions 

Herbert  Johnson's  sacred  songs  are 
melodies  of  that  appealing  nature  which 
one  cannot  refrain  from  commending. 
They  have  that  pathos  about  them  which 
attracts.  "  Face  to  Face  "  needs  no  special 
mention  from  us,  it  being  well  known  and 
a  general  favorite. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  new  songs : 

$0.60 


'Twill  Not  Be  Long  . 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
Mixed  or  Male  Chorus 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Intro- 
ducing Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee)  .    .70 

High  or  Low  Voice 

Life  and  the  Rose.    Bass .    .60 
Unknown .  ^      .  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Yes,  Some  Sweet  Day       .    .60 

High  and  Low  Voice 

0  May  My  Walk  be  Close 
with  God  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

.    .60 


Two  Springs 

High  and  Low  Voice 

The  End  of  My  Way         .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Welcome  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

Evening  Bring  Us  Home  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

There  is  a  Land  .    .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice 

MAIL  ORDERS  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this 
music  from  your  dealer.     Send  for  complete  list. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


The  Waldo  Music  Company, 


No.  235  West  Newton 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 
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The  term  "symphony"  is  perhaps  a  misnomer.  "Suite"  would  be 
the  more  appropriate  word,  for  not  only  is  there  little  attention  paid  to 
the  sonata  form,  but  the  first  movement  is,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
a  set  of  variations.  But  the  word  "symphony"  is  applied  more  and 
more  to  compositions  that  in  one  way  or  another  disregard  the  tradi- 
tions :  witness  symphonies  by  Tschaikowsky,  Mahler,  Cesar  Franck. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

* 
*  * 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  til]  ninj  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.     If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 


THE  NEXT  CONCERT  UNDER  MR.  FRANKLIN'S  MANAGEMENT 

will  be  the  appearance  of 

DR.  LUDWIG  WULLNER 


MUSIC  HALL  -  -  -  MARCH  16,  1910 
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deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will ! '  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 
a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 

*  * 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  Life  of  his  father,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Over-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen  Balkis 
and  Mr.  Gericke  as  conductor. 


Concert-Direction        -         -  M.  H.  HANSON 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Managing 

DR.  LUDWIG  WULLNER 

and    C.     V.    BOS 

BUSONI,   THE   Pianist        TILL  I      K.OENEN,   Holland  Contralto 

BOGEA  OUMIROFF,  ^.tBon;emIan 


For  a  few  vacant  dates  and  conditions  apply  to  above  address. 


Special  concessions  gladly  granted  to  Educational  Institutes  and  Musical  Clubs  in 
smaller  cities,  as  Mr.  Hanson  is  particularly  anxious  that  his  artists  should  be  heard, 
whenever  engagements  permit,  in  smaller  cities  as  well  as  in  the  larger  cities  which  can 
afford  the  big  fees  required  to  bring  these  distinguished  artists  to  America. 
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Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  was  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  August  8, 
1880.  A  very  young  child,  she  was  taught  by  her  grandmother, 
a  German  pianist,  and  when  she  was  nine  years  old  she  studied 
for  four  months  with  Constantin  von  Sternberg.  Her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  she  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mar- 
montel,  Senior,  for  several  years.  From  Marmontel  she  went  to  Widor. 
In  1895  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  studied  five  years  in 
the  class  of  Delaborde.  After  she  left  the  Conservatory  she  travelled 
in  Europe  for  two  years.  Returning  to  this  country,  she  took  a  few 
lessons  of  Ernest  Hutcheson.  She  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where 
she  studied  with  Jedliczka.  Her  first  public  appearance  was  at  New 
York,  with  orchestra,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  January  18,  1905.  Her  first 
papearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quar- 
tet, April  10,  1905,  when  she  played  with  Mr.  Krasselt  Saint-Saens's 
Violoncello  Sonata  in  C  minor.  She  gave  concerts  in  London  in  the 
following  May  and  June.  She  gave  recitals  in  Boston  in  Steinert 
Hall  (November  23,  1905,  January  20,  1906)  and  in  Chickering  Hall 
(February  18,  November  5,  1906).  She  played  at  the  Sunday  Cham- 
ber Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  December  16,  1906;  gave  a  recital 
in  Chickering  Hall,  October  28,  1907;  played  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister's  concerts,  December  16,  1907,  and  at  a  concert  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  March  17,  1908  (Cesar  Franck's  Pianoforte  Quintet). 
She  gave  concerts  in  Europe  in  the  season  of  1908-09.  On  October  16, 
1909,  she  gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  and  an  orchestra 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

She  has  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  21,  1906  (Grieg's  Concerto);  February  9,  1907  (Tschai- 
kowsky's  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor),  April  4,  1908  (Liszt's  Concerto 
in  E-flat  major,  No.  1).  She  also  played  at  the  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fund  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  April  29,  1906  (Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-flat  major),  and  at  the 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  20,  1909  (Schumann's  Concerto). 


1910-11 SEASON 1910-11 

/NOW  BOOKING 

"  He  is  a  musician  through  and  through." — Neuigkeitsweht  Blatt,  Vienna. 

Mr.  FRANCIS 

MACMILLEN 

VIOLIN  VIRTUOSO 

"  Seldom  does  one  hear  the  Goldmark  concerto  so  beautifully  played.'^ —  Vienna  Tageblatt. 
"His  technic  is  unsurpassed  by  any  living  violinist." — London  Standard. 
"  His  phrasing  and  agility  make  his  hearers  marvel." — London  Times. 

Exclusive  Management  of  HAENSEL  &  JONES,  One  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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Concerto  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,f  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  jiir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  program  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  "Mephistopheles' Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
el  Gazelle  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:   "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Biilow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Biilow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  "I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outrSe,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations , in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Biilow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  K-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor -general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment, 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  to  her:  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto  ?  No  one  has  yet 
had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
coolly  in  her  Munich  German:  "Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  -second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolff enbiittel,  161 8).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 
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We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals ' ' ;  but  should  not  the  word  ' '  manghanghim ' ' 
be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum*  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agminasistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 

*  * 
The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885);  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903);  George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904); 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906) ;  Olga  Samaroff,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d 'Albert  (November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Riidiger,  December 
20,  1893). 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

-Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch) ;  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;  f  the  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1, 
1886;$  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
April  1,  1 895.1 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see  A. 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i,  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 

t  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer, 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde ;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hurt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

§  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary  ;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz  ;  Melot; 
J  as.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isqlde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.    Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
program  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "  through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
poser." The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  pro- 
gram of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 


The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two 
chief  themes :  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed"  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a 
voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 
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ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 

Mild  und  leise 

wie  er  lachelt, 

wie  das  Auge 

holder  off  net: 

seht  ihr's,  Freunde, 

sah't  ihr's  nicht? 

Immer  lichter 

wie  er  leuchtet, 

Stern-umstrahlet 

hoch  sich  hebt: 

seht  ihr's  nicht  ? 

Wie  das  Herz  ihm 

muthig  schwillt, 

voll  und  hehr 

im  Busen  quillt, 

wie  den  Lippen 

wonnig  mild 

siisser  Athem 

sanft  entweht: — 

Freunde,  seht, — 
fuhlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht  ?- 
Hore  ich  nur 
diese  Weise, 
die    so    wunder- 
voll  und  leise, 
Wonne  klagend, 
Alles  sagend, 
mild  versohnend 
aus  ihm  tonend, 
in  mich  dringet, 
auf  sich  schwinget, 
hold  erhallend 
um  mich  klinget? 
Heller  schallend, 
mich  umwallend, 
Sind  es  Wellen 
sanfter  Liifte? 
sind  es  Wolken 
wonniger  Diifte? 
Wie  sie  Schwellen, 
mich  Umrauschen 
soil  ich  athmen, 
soil  ich  lauschen? 
Soil  ich  schliirfen, 
untertauchen, 
suss  in  Diiften 
mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 
in  des  Welt-Athems 
wehenden  All — 
ertrinken — 
versinken — 
unbewusst — 
hochste  Lust! 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION  * 

How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  itr 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
high  amid  the  radiant  stars:  do  ye  not 
see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his  bosom, 
how  sweet  breath  is  gently  wafted  from 
his  lips,  ecstatically  tender: — Friends,, 
look, — feel  ye  and  see  ye  it  not? — Do 
I  alone  hear  this  lay  which  so  won- 
drously  and  softly,  ecstatically  com- 
plaining, all-saying,  gently  reconciling, 
sounds  forth  from  him  and  penetrates 
me,  soars  aloft,  and  sweetly  ringing 
sounds  around  me?  As  it  sounds 
clearer,  billowing  about  me,  is  it  waves 
of  gentle  breezes?  Is  it  clouds  of  ec- 
static perfume  ?  As  they  swell  and  roar 
around  me,  shall  I  breathe?  shall  I 
hearken?  Shall  I  sip,  dive  under, 
sweetly  exhale  myself  away  in  odors? 
In  the  billowing  surge,  in  the  resounding 
echo,  in  the  World-breath's  waving  All 
— to  drown — to  sink— unconscious — 
highest  joy! 

*  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 


[Isolde  sinkt,  wie  verklart,  in 
Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's 
Leiche.  Grosse  Running  und  Entruck- 
heit  unter  den  Umstehenden.] 


[Isolde  sinks,  as  if  transfigured,  in 
Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 
dead  body.  Great  emotion  in  all 
present.] 


*   * 


Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse : — 
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Oh,  how  gently 

Saying  all  things; 

He  is  smiling, 

To  this  music 

See  his  eyelids 

From  him  coming, 

Open  softly, 

Through  me  like 

See  how  brightly 

A  trumpet  thrilling, 

He  is  shining! 

Round  me  like 

See,  you,  friends — 

An  ocean  surging, 

Oh,  see  you  not  ? 

O'er  me  like 

An  ocean  flowing  ! 

Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant, 

Are  these  waves 

Lifts  himself, 

About  me  breezes? 

All  clothed  in  starlight ! 

Are  these  odors 

See,  you,  friends — 

Fragrant  billows? 

Oh,  see  you  not  ? 

How  they  gleam 

How  his  mighty  heart 

And  sing  about  me! 

Is  swelling, 

Shall  I  breathe, 

Calm  and  happy, 

Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

In  his  breast! 

Shall  I  drink, 

From  his  lips 

Oh,  shall  I  dive 

How  sweet  an  incense 

Deep  beneath  them — 

Softly  breathes! 

Breathe  my  last  ? 

Oh,  hearken,  friends — 

In  the  billows, 

Hear  ye  nothing, 

In  the  music, 

Feel  ye  naught ! 

In  the  world's 

It  is  I  alone 

Great  whirlwind — lost 

That  listen 

Sinking, 

To  this  music 

Drowning, 

Strangely  gentle, 

Dreamless, 

Love-persuading, 

Blest. 

* 
*   * 

Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
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the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain !  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder-world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says,  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 

forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?  " 

-  * 

*  * 

Wagner  at  first  intended  that  Therese  Tietjens  (1831-77)  should 
create  the  part  of  Isolde;  but,  when  he  engaged  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1836-65)  for  his  Tristan,  he  took  the  tenor's  wife,  Malvina 
Guarrigues,  or  Malwina  Garrigues,  originally  of  a  French  family  and 
the  great-grand-niece  of  David  Garrick.  For  the  singular  silence  of 
Wagner  in  his  writings  concerning  his  first  Isolde,  see  Maurice  Kuffer- 
ath's  "Tristan  et  Iseult"  (Paris,  / 1894),  pp.  61-63.  Wagner  compli- 
mented her  highly  at  the  time  of  the  performances.  The  fourth  and 
last  was  on  July  1,  1865.  Schnorr  died  at  Dresden,  July  21  of  that 
year,  from  the  results  of  a  cold  contracted  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
His  wife  then  left  the  stage.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  December  7,  1825, 
she  died  at  Carlsruhe,  February  8,  1904. 

* 

*  * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  November,  1906,  published  this  note: — 
"M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  has  produced  a  study  of  the  legend  of 
Tristram  and  Isolt,  which  is,  like  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen, 
charming.  He  takes  as  his  text  some  recent  publications  of  the  So- 
ciete  des  Textes  Francaises,  a  body  which  corresponds  pretty  closely 
to  our  own  Early  English  Text  Society,  of  which  one  is  sorry  not  to 
hear  so  much  as  one  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  antiquarian  keenness 
of  scent  of  one  of  its  members,  M.  Bedier,  has  led  him  to  disinter  for  the 
Soci£t6  all  the  facts  that  can  really  be  verified  about  'Tristram  bold,' 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  real  personage — at  least,  if  he  can  be  identified  with 
Drest  or  'Drostan,  son  of  Tallorch,'  who  flourished  among  Mr.  Old- 
buck's  friends  the  Picts  about  the  year  780.  So  also  was  Mark  or 
March,  King  of  Cornwall,  called  in  the  chronicles  also  Quonomorius, 
a  name  that  we  may  be  sure  would  have  delighted  Sir  Arthur  Wardour, 
particularly  when  we  learn  that  it  is  the  supposed  Pictish  equivalent 
of  Mark.  Poor  Isolt  also  figures  as  Bssylt,  and  Tristram  is  assigned  to 
her  as  lover  by  the  legend,  though  why  M.  Brunetiere — or  is  it  M. 
Bedier? — should  go  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  Tristram's  expedi- 
tion against  and  slaying  of  Morolt  is  copied  from  the  story  of  Theseus 
and  the  Minotaur,  is  hard  to  see.  One  likes  him  better  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  love  interest  of  the  story,  and  gives  some  playful 
digs  to  those  pedants  who  would  pretend  that  the  story  is  plainly 
Celtic  because  the  love  of  Tristram  for  Isolt  is  'contemplative  and 
sentimental '  like  that  of  a  Breton  swain  at  the  present  day.  The  story 
of  Tristram  seems  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  world  by  Gottfried 
of  Strassburg,  and,  as  M.  Brunetiere  points  out,  was  long  before  its 
adaptation  for  the  stage  by  Wagner  the  most  popular  in  Germany  of 
all  the  Round  Table  Legends.     We  may  heartily  agree  with  him  also 
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when  he  says  that  its  author  was  a  great  poet,  who,  like  all  great  poets, 
took  his  material  where  he  could  find  it,  and  without  troubling  himself 
whether  it  was  Pictish  or  Welsh,  Breton,  Anglo-Norman,  French,  or 
German.  Although  the  public  do  not  seem  to  have  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  last  version  of  it  put  upon  the  London  stage,  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  interest  in  the  simple  tale  of  passion  still  survives.  It  would 
seem  to  show  that,  book  clubs  and  publishers'  wars  notwithstanding, 
the  proper  telling  of  a  story  yet  goes  for  something." 

*  * 
The  reference  "about  the  last  version "  is  to  Comyns  Carr's  "Tristram 
and  Iseult"  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  September  4, 
1906:  Tristram,  Matheson  Lang;  King  Mark,  Oscar  Asche;  Alfred 
Brydone,  Tristram's  Squire;  H.  R.  Hignett,  Gormon;  Iseult,  Lily 
Brayton;  Brangwaine,  Edith  Wynne-Matthison ;  Oren,  Gertrude 
Scott;  Iseult  of  the  White  Hands,  Agnes  Brayton.  The  music  to  the 
play  was  by  Christopher  Wilson. 


"Waldweben,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."  He 
gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  (Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest).  The 
piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  description  of  the  scene,  from  "The 
Perfect  Wagnerite"  (London,  1898),  may  serve  here  as  commentary: — - 

"Mimmy  *  makes  a  final  attempt  to  frighten  Siegfried  by  discoursing 
of  the  dragon's  terrible  jaws,  poisonous  breath,  corrosive  spittle,  and 
deadly,  stinging  tail.  Siegfried  is  not  interested  in  the  tail:  he  wants 
to  know  whether  the  dragon  has  a  heart,  being  confident  of  his  ability 

*  The  spelling  of  the  names  of  certain  characters  of  the  " Ring"  is  of  Mr.  Shaw's  invention. 
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to  stick  Nothung  into  it  if  he  exists.  Reassured  on  this  point,  he 
drives  Mimmy  away,  and  stretches  himself  under  the  trees,  listening 
to  the  morning  chatter  of  the  birds.  One  of  them  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  him,  but  he  cannot  understand  it;  and,  after  vainly  trying  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  with  a  reed  which  he  cuts,  he  takes  to  enter- 
taining the  bird  with  tunes  on  his  horn,  asking  it  to  send  him  a  lov 
ing  mate,  such  as  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest  have.  His  tunes 
wake  up  the  dragon,  and  Siegfried  makes  merry  over  the  grim  mate 
the  bird  has  sent  him.  Fafnir  is  highly  scandalized  by  the  irrever- 
ence of  the  young  Bakoonin.  He  loses  his  temper;  fights;  and  is  forth- 
with slain,  to  his  own  great  astonishment.  In  such  conflicts  one  learns 
to  interpret  the  messages  of  Nature  a  little.  When  Siegfried,  stung  by 
the  dragon's  vitriolic  blood,  pops  his  finger  into  his  mouth  and  tastes 
it,  he  understands  what  the  bird  is  saying  to  him,  and,  instructed  by 
it  concerning  the  treasures  within  his  reach,  goes  into  the  cave  to 
secure  the  gold,  the  ring,  and  the  wishing  cap.  Then  Mimmy  returns 
and  is  confronted  by  Alberic.  The  two  quarrel  furiously  over  the 
sharing  of  the  booty  they  have  not  yet  secured,  until  Siegfried  comes 
from  the  cave  with  the  ring  and  the  helmet,  not  much  impressed  by 
the  heap  of  gold,  and  disappointed  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
fear.  He  has,  however,  learnt  to  read  the  thoughts  of  such  a  creature 
as  poor  Mimmy,  who,  intending  to  overwhelm  him  with  flattery  and 
fondness,  only  succeeds  in  making  such  a  self-revelation  of  murder- 
ous envy  that  Siegfried  smites  him  with  Nothung  and  slays  him,  to 
the  keen  satisfaction  of  the  hidden  Alberic.  Caring  nothing  for  the 
gold,  which  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  the  slain,  disappointed  in  his  fancy 
for  learning  fear,  and  longing  for  a  mate,  he  casts  himself  wearily  down, 
and  again  appeals  to  his  friend  the  bird,  who  tells  him  of  a  woman 
sleeping  on  a  mountain  peak  within  a  fortress  of  fire  that  only  the 
fearless  can  penetrate.  Siegfried  is  up  in  a  moment  with  all  the  tumult 
of  springs  in  his  veins,  and  follows  the  flight  of  the  bird  as  it  pilots  him 
to  the  fiery  mountain." 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  'cellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings, 
later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind 
instruments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  concert- 
piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.     The  cast  was  as  follows:    the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  Un- 
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ger;  Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Materna;    Erda,  Luise  Jaide;    Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Lehmann. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April 
3,  1889,  with  this  cast:  the  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary; 
Alberich,  Beck;  Mime,  Sedlmayer;  Fafner,  Weiss;  Brunnhilde,  Lilli 
Lehmann;    Forest  Bird,  Sophie  Traubmann. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  188.3.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkiire," — and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  in  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.     Von  Billow  was  inter- 

*  The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs; 
Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Miss  Mal- 
linger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886:  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz, 
Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl), 
Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8, 
1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger,  Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reid,  Magdalene.  Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the 
choruses  of  the  third  act.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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ested  in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  i,  1862,  as  stated  above. 
The  program  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Niirnberg"  (new)      .    .  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,   Male  Chorus, 

and  Orchestra       Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RUbsamen. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  BOlow. 
"O  lieb'  so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed 

Chorus,  Solo,  and  Orchestra     .' Weissheimer 

Part  II. 

"  Ritter  Toggenburg,"  Symphony  in  one  movement  (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht" Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Fruhlingslied " Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good:  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now.have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Krlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Briefen,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

*  See  "Les  MaJtres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  i898),*pp 
200-210.  j.j 
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i.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda, 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 
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The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
~E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention ;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare ?  Scheint mir  nicht  der  Rechte ! "  "He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is 
developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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Now  receives  pupils  in  singing  (either  beginners  or  advanced)  at  his  new  studios  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Cullis  is  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  Bouhy  of  Paris,  and  teaches  the 
Old  Italian  (Nava)  Method,  for  which  he  is  especially  equipped,  having  studied  the  same  under  Bouhy 
of  Paris,  and  Visetti  of  London,  both  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Nava. 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON, 

Vocal  Instruction,   Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged. 


1524  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

589  Main  Street.  East  Oranrfe.  N.  J. 
Wednesdays. 

1  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 


iss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  MADAME  MARCHESI,  Paris. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


COLLEGE,    SCHOOL,    AND   CONSERVATORY 

positions  secured  for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC, 

ORATORY,     GYMNASTICS,    &c.     Also 

CHURCH  engagements    for    SINGERS, 

ORGANISTS,  and  DIRECTORS- 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

Phone,  Oxford  475-1 

218  Trbmont  Street,  Boston 


JOHN  GROGAN  MANNING, 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons 

Symphony  Chambers,   246  Huntington  Ave. 


School  of  Vocal  Instruction 

Under  exclusive  social  and  artistic  patronage  for  the 
finish  and  introduction  of  youcg  ladies  in 

OPERA  ORATORIO  CONCERT 

Miss  ALICE   BREEN.    Studios 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  New  York  City 
and  56  Irving  Place,  Brooklyn 


C.  B.  HAW1ET, 


VOCAL  TEACHER,' 


Composer  and 

Conductor 

Correct  Tone  Production,  Breathing  and  Interpreta- 
tion. Special  Training  for  Church  Choir,  Concert 
and  Oratorio.  . 

Organist  Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 

Studio.  35  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Studio,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

Room  1004  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

Telephone 


Mrs.  S.  B.  HELD, 

Teacher  of  the  Piano  and  Accompanist. 
HOTEL  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mrs.  Field  makes  a  specialty  of  Coaching,  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Artists  engaged,  programmes  arranged,  and  all 
responsibility  assumed  for  private  musicales. 
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